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jl-IE  greatest  of  English  historians,  Macaulay,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  oi 
the  present  century,  has  said:  "The  history  of  a  country  is  best  told  in  a  record  of  the 
lives  of  its  people."  In  conformity  with  this  idea  the  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Album  of  this  county  has  been  prepared.  Instead  of  going  to  musty  records,  and 
taking  therefrom  dry  statistical  matter  that  can  be  appreciated  by  but  few,  our 
corps  of  writers  have  gone  to  the  people,  the  men  and  women  who  have,  by  their 
enterprise  and  industry,  brought  the  county  to  a  rank  second  to  none  among  those 
comprising  this  great  and  noble  State,  and  from  their  lips  have  the  story  of  their  life 
struggles.  No  more  interesting  or  instructive  matter  could  be  presented  to  an  intelli- 
gent public.  In  this  volume  will  be  found  a  record  of  many  whose  lives  are  worthy  the 
imitation  of  coming  generations.  It  tells  how  some,  commencing  life  in  poverty,  by 
industry  and  economy  have  accumulated  wealth.  It  tells  how  others,  with  limited 
advantages  for  securing  an  education,  have  become  learned  men  and  women,  with  an 
influence  extending  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  tells  of  men  who 
have  risen  from  the  lower  walks  of  life  to  eminence  as  statesmen,  and  whose  names  have 
become  famous.  It  tells  of  those  in  every  walk  in  life  who  have  striven  to  succeed,  and 
records  how  that  success  has  usually  crowned  their  efforts.  It  tells  also  of  many,  very 
many,  who,  not  seeking  the  applause  of  the  world,  have  pursued  "the  even  tenor  of  their  way,"  content 
to  have  it  said  of  them  as  Christ  said  of  the  woman  performing  a  deed  of  mercy — "they  have  done  what 
they  could."  It  tells  how  that  many  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  young  manhood  left  the  plow  and  the 
anvil,  the  lawyer's  office  and  the  counting-room,  left  every  trade  and  profession,  and  at  their  country's 
call  went  forth  valiantly  uto  do  or  die,"  and  how  through  their  efforts  the  Union  was  restored  and  peace 
once  more  reigned  in  the  land.  In  the  life  of  every  man  and  of  every  woman  is  a  lesson  that  should  not 
be  lost  upon  those  who  follow  after. 

Coming  generations  will  appreciate  this  volume  and  preserve  it  as  a  sacred  treasure,  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  so  much  that  would  never  find  its  way  into  public  records,  and  which  would  otherwise  be 
inaccessible.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  compilation  of  the  work  and  every  opportunity  possible 
given  to  those  represented  to  insure  correctness  in  what  has  been  written,  and  the  publishers  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  give  to  their  readers  a  work  with  few  errors  of  consequence.  In  addition  to  the  biograph- 
ical sketches,  portraits  of  a  number  of  representative  citizens  are  given. 

The  faces  of  some,  and  biographical  sketches  of  many,  will  be  missed  in  this  volume.  For  this  the 
publishers  are  not  to  blame.  Not  having  a  proper  conception  of  the  work,  some  refused  to  give  the 
information  necessary  to  compile  a  sketch,  while  others  were  indifferent.  Occasionally  some  member  of 
the  family  would  oppose  the  enterprise,  and  on  account  of  such  opposition  the  support  of  the  interested 
one  would  be  withheld.  In  a  few  instances  men  could  never  be  found,  though  repeated  calls  were  made 
at  their  residence  or  place  of  business. 

CHAPMAN  BROS. 
Chicago,  May,  1890 
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HE  Father  of  our  Country  was 
born  in  Westmorland  Co.,  Va., 
'Feb.  22,  1732.  His  parents 
were  Augustine  and  Mary 
(Ball)  Washington.  The  family 
to  which  he  belonged  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  traced  in 
England-  His  great-grand- 
father, John  Washington,  em- 
igrated to  Virginia  about  1657, 
and  became  a  prosperous 
planter.  He  had  two  sons, 
Lawrence  and  John.  The 
former  married  Mildred  Warner 
and  had  three  children,  John, 
Augustine  and  Mildred.  Augus- 
tine, the  father  of  George,  first 
married  Jane  Butler,  who  bore 
him  four  children,  two  of  whom, 
Lawrence  and  Augustine,  reached 
maturity.  Of  six  children  by  his 
second  marriage,  George  was  the 
eldest,  the  others  being  Betty, 
Samuel,  John  Augustine,  Charles 
and  Mildred. 
Augustine  Washington,  the  father  of  George,  died 
in  1743,  leaving  a  large  landed  property.  To  his 
eldest  son,  Lawrence,  he  bequeathed  an  estate  on 
the  Patomac,  afterwards  known  as  Mount  Vernon, 
and  to  George  he  left  the  parental  residence.  George 
received  only  such  education  as  the  neighborhood 
schools  afforded,  save  for  a  short  time  after  he  left 
school,  when  he  received  private  instruction  in 
naathemarcs.      His    spelling  was   rather   defective. 


Remarkable  stories  are  told  of  his  great  physica* 
strength  and  development  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
an  acknowledged  leader  among  his  companions,  and 
was  early  noted  for  that  nobleness  of  character,  fair- 
ness and  veracity  which  characterized  his  whole  life. 

When  George  was  14  years  old  he  had  a  desire  to  go  to 
sea,  and  a  midshipman's  warrant  was  secured  for  him, 
but  through  the  opposition  of  his  mother  the  idea  was 
abandonid.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  immense  estate  of  Lord  Fairfax.  In 
this  business  he  spent  three  years  in  a  rough  frontier 
life,  gaining  experience  which  afterwards  proved  very 
essential  to  him.  In  175  t,  though  only  19  years  of 
age,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  Virginia  militia,  then  being  trained  for 
active  service  against  the  French  and  Indians.  Soon 
after  this  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  with  his  brother 
Lawrence,  who  went  there  to  restore  his  health.  They 
soon  returned,  and  in  the  summer  of  1752  Lawrence 
died,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to  an  infant  daughter 
who  did  not  long  survive  him.  On  her  demise  the 
estate  of  Mount  Vernon  was  given  to  George. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Robert  Dinwiddie,  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Virginia,  in  1752,  the  militia  was 
reorganized,  and  the  province  divided  into  four  mili- 
tary districts,  of  which  the  northern  was  assigned  to 
Washington  as  adjutant  general.  Shortly  after  this 
a  very  perilous  mission  was  assigned  him  and  ac- 
cepted, which  others  had  refused.  This  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  French  post  near  Lake  Erie  in  North- 
western Pennsylvania.  The  distance  to  be  traversed 
was  between  500  and  609  miles.  Winter  was  at  hand, 
and  the  journey  was  to  be  made  without  military 
escort,  through  a  territory  occupied  by  Indians.     The 
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trip  was  a  perilous  one,  and  several  limes  he  came  near 
losing  his  life,  yet  he  returned  in  safety  and  furnished 
a  full  and  useful  report  of  his  expedition.  A  regiment 
of  300  men  was  raised  in  Virginia  and  put  in  com- 
mand of  Col.  Joshua  Fry,  and  Major  Washington  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  Active  war  was 
then  begun  against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  which 
Washington  took  a  most  important  part.  In  the 
memorable  event  of  July  9,  i755>  known  as  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  Washington  was  almost  the  only  officer 
of  distinction  who  escaped  from  the  calamities  of  the 
day  with  life  and  honor.  The  other  aids  of  Braddock 
were  disabled  early  in  the  action,  and  Washington 
alone  was  left  in  that  capacity  on  the  field.  In  a  letter 
to  his  brother  he  says :  "  I  had  four  bullets  through 
my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  I  escaped 
unhurt,  though  death  was  leveling  my  companions 
on  every  side."  An  Indian  sharpshooter  said  he  was 
not  born  to  be  killed  by  a  bullet,  for  he  had  taken 
direct  aim  at  him  seventeen  times,  and  failed  to  hit 
him. 

After  having  been  five  years  in  the  military  service, 
and  vainly  sought  promotion  in  the  royal  army,  he 
look  advantage  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
co  resign  his  commission.  Soon  after  he  entered  the 
Legislature,  where,  although  not  a  leader,  he  took  an 
active  and  important  part.  January  17,  1759,  he 
married  Mrs.  Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis,  the  wealthy 
widow  of  John  Parke  Custis. 

When  the  British  Parliament  had  closed  the  port 
■■rf  Boston,  the  cry  went  up  throughout  the  provinces 
that  "The  cause  of  Boston  is  the  cause  of  us  all." 
It  was  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Virginia,  that  a  Con- 
gress  of  all  the  colonies  was  called  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia,Sept.  5,  1774,  to  secure  their  common  liberties, 
peaceably  if  possible.  To  this  Congress  Col.  Wash- 
ington was  sent  as  a  delegate.  On  May  10,  1775,  the 
Congress  re-assembled,  when  the  hostile  intentions  of 
England  were  plainly  apparent.  The  battles  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington  had  been  fought.  Among  the 
first  acts  of  this  Congress  was  the  election  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  colonial  forces.  This  high  and 
responsible  office  was  conferred  upon  Washington, 
who  was  still  a  member  of  the  Congress.  He  accepted 
it  on  June  19,  but  upon  the  express  condition  that  he 
receive  no  salary.  He  would  keep  an  exact  account 
of  expenses  and  expect  Congress  1o  pay  them  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sketch  to 
trace  the  military  acts  of  Washington,  to  whom  the 
fortunes  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country 
were  so  long  confided.  The  war  was  conducted  by 
him  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  and  while  his 
forces  often  met  with  reverses,  yet  he  overcame  every 
obstacle,  and  after  seven  years  of  heroic  devotion 
and  matchless  skill  he  gained  liberty  for  the  greatest 
nation  of  earth.  On  Dec.  23,  1783,  Washington,  in 
a  parting  address  of  surpassing  beauty,  resigned  his 


commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  to 
to  the  Continental  Congress  sitting  at  Annapolis.  He 
retired  immediately  to  Mount  Vernon  and  resumed 
his  occupation  as  a  farmer  and  planter,  shunning  all 
connection  with  public  life. 

In  February,  1 7  89,  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  President.  In  his  presidential  career  he  was 
subject  to  the  peculiar  trials  incidental  to  a  new 
government ;  trials  from  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  other  governments;  trials  from  want  of  harmony 
between  the  different  sections  of  our  own  country; 
trials  from  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  war  and  want  of  credit;  trials  from  the 
beginnings  of  party  strife.  He  was  no  partisan.  His 
clear  judgment  could  discern  the  golden  mean;  and 
while  perhaps  this  alone  kept  our  government  from 
sinking  at  the  very  outset,  it  left  him  exposed  to 
attacks  from  both  sides,  which  were  often  bitter  and 
very  annoying. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected.  At  the  end  of  this  term  many 
were  anxious  that  he  be  re-elected,  but  he  absolutely 
refused  a  third  nomination.  On  the  fourth  of  March, 
1797,  at  the  expiraton  of  his  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent, he  returned  to  his  home,  hoping  to  pass  there 
his  few  remaining  years  free  from  the  annoyances  of 
public  life.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  his  repose 
seemed  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  war  with  France- 
At  the  prospect  of  such  a  war  he  was  again  urged  to 
take  command  of  the  armies.  He  chose  his  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  left  to  them  the  charge  of  mat- 
ters in  the  field,  which  he  superintended  from  his 
home.  In  accepting  the  command  he  made  the 
reservation  that  he  was  not  to  be  in  the  field  until 
it  was  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  these  preparations 
his  life  was  suddenly  cut  off.  December  12,  he  took 
a  severe  cold  from  a  ride  in  the  rain,  which,  settling 
in  his  throat,  produced  inflammation,  and  terminated 
fatally  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth his  body  was  borne  with  military  honors  to  its 
final  resting  place,  and  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

Of  the  character  of  Washington  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  ad- 
miration. The  more  we  see  of  the  operations  of 
our  government,  and  the  more  deeply  we  feel  the 
difficulty  of  uniting  all  opinions  in  a  common  interest, 
the  more  highly  we  must  estimate  the  force  of  his  tal- 
ent and  character,  which  have  been  able  to  challenge 
the  reverence  of  all  parties,  and  principles,  and  na- 
tions, and  to  win  a  fame  as  extended  as  the  limits 
of  the  globe,  and  which  we  cannot  but  believe  will 
be  as  lasting  as  the  existence  of  man. 

The  person  of  Washington  was  unusally  tan,  erect 
and  well  proportioned.  His  muscular  strength  was 
great.  His  features  were  of  a  beautiful  symmetry. 
He  commanded  respect  without  any  appearance  of 
haughtiness,  and  ever  serious  without  being  dull. 
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OHN    ADAMS,     the     second 
fip  President  and  the    first    Vice- 
|'5  President  of  the  United  States, 
was   born    in  Braintree     (now 
Quincy),Mass.,  and  about  ten 
miles    from    Boston,    Oct.     19, 
,  1735.  His  great-grandfather,  Henry 
Adams,    emigrated    from    England 
about  1640,  with  a  family  of  eight 
sons,  and  settled  at  Braintree.  The 
parents    of   John    were   John    and 
Susannah  (Boylston)  Adams.     His 
father    was    a    farmer    of    limited 
means,  to  which  he  added  the  bus- 
iness of  shoemaking.      He  gave  his 
eldest  son,  John,  a  classical  educa- 
tion   at    Harvard    College.       John 
graduated  in  1755,  and   at  once  took  charge  of  the 
school  in  Worcester,  Mass.      This  he  found   but    a 
'school   of  affliction,"  from  which  he  endeavored  to 
gain  -elief  by   devoting  himself,  in   addition,   to  the 
study  of  law.     For   this  purpose  he  placed  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  the  only  lawyer  in  the  town.    He 
had   thought    seriously   of    the    clerical    profession 
but  seems  to  have  been  turned  from  this  by  what  he 
termed  u  the  frightful  engines  of  ecclesiastical   coun- 
cils, cf  diabolical  malice,  and  Calvanistic  good  nature," 
of  the  operations  of  which  he  had  been   a  witness  in 
Ins  native  town.      He  was  well   fitted  for  the    legal 
profession,  possessing  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  being 
ready  and  fluent  of  speech,  and  having  quick  percep- 
tive powers.     He  gradually  gained  practice,  and  in 
1764  married  Abigail  Smith,  a  daughter  of  a  minister, 
and  a  lady  of  superior  intelligence.     Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  (1765),  the  attempt  of  Parliamentary  taxa- 
tion turned  him  from  law  to  politics.      He  took  initial 
steps  toward  holdina  a  town  meeting,  and  the  resolu- 


tions he  offered  on  the  subject  became  very  populai 
throughout  the  Province,  and  were  adopted  word  for 
word  by  over  forty  different  towns.  He  moved  to  Bos^ 
ton  in  1768,  and  became  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  prominent  advocatesof  the  popular  cause,  and 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  General  Court  (the  Leg- 
lislature)  in  1770. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  delegates 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
which  met  in  1774.  Here  he  distinguished  himselt 
by  his  capacity  for  business  and  for  debate,  and  ad- 
vocated the  movement  for  independence  against  tb~ 
majority  of  the  members.  In  May,  1776,  he  mcved 
and  carried  a  resolution  in  Congress  that  the  Colonies 
should  assume  the  duties  of  self-government.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee  of  ave 
appointed  June  n,  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. This  article  was  drawn  by  Jefferson,  but 
on  Adams  devolved  the  task  of  battling  it  through 
Congress  in  a  three  days  debate. 

On  the  day  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  passed,  while  his  soul  was  yet  warm  with  th? 
glow  of  excited  feeling,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife 
which,  as  we  read  it  now,  seems  to  have  been  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  "Yesterday,"  he  says, "the 
greatest  question  was  decided  that  ever  was  debated 
in  America;  and  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  or  wil 
be  decided  among  men.  A  resolution  was  passed 
without  one  dissenting  colony,  4  that  these  United 
States  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde* 
pendent  states.'  The  day  is  passed.  The  fourth  of 
July,  1776,  will  be  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generations,  as  the  great  anniversary 
festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of 
deliverance  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty 
God.     It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp,  shows- 
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games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
time  forward  for  ever.  You  will  think  me  transported 
with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  toil,  and  blood  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost  to 
maintain  this  declaration,  and  support  and  defend 
these  States;  yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the 
rays  of  light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  means;  and  that  posterity 
will  triumph,  although  you  and  I  may  rue,  which  I 
hope  we  shall  not." 

In  November,  1777,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  France  and  to  co-operate  with  Bemjamin 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  who  were  then  in  Paris,  in 
the  endeavor  to  obtain  assistance  in  arms  and  money 
from  the  French  Government.  This  was  a  severe  trial 
to  his  patriotism,  as  it  separated  him  from  his  home, 
compelled  him  to  cross  the  ocean  in  winter,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  great  peril  of  capture  by  the  British  cruis- 
ers, who  were  seeking  him.  He  left  France  June  17, 
1779.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  again 
chosen  to  gcfto  Paris,  and  there  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britian,  as  soon  as  the  British  Cabinet 
might  be  found  willing  to  listen  to  such  proposels.  He 
sailed  for  France  in  November,  from  there  he  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  negotiated  important  loans  and 
formed  important  commercial  treaties. 

Finally  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England  was  signed 
Jan.  21,  1783.  The  re-action  from  the  excitement, 
toil  and  anxiety  through  which  Mr.  Adams  had  passed 
threw  him  into  a  fever.  After  suffering  from  a  con- 
tinued fever  and  becoming  feeble  and  emaciated  he 
was  advised  to  go  to  England  to  drink  the  waters  of 
Bath.  While  in  England,  still  drooping  and des pond- 
ing, he  received  dispatches  from  his  own  government 
urging  the  necessity  of  his  going  to  Amsterdam  to 
negotiate  another  loan.  It  was  winter,  his  health  was 
delicate,  yet  he  immediately  set  out,  and  through 
storm,  on  sea,  on  horseback  and  foot,hemade  the  trip. 

February  24,  1785.  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Adams 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Here  he  met  face 
to  face  the  King  of  England,  who  had  so  long  re- 
garded him  as  a  traitor.  As  England  did  not 
condescend  to  appoint  a  minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  Mr.  Adams  felt  that  he  was  accom- 
plishing but  little,  he  sought  permission  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1788. 

When  Washington  was  first  chosen  President,  John 
Adams,  rendered  illustiibus  by  his  signal  services  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  chosen  Vice  President.  Again 
at  the  second  election  of  Washington  as  President, 
Adams  was  chosen  Vice  President.  In  1796,  Wash- 
ington retired  from  public  life,  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President,though  not  without  much  opposition. 
Serving  in  this  office  four  years,he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  his  opponent  in  politics. 

While  Mr.  Adams  was  Vice  President  the  great 


French  Revolution  shook  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  upon  this  point  which  he  was  at  issue  with 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen  led  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Adams  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  French  people 
in  their  struggle,  for  he  had  no  confidence  in  their 
power  of  self-government,  and  he  utterly  abhored  the 
class  of  atheist  philosophers  who  he  claimed  caused  it. 
On  the  other  hand  Jefferson's  sympathies  were  strongly  , 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  French  people.  Hence  or- 
iginated the  alienation  between  these  distinguished 
men,  and  two  powerful  parties  were  thus  soon  organ- 
ized, Adams  at  the  head  of  the  one  whose  sympathies 
were  with  England  and  Jefferson  led  the  other  in 
sympathy  with  France. 

The  world  has  seldom  seen  a  spectacle  of  more 
moral  beauty  and  grandeur,  than  was  presented  by  the 
old  age  of  Mr,  Adams.  The  violence  of  party  feeling 
had  died  away,  and  he  had  begun  to  receive  that  just 
appreciation  which,  to  most  men,  is  not  accorded  till 
after  death.  No  one  could  look  upon  his  venerable 
form,  and  think  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered, 
and  how  he  had  given  up  all  the  prime  and  strength 
of  his  life  to  the  public  good,  without  the  deepest 
emotion  of  gratitude  and  respect.  It  was  his  peculiar 
good  fortune  to  witness  the  complete  success  of  the 
institution  which  he  had  been  so  active  in  creating  and 
supporting.  In  1824,  his  cup  of  happiness  was  filled 
to  the  brim,  by  seeing  his  son  elevated  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  which  completed  the  half 
century  since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, arrived,  and  there  were  but  three  of  the 
signers  of  that  immortal  instrument  left  upon  the 
earth  to  hail  its  morning  light.  And,  as  it  is 
well  known,  on  that  day  two  of  these  finished  their 
earthly  pilgrimage,  a  coincidence  so  remarkable  as 
to  seem  miraculous.  For  a  few  days  before  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  rapidly  failing,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  rise  from 
his  bed.  On  being  requested  to  name  a  toast  for  the 
customary  celebration  of  the  day,  he  exclaimed  "  In- 
dependence forever."  When  the  day  was  ushered 
in,  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannons, 
he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  attendants  if  he  knew 
what  day  it  was?  He  replied,  "O  yes;  it  is  the  glor- 
ious fourth  of  July — God  bless  it — God  bless  you  all." 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  said,  "It  is  a  great  and 
glorious  day."  The  last  words  he  uttered  were, 
"Jefferson  survives."  But  he  had,  at  one  o'clock,  re- 
signed his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  God. 

The  personal  appearance  and  manners  of  Mr. 
Adams  were  not  particularly  prepossessing.  His  face, 
as  his  portrait  manifests,was  intellectual  ard  expres- 
sive, but  his  figure  was  low  and  ungraceful,  and  his 
manners  were  frequently  abrupt  and  uncourteous. 
He  had  neither  the  lofty  dignity  of  Washington,  nor 
the  engaging  elegance  and  gracefulness  which  marked 
the  manners  and  address  of  Jefferson, 
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HOMAS  JEFFERSON  was 
born  April  2,  1743,  at  Shad- 
|pvvell,  Albermarle  county,  Va. 
His  parents  were  Peter  and 
Jane  (Randolph)  Jefferson, 
the  former  a  native  of  Wales, 
and  the  latter  born  in  Lon- 
don. To  them  were  born  six 
daughters  and  two  sons,  of 
whom  Thomas  was  the  elder. 
When  14  years  of  age  his 
father  died.  He  received  a 
most  liberal  education,  hav- 
ing been  kept  diligently  at  school 
from  the  time  he  was  five  years  of 
age.  In  1760  he  entered  William 
rnd  Mary  College.  Williamsburg  was  then  the  seat 
of  the  Colonial  Court,  and  it  was  the  obodeof  fashion 
avid  splendor.  Young  Jefferson,  who  was. then  17 
years  old,  lived  somewhat  expensively,  keeping  fine 
horses,  and  much  caressed  by  gay  society,  yet  he 
was  earnestly  devoted  to  his  studies,  and  irreproacha- 
able  m  his  morals.  It  is  strange,  however,  under 
such  influences, that  he  was  not  ruined.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  college  course,  moved  by  some  un- 
explained inward  impulse,  he  discarded  his  horses, 
society,  and  even  his  favorite  violin,  to  which  he  had 
previously  given  much  time.  He  often  devoted  fifteen 
hours  a  day  to  hard  study,  allowing  himself  for  ex- 
ercise only  a  run  in  the  evening  twilight  of  a  mile  out 
of  the  city  and  back  again.  He  thus  attained  very 
high  intellectual  culture,  alike  excellence  in  philoso- 
phy and  the  languages.  The  most  difficult  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  he  read  with  facility.  A  more  finished 
scholar  has  seldom  gone  forth  from  college  halls;  and 


there  was  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  all  Virginia,  a 
more  pureminded,  upright,  gentlemanly  young  man. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  college  he  began  the 
study  of  law.  For  the  short  time  he  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  rose  rapidly  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  energy  and  accuteness  as  a 
lawyer.  But  the  times  called  for  greater  action. 
The  policy  of  England  had  awakened  the  spirit  of 
resistance  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  the  enlarged 
views  which  Jefferson  had  ever  entertained,  soon  led 
him  into  active  political  life.  In  1769  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  In 
1772  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  a  very  beauti- 
ful, wealthy  and  highly  accomplished  young  widow 

Upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  large  estate  at  Shadwell,  th^re 
was  a  majestic  swell  of  land,  ca-led  Monticello,  which 
commanded  a  prospect  of  wonderful  extent  and 
beauty.  This  spot  Mr.  Jefferson  selected  for  his  new 
home;  and  here  he  reared  a  mansion  of  modest  ye4: 
elegant  architecture,  which,  next  to  Mount  Vernon 
became  the  most  distinguished  resort  in  our  land. 

In  1775  he  was  sent  to  the  Cclonial  Congress, 
where,  though  a  silent  member,  his  abilities  as  a 
writer  and  a  reasoner  soon  become  known,  and  he 
was  placed  upon  a  number  of  important  committees, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  one  appointed  for  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  declaration  of  independence.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  AdamsT 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  Jefferson,  as  chairman,  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  paper.  Franklin  and  Adams  suggested 
a  few  verbal  changes  before  it  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. On  June  28,  a  few  slight  changes  were  made 
in  it  by  Congress,  and  it  was  passed  and  signed  July 
4,  1776,     What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  that 
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man — what  the  emotions  that  swelled  his  breast — 
Who  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  that  Dec- 
laration, which,  while  it  made  known  the  wrongs  of 
America,  was  also  to  publish  her  to  the  world,  free, 
^overign  and  independent.  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable papers  ever  written  ;  and  did  no  other  effort 
of  the  mind  of  its  author  exist,  that  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  stamp  his  name  with  immortality. 

In  1779  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  successor  to 
Patrick  Henry,  as  Governor  of  Virginia.  At  one  time 
the  British  officer,  Tarleton,  sent  a  secret  expedition  to 
Monticello,  to  capture  the  Governor.  Scarcely  five 
minutes  elapsed  after  the  hurried  escape  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  his  family,  ere  his  mansion  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  troops.  His  wife's  health,  never 
very  good,  was  much  injured  by  this  excitement,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1782  she  died. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1783. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  France.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1789,  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
in  Washington's  cabinet.  This  position  he  resigned 
Jan.  j,  1794.  In  1797,  he  was  chosen  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  four  years  later  was  elected  President  over 
Mr.  Adams,  with  Aaron  Burr  as  Vice  President.  In 
1804  he  was  re-elected  with  wonderful  unanimity, 
and  George  Clinton,  Vice  President. 

The  early  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  adminstra- 
tion  was  disturbed  by  an  event  which  threatened  the 
tranquility  and  peace  of  the  Union ;  this  was  the  con- 
spiracy of  Aaron  Burr.  Defeated  in  the  late  election 
to  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  led  on  by  an  unprincipled 
ambition,  this  extraordinary  man  formed  the  plan  of  a 
military  expedition  inte  the  Spanish  territories  on  our 
southwestern  frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  there 
a  new  republic.  This  has  been  generally  supposed 
was  a  mere  pretext ;  and  although  it  has  not  been 
generally  known  what  his  real  plans  were,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  of  a  far  more  dangerous 
character. 

In  1809,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  term  for 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected,  he  determined 
to  retire  from  political  life.  For  a  period  of  nearly 
:brty  years,  he  had  been  continually  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  all  that  time  had  been  employed  in  offices  of 
the  greatest  trust  and  responsibility.  Having  thus  de- 
voted the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  now  felt  desirous  of  that  rest  which  his 
declining  years  required,  and  upon  the  organization  of 
the  new  administration,  in  March,  1809,  he  bid  fare- 
well forever  to  public  life,  and  retired  to  Monticello. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  profuse  in  his  hospitality.  Whole 
families  came  in  their  coaches  with  their  horses, — 
fathers  and  mothers,  boys  and  girls,  babies  and 
nurses, — and  remained  three  and  even  six  months. 
Life  at  Monticello,  for  years,  resembled  that  at  a 
fashionable  watering-place. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  being  the  fiftieth  anniver- 


sary of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
great  preparations  were  made  in  every  part  of  th.' 
Union  for  its  celebration,  as  the  nation's  jubilee,  and 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  to  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  invited  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  framer. 
and  one  of  the  few  surviving  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion, to  participate  in  their  festivities.  But  an  ill- 
ness, which  had  been  of  several  weeks  duration,  and 
had  been  continually  increasing,  compelled  him  to 
decline  the  invitation. 

On  the  second  of  July,  the  disease  under  which 
he  was  laboring  left  him,  but  in  such  a  reduced 
state  that  his  medical  attendants,  entertained  nc 
hope  of  his  recovery.  From  this  time  he  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand.  On  the  next 
day,  which  was  Monday,  he  asked  of  those  around 
him,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  on  being  told  it  was 
the  third  of  July,  he  expressed  the  earnest  wish  tha; 
he  might  be  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary.  His  prayer  was  heard — that  day,  whose 
dawn  was  hailed  with  such  rapture  through  our  land, 
burst  upon  his  eyes,  and  then  they  were  closed  for- 
ever. And  what  a  noble  consummation  of  a  noble 
life !  To  die  on  that  day, — the  birthday  of  a  nation,-  - 
the  day  which  his  own  name  and  his  own  act  had 
rendered  glorious;  to  die  amidst  the  rejoicings  and 
festivities  of  a  whole  nation,  who  looked  up  to  him, 
as  the  author,  under  God,  of  their  greatest  blessings, 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  record  his  life. 
Almost  at  the  same  hour  of  his  death,  the  kin- 
dred spirit  of  the  venerable  Adams,  as  if  to  bear 
him  company,  left  the  scene  of  his  earthly  honors, 
Hand  in  hand  they  had  stood  forth,  the  champions  of 
freedom;  hand  in  hand,  during  the  dark  and  desper- 
ate struggle  of  the  Revolution,  they  had  cheered  and 
animated  their  desponding  countrymen;  for  half  a 
century  they  had  labored  together  for  the  good  of 
the  country;  and  now  hand  in  hand  they  depart. 
In  their  lives  they  had  been  united  in  the  same  great 
cause  of  liberty,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not 
divided. 

In  person  Mr.  Jefferson  was  tall  and  thin,  rather 
above  six  feet  in  height,  but  well  formed;  his  eyes 
were  light,  his  hair  originally  red,  in  after  life  became 
white  and  silvery;  his  complexion  was  fair,  his  fore- 
head broad,  and  his  whole  countenance  intelligent  and 
thoughtful.  He  possessed  great  fortitude  of  mind  as 
well  as  personal  courage;  and  his  command  of  tem- 
per was  such  that  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends 
never  recollected  to  have  seen  him  in  a  passion. 
His  manners,  though  dignified,  were  simple  and  un- 
affected, and  his  hospitality  was  so  unbounded  that 
all  found  at  his  house  a  ready  welcome.  In  conver- 
sation he  was  fluent,  eloquent  and  enthusiastic;  and 
his  language  was  remarkably  pure  and  correct.  He 
was  a  finished  classical  scholar,  and  in  his  writings  is 
discernable  the  care  with  which  he  formed  his  style 
upon  the  best  models  of  antiquity. 
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AMES    MADISON,    "Father 
of  the  Constitution/'  and  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  March  16,  1757,  and 
died  at  his   home  in  Virginia, 
June  28,   1836.     The  name  of 
James  Madison  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  most  of  the  important 
events  in  that  heroic  period  of  our 
country  during  which  the  founda- 
tions of  this  great    republic  were 
laid.  He  was  the  last  of  the  founders 
of  the    Constitution    of  the    United 
States  to   be   called    to   his    eternal 
reward. 

The  Madison  family  were  among 
the  early  emigrants  to  the  New  World, 
landing  upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake but  15  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown.  The  father  of 
James  Madison  was  an  opulent 
planter,  residing  upon  a  very  fine  es- 
tate called  "Montpelier,"  Orange  Co., 
Va.  The  mansion  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  scenery  highly  pictur- 
esque and  romantic,  on  the  west  side 
of  South-west  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
Blue  Ridge.  It  was  but  25  miles  from  the  home  of 
Jefferson  at  Monticello.  The  closest  personal  and 
political  attachment  existed  between  these  illustrious 
men,  from  their  early  youth  until  death. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Madison  was  conducted 
mostly  at  home  under  a  private  tutor.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey. 
Here  he  applied  himself  to  .Study  with  the  most  im- 


prudent zeal;  allowing  himself,  for  months,  but  three 
hours'  sleep  out  of  the  24.  His  health  thus  became  so 
seriously  impaired  that  he  never  recovered  any  vigor 
of  constitution.  He  graduated  in  177 1,  with  a  feeble 
body,  with  a  character  of  utmost  purity,  and  with  a 
mind  highly  disciplined  and  richly  stored  with  learning 
which  embellished  and  gave  proficiency  to  his  subsf 
quent  career. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  and  a  course  of  extensive  and  systematic  reading. 
This  educational  course,  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  society  with  which  he  asso- 
ciated, all  combined  to  inspire  him  with  a  strong 
love  of  liberty,  and  to  train  him  for  his  life-work  of 
a  statesman.  Being  naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  and  his  frail  health  leading  him  to  think  that 
his  life  was  not  to  be  long,  he  directed  especial  atten- 
tion to  theological  studies.  Endowed  with  a  mind 
singularly  free  from  passion  and  prejudice,  and  with 
almost  unequalled  powers  of  reasoning,  he  weighed 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  revealed  religion, 
until  his  faith  became  so  established  as  never  to 
be  shaken. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  when  26  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  to 
frame  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  next  year 
(1777),  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  General  Assembly. 
He  refused  to  treat  the  whisky-loving  voters,  and 
consequently  lost  his  election ;  but  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  talent,  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the 
modest  young  man,  enlisted  themselves  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the    Executive  Council. 

Both  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
Governors  of  Virginia  while  Mr.  Madison  remained 
member  of  the  Council ;    and  their  appreciation  of  his 
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intellectual,  social  and  moral  worth,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  subsequent  eminence.  In  the  year 
1780,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  Here  he  met  the  most  illustrious  men  in 
our  land,  and  he  was  immediately  assigned  to  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  positions  among  them. 

For  three  years  Mr.  Madison  continued  in  Con- 
gress, one  of  its  most  active  and  influential  members. 
In  the  year  1784,  his  term  having  expired,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

No  man  felt  more  deeply  than  Mr.  Madison  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  old  confederacy,  with  no  na- 
tional government,  with  no  power  to  form  treaties 
which  would  be  binding,  or  to  enforce  law.  There 
was  not  any  State  more  prominent  than  Virginia  in 
the  declaration,  that  an  efficient  national  government 
must  be  formed.  In  January,  1786,  Mr.  Madison 
carried  a  resolution  through  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  inviting  the  other  States  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  meet  in  convention  at  Annapolis  to  discuss 
this  subject.  Five  States  only  were  represented.  The 
convention,  however,  issued  another  call,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Madison,  urging  all  the  States  to  send  their 
delegates  to  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  to  draft 
a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  Confederate  League.  The  delegates  met  at 
the  time  appointed.  Every  State  but  Rhode  Island 
tfas  represented.  George  Washington  was  chosen 
president  of  the  convention ;  and  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  then  and  there  formed. 
There  was,  perhaps,  no  mind  and  no  pen  more  ac- 
tive in  framing  this  immortal  document  than  the  mind 
and  the  pen  of  James  Madison. 

The  Constitution,  adopted  by  a  vote  81  to  79,  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  several  States  for  acceptance. 
But  grave  solicitude  was  felt.  Should  it  be  rejected 
we  should  be  left  but  a  conglomeration  of  independent 
States,  with  but  little  power  at  home  and  little  respect 
abroad.  Mr.  Madison  was  selected  by  the  conven- 
tion to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  expounding  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  urging  its  adoption.  There  was  great  opposition 
to  it  at  first,  but  it  at  length  triumphed  over  all,  and 
went  into  effect  in  1789. 

Mr.  Madison  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  first  Congress,  and  soon  became  the 
avowed  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  While  in 
New  York  attending  Congress,  he  met  Mrs  Todd,  a 
young  widow  of  remarkable  power  of  fascination, 
whom  he  married.  She  was  in  person  and  character 
queenly,  and  probably  no  lady  has  thus  far  occupied 
so  prominent  a  position  in  the  very  peculiar  society 
which  has  constituted  our  republican  court  as  Mrs. 
Madison. 

Mr.  Madison  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson,  and  at  the  close  of  his  administration 
was  chosen  President.  At  this  time  the  encroach- 
ments of  England  had  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war. 


British  orders  in  council  destioyed  our  commerce,  and 
our  flag  was  exposed  to  constant  insult.  Mr.  Madison 
was  a  man  of  peace.  Scholarly  in  his  taste,  retiring 
in  his  disposition,  war  had  no  charms  for  him.  But  the 
meekest  spirit  can  be  roused.  It  makes  one's  blood 
boil,  even  now,  to  think  of  an  American  ship  brought 
to,  upon  the  ocean,  by  the  guns  of  an  English  cruiser. 
A  young  lieutenant  steps  on  board  and  orders  the 
crew  to  be  paraded  before  him.  With  great  nonchal- 
ance he  selects  any  number  whom  he  may  please  to 
designate  as  British  subjects ;  orders  them  down  the 
ship's  side  into  his  boat;  and  places  them  on  the  gun- 
deck  of  his  man-of-war,  to  fight,  by  compulsion,  the 
battles  of  England.  This  right  of  search  and  im- 
pressment, no  efforts  of  our  Government  could  induce 
the  British  cabinet  to  relinquish. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  18 12,  President  Madison  gave 
his  approval  to  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  Federal  party  to  the  war,  the  country 
in  general  approved;  and  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  18 13,  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority, 
and  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  office.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  describe  the  various  adventures  of 
this  war  on  the  land  and  on  the  water.  Our  infan'; 
navy  then  laid  the  foundations  of  its  renown  in  grap- 
pling with  the  most  formidable  power  which  ever 
swept  the  seas.  The  contest  commenced  in  earnest 
by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet,  early  in  February, 
18 1 3,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  declaring  nearly  the  whole 
coast  of  the  United  States  under  blockade. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  his  services  as  me 
ditator.  America  accepted;  England  refused.  A  Brit- 
ish force  of  five  thousand  men  landed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Patuxet  River,  near  its  entrance  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  marched  rapidly,  by  way  of  Bladens- 
burg,  upon  Washington. 

The  straggling  little  city  of  Washington  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  The  cannon  of  the  brief  conflict 
at  Bladensburg  echoed  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  The  whole  population  fled  from  the  city. 
The  President,  leaving  Mrs.  Madison  in  the  White 
House,  with  her  carriage  drawn  up  at  the  door  to 
await  his  speedy  return,  hurried  to  meet  the  officers 
in  a  council  of  war.  He  met  our  troops  utterly  routed, 
and  he  could  not  go  back  without  danger  of  being 
captured.  But  few  hours  elapsed  ere  the  Presidential 
Mansion,  the  Capitol,  and  all  the  public  buildings  in 
Washington  were  in  flames. 

The  war  closed  after  two  years  of  fighting,  and  on 
Feb.  13,  i8i5,the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  nis  second  term  of 
office  expired,  and  he  resigned  the  Presidential  chair 
to  his  friend,  James  Monroe.  He  retired  to  his  beau- 
tiful home  at  Montpelier,  and  there  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  On  June  28,  1836,  then  at  the 
age  of  85  years,  he  fell  asleep  in  death.  Mrs.  Madi- 
son died  July  12,  1849. 
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AMES  MONROE,  the  fifth 
.President  of  The  United  States, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  Co., 
Va.,  April  28,  1758.  His  early 
life  was  passed  at  the  place  of 
nativity.  His  ancestors  had  for 
many  years  resided  in  the  prov- 
ince in  which  he  was  born.  When, 
at  17  years  of  age,  in  the  process 
of  completing  his  education  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  the  Co- 
lonial Congress  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia to  deliberate  upon  the  un- 
just and  manifold  oppressions  of 
Great  Britian,  declared  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Colonies,  and  promul- 
gated the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Had  he  been  born  ten  years  before  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  signers 
of  that  celebrated  instrument.  At  this  time  he  left 
school  and  enlisted  among  the  patriots. 

He  joined  the  army  when  everything  looked  hope- 
less and  gloomy.  The  number  of  deserters  increased 
from  day  to  day.  The  invading  armies  came  pouring 
in ;  and  the  tories  not  only  favored  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country,  but  disheartened  the  new  recruits, 
who  were  sufficiently  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  con- 
tending with  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  taught 
to  deem  invincible.  To  such  brave  spirits  as  James 
Monroe,  who  went  right  onward,  undismayed  through 
difficulty  and  danger,  the  United  States  owe  their 
political  emancipation.  The  young  cadet  joined  the 
ranks,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his  injured  country, 
with  a  firm  determination  to  live  or  die  with  her  strife 


for  liberty.  Firmly  yet  sadly  he  shared  in  the  mel- 
ancholy retreat  from  Harleam  Heights  and  White 
Plains,  and  accompanied  the  dispirited  army  as  it  fled 
before  its  foes  through  New  Jersey.  In  four  months 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  patriots 
had  been  beaten  in  seven  battles.  At  the  battle  of 
Trenton  he  led  the  vanguard,  and,  in  the  act  of  charg- 
ing upon  the  enemy  he  received  a  wound  in  the  left 
shoulder. 

As  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  Mr.  Monroe  was  pro- 
moted a  captain  of  infantry ;  and,  having  recovered 
from  his  wound,  he  rejoined  the  army.  He,  however, 
receded  from  the  line  of  promotion,  by  becoming  an 
officer  in  the  staff  of  Lord  Sterling.  During  the  cam- 
paigns of  1777  and  1778,  in  the  actions  of  Brandy 
wine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth,  he  continued 
aid-decamp;  but  becoming  desirous  to  regain  his 
position  in  the  army,  he  exerted  himself  to  collect  a 
regiment  for  the  Virginia  line.  This  scheme  failed 
owing  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  State.  Upon 
this  failure  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at 
that  period  Governor,  and  pursued,  with  considerable 
ardor,  the  study  of  common  law.  He  did  not,  however, 
entirely  lay  aside  the  knapsack  for  the  green  bag; 
but  on  the  invasions  of  the  enemy,  served  as  avolun 
teer,  during  the  two  years  of  his  legal  pursuits. 

In  1782,  he  was  elected  from  King  George  county, 
a  member  of  the  Leglislature  of  Virginia,  and  by  that 
body  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  Executive 
Council.  He  was  thus  honored  with  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens  at  23  years  of  age  ;  and  having 
at  this  early  period  displayed  some  of  that  ability 
and  aptitude  for  legislation,  which  were  afterwards 
employed  with  unremitting  energy  for  the  public  good, 
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he  was  in  the  succeeding  year  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Deeply  as  Mr.  Monroe  felt  the  imperfections  of  the  old 
Confederacy,  he  was  opposed  to  the  new  Constitution, 
thinking,  with  many  others  of  the  Republican  party, 
diat  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Central  Government, 
and  not  enough  to  the  individual  States.  Still  he  re- 
tained the  esteem  of  his  friends  who  were  its  warm 
supporters,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  opposition 
secured  its  adoption.  In  1789,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate;  which  office  he  held  for 
four  years.  Every  month  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  which  divided  the  nation, 
the  Federal  and  the  Republican,  was  growing  more 
distinct.  The  two  prominent  ideas  which  now  sep- 
arated them  were,  that  the  Republican  party  was  in 
sympathy  with  France,  and  also  in  favor  of  such  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  to  give  the 
Central  Government  as  little  power,  and  the  State 
Governments  as  much  power,  as  the  Constitution  would 
warrant.  The  Federalists  sympathized  with  England, 
and  were  in  favor  of  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  would  give  as  much  power  to  the 
Central  Government  as  that  document  could  possibly 
authorize. 

The  leading  Federalists  and  Republicans  were 
alike  noble  men,  consecrating  all  their  energies  to  the 
good  of  the  nation.  Two  more  honest  men  or  more 
pure  patriots  than  John  Adams  the  Federalist,  and 
James  Monroe  the  Republican,  never  breathed.  In 
building  up  this  majestic  nation,  which  is  destined 
to  eclipse  all  Grecian  and  Assyrian  greatness,  the  com- 
bination of  their  antagonism  was  needed  to  create  the 
light  equilibrium.  And  yet  each  in  his  day  was  de- 
nounced as  almost  a  demon. 

Washington  was  then  President.  England  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  Revolution.  All  Europe  was  drawn 
into  the  conflict.  We  were  feeble  and  far  away. 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  be- 
tween these  contending  powers.  France  had  helped 
us  in  the  struggle  for  our  liberties.  All  the  despotisms 
of  Europe  were  now  combined  to  prevent  the  French 
from  escaping  from  a  tyranny  a  thousand-fold  worse 
than  that  which  we  had  endured.  Col.  Monroe,  more 
magnanimous  than  prudent,  was  anxious  that,  at 
whatever  hazard,  we  should  help  our  old  allies  in 
their  extremity.  It  was  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
and  noble  nature.  He  violently  opposed  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  as  ungrateful  and  wanting  in 
magnanimity. 

Washington,  who  could  appreciate  such  a  character, 
developed  his  calm,  serene,  almost  divine  greatness, 
by  appointing  that  very  James  Monroe,  who  was  de- 
nouncing the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  the  minister 
of  that  Government  to  the  Republic  of  France.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  welcomed  by  the  National  Convention 
in  France  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations-  I 


Shortly  after  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  held  the 
office  for  three  yeais.  He  was  again  sent  to  Prance  to 
co-operate  with  Chancellor  Livingston  in  obtaining 
the  vast  territory  then  known  as  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  which  France  had  but  shortly  before  ob- 
tained from  Spain.  Their  united  efforts  were  suc^ 
cessful.  For  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  the  entire  territory  of  Orleans  and 
district  of  Louisiana  were  added  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  probably  the  largest  transfer  of  real  estate 
which  was  ever  made  in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 
From  France  Mr.  Monroe  went  to  England  to  ob- 
tain from  that  country  some  recognition  of  our 
rights  as  neutrals,  and  to  remonstrate  against  those 
odious  impressments  of  our  seamen.  But  Eng- 
land was  unrelenting.  He  again  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  the  same  mission,  but  could  receive  no 
redress.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  was  again 
chosen  Governor  of  Virginia.  This  he  soon  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  under 
Madison.  While  in  this  office  war  with  England  was 
declared,  the  Secretary  of  War  resigned,  and  during 
these  trying  times,  the  duties  of  the  War  Department 
were  also  put  upon  him.  He  was  truly  the  armor- 
bearer  of  President  Madison,  and  the  most  efficient 
business  man  in  his  cabinet.  Upon  the  return  oi 
peace  he  resigned  the  Department  of  War,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  ex- 
piration of  Mr.  Madison's  adminstration.  At  the  elec 
tion  held  the  previous  autumn  Mr.  Monroe  himself  had 
been  chosen  President  with  but  little  opposition,  and 
upon  March  4,  1817,  was  inaugurated.  Four  years 
later  he  was  elected  for  a  second  term. 

Among  the  important  measures  of  his  Presidency 
were  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States ;  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  "  Monroe  doctrine.'' 
This  famous  doctrine,  since  known  as  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine,"  was  enunciated  by  him  in  1823.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  had  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  the  South  American  states,  and  did  not  wish 
to  have  European  powers  longer  attempting  to  sub- 
due portions  of  the  American  Continent.  The  doctrine 
is  as  follows:  "That  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety,"  and  "that  we  could  not 
view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
or  controlling  American  governments  or  provinces  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  by  European 
powers  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States."  This  doctrine  immediately  affected  the  course 
of  foreign  governments,  and  has  become  the  approved 
sentiment  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  Mr.  Monroe  retired 
to  his  home  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  until  1830, 
when  he  went  to  New  York  to  live  with  his  son-in- 
law,     In  that  city  he  died?on  the  4th  of  July,  1831 
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OHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United 
p States,  was  born  in  the  rural 
home  of  his    honored    father, 
John  Adams,  in  Qaincy,  Mass., 
on  the  i  ith  cf  July,  1767.   His 
mother,  a  woman  of  exalted 
worth,  watched  over  his  childhood 
during   the  almost   constant    ab- 
sence of  his  father.      When   but 
eight  years  of  age,  he  stood  with 
his  mother  on  an  eminence,  listen- 
ing to  the  booming  of  the  great  bat- 
tle on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  gazing  on 
upon  the  smoke  and  flames  billow- 
ing up  from    the    conflagration   of 
Charlestown. 

When  but  eleven  years  old  he 
took  a  tearful  adieu  of  his  mother, 
to  sail  with  his  father  for  Europe, 
through  a  fleet  ot  hostile  British  cruisers.  The  bright, 
animated  boy  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Pan's,  where 
his  father  was  associated  with  Franklin  and  Lee  as 
minister  plenipotentiary.  His  intelligence  attracted 
the  notice  of  these  distinguished  men,  and  he  received 
from  them  flattering  marks  of  attention. 

Mr.  John  Adams  had  scarcely  returned  to  this 
country,  in  1779,  ere  he  was  again  sent  abroad.  Again 
fohn  Quincy  accompanied  his  father.  At  Paris  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence,  for  six  months, 
to  jtudy;  then  accom pained  his  father  to  Holland, 
where  he  entered,  first  a  school  in  Amsterdam,  then 
the  University  at  Leyden.  About  a  year  from  this 
time,  in  17  81,  when  the  manly  boy  was  but  fourteen 
yea~s  of  age,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Dana,  our  min- 
ister to  the  Russian  court,  as  his  private  secretary. 

In  this  school  of  incessant  labor  and  of  enobling 
culture  he  spent  fourteen  months,  and  then  returned 
to  Holland  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  This  long  journey  he  took  alone,  in  the 
winter,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Again  he  resumed 
his  studies,  under  a  private  tutor,  at  Hague,   Thence. 


in  the  spring  of  1782,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Paris,  traveling  leisurely,  and  forming  acquaintance 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  on  the  Con'inent; 
examining  arcnitectural  remains,  galleries  of  paintings, 
and  all  renowned  works  of  art.  At  Paris  he  again 
became  associated  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
all  lands  in  the  contemplations  of  the  loftiest  temporal 
themes  which  can  engross  the  human  mind.  Afte* 
a  short  visit  to  England  he  returned  to  Paris,  ana 
consecrated  all  his  energies  to  study  until  May,  1785, 
when  he  returned  to  America.  To  a  brilliant  young 
man  of  eighteen,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  who  was  familiar  with  the  etiquette  of  courts,  a 
residence  with  his  faiher  in  London,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, must  have  been  extremely  attractive 
but  with  judgment  very  rare  in  one  of  his  age,  he  pre- 
ferred to  return  to  America  to  complete  his  education 
in  an  American  college.  He  wished  then  to  study 
law,  that  with  an  honorable  profession,  he  might  be 
able  to  obtain  an  independent  support. 

Upon  leaving  Harvard  College,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  studied  law  for  three  years.  In  June.  1794,  be- 
ing then  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Washington,  resident  minister  at  the 
Netherlands.  Sailing  from  Boston  in  July,  lie  reached 
London  in  October,  where  he  was  immediately  admit- 
ted to  the  deliberations  of  Messrs.  Jay  and  Pinckney, 
assisting  them  in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britian.  After  thus  spending  a  fortnight  ir 
London,  he  proceeded  to  the  Hague. 

In  July,  1797,  he  left  the  Hague  to  go  to  Portugal  a: 
minister  plenipotentiary.  On  his  way  to  Portugal, 
upon  arriving  in  London,  he  met  with  despatches 
directing  him  to  the  court  of  Benin,  but  requestirg 
him  to  remain  in  London  until  he  should  receive  his 
instructions.  While  waiting  he  was  married  to  a:: 
American  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged,— Miss  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson,  daughter: 
of  Mr.  Joshua  Johnson,  American  consul  in  London  ; 
a  lady  endownd  with  that  beauty  and  those  accom- 
plishment which  eminently  fitted  her  to  move  in  the 
elevated  sphere  for  which  she  w^s  destined* 
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He  reached  Berlin  with  his  wife  in  November,  1797  ; 
where  he  remained  until  July,  1799,  when,  having  ful- 
filled all  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  he  solicited  his 
recall. 

Soon  after  his  return,  in  1802,  he  was  chosen  to 
1he  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  from  Boston,  and  then 
was  elected  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years, 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1804.  His  reputation,  his 
ability  and  his  experience,  placed  him  immediately 
among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  members 
of  that  body.  Especially  did  he  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  measures  of  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  England,  destroying  our  commerce  and  in- 
sulting our  flag.  There  was  no  man  in  America  more 
familiar  with  the  arrogance  of  the  British  court  upon 
these  poiftts,  and  no  one  more  resolved  to  present 
a  firm  resistance. 

In  1809,  Madison  succeeded  Jefferson  in  the  Pres- 
idential chair,  and  he  immediately  nominated  John 
Quincy  Adams  minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  Resign- 
ing his  professorship  in  Harvard  College,  he  embarked 
at  Boston,  in  August,  1809. 

While  in  Russia,  Mr.  Adams  was  an  intense  stu- 
dent. He  devoted  his  attention  to  the  language  and 
history  of  Russia;  to  the  Chinese  trade;  to  the 
European  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  ;  to 
the  climate  and  astronomical  observations  ;  while  he 
kept  up  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  In  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  a 
more  accomplished  scholar  could  scarcely  be  found. 
All  through  life  the  Bible  constituted  an  important 
part  of  his  studies.  It  was  his  rule  to  read  five 
chapters  every  day. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  18 17,  Mr.  Monroe  took  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
Adams  Secretary  of  State.  Taking  leave  of  his  num- 
erous friends  in  public  and  private  life  in  Europe,  he 
sailed  in  June,  18 19,  for  the  United  States.  On  the 
1 8th  of  August,  he  again  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
home  in  Quincv.  During  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration,  Mr.  Adams  continued  Secretary 
of  State. 

Some  time  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's  second 
term  of  office,  new  candidates  began  to  be  presented 
for  the  Presidency.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  brought 
forward  his  name.  It  was  an  exciting  campaign. 
Party  spirit  was  never  more  bitter.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty  electoral  votes  were  cast.  Andrew  Jackson  re- 
ceived ninety-nine ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  eighty-four; 
William  H.  Crawford,  forty -one;  Henry  Clay,  thirty- 
seven.  As  there  was  no  choice  by  the  people,  the 
question  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Clay  gave  the  vote  of  Kentucky  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
he  was  elected. 

The  friends  of  all  the  disappointed  candidates  now 
combined  in  a  venomous  and  persistent  assault  upon 
Mr.  Adams.  There  is  nothing  more  disgraceful  in 
♦-fee  past  history  of  our  country  than  the  abuse  which 


was  poured  in  one  uninterrupted  stream,  upon  this 
high-minded,  upright,  patriotic  man.  There  never  was 
an  administration  more  pure  in  principles,  more  con- 
scientiously devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, than  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  and  never,  per- 
haps, was  there  an  administration  more  unscrupu- 
lously and  outrageously  assailed. 

Mr.  Adams  was,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  ab- 
stemious and  temperate  in  his  habits;  always  rising 
early,  and  taking  much  exercise.  When  at  his  home  in 
Quincy,  he  has  been  known  to  walk,  before  breakfast, 
seven  miles  to  Boston.  In  Washington,  it  was  said 
that  he  was  the  first  man  up  in  the  city,  lighting  his 
own  fire  and  applying  himself  to  work  in  his  library 
often  long  before  dawn.  ^ 

On  the  4th  of  March,  r829,  Mr.  Adams  retired 
from  the  Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Andrew 
Jackson.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  slavery  question  now  began  to  assume 
portentous  magnitude.  Mr.  Adams  returned  to 
Quincy  and  to  his  studies,  which  he  pursued  with  un- 
abated zeal.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  re- 
main in  retirement.  In  November,  1830,  he  was 
elected  representative  to  Congress.  For  seventeen 
years,  until  his  death,  he  occupied  the  post  as  repre- 
sentative, towering  above  all  his  peers,  ever  ready  to 
do  brave  battle'  for  freedom,  and  winning  the  title  of 
"the  old  man  eloquent."  Upon  taking  his  seat  in 
the  House,  Jie  announced  that  he  should  hold  him- 
self bound  to  no  party.  Probably  there  never  was  a 
member  more  devoted  to  his  duties.  He  was  usually 
the  first  in  his  place  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  to 
leave  his  seat  in  the  evening.  Not  a  measure  could 
be  brought  forward  and  escape  his  scrutiny.  The 
battle  which  Mr.  Adams  fought,  almost  singly,  against 
the  proslavery  party  in  the  Government,  was  sublime 
in  its  moral  daring  and  heroism.  For  persisting  in 
presenting  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he 
was  threatened  with  indictment  by  the  grand  jury, 
with  expulsion  from  the  House,  with  assassination ; 
but  no  threats  could  intimidate  him,  and  his  final 
triumph  was  complete. 

It  has  been  said  of  President  Adams,  that  when  his 
body  was  bent  and  his  hair  silvered  by  the  lapse  of 
fourscore  years,  yielding  to  the  simple  faith  of  a  little 
child,  he  was  accustomed  to  repeat  every  night,  before 
he  slept,  the  prayer  which  his  mother  taught  him  in 
his  infant  years. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  February,  1848,  he  rose  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  to  address  the 
speaker.  Suddenly  he  fell,  again  stricken  by  paraly- 
sis, and  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  those  around  him. 
For  a  time  he  was  senseless,  as  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  sofa  in  the  rotunda.  With  reviving  conscious- 
ness, he  opened  his  eyes,  looked  calmly  around  and 
said  "  This  is  the  end  of  earth  /then  after  a  moment's 
pause  he  added,  "/  am  content:'  These  were  the 
•  last   words  of   the    grand    "  Old    Man    Eloquent." 
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NDREW  JACKSON,  the 
seventh  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in 
Waxhaw  settlement,  N.  C, 
March  15,  1767,  a  few  days 
after  his  father's  death.  His 
parents  were  poor  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  Waxhaw  set- 
tlement, where  they  lived  in 
deepest  poverty. 
Andrew,  or  Andy,  as  he  was 
universally  called,  grew  up  a  very 
rough,  rude,  turbulent  boy.  His 
features  were  coarse,  his  form  un- 
gainly; and  there  was  but  very 
little  in  his  character,  made  visible,  which  was  at- 
tractive. 

When  only  thirteen  years  old  he  joined  the  volun- 
teers of  Carolina  against  the  British  invasion.  In 
1781,  he  and  his  brother  Robert  were  captured  and 
imprisoned  for  a  time  at  Camden.  A  British  officer 
ordered  him  to  brush  his  mud-spattered  boots.  "  I  am 
a  prisoner  of  war,  not  your  servant,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  dauntless  boy. 

The  brute  drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  a  desperate 
Dlow  at  the  head  of  the  helpless  young  prisoner. 
Andrew  raised  his  hand,  and  thus  received  two  fear- 
ful gashes, — one  on  the  hand  and  the  other  upon  the 
head.  The  officer  then  turned  to  his  brother  Robert 
with  the  same  demand.  He  also  refused,  and  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  the  keen-edged  sabre,  which  quite 
disabled  him,  and  which  probably  soon  after  caused 
his  death.  They  suffered  much  other  ill-treatment,  and 
were  finally  stricken  with  the  small-pox.  Their 
mother  was  successful  in   obtaining   their  exchange, 


and  took  her  sick  boys  home.  After  a  long  illnoss 
Andrew  recovered,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  soon 
left  him  entirely  friendless. 

Andrew  supported  himself  in  various  ways,sachas 
working  at  the  saddler's  trade,  teaching  school  and 
clerking  in  a  general  store,  until  1784,  when  he 
entered  a  law  office  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He,  however, 
gave  more  attention  to  the  wild  amusements  of  the 
times  than  to  his  studies.  In  1788,  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  Tennessee  was  then  a  part.  This  involved 
many  long  and  tedious  journeys  amid  dangers  of 
every  kind,  but  Andrew  Jackson  never  knew  fear, 
and  the  Indians  had  no  desire  to  repeat  a  skirmish 
witii  the  Sharp  Knife. 

In  17 9 1,  Mr.  Jackson  was  married  to  a  woman  who 
supposed  herself  divorced  from  her  former  husband. 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  two  years  later, 
to  find  that  the  conditions  of  the  divorce  had  just  been 
definitely  settled  by  the  first  husband.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  a  second  time,  but  the  occur- 
rence was  often  used  by  .his  enemies  to  bring  Mr. 
Jackson  into  disfavor. 

During  these  years  he  worked  hard  at  his  profes- 
sion, and  frequently  had  one  or  more  duels  on  hand, 
one  of  which,  when  he  killed  Dickenson,  was  espec- 
ially disgraceful. 

In  January,  1796,  the  Territory  of  Tennessee  then 
containing  nearly  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
people  met  in  convention  at  Knoxville  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution. Five  were  sent  from  each  of  the  eleven 
counties.  Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  the  delegates. 
The  new  State  was  entitled  to  but  one  member  ia 
the  National  House  of  Representatives.  Andrew  Jack-1 
son  was  chosen  that  member.  Mounting  his  horse  he 
rode  to  Philedelphia,  where  Congress  then    held  its 
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sessions, — a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred    miles. 

Jackson  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Jefferson  was  his  idol  He  admired 
Bonaparte,  loved  France  and  hated  England.  As  Mr. 
Jackson  took  his  seat,  G^n.  Washington,  whose 
second  term  of  office  was  then  expiring,  delivered  his 
last  speech  to  Congress.  A  committee  drew  up  a 
complimentary  address  in  reply.  Andrew  Jackson 
did  not  approve  of  the  address,  and  was  one  of  the 
twelve  who  voted  against  it.  He  was  not  willing  to 
say  that  Gen.  Washington's  adminstration  had  been 
"  wise,  firm  and  patriotic." 

Mr.  Jackson  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1797,  but  soon  resigned  and  returned  home. 
Soon  after  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  State,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years. 

When  the  war  of  181 2  with  Great  Britian  com- 
menced, Madison  occupied  the  Presidential  chair. 
Aaron  Burr  sent  word  to  the  President  that  there  was 
an  unknown  man  in  the  West,  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
would  do  credit  to  a  commission  if  one  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Just  at  that  time  Gen.  Jackson 
offered  his  services  and  those  of  twenty-five  hundred 
volunteers.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  troops 
were  assembled  at  Nashville. 

As  the  British  were  hourly  expected  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  New  Orleans,  where  Gen.  Wilkinson  was 
in  command,  he  was  ordered  to  descend  the  river 
with  fifteen  hundred  troops  to  aid  Wilkinson.  The 
expedition  reached  Natchez;  and  after  a  delay  of  sev- 
eral weeks  there,  without  accomplishing  anything, 
the  men  were  ordered  back  to  their  homes.  But  the 
energy  Gen.  Jackson  had  displayed,  and  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  comrfort  of  his  soldiers,  won  him 
golden  opinions ;  and  he  became  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  State.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  his 
toughness  gave  him  the  nickname  of  "  Old  Hickory/' 

Soon  after  this,  while  attempting  to  horsewhip  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  for  a  remark  that  gentleman 
made  about  his  taking  a  part  as  second  in  a  duel,  in 
which  a  younger  brother  of  Benton's  was  engaged, 
he  received  two  severe  pistol  wounds.  While  he  was 
lingering  upon  a  bed  of  suffering  news  came  that  the 
Indians,  who  had  combined  under  Tecumseh  from 
Florida  to  the  Lakes,  to  exterminate  the  white  set- 
tlers, were  committing  the  most  awful  ravages.  De- 
cisive action  became  necessary.  Gen.  Jackson,  with 
his  fractured  bone  just  beginning  to  heal,  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  and  unable  to  mount  his  horse  without  assis- 
tance, gave  his  amazing  energies  to  the  raising  of  an 
army  to  rendezvous  at  Fayettesville,  Alabama. 

The  Creek  Indians  had  established  a  strong  ford  on 
one  of  the  bends  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  near  the  cen- 
ter of  Alabama,  about  fifty  miles  below  Fort  Strother. 
With  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  Gen.  Jackson 
traversed  the  pathless  wilderness  in  a  march  of  eleven 
days.  He  reached  their  fort,  called  Tohopeka  or 
Horse-shoe,  on  the  27th  of  March.  18 14.    The  bend 


of  the  river  enclosed  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of 
tangled  forest  and  wild  ravine.  Across  the  narrow 
neck  the  Indians  had  constructed  a  formidable  breast- 
work of  logs  and  brush.  Here  nine  hundred  warriors, 
with  an  ample  suplyof  arms  were  assembled. 

The  fort  was  stormed.  The  fight  was  utterly  des- 
perate. Not  an  Indian  would  accept  of  quarter.  When 
bleeding  and  dying,  they  would  fight  those  who  en- 
deavored to  spare  their  lives.  From  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing until  dark,  the  battle  raged.  The  carnage  was 
awful  and  revolting.  Some  threw  themselves  into  the 
river;  but  the  unerring  bullet  struck  their  heads  as 
they  swam.  Nearly  everyone  of  the  nine  hundred  war- 
rios  were  killed  A  few  probably,  in  the  night,  swam 
the  river  and  escaped.  This  ended  the  war.  The 
power  of  the  Creeks  was  broken  forever.  This  bold 
plunge  into  the  wilderness,  with  itsterriffic  slaughter, 
so  appalled  the  savages,  that  the  haggard  remnants 
of  the  bands  came  to  the  camp,  begging  for  peace. 

This  closing  of  the  Creek  war  enabled  us  to  con- 
centrate all  our  militia  upon  the  British,  who  were  the 
allies  of  the  Indians  No  man  of  less  resolute  will 
than  Gen.  Jackson  could  have  conducted  this  Indian 
campaign  to  so  successful  an  issue  Immediately  he 
was  appointed  major-general. 

Late  in.  August,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand 
men,  on  a  rushing  march,  Gen.  Jackson  came  to 
Mobile.  A  British  fleet  came  from  Pensacola,  landed 
a  force  upon  the  beach,  anchored  near  the  little  fort, 
and  from  both  ship  and  shore  commenced  a  furious 
assault  The  battle  was  long  and  doubtful.  At  length 
one  of  the  ships  was  blown  up    and  the  rest  retired. 

Garrisoning  Mobile,  where  he  had  taken  his  little 
army,  he  moved  his  troops  to  New  Orleans, 
And  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  w  hich  soon  ensued, 
was  in  reality  a  very  arduous  campaign.  This  won 
for  Gen.  Jackson  an  imperishable  name.  Here  his 
troops,  which  numbered  about  four  thousand  men, 
won  a  signal  victory  over  the  British  army  of  about 
nine  thousand.  His  loss  was  but  thirteen,  while  the 
loss  of  the  British  was  two  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  name  of  Gen.  Jackson  soon  began  to  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Presidency,  but,  in  T824, 
he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Adams.  He  was,  however, 
successful  in  the  election  of  1828,  and  was  re-elected 
for  a  second  term  in  1832.  In  1829,  just  before  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  the  government,  he  met  with 
the  most  terrible  affliction  of  his  life  in  the  death  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  loved  with  a  devotion  which  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  From  the  shock  of 
her  death  he  never  recovered. 

His  administration  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  our  country;  applauded  by  one  party, 
condemned  by  the  other.  No  man  had  more  bitter 
enemies  or  warmer  friends.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
two  terms  of  office  he  retired  to  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  died  June  8,  1845.  The  last  years  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's life  were  that  of  a   devoted  Christian   man. 
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ARTIN  VAN  BUREN,  the 
eighth      President     of     the 
United  States,  was  born  at 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.   5, 
1782.     He  died  at  the  same 
place,  July    24,    1862.      His 
body  rests  in   the  cemetery 
at  Kinderhook.     Above  it  is 
a  plain  granite    shaft  fifteen  feet 
high,  bearing  a  simple  inscription 
about  half  way  up   on   one    face. 
The  lot  is  unfenced,  unbordered 
or  unbounded  by  shrub  or  flower. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  life  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
of  romantic  interest.  He  fought  no  battles,  engaged 
i.i  no  wild  adventures.  Though  his  life  was  stormy  in 
political  and  intellectual  conflicts,  and  he  gained  many 
signal  victories,  his  days  passed  uneventful  in  those 
incidents  which  give  zest  to  biography.  His  an- 
cestors, as  his  name  indicates,  were  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  were  among  the  earliest  emigrants  from  Holland 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
residing  in  the  old  town  of  Kinderhook.  His  mother, 
also  of  Dutch  lineage,  was  a  woman  of  superior  intel- 
.  ligence  and  exemplary  piety. 

He  was  decidedly  a  precocious  boy,  developing  un- 
usual activity,  vigor  and  strength  of  mind.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  had  finished  his  academic  studies 
in  his  native  village,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law.  As  he  had  not  a  collegiate  education,  seven 
years  of  study  in  a  law-office  were  required  of  him 
before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  Inspired  with 
a  lofty  ambition,  and  conscious  of  his  powers,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  indefatigable  industry.  After 
spending  six  years  in  an  office  in  his   native  village, 


he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  for  the  seventh  year. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. The  great  conflict  between  the  Federal  and 
Republican  party  was  then  at  its  height.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  from  the  beginning  a  politician.  He  had, 
perhaps,  imbibed  that  spirit  while  listening  to  the 
many  discussions  which  had  been  carried  on  in  his 
father's  hotel.  He  was  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
Jefferson,  and  earnestly  and  eloquently  espoused  the 
cause  of  State  Rights ;  though  at  that  time  the  Fed- 
eral party  held  the  supremacy  both  in  his  town 
and  State. 

His  success  and  increasing  ruputation  led  him 
after  six  years  of  practice,  to  remove  to  Hudson,  th, 
county  seat  of  his  county.  Here  he  spent  seven  years . 
constantly  gaining  strength  by  contending  in  the- 
courts  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  adorned 
the  bar  of  his  State. 

Just  before  leaving  Kinderhook  for  Hudson,  Mi. 
Van  Buren  married  a  lady  alike  distinguished  for 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  After  twelve  short 
years  she  sank  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  consump- 
tion, leaving  her  husband  and  four  sons  to  weep  over 
her  loss.  For  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
an  earnest,  successful,  assiduous  lawyer.  The  record 
of  those  years  is  barren  in  items  of  public  interest. 
In  t  81 2,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  gave  his  strenuous  support  to 
Mr.  Madison's  adminstration.  In  1815,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General,  and  the  next  year  moyed 
to  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

While  he  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  had 
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the  moral  courage  to  avow  that  true  democracy  did 
not  require  that  "  universal  suffrage "  which  admits 
the  vile,  the  degraded,  the  ignorant,  to  the  right  of 
governing  the  State.  In  true  consistency  with  his 
democratic  principles,  he  contended  that,  while  the 
path  leading  to  the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  open 
to  every  man  without  distinction,  no  one  should  be 
invested  with  that  sacred  prerogative,  unless  he  were 
in  some  degree  qualified  for  it  by  intelligence,  virtue 
and  some  property  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the 
State. 

In  182 1  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  took  a  seat 
in  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  his 
native  State.  His  course  in  this  convention  secured 
the  approval  of  men  of  all  parties.  No  one  could 
doubt  the  singleness  of  his  endeavors  to  promote  the 
interests  of  all  classes  in  the  community.  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  rose  at  once  to  a 
conspicuous  position  as  an  active  and  useful  legislator. 

In  1827,  John  Quincy  Adams  being  then  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  re-elected  to 
me  Senate.  He  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  de- 
termined opposer  of  the  Administration,  adopting  the 
"State  Rights"  view  in  opposition  to  what  was 
deemed  the  Federal  proclivities  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1828,  he  was  chosen  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  accordingly  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  Probably  no  one  in  the  United 
States  contributed  so  much  towards  ejecting  John  Q. 
Adams  from  the  Presidential  chair,  and  placing  in  it 
Andrew  Jackson,  as  did  Martin  Van  Buren.  Whether 
entitled  to  the  reputation  or  not,  he  certainly  was  re- 
garded throughout  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
most  skillful,  sagacious  and  cunning  of  politicians. 
It  was  supposed  that  no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  how 
to  touch  the  secret  spiings  of  action;  how  to  pull  all 
the  wires  to  put  his  machinery  in  motion ;  and  how  to 
organize  a  political  army  which  would,  secretly  and 
stealthily  accomplish  the  most  gigantic  results.  By 
these  powers  it  is  said  that  he  outwitted  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  secured  results  which 
few  thought  then  could  be  accomplished. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President  he 
appointed  Mr.  Van  Buren  Secretary  of  State.  This 
position  he  resigned  in  1831,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  Minister  to  England,  where  he  went  the 
same  autumn.  The  Senate,  however,  when  it  met, 
refused  to  ratify  the  nomination,  and  he  returned 


home,  apparently  untroubled ;  was  nominated  Vice 
President  in  the  place  of  Calhoun,  at  the  re-election 
of  President  Jackson;  and  with  smiles  for  all  and 
frowns  for  none,  he  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  that 
Senate  which  had  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination 
as  ambassador. 

His  rejection  by  the  Senate  roused  all  the  zeal  of 
President  Jackson  in  behalf  of  his  repudiated  favor- 
ite; and  this,  probably  more  than  any  other  cause, 
secured  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. On  the  20th  of  May,  1836,  Mr.  Van  Buren  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  to  succeed  Gen. 
Jackson  as  President  of  the  United  States,  He  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  to  the  delight  of  the 
retiring  President.  "  Leaving  New  York  out  of  the 
canvass,"  says  Mr.  Parton,  "the  election  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  the  Presidency  was  as  much  the  act  of  Gen. 
Jackson  as  though  the  Constitution  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  power  to  appoint  a  successor." 

His  administration  was  filled  with  exciting  events. 
The  insurrection  in  Canada,  which  threatened  to  in 
volve  this  country  in  war  with  England,  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question,  and  finally  the  great  commer- 
cial panic  which  spread  over  the  country,  all  were 
trials  to  his  wisdom.  The  financial  distress  was  at- 
tributed to  the  management  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  brought  the  President  into  such  disfavor  that  he 
failed  of  re-election. 

With  the  exception  of  being  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  "Free  Soir'  Democrats,  in  1848, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  lived  quietly  upon  his  estate  until 
his  death. 

He  had  ever  been  a  prudent  man,  of  frugal  habits, 
and  living  within  his  income,  had  now  fortunately  a 
competence  for  his  declining  years.  His  unblemished 
character,  his  commanding  abilities,  his  unquestioned 
patriotism,  and  the  distinguished  positions  which  he 
had  occupied  in  the  government  of  our  country,  se- 
cured to  him  not  only  the  homage  of  his  party,  but 
the  respect  ot  the  whole  community.  It  was  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1841,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  retired  from 
the  presidency.  From  his  fine  estate  at  Lindenwald, 
he  still  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  politics 
of  the  country.  From  this  time  until  his  death,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he 
resided  at  Lindenwald,  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  of 
culture  and  of  wealth;  enjoying  in  a  healthy  old 
age,  probably  far  more  happiness  than  he  had  before 
>  experienced  amid  the  stormy  scenes  of  his  active  life. 
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ILLIAM  HENRY  HARRI- 
SON, the  ninth   President  of 
the   United  States,  was  born 
at  Berkeley,  Va.,  Feb.  9,  1773. 
His  father,   Benjamin   Harri- 
son, was  in  comparatively  op- 
ulent circumstances,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  day.      He  was  an 
intimate    friend    of     George 
Washington,  was  early  elected 
a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,    and  was    conspicuous 
among  the  patriots  of  Virginia  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  crown.     In  the  celebrated 
Congress  of  1775,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison   and   John   Hancock   were 
both  candidates  for  the  office  of 
speaker. 

Mr  Harrison  was  subsequently 
chosen  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
was  twice  re-elected.  His  son, 
William  Henry,  of  course  enjoyed 
in  childhood  all  the  advantages  which  wealth  and 
intellectual  and  cultivated  society  could  give.  Hav- 
ing received  a  thorough  common-school  education,  he 
entered  Hampden  Sidney  College,  where  he  graduated 
with  honor  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
*hen  repaired  to  Philadelphia  to  study  medicine  under 
the  instructions  of  Dr.  Rush  and  the  guardianship  of 
Robert  Morris,  both  of  whom  were,  with  his  father, 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  troubles,  and  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he 
abandoned  his  medical  studies  and  entered  the  army, 
having  obtained  a  commission  of  Ensign  from  Presi- 


dent Washington.  He  was  then  but  19  years  old. 
From  that  time  he  passed  gradually  upward  in  rank 
until  he  became  aid  to  General  Wayne,  after  whose 
death  he  resigned  his  commission.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  North-western  Territory.  This 
Territory  was  then  entitled  to  but  one  member  in 
Congress  and  Capt.  Harrison  was  chosen  to  fill  that 
position. 

In  the  spring  of  1800  the  North-western  Territory 
was  divided  by  Congress  into  two  portions.  The 
eastern  portion,  comprising  the  region  now  embraced 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  called  u  The  Territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio."  The  western  portion,  which 
included  what  is  now  called  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  was  called  the  "Indiana  Territory."  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  then  27  years  of  age,  was  ap- 
pointed by  John  Adams,  Governor  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  immediately  after,  also  Governor  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  He  was  thus  ruler  over  almost  as 
extensive  a  realm  as  any  sovereign  upon  the  globe.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  was  in- 
vested with  powers  nearly  dictatorial  over  the  now 
rapidly  increasing  white  population.  The  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  these  responsible 
duties  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  four 
times  appointed  to  this  office — first  by  John  Adams, 
twice  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  afterwards  by  Presi- 
dent Madisoii. 

When  he  began  his  adminstration  there  were  but 
three  white  settlements  in  that  almost  boundless  region, 
now  crowded  with  cities  and  resounding  with  all  the 
tumult  of  wealth  and  traffic.  One  of  these  settlements 
was  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  Louisville ;  one  at 
Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  third  a  French 
settlement. 

The  vast  wilderness  over  which  Gov.  Rarrisoi* 
reigned  was  filled  with  many  tribes  of  Indians.  Abou- 
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the  year  1806,  two  extraordinary  men,  twin  brothers, 
of  the  Shawnese  tribe,  rose  among  them.  One  of 
these  was  called  Tecumseh,  or  "The  Crouching 
Panther;"  the  other,  Oiliwacheca,  or  "The  Prophet." 
Tecumseh  was  not  only  an  Indian  warrior,  but  a  man 
of  great  sagacity,  far-reaching  foresight  and  indomit- 
able perseverance  in  any  enterprise  in  which  he  might 
engage.  He  was  inspired  with  the  highest  enthusiasm, 
and  had  long  regarded  with  dread  and  with  hatred 
the  encroachment  of  the  whites  upon  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  his  fathers.  His  brother,  the  Prophet,  was 
anorator,  who  could  sway  the  feelings  of  the  untutored 
Indian  as  the  gale  tossed  the  tree-tops  beneath  which 
they  dwelt. 

But  the  Prophet  was  not  merely  an  orator:  he  was, 
in  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  Indians,  invested 
with  the  superhuman  dignity  of  a  medicine-man  or  a 
magician.  With  an  enthusiasm  unsurpassed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit  rousing  Europe  to  the  crusades,  he  went 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  assuming  that  he  was  specially  sent 
by  the  Great  Spirit. 

Gov.  Harrison  made  many  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  Indians,  but  at  last  the  war  came,  and  at  Tippe- 
canoe the  Indians  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
October  28,  1812,  his  army  began  its  march.  When 
near  the  Prophets  town  three  Indians  of  rank  made 
their  appearance  and  inquired  why  Gov.  Harrison  was 
approaching  them  in  so  hostile  an  attitude.  After  a 
short  conference,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  meet- 
ing the  next  day,  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace. 

But  Gov.  Harrison  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  character  to  be  deceived  by  such  protes- 
tations. Selecting  a  favorable  spot  for  his  night's  en- 
campment, he  took  every  precaution  against  surprise. 
His  troops  were  posted  in  a  hollow  square,  and  slept 
upon  their  arms. 

The  troops  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  for 
rest;  but  every  man  had  his  accoutrements  on,  his 
loaded  musket  by  his  side,  and  his  bayonet  fixed.  The 
wakeful  Governor,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  had  risen,  and  was  sitting  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  aids  by  the  embers  of  a  waning  fire.  It 
was  a  chill,  cloudy  morning  with  a  drizzling  rain.  In 
the  darkness,  the  Indians  had  crept  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, and  just  then,  with  a  savage  yell,  rushed,  with  all 
the  desperation  which  superstition  and  passion  most 
highly  inflamed  could  give,  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
little  army.  The  savages  had  been  amply  provided 
with  guns  and  ammunition  by  the  English.  Their 
war-whoop  was  accompained  by  a  shower  of  bullets. 

The  camp-fires  were  instantly  extinguished,  as  the 
light  aided  the  Indians  in  their  aim.  With  hide- 
ous yells,  the  Indian  bands  rushed  on,  not  doubting  a 
speedy  and  an  entire  victory.  But  Gen.  Harrisons 
troops  stood  as  immovable  as  the  rocks  around  them 
until  day  dawned:  they  then  made  a  simultaneous 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  swept  every  thing  be- 
fore   them,    and    completely    routing    the    foe. 


Gov.  Harrison  now  had  all  his  energies  tasked 
to  the  utmost.  The  British  descending  from  the  Can  - 
adas,  were  of  themselves  a  very  formidable  force  ;  but 
with  their  savage  allies,  rushing  like  wolves  from  the 
forest,  searching  out  every  remote  farm-house,  burn- 
ing, plundering,  scalping,  torturing,  the  wide  frontier 
was  plunged  into  a  state  of  consternation  which  even 
the  most  vivid  imagination  can  but  faintly  conceive. 
The  war-whoop  was  resounding  everywhere  in  the 
forest.  The  horizon  was  illuminated  with  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  cabins  of  the  settlers.  Gen  Hull  had  made 
the  ignominious  surrender  of  his  forces  at  Detroit. 
Under  these  despairing  circumstances,  Gov.  Harrison 
was  appointed  by  President  Madison  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  North-western  army,  with  orders  to  retake 
Detroit,  and  to  protect  the  frontiers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  place  a  man  in  a  situation 
demanding  more  energy,  sagacity  and  courage;  but 
General  Harrison  was  found  equal  to  the  position, 
and  nobly  and  triumphantly  did  he  meet  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities. 

He  won  the  love  of  his  soldiers  by  always  sharing 
with  them  their  fatigue.  His  whole  baggage,  while 
pursuing  the  foe  up  the  Thames,  was  carried  in  a 
valise;  and  his  bedding  consisted  of  a  single  blanket 
lashed  over  his  saddle,  Thirty-five  British  officers, 
his  prisoners  of  war,  supped  with  him  after  the  battle. 
The  only  fare  he  could  give  them  was  beef  roasted 
before  the  fire,  without  bread  or  salt. 

In  1 8 16,  Gen.  Harrison  was  chosen  a  member  ol 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  to  represent 
the  District  of  Ohio.  In  Congress  he  proved  an 
active  member;  and  whenever  he  spoke,  it  was  with 
force  of  reason  and  power  of  eloquence,  which  arrested 
the  attention  of  all  the  members. 

In  1 819,  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  Senate  ol 
Ohio;  and  in  1824,  as  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
of  that  State,  he  gave  his  vote  for  Henry  Clay.  The 
same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  1836,  the  friends  of  Gen.  Harrison  brought  him 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  against 
Van  Buren,  but  he  was  defeated.  At  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren 's  term,  he  was  re -nominated  by  his 
party,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  Whigs,  with  John  Tyler  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 
The  contest  was  very  animated.  Gen.  Jackson  gave 
all  his  influence  to  prevent  Harrison's  election  ;  but 
his  triumph  was  signal. 

The  cabinet  which  be  formed,  with  Daniel  Webster 
at  its  head  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  with  which  any  President  had  ever  been 
surrounded.  Never  were  the  prospects  of  an  admin- 
istration more  flattering,  or  the  hopes  of  the  country 
more  sanguine.  In  the  midst  of  these  bright  and 
joyous  prospects,  Gen.  Harrison  was  seized  by  a 
pleurisy-fever  and  after  a  few  days  of  violent  sick- 
ness, died  on  the  4th  of  April ;  just  one  month  after 
his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
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OHN    TYLER,     the    tenth 
|L  Presidentof  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  in  Charles-city 
Co.,  Va.,  March  29, 1790.  He 
was  the  favored  child   of  af- 
fluence and  high    social    po- 
sition.    At  the    early  age   of 
twelve,  John  entered  William 
and   Mary  College  and  grad- 
uated with  much  honor  when 
but  seventeen  years  old.  After 
graduating,  he  devoted   him- 
self with    great    assiduity  to   the 
study    of    law,    partly   with    his 
father   and   partly  with   Edmund 
Randolph,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  Virginia. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  lie 
commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
His  success  was  rapid  and  aston- 
ishing. It  is  said  that  three 
months  had  not  elapsed  ere  there 
was  scarcely  a  case  on  the  dock- 
et of  the  court  in  which  he  was 
not  retained.  When  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  almost  unanimously  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State 
Legislature.  He  connected  himself  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  warmly  advocated  the  measures  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  For  five  successive  years  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  receiving  nearly  the 
unanimous  vote  or  his  county. 

When  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress.  Here  he  acted  earnestly  and 
ably  with  the  Democratic  party,  opposing  a  national 
bank,  internal  improvements  by  the  General  ^<>vem* 


ment,  a  protective  tariff,  and  advocating  a  strict  con* 
struction  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  most  careful 
vigilance  over  State  rights.  His  labors  in  Congress 
were  so  arduous  that  before  the  close  of  his  second 
term  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  and  retire  to  his 
estate  in  Charles-city  Co.,  to  recruit  his  health.  He, 
however,  soon  after  consented  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
State  Legislature,  where  his  influence  was  powerful 
in  promoting  public  works  of  great  utility.  With  a 
reputation  thus  canstantly  increasing,  he  was  chosen 
by  a  very  large  majority  of  votes,  Governor  of  his 
native  State.  His  administration  was  signally  a  suc- 
cessful one.  His  popularity  secured  his  re-election. 
John  Randolph,  a  brilliant,  erratic,  half-crazed 
man,  then  represented  Virginia  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  A  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  displeased  with  Mr.  Randolph's  wayward  course, 
and  brought  forward  John  Tyler  as  his  opponent, 
considering  him  the  only  man  in  Virginia  of  sufficient 
popularity  to  succeed  against  the  renowned  orator  of 
Roanoke.     Mr.  Tyler  was  the  victor. 

In  accordance  with  his  professions,  upon  taking  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  opposed  the  tariff;  he  spoke  against  and 
voted  against  the  bank  as  unconstitutional ;  he  stren- 
uously opposed  all  restrictions  upon  slavery,  resist- 
ing all  projects  of  internal  improvements  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  avowed  his  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Calhoun's  view  of  nullification  ;  he  declared  that  Gen. 
Jackson,  by  his  opposition  to  the  nullifiers,  had 
abandoned  the  piinciples  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Such  was  Mr.  Tyler's  record  in  Congress, — a  record 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he 
had  always  avowed. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession.     There  was  a  cplit  in  the   Democratic 
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party.  His  friends  still  regarded  him  as  a  true  Jef- 
fersonian,  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  showered  compli- 
ments upon  him.  He  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
forty-six.  His  career  had  been  very  brilliant.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  devotion  to  public  business,  his  pri- 
vate affairs  had  fallen  into  some  disorder;  and  it  was 
not  without  satisfaction  that  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of  his  plan- 
tation. Soon  after  this  he  removed  to  Williamsburg, 
for  the  better  education  of  his  children ;  and  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

By  the  Southern  Whigs,  he  was  sent  to  the  national 
convention  at  Harrisburg  to  nominate  a  President  in 
1839.  The  majority  of  votes  were  given  to  Gen.  Har- 
rison, a  genuine  Whig,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  South,  who  wished  for  Henry  Clay.  To  concili- 
ate the  Southern  Whigs  and  to  secure  their  vote,  the 
convention  then  nominated  John  Tyler  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident. It  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  Whig  party  in  the  North :  but  the  Vice 
President  has  but  very  little  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment, his  main  and  almost  only  duty  being  to  pre- 
side over  the  meetings  of  the  Senate.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  a  Whig  President,  and,  in  reality,  a 
Democratic  Vice  President  were  chosen. 

In  1 84 1,  Mr.  Tyler  was  inaugurated  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  one  short  month  from 
that  time,  President  Harrison  died,  and  Mr.  Tyler 
thus  found  himself,  to  his  own  surprise  and  that  ot 
the  whole  Nation,  an  occupant  of  the  Presidential 
chair.  This  was  a  new  test  of  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  as  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  that  such  an  event  had  occured.  Mr.  Tyler 
was  at  home  in  Williamsburg  when  he  received  the 
unexpected  tidings  of  the  death  of  President  Harri- 
son. He  hastened  to  Washington,  and  on  the  6th  of 
April  was  inaugurated  to  the  high  and  responsible 
office.  He  was  placed  in  a  position  of  exceeding 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  All  his  long  life  he  had  been 
opposed  to  the  main  principles  of  the  party  which  had 
brought  him  into  power.  He  had  ever  been  a  con- 
sistent, honest  man,  with  an  unblemished  record. 
Gen.  Harrison  had  selected  a  Whig  cabinet.  #  Should 
he  retain  them,  and  thus  surround  himself  with  coun- 
sellors whose  views  were  antagonistic  to  his  own?  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  he  turn  against  the  party 
which  had  elected  him  and  select  a  cabinet  in  har- 
mony with  himself,  and  which  would  oppose  all  those 
views  which  the  Whigs  deemed  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare?  This  was  his  fearful  dilemma.^  He  in- 
vited the  cabinet  which  President  Harrison  had 
^elected  to  retain  their  seats.  He  reccommended  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  that  God  would  guide  and 
bless  us. 

The  Whigs  carried  through  Congress  a  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  President,  after  ten  days'  delay,  returned  it  with 
his  veto.      He  suggested,  however,  that  he  would 


approve  of  a  bill  drawn  up  upon  such  a  plan  as  he 
proposed.  Such  a  bill  was  accordingly  prepared,  and 
privately  submitted  to  him.  He  gave  it  his  approval 
It  was  passed  without  alteration,  and  he  sent  it  back 
with  his  veto.  Here  commenced  the  open  rupture. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  provoked  to  this  meas- 
ure by  a  published  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  M. 
Botts,  a  distinguished  Virginia  Whig,  who  severely 
touched  the  pride  of  the  President. 

The  opposition  now  exultingly  received  the  Presi- 
dent into  their  arms.  The  party  which  elected  him 
denounced  him  bitterly.  All  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Webster,  resigned.  The  Whigs 
of  Congress,  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  held  a 
meeting  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  proclaiming  that  all  political  alliance 
between  the  Whigs  and  President  Tyler  were  at 
an  end. 

Still  the  President  attempted  to  conciliate.  He 
appointed  a  new  cabinet  of  distinguished  Whigs  and 
Conservatives,  carefully  leaving  out  all  strong  party 
men.  Mr.  Webster  soon  found  it  necessary  to  resign, 
forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  his  Whig  friends.  Thus 
the  four  years  of  Mr.  Tyler's  unfortunate  administra- 
tion passed  sadly  away.  No  one  was  satisfied.  The 
land  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  vituperation.  Whigs 
and  Democrats  alike  assailed  him.  More  and  more, 
however,  he  brought  himself  into  sympathy  with  his 
old  friends,  the  Democrats,  until  at  the  close  of  his  term, 
he  gave  his  whole  influence  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  his  successor. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  he  retired  from  the 
harassments  of  office,  to  the  regret  of  neither  party,  and 
probably  to  his  own  unspeakable  relief.  His  first  wife, 
Miss  Letitia  Christian,  died  in  Washington,  in  1842; 
and  in  June,  1844,  President  Tyler  was  again  married, 
at  New  York,  to  Miss  Julia  Gardiner,  a  young  lady  of 
many  personal  and  intellectual  accomplishments. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  Mr.  Tyler  passed  mainly 
in  retirement  at  his  beautiful  home, — Sherwood  For- 
est, Charles-city  Co.,  Va.  A  polished  gentleman  in 
his  manners,  richly  furnished  with  information  from 
books  and  experience  in  the  world,  and  possessing 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation,  his  family  circle  was 
the  scene  of  unasual  attractions.  With  sufficient 
means  for  the  exercise  of  a  generous  hospitality,  he 
might  have  enjoyed  a  serene  old  age  with  the  few 
friends  who  gathered  around  him,  were  it  not  for  the 
storms  of  civil  war  which  his  own  principles  and 
policy  had  helped  to  introduce. 

When  the  great  Rebellion  rose,  which  the  State- 
rights  and  nullifying  doctrines  of  Mr.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn had  inaugurated,  President  Tyler  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  joined  the  Confed- 
erates. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  their  Congress; 
and  while  engaged  in  active  measures  to  destroy,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  Government  over  which  he  had 
once  presided,  he  was  taken  sick  and  soon  died. 
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AMES  K.  POLK,  the  eleventh 
^President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Mecklenburg  Co., 
N.  C.,Nov.  2,  1795.     His  par- 
ents were    Samuel   and    Jane 
(Knox)  Polk,  the  former  a  son 
of  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  who  located 
at  the  above  place,  as  one  of  the 
first  pioneers,  in  1735. 

In  the  year  1 006,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Polk  famly,  Samuel  Polk  emi- 
grated some  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  farther  west,  to  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Duck  River.  Here  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness,  in  a  region 
which  was  subsequently  called  Mau- 
ry Co.,  they  reared  their  log  huts, 
and  established  their  homes.  In  the 
hard  toil  of  a  new  farm  in  the  wil- 
derness, James  K.  Polk  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  childhood  and 
youth.  His  father,  adding  the  pur- 
suit of  a  surveyor  to  that  of  a  farmer, 
gradually  increased  in  wealth  until 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  region.  His 
mother  was  a  superior  woman,  of  strong  common 
sense  and  earnest  piety. 

Very  early  in  life,  James  developed  a  taste  for 
reading  and  expressed  the  strongest  desire  to  obtain 
a  liberal  education.  His  mother's  training  had  made 
him  methodical  in  his  habits,  had  taught  him  punct- 
uality and  industry,  and  had  inspired  him  with  lofty 
principles  of  morality.  His  health  was  frail ;  and  his 
father,  fearing  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  endure  a 


sedentary  life,  got  a  situation  for  him  behind  the 
counter,  hoping  to  fit  him  for  commercial  pursuits. 

This  was  to  James  a  bitter  disappointment.  He 
had  no  taste  for  these  duties,  and  his  daily  tasks 
were  irksome  in  the  extreme.  He  remained  in  this 
uncongenial  occupation  but  a  few  weeks,  when  at  his 
earnest  solicitation  his  father  removed  him,  and  made 
arrangements  for  him  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Soon 
after  he  sent  him  to  Murfreesboro  Academy.  With 
ardor  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  he  pressed 
forward  in  his  studies,  and  in  less  than  two  and  a  half 
years,  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  entered  the  sophomore 
class  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  most  exemplary  of 
scholars,  punctual  in  every  exercise,  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  absent  from  a  recitation  or  a  religious 
service. 

He  graduated  in  1818,  with  the  highest  honors,  be* 
ing  deemed  the  best  scholar  of  his  class,  both  in 
mathematics  and  the  classics.  He  was  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Mr.  Polk's  health  was  at  this 
time  much  impaired  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
had  prosecuted  his  studies.  After  a  short  season  of 
relaxation  he  went  to  Nashville,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Felix  Grundy,  to  study  law.  Here  Mr.  Polk 
•  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
resided  on  his  plantation,  the  Hermitage,  but  a  few- 
miles  from  Nashville.  They  had  probably  been 
slightly  acquainted  before. 

Mr.  Polk's  father  was  a  JefTersonian  Republican,, 
and  James  K.  Polk  ever  adhered  to  the  same  politi- 
cal faith.  He  was  a  popular  public  speaker,  and  was 
constantly  called  upon  to  address  the  meetings  of  his 
party  friends.  His  skill  as  a  speaker  was  such  that 
he  was  popularly  called  the  Napoleon  of  the  stump. 
He  was  a  man  of  unblemished    morals,   genial  ard 
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sourterus  in  his  bearing,  and  with  that  sympathetic 
nature  in  the  joys  and  griefs  of  others  which  ever  gave 
him  troops  of  friends.  In  1823,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  Here  he  gave  his 
strong  influence  towards  the  election  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Jackson,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  January,  1824,  Mr.  Polk  married  Miss  Sarah 
Childress,  of  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.  His  bride  was 
altogether  worthy  of  him, — a  lady  of  beauty  and  cul- 
ture. In  the  fall  of  1825,  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress.  The  satisfaction  which  he  gave 
to  his  constituents  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
for  fourteen  successive  years,  until  1839,  he  was  con- 
tinued, in  that  office.  He  then  voluntarily  withdrew, 
only  that  he  might  accept  the  Gubernatorial  chair 
of  Tennessee.  In  Congress  he  was  a  laborious 
member,  a  frequent  and  a  popular  speaker.  He  was 
always  in  his  seat,  always  courteous ;  and  whenever 
he  spoke  it  was  always  to  the  point,  and  without  any 
ambitious  rhetorical  display. 

During  five  sessions  of  Congress,  Mr.  Polk  was 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Strong  passions  were  roused, 
and  stormy  scenes  were  witnessed  ;  but  Mr.  Polk  per- 
formed his  arduous  duties  to  a  very  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was 
passed  by  the  House  as  he  withdrew  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1839. 

In  accordance  with  Southern  usage,  Mr.  Polk,  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  canvassed  the  State.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  took  the  oath  of  office  at  Nashville.  In  1841, 
his  term  of  office  expired,  and  he  was  again  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party,  but  was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  Polk  was  inaugur- 
ated President  of  the  United  States.  The  verdict  of 
the  country  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  exerted 
its  influence  upon  Congress  ;  and  the  last  act  of  the 
administration  of  President  Tyler  was  to  affix  his  sig- 
nature to  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  on  the 
3d  of  March,  approving  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  American  Union.  As  Mexico  still  claimed  Texas 
as  one  of  her  provinces,  the  Mexican  minister, 
Almonte,  immediately  demanded  his  passports  and 
left  the  country,  declaring  the  act  of  the  annexation 
to  be  an  act  hostile  to  Mexico. 

In  his  first  message,  President  Polk  urged  that 
Texas  should  immediately,  by  act  of  Congress,  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  States.  In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent 


with  an  army  into  Texas  to  hold  the  country.  He  was 
sent  first  to  Nueces,  which  the  Mexicans  said  was  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas.  Then  he  was  sent  yearly 
two  hundred  miles  further  west,  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  erected  batteries  which  commanded  the 
Mexican  city  of  Matamoras,  which  was  situated  on 
the  western  banks. 

The  anticipated  collision  soon  took  place,  and  war 
was  declared  against  Mexico  by  President  Polk.  The 
war  was  pushed  forward  by  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
with  great  vigor.  Gen.  Taylor,  whose  army  was  first 
called  one  of  "observation,"  then  of  "occupation/ 
then  of  "  in  vasion, "  was  sent  forward  to  Monterey.  The 
feeble  Mexicans,  in  every  encounter,  were  hopelessly 
and  awfully  slaughtered.  The  day  of  judgement 
alone  can  reveal  the  misery  which  this  war  caused. 
It  was  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
that  the  war  was  brought  on. 

1  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Mexico  was 
prostrate  before  us.  Her  capital  was  in  our  hands. 
We  now  consented  to  peace  upon  the  condition  that 
Mexico  should  surrender  to  us,  in  addition  to  Texas, 
all  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia. This  new  demand  embraced,  exclusive  of 
Texas,  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  This 
was  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  nine  States  of  the 
size  of  New  York.  Thus  slavery  was  securing  eighteen 
majestic  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union.  There  were 
some  Americans  who  thougnt  it  all  right :  there  were 
others  who  thought  it  all  wrong.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  war,  we  expended  twenty  thousand  lives  and 
more  than  a  hundred  million  of  dollars.  Of  this 
money  fifteen  millions  were  paid  to  Mexico. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  Mr.  Polk  retired  from 
office,  having  served  one  term.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday.  On  the  5th,  Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated 
as  his  successor.  Mr.  Polk  rode  to  the  Capitol  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Gen.  Taylor;  and  the  same  even- 
ing, with  Mrs.  Polk,  he  commenced  his  return  to 
Tennessee.  He  was  then  but  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
He  had  ever  been  strictly  temperate  in  all  his  habits, 
and  his  health  was  good.  With  an  ample  fortune, 
a  choice  library,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  domestic  ties 
of  the  dearest  nature,  it  seemed  as  though  long  years 
of  tranquility  and  happiness  were  before  him.  But  the 
cholera — that  fearful  scourge — was  then  sweeping  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  he  contracted, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  June,  1849,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  greatly  mourned  by  his  countrymen. 
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ACHARY  TAYLOR,  twelfth 
President  of  the  United  States, 
*~*was  born  on  the  24th  of  Nov., 
1784,  in  Orange  Co.,  Va.  His 
Iks^^^^gio  father,  Colonel  Taylor,  was 
fc  a  Virginian  of  note,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished patriot  and  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  When  Zachary 
was  an  infant,  his  father  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  emigrated 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  settled  in 
the  pathless  wilderness,  a  few 
miles  from  Louisville.  In  this  front- 
ier home,  away  from  civilization  and 
all  its  refinements,  young  Zachary 
could  enjoy  but  few  social  and  educational  advan- 
tages. When  six  years  of  age  he  attended  a  common 
school  and  was  then  regarded  as  a  bright,  active  boy, 
rather  remarkable  for  bluntness  and  decision  of  char- 
acter He  was  strong,  feailess  and  self-reliant,  and 
manifested  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  army  to  fight 
the  Indians  who  were  ravaging  the  frontiers.  There 
is  little  to  be  recorded  of  the  uneventful  years  of  his 
childhood  on  his  father's  large  but  lonely  plantation. 
In  1808,  his  father  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
the  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
army ;  and  he  joined  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
at  New  Orleans  under  Gen.  Wilkinson.  Soon  after 
this  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  a  young  lady 
from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Maryland. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Eng- 
land, in  18 1 2,  Capt.  Taylor  (for  he  had  then  been 
promoted  to  that  rank)  was  put  in  command  of  Fort 
Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  about  fifty  miles  above 
Vincennes.  This  fort  had  been  built  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  Gen.  Harrison,on  his  march  to  Tippecanoe. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  points  of  attack  by  the  Indians, 
ied  by  Tecumseh.     Its  garrison  consisted  of  a  broken 


company  of  infantry  numbering   fifty  men,   many  of 
whom  were  sick. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  181 2,  the  Indians,  stealthily, 
and  in  large  numbers,  moved  upon  the  fort.  T1k.*i* 
approach  was  first  indicated  by  the  murder  of  two 
soldiers  just  outside  of  the  stockade.  Capt.  Taylor 
made  every  possible  preparation  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated assault.  On  the  4th  of  September,  a  band  of 
forty  painted  and  plumed  savages  came  to  the  fort, 
waving  a  white  flag,  and  informed  Capt.  Taylor  that 
in  the  morning  their  chief  would  come  to  have  a  talk 
with  him.  It  was  evident  that  their  object  was  merely 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  at  the  fort,  and  Capt. 
Taylor,  well  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the  savages,  kept 
them  at  a  distance. 

The  sun  went  down;  the  savages  disappeared,  the 
garrison  slept  upon  their  arms.  One  hour  before 
midnight  the  war-whoop  burst  from  a  thousand  lips 
in  the  forest  around,  followed  by  the  discharge  of 
musketry,  and  the  rush  of  the  foe.  Every  man,  sick 
and  well,  sprang  to  his  post.  Every  man  knew  that 
defeat  was  not  merely  death,  but  in  the  case  of  cap- 
ture, death  by  the  most  agonizing  and  prolonged  tor- 
ture. No  pen  can  describe,  no  immagination  can 
conceive  the  scenes  which  ensued.  The  savages  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  lire  to  one  of  the  block-houses- 
Until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  awful  conflict 
continued.  The  savages  then,  baffled  at  every  point, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage,  retired.  Capt. 
Taylor,  for  this  gallant  defence,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  by  brevet. 

Until  the  close  of  the  war,  Major  Taylor  was  placed 
in  such  situations  that  he  saw  but  little  more  of  active 
service.  He  was  sent  far  away  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  to  Fort  Crawford,  on  Fox  River,  which 
empties  into  Green  Bay.  Here  there  was  but  little 
.  to  be  done  but  to  wear  away  the  tedious  hours  as  one 
best  could.     There  were  no  books,  no  society,  no  in- 
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tellectual  stimulus.  Thus  with  him  the  uneventful 
years  rolled  on  Gradually  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  the  Black-Hawk  war,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  that  renowned  chieftain,  Col  Taylor 
took  a  subordinate  but  a  brave  and  efficient  part. 

For  twenty -four  years  Col.  Taylor  was  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  in  scenes  so  remote,  and  in 
employments  so  obscure,  that  his  name  was  unknown 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  immediate  acquaintance. 
In  the  year  1836,  he  was  sent  to  Florida  to  compel 
the  Seminole  Indians  to  vacate  that  region  and  re- 
tire beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  their  chiefs  by  treaty, 
hac1  promised  they  should  do.  The  services  rendered 
heie  secured  for  Col.  Taylor  the  high  appreciation  of 
the  Government;  and  as  a  reward,  he  was  elevated 
tc  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet ;  and  soon 
after,  in  May,  1838,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  troops  in  Florida. 

After  two  years  of  such  wearisome  employment 
amidst  the  everglades  of  the  peninsula,  Gen.  Taylor 
obtained,  at  his  own  request,  a  change  of  command, 
and  was  stationed  over  the  Department  of  the  South- 
west, This  field  embraced.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  Establishing  his  headquarters 
at  Fort  Jessup,  in  Louisiana,  he  removed  his  family 
to  a  plantation  which  he  purchased,  near  Baton  Rogue. 
Here  he  remained  for  five  years,  buried,  as  it  were, 
from  the  world,  but  faithfully  discharging  every  duty 
imposed  upon  him. 

In  1846,  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent  to  guard  the  land 
between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  the  latter  river 
being  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which  was  then  claimed 
by  the  United  States.  Soon  the  war  with  Mexico 
was  brought  on,  and  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Gen.  Taylor  won  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Mexicans.  The  rank  of  major-general  by  brevet 
was  then  conferred  upon  Gen.  Taylor,  and  his  name 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  almost  everywhere  in 
the  Nation.  Then  came  the  battles  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista  in  which  he  won  signal  victories  over 
forces  much  larger  than  he  commanded. 

His  careless  habits  of  dress  and  his  unaffected 
simplicity,  secured  for  Gen.  Taylor  among  his  troops, 
the  sobriquet  of  "Old  Rough  and  Ready.' 

The  tidings  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Buena  Vista 
•pread  the  wildest  enthusiasm  over  the  country.  The 
name  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  on  every  one's  lips.  The 
Whig  party  decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  wonder- 
ful popularity  in  bringing  forward  the  unpolished,  un- 
lettered, honest  soldier  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Gen.  Taylor  was  astonished  at  the  an- 
nouncement, and  for  a  time  would  not  listen  to  it;  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  at  all  qualified  for  such  an 
office.  So  little  interest  had  he  taken  in  politics  that, 
for  forty  years,  he  had  not  cast  a  vote.  It  was  not 
without  chagrin  that  several  distinguished  statesmen 
who  had  been  long  years  in  the  public  service  found 
thxir  claims  set  aside  in  behalf  of  one  whose  name 


had  never  been  heard  of,  save  in  connection  with  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista.  It  is  said  that  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  haste  re- 
marked, "  It  is  a  nomination  not  fit  to  be  made." 

Gen.  Taylor  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker  nor  a  fine 
writer  His  friends  took  possession  of  him,  and  pre- 
pared such  few  communications  as  it  was  needful 
should  be  presented  to  the  public.  The  popularity  of 
the  successful  warrior  swept  the  land.  He  was  tri- 
umphantly elected  over  two  opposing  candidates, — 
Gen.  Cass  and  Ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren. 
Though  he  selected  an  excellent  cabinet,  the  good 
old  man  found  himself  in  a  very  uncongenial  position, 
and  was,  at  times,  sorely  perplexed  and  harassed. 
His  mental  sufferings  were  very  severe,  and  probably 
tended  to  hasten  his  death.  The  pro-slavery  party 
was  pushing  its  claims  with  tireless  energy,  expedi- 
tions were  fitting  out  to  capture  Cuba  ;  California  was 
pleading  for  admission  to  the  Union,  while  slavery 
stood  at  the  door  to  bar  her  out.  Gen.  Taylor  found 
the  political  conflicts  in  Washington  to  be  far  more 
trying  to  the  nerves  than  battles  with  Mexicans  or 
Indians. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  Gen.  Taylor, 
after  he  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  but  little 
over  a  year,  took  cold,  and  after  a  brief  sickness  of 
but  little  over  five  days,  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850. 
His  last  words  were,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  am 
ready.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty."  He  died 
universally  respected  and  beloved.  An  honest,  un- 
pretending man,  he  had  been  steadily  growing  in  the 
affections  of  the  people ;  and  the  Nation  bitterly  la- 
mented his  death. 

Gen.  Scott,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Gen.  Taylor,  gave  the  following  graphic  and  truthful 
description  of  his  character: — **  With  a  good  store  of 
common  sense,  Gen.  Taylors  mind  had  not  been  en- 
larged and  refreshed  by  reading,  or  much  converse 
with  the  world.  Rigidity  of  ideas  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  frontiers  and  small  military  posts  had 
been  his  home.  Hence  he  was  quite  ignorant  for  his 
rank,  and  quite  bigoted  in  his  ignorance.  His  sim- 
plicity was  child-like,  and  with  innumerable  preju- 
dices/amusing and  incorrigible,  well  suited  to  the 
tender  age.  Thus,  if  a  man,  however  respectable, 
chanced  to  wear  a  coat  of  an  unusual  color,  or  his  hat 
a  little  on  one  side  of  his  head;  or  an  officer  to  leave 
a  corner  of  his  handkerchief  dangling  from  an  out- 
side pocket, — in  any  such  case,  this  critic  held  the 
offender  to  be  a  coxcomb  (perhaps  something  worse), 
whom  he  would  not,  to  use  his  oft  repeated  phrase, 
*  touch  with  a  pair  of  tongs.' 

"Any  allusion  to  literature  beyond  good  old  Dil- 
worth's  spelling-book,  on  the  part  of  one  wearing  a 
sword,  was  evidence,  with  the  same  judge,  of  utter 
unfitness  for  heavy  marchings  and  combats.  In  short, 
few  men  have  ever  had  a  more  comfortable,  labor- 
saving  contempt  for  learning  of  every  kind," 
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ILLARD  FILLMORE,  thir- 
teenth President  of  the  United 
States,    was  born  at  Summer 
Hill,  Cayuga  Co.,   N.  Y  '.,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1800.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  ow- 
ing to  misfortune,  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances.    Of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Abiathar  Millard, 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  it    has  been 
said  that  she  possessed  an  intellect 
of  very  high  order,  united  with  much 
personal,  loveliness,  sweetness  of  dis- 
posit'on,  graceful  manners  and   ex- 
quisite sensibilities.       She    died    in 
1 83 1 ;  having  lived  to  see  her  son  a 
'         young  man   of  distinguished    prom- 
ise, though  she  was  not  permitted  to  witness  the  high 
dignity  which  he  finally  attained. 

In  consequence  of  the  secluded  home  and  limited 
means  of  his  father,  Millard  enjoyed  but  slender  ad- 
vantages for  education  in  his  early  years.  The  com- 
mon schools,  which  he  occasionally  attended  were 
very  imperfect  institutions;  and  books  were  scarce 
and  expensive.  There  was  nothing  then  in  his  char- 
acter to  indicate  the  brilliant  career  upon  which  he 
was  about  to  enter.  He  was  a  plain  farmer's  boy ; 
intelligent,  good-looking,  kind-hearted.  The  sacred 
influences  of  home  had  taught  him  to  revere  the  Bible, 
and  had  laid  the  foundations  of  an  upright  character. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him 
some  hundred  miles  from  home,  to  the  then  wilds  of 
Livingston  County,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  clothier. 
Near  the  mill  there  was  a  small  villiage,  where  some 


enterprising  man  had  commenced  the  collection  of  a 
village  library.  This  proved  an  inestimable  blessing 
to  young  Fillmore.  His  evenings  were  spent  in  read- 
ing. Soon  every  leisure  moment  was  occupied  with 
books.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  became  insatiate 
and  the  selections  which  he  made  were  continually 
more  elevating  and  instructive.  He  read  history; 
biography,  oratory,  and  thus  gradually  there  was  en- 
kindled in  his  heart  a  desire  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  worker  with  his  hands;  and  he  was  be- 
coming, almost  unknown  to  himself,  a  well-informed^ 
educated  man. 

The  young  clothier  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  and  was  of  fine  personal  appearance 
and  of  gentlemanly  demeanor.  It  so  happened  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  ample 
pecuniary  means  and  of  benevolence, — Judge  Walter 
Wood, — who  was  struck  with  the  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance of  young  Fillmore.  He  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  was  so  much  impressed  with  his  ability  and 
attainments  that  he  advised  him  to  abandon  his 
trade  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The 
young  man  replied,  that  he  had  no  means  of  his  own, 
no  friends  to  help  him  and  that  his  previous  educa- 
tion had  been  very  imperfect.  But  Judge  Wood  had 
so  much  confidence  in  him  that  he  kindly  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  own  office,  and  to  loan  him  such 
money  as  he  needed.  Most  gratefully  the  generous 
offer  was  accepted. 

There  is  in  many  minds  a  strange  delusion  about 
a  collegiate  education.  A  young  man  is  supposed  to 
be  liberally  educated  if  he  has  graduated  at  some  col- 
lege. But  many  a  boy  loiters  through  university  hal*  • 
«ind  then  enters  a  law  office,  who  is  by  no  meaxis  ae 
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well  prepared  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies  as  was 
Millard  Fillmore  when  he  graduated  at  the  clothing- 
mill  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  manual  labor,  during 
which  every  leisure  moment  had  been  devoted  to  in- 
tense mental  culture. 

In  1823,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  then 
went  to  the  village  of  Aurora,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  In  this  secluded,  peaceful  region, 
his  practice  of  course  was  limited,  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  a  sudden  rise  in  fortune  or  in  fame. 
Here,  in  the  year  1826,  he  married  a  lady  of  great 
moral  worth,  and  one  capable  of  adorning  any  station 
she  might  be  called  to  fill, — Miss  Abigail  Powers. 

His  elevation  of  character,  his  untiring  industry, 
his  legal  acquirements,  and  his  skill  as  an  advocate, 
gradually  attracted  attention ;  and  he  was  invited  to 
enter  into  partnership  under  highly  advantageous 
circumstances,  with  an  elder  member  of  the  bar  in 
Buffalo.  Just  before  removing  to  Buffalo,  in  1829, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  representative  from  Erie 
County.  Though  he  had  never  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  politics,  his  vote  and  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  Whig  party.  The  State  was  then  Democratic, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  helpless  minority  in  the 
Legislature  ,  still  the  testimony  comes  from  all  parties, 
that  his  courtesy,  ability  and  integrity,  won,  to  a  very 
unusual  degree  the  respect  of  his  associates. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  He  entered  that  troubled 
arena  in  some  of  the  most  tumultuous  hours  of  our 
national  history.  The  great  conflict  respecting  the 
national  bank  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  was 
then  raging. 

His  term  of  two  years  closed  ;  and  he  returned  to 
his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  increasing  rep- 
utation and  success.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years 
he  again  became  a  candidate  for  Congress ;  was  re- 
elected, and  took  his  seat  in  1837.  His  past  expe- 
rience  as  a  representative  gave  him  stiength  and 
confidence.  The  first  term  of  service  in  Congress  to 
any  man  can  be  but  little  more  than  an  introduction. 
He  was  now  prepared  for  active  duty.  All  his  ener- 
gies were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  good.  Every 
measure  received  his  impress. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  now  a  man  of  wide  repute,  and 
his  popularity  filled  the  State,  and  in  the  year  1847, 
he  was  elected  Comptroller  of   the  State. 


Mr.  Fillmore  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven 
years.  His  labors  at  the  bar,  in  the  Legislature,  in 
Congress  and  as  Comptroller,  had  given  him  very  con- 
siderable fame.  The  Whigs  were  casting  about  to 
find  suitable  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  the  approaching  election.  Far  away,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  there  was  a  rough  old 
soldier,  who  had  fought  one  or  two  successful  battles 
with  the  Mexicans,  which  had  caused  his  name  to  be 
proclaimed  in  tiumpet-tones  all  over  the  land.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  associate  with  him  on  the  same 
ticket  some  man  of  reputation  as  a  statesman. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the 
names  of  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  became 
the  rallying-cry  of  the  Whigs,  as  their  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-Peesident.  The  Whig  ticket  was 
signally  triumphant.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1849, 
Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated  President,  and  Millard 
Fillmore  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  President  Taylor,  but 
about  one  year  and  four  months  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, was  suddenly  taken  sick  and  died.  By  the  Con- 
stitution, Vice-President  Fillmore  thus  became  Presi- 
dent. He  appointed  a  very  able  cabinet,  of  which 
the  illustrious  Daniel  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Fillmore  had  very  serious  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  since  the  opposition  had  a  majority  in  both 
Houses.  He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  conciliate 
the  South ;  but  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the  South  felt 
the  inadequacy  of  all  measures  of  transient  conciliation. 
The  population  of  the  free  States  was  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing over  that  of  the  slave  States  that  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  power  of  th\e  Government  should 
soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  free  States.  The 
famous  compromise  measures  were  adopted  under  Mr. 
Fillmcre's  adminstration,  and  the  Japan  Expedition 
was  sent  out.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  Mr.  Fill- 
more, having  served  one  term,  retired. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  nominated  for  the  Pres- 
idency by  the  "  Know  Nothing  "  party,  but  was  beaten 
by  Mr.  Buchanan.  After  that  Mr.  Fillmore  lived  in 
retirement.  During  the  terrible  conflict  of  civil  war, 
he  was  mostly  silent.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
his  sympathies  were  rather  with  those  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  overthrow  our  institutions.  President 
Fillmore  kept  aloof  from  the  conflict,  without  any 
cordial  words  of  cheer  to  the  one  party  or  the  other. 
He  was  thus  forgotten  by  both.  He  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  and  died  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  March  8,    1874. 
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RANKLIN     PIERCE,   the 
fourteenth    President  of  the 
jj*  United  States,  was  born  in 
Hillsborough,    N.    H.,    Nov. 
23,  1804.     His  father  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,   who, 
with    his   own     strong    arm, 
hewed   out  a    home   in    the 
wilderness.     He  was  a  man 
of    inflexible    integrity;     of 
strong,  though    uncultivated 
mind,  and  an  uncompromis- 
ing Democrat.      The    mother   of 
Franklin  Pierce  was  all  that  a  son 
could  desire, — an  intelligent,  pru- 
dent, affectionate,  Christian  wom- 
an.    Franklin  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children. 

Franklin  was  a  very  bright  and  handsome  boy,  gen- 
erous, warm-hearted  and  brave.  He  won  alike  the 
love  of  old  and  young.  The  boys  on  the  play  ground 
loved  him.  His  teachers  loved  him.  The  neighbors 
looked  upon  him  with  pride  and  affection.  He  was 
by  instinct  a  gentleman;  always  speaking  kind  words, 
doing  kind  deeds,  with  a  peculiar  unstudied  tact 
which  taught  him  what  was  agreeable.  Without  de- 
veloping any  precocity  of  genius,  or  any  unnatural 
devotion  to  books,  he  was  a  good  scholar ;  in  body, 
in  mind,  in  affections,  a  finely-developed  boy. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1820,  he 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Me  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  young  men  in  the  college. 
The  purity  of  his  moral  character,  the  unvarying 
courtesy  of  his  demeanor,  his  rank  as  a  scholar,  and 


genial  nature,  rendered  him  a  universal  favorite. 
There  was  something  very  peculiarly  winning  in  his 
address,  and  it  was  evidently  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree studied :  it  was  the  simple  outgushing  of  his 
own  magnanimous  and  loving  nature. 

Upon  graduating,  in  the  year  1824,  Franklin  Pierce 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Woodbury,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the  State,  and  a  man  of  great  private  worth.  The 
eminent  social  qualities  of  the  young  lawyer,  his 
father's  prominence  as  a  public  man,  and  the  brilliant 
political  career  into  which  Judge  W^oodbury  was  en- 
tering, all  tended  to  entice  Mr.  Pierce  into  the  faci- 
nating  yet  perilous  path  of  political  life.  With  all 
the  ardor  of  his  nature  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Gen. 
Jackson  for  the  Presidency.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Hillsborough,  and  was  soon  elected 
to  represent  the  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  Here 
he  served  for  four  years.  The  last  two  years  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  by  a  very  large  vote. 

In  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress.  Without  taking  an  active 
part  in  debates,  he  was  faithful  and  laborious  in  duty, 
and  ever  rising  in  the  estimation  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associatad. 

In  1837,  being  then  but  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 
taking  his  seat  just  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  commenced 
his  administration.  He  was  the  youngest  member  in 
the  Senate.  In  the  year  1834,  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Means  Appleton,  a  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, and  one  admirably  fitted  to  adorn  every 
station  with  which  her  husband  was  honoied.   Of  the 
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three  .sons  who  were  born  to  them,  all  now  sleep  with 
their  parents  in  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  Pierce,  with  growing  fame 
and  increasing  business  as  a  lawyer,  took  up  'his 
residence  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire. 
President  Polk,  upon  his  accession  to  office,  appointed 
Mr.  Pierce  attorney-general  of  the  United  States ;  but 
the  offer  was  declined,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
professional  engagements  at  home,  and  the  precariuos 
state  of  Mrs.  Pierce's  health.  Pie  also,  about  the 
same  time  declined  the  nomination  for  governor  by  the 
Democratic  party.  The  war  with  Mexico  called  Mr. 
Pierce  in  the  army.  Receiving  the  appointment  of 
brigadier-general,  he  embarked,  with  a  portion  of  his 
troops,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1847. 
He  took  an  important  part  in  this  war,  proving  him- 
self a  brave  and  true  soldier. 

When  Gen.  Pierce  reached  his  home  in  his  native 
State,  he  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Mexican  war,  and  coldly  by  his  oppo- 
nents. He  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
very  frequently  taking  an  active  part  in  political  ques- 
tions, giving  his  cordial  support  to  the  pro-slavery 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  compromise 
measures  met  cordially  with  his  approval ;  and  he 
strenuously  advocated  the  enforcement  of  the  infa- 
mous fugitive-slave  law,  which  so  shocked  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  the  North.  He  thus  became  distin- 
guished as  a  "Northern  man  with  Southern  principles.'' 
The  strong  partisans  of  slavery  in  the  South  conse- 
quently regarded  him  as  a  man  whom  they  could 
safely  trust  in  office  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  1852,  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion met  in  Baltimore  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  For  four  days  they  continued  in  session, 
and  in  thirty-five  ballotings  no  one  had  obtained  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Not  a  vote  thus  far  had  been  thrown 
for  Gen.  Pierce.  Then  the  Virginia  delegation 
brought  forward  his  name.  There  were  fourteen 
more  ballotings,  during  which  Gen.  Pierce  constantly 
gained  strength,  until,  at  the  forty-ninth  ballot,  he 
received  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes,  and  all 
other  candidates  eleven.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was 
the  Whig  candidate.  Gen.  Pierce  was  chosen  with 
great  unanimity.  Only  four  States — Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Kentucky  and  Tennessee  —  cast  their 
electoral  votes  against  him  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce 
was  therefore  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  on   the  4th  of  March,    1853. 


His  administration  proved  one  of  the  most  stormy  our 
country  had  ever  experienced.  The  controversy  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom  was  then  approaching  its 
culminating  point.  It  became  evident  that  there  was 
an  " irrepressible  conflict"  between  them,  and  that 
this  Nation  could  not  long  exist  "  half  slave  and  half 
free."  President  Pierce,  during  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ministration, did  every  thing  he  could  to  conciliate 
the  South  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  conflict  every 
year  grew  more  violent,  and  threats  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  were  borne  to  the  North  on  every  South- 
ern breeze. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  President 
Pierce  approached  the  close  of  his  four-years'  term 
of  office.  The  North  had  become  thoroughly  alien- 
ated from  him.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment,  goaded 
by  great  outrages,  had  been  rapidly  increasing;  all 
the  intellectual  ability  and  social  worth  of  President 
Pierce  were  forgotten  in  deep  reprehension  of  his  ad- 
ministrative acts.  The  slaveholders  of  the  South,  also, 
unmindful  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  advo- 
cated those  measures  of  Government  which  they  ap- 
proved, and  perhaps,  also,  feeling  that  he  had 
rendered  himself  so  unpopular  as  no  longer  to  be 
able  acceptably  to  serve  them,  ungratefully  dropped 
him,  and  nominated  James  Buchanan  to  succeed  him. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  President  Pierce  re- 
tired to  his  home  in  Concord.  Of  three  children,  two 
had  died,  and  his  only  surviving  child  had  been 
killed  before  his  eyes  by  a  railroad  accident ;  and  his 
wife,  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  accomplished  of 
ladies,  was  rapidly  sinking  in  consumption.  The 
hour  of  dreadful  gloom  soon  came,  and  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  world,  without  wife  or  child. 

When  the  terrible  Rebellion  burst  forth,  which  di- 
vided our  country  into  two  parties,  and  two  only,  Mr. 
•  Pierce  remained  steadfast  in  the  principles  which  he 
had  always  cherished,  and  gave  his  sympathies  to 
that  pro-slavery  party  with  which  he  had  ever  been 
allied.  He  declined  to  do  anything,  either  by  voice 
or  pen,  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. He  continued  to  reside  in  Concord  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  October, 
1869.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  social  of 
men,  an  honored  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  one  of  the  kindest  of  neighbors.  Gen- 
erous to  a  fault,  he  contributed  liberally  for  the  al- 
leviation of  suffering  and  want,  and  many  of  his  towns- 
people were  often  gladened  by  his  material   bounty. 
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AMES  BUCHANAN,  the  fif- 
teenth President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  a  small 
frontier  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1791.  The  place 
where  the  humble  cabin  of  his 
father  stood  was  called  Stony 
Batter.  It  was  a  wild  and  ro- 
mantic spot  in  a  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tains, with  towering  summits  rising 
grandly  all  around.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
a  poor  man,  who  had  emigrated  in 
1783,  with  little  property  save  his 
own  strong  arms.  Five  years  afterwards  he  married 
Elizabeth  Spear,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
and,  with  his  young  bride,  plunged  into  the  wilder- 
ness, staked  his  claim,  reared  his  log-hut,  opened  a 
clearing  with  his  axe,  and  settled  down  there  to  per- 
form his  obscure  part  in  the  drama  of  life.  In  this  se- 
el aded  home,  where  James  was  born,  he  remained 
for  eight  years,  enjoying  but  few  social  or  intellectual 
advantages.  When  James  was  eight  years  of  age,  his 
father  removed  to  the  village  of  Mercersburg,  where 
his  son  was  placed  at  school,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  study  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek.  His 
progress  was  rapid,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
entered  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle.  Here  he  de* 
veloped  remarkable  talent,  and  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  scholars  in  the  institution.  His  application 
to  study  was  intense,  and  yet  his  native  powers    en- 


abled him  to  master  the  most  abstruse  subjects  with 
facility. 

In  the  year  1809,  he  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age;  tall  and  graceful,  vigorous  in  health,  fond  of 
athletic  sport,  an  unerring  shot,  and  enlivened  with 
an  exuberant  flow  of  animal  spirits.  He  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  city  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  when  he  was 
but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Very  rapidly  he  rose 
in  his  profession,  and  at  once  took  undisputed  stand 
with  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State.  When  but 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  unaided  by  counsel,  he  suc- 
cessfully defended  before  the  State  Senate  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  State,  who  was  tried  upon  articles  of 
impeachment.  At  the  age  of  thirty  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar;  and 
there  was  no  lawyer  in  the  State  who  had  a  more  lu- 
crative practice. 

In  1820,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  run  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  elected,  and  for 
ten  years  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Lower  House. 
During  the  vacations  of  Congress,  he  occasionally 
tried  some  important  case.  In  1831,  he  retired 
altogether  from  the  toils  of  his  profession,  having  ac- 
quired an  ample  fortune. 

Gen.  Jackson,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency, 
appointed  Mr.  Buchanan  minister  to  Russia.  The 
duties  of  his  mission  he  performed  with  ability,  which 
gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Upon  his  return,  in 
1833,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  there  met,  as  his  associates,  Webster, 
Clay,  Wright  and  Calhoun.  He  advocated  the  meas- 
ures proposed  by  President  Jackson,  of  m-ik/ng  repri- 
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sals  against  France,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  our 
claims  against  that  country  ;  and  defended  the  course 
of  the  President  in  his  unprecedented  and  wholesale 
removal  from  office  of  those  who  were  not  the  sup- 
porters of  his  administration.  Upon  this  question  he 
was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  He:iry  Clay. 
He  also,  with  voice  and  vote,  advocated  expunging 
from  the  journal  of  the  Senate  the  vote  of  censure 
against  Gen.  Jackson  for  removing  the  deposits. 
Earnestly  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  urged  the  prohibition  of  the 
circulation  of  anti-slavery  documents  by  the  United 
States  mails. 

As  to  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  advo- 
cated that  they  should  be  respectfully  received;  and 
that  the  reply  should  be  returned,  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  "  Congress," 
said  he,  "  might  as  well  undertake  to  interfere  with 
slavery  under  a  foreign  government  as  in  any  of  the 
States  where  it  now  exists." 

Upon  Mr.  Polks  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Buchanan  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  such, 
took  his  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Mexican  War.  Mr.  Polk  assumed  that  crossing 
the  Nueces  by  the  American  troops  into  the  disputed 
territory  was  not  wrong,  but  for  the  Mexicans  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  into  that  territory  was  a  declaration 
of  war.  No  candid  man  can  read  with  pleasure  the 
account  of  the  course  our  Government  pursued  in  that 
movement. 

Mr.  Buchanan  identified  himself  thoroughly  with 
the  party  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  and  extension 
of  slavery,  and  brought  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
to  bear  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  He  gave  his 
cordial  approval  to  the  compromise  measures  of  1050, 
which  included  the  fugitive-slave  law.  Mr.  Pierce, 
upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  honored  Mr. 
Buchanan  with  the  mission  to  England. 

In  the  year  1856,  a  national  Democratic  conven- 
tion nominated  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency.  The 
political  conflict  was  one  of  the  most  severe  in  which 
our  country  has  ever  engaged.  All  the  friends  of 
slavery  were  on  one  side;  all  the  advocates  of  its  re- 
striction and  final  abolition,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Fre- 
mont, the  candidate  of  the  enemies  of  slavery,  re- 
reived  114  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
174,  and  was  elected.  The  popular  vote  stood 
r, 340,618,  for  Fremont,  1,224,750  for  Buchanan.  On 
March   4th,    1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  far  advanced  in  life.  Only  four 
years  were  wanting  to  fill  up  his  threescore  years  and 
ten.  His  own  friends,  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
allied  in  political  principles  and  action  for  years,  were 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  that  they 
might  rear  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  institutions  a 
nation  whose  corner-stone  should  be  human  slavery. 
In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  hopelessly  be- 
wildered     He  could  not,  with  his  long-avowed  prin- 


ciples, consistently  oppose  the  State-rights  party  in 
their  assumptions.  As  President  of  the  United  States, 
bound  by  his  oath  faithfully  to  administer  the  laws, 
he  could  not,  without  perjury  of  the  grossest  kind, 
unite  with  those  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  repub- 
lic.    He  therefore  did  nothing. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  standard  bearer 
in  the  next  Presidential  canvass.  The  pro-slavery 
party  declared,  that  if  he  were  elected,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  were  thus  taken  from  their 
hands,  they  would  secede  from  the  Union,  taking 
with  them,  as  they  retired,  the  National  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  lion's  share  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  sympathy  with  the  pro-slavery 
party  was  such,  that  he  had  been  willing  to  offer  them 
far  more  than  they  had  ventured  to  claim.  All  the 
South  had  professed  to  'ask  of  the  North  was  non- 
intervention upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan  had  been  ready  to  offer  them  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Government  to  defend  and  extend 
the  institution. 

As  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  the  slaveholders 
claiming  the  right  to  secede,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  avow- 
ing that  Congress  had  no  power  to  prevent  it,  one  of 
the  most  pitiable  exhibitions  of  governmental  im- 
becility was  exhibited  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  its 
laws  in  any  State  which  had  withdrawn,  or  which 
was  attempting  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  This 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  sword-hilt,  he  exclaimed,  "  The 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved!" 

South  Carolina  seceded  in  December,  i860;  nearly 
three  months  before  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Buchanan  looked  on  in  listless  despair. 
The  rebel  flag  was  raised  in  Charleston  r  Fort  Sumpter 
was  besieged;  our  forts,  navy-yards  and  arsenals 
were  seized  ;  our  depots  of  military  stores  were  plun- 
dered ;  and  our  custom-houses  and  post-offices  were 
appropriated  by  the  rebels. 

The  energy  of  the  rebels,  and  the  imbecility  of  our 
Executive,  were  alike  marvelous.  The  Nation  looked 
on  in  agony,  waiting  for  the  slow  weeks  to  glide  away, 
and  close  the  administration,  so  terrible  in  its  weak- 
ness At  length  the  long-looked-for  hour  of  deliver- 
ance came,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  receive  the 
scepter. 

The  administration  of  President  Buchanan  was 
certainly  the  most  calamitous  our  country  has  ex- 
perienced. His  best  friends  cannot  recall  it  with 
pleasure.  And  still  more  deplorable  it  is  for  his  fame, 
that  in  that  dreadful  conflict;  which  rolled  its  billows 
of  flame  and  blood  over  our  whole  land,  no  word  came 
from  his  lips  to  indicate  his  wish  that  our  country's 
banner  should  triumph  over  the  flag  of  the  rebellion. 
He  died  at  his  Wheatland   retreat,   June    1,    1868. 
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BRAHAM    LINCOLN,    the 

sixteenth  President  of  the 
^United  States,  was  born  in 
Hardin  Co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  12, 
1 809.  About  the  year  1 7  80,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  left  Virginia  with  his 
family  and  moved  into  the  then 
wilds  of  Kentucky.  Only  two  years 
after  this  emigration,  still  a  young 
man,  while  working  one  day  in  a 
field,  was  stealthily  approached  by 
an  Indian  and  shot  dead.  His  widow 
was  left  in  extreme  poverty  with  five 
little  children,  three  boys  and  two 
girls.  Thomas,  the  youngest  of  the 
boys,  was  four  years  of  age  at  his 
father's  death.  This  Thomas  was 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
whose  name  must  henceforth  forever  be  enrolled 
with  the  most  prominent  in  the  annals  of  our  world. 
Of  course  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  life 
of  one  so  lowly  as  Thomas  Lincoln.  He  was  among 
die  poorest  of  the  poor.  His  home  was  a  wretched 
log-cabin;  his  food  the  coarsest  and  the  meanest. 
Education  he  had  none;  he  could  never  either  read 
or  write.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  anything  for 
himself,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  cabin  of  his 
starving  motherland  push  out  into  the  world,  a  friend- 
.ess,  wandering  boy,  seeking  work.  He  hired  him- 
self out,  and  thus  spent  the  whole  of  his  youth  as  a 
laborer  in  the  fields  of  others. 

When  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  built  a  log- 
cabin  of  his  own,  and  married  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
daughter  of  another  family  of  poor  Kentucky  emi- 
grants, who  had  also  come  from  Virginia.  ^  Their 
second  child  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  The  mother  of  Abraham  was  a  noble 
woman,  gentle,  loving,  pensive,  created  to  adorn 
a  palace.,  doomed  to  toil  and  pine,  and  die  in  a  hovel. 
"  All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,"  exclaims  the  grate- 
ful son  "I  owe  to  my  angel-mother.  " 

When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  father  sold  his 


cabin  and  small  farm,  and  moved  to  Indiana  Where 
two  years  later  his  mother  died. 

Abraham  soon  became  the  scribe  of  the  uneducated 
community  around  him.  He  could  not  have  had  a 
better  school  than  this  to  teach  him  to  put  thoughts 
into  words.  He  also  became  an  eager  reader.  The 
books  he  could  obtain  were  few ;  but  these  he  read 
and  re-read  until  they  were  almost  committed  to 
memory. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  lot  of  this  lowly  family 
was  the  usual  lot  of  humanity.  There  were  joys  and 
griefs,  weddings  'and  funerals.  Abraham's  sister 
Sarah,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  was  mar- 
ried when  a  child  of  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
soon  died.  The  family  was  gradually  scattered.  Mr. 
Thomas  Lincoln  sold  out  his  squatter's  claim  in  1830, 
and  emigrated  to  Macon  Co.,  111. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
With  vigorous  hands  he  aided  his  father  in  rearing 
another  log-cabin.  Abraham  worked  diligently  at  this 
until  he  saw  the  family  comfortably  settled,  and  their 
small  lot  of  enclosed  prairie  planted  with  corn,  when 
he  announced  to  his  father  his  intention  to  leave 
home,  and  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  his  for- 
tune. Little  did  he  or  his  friends  imagine  how  bril- 
liant that  fortune  was  to  be.  He  saw  the  value  of 
education  and  was  intensely  earnest  to  improve  his 
mind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  saw  the  ruin 
which  ardent  spirits  were  causing,  and  became 
strictly  temperate;  refusing  to  allow  a  drop  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  pass  his  lips.  And  he  had  read  in 
God's  word,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;"  and  a  profane  expression  he 
was  never  heard  to  utter.  Religion  he  revered.  His 
morals  were  pure,  and  he  was  uncontaminated  by  a 
single  vice. 

Young  Abraham  worked  for  a  time  as  a  hired  laborer 
among  the  farmers.  Then  he  went  to  Springfield, 
where  he  was  employed  in  building  a  large  flat-boat. 
In  this  he  took  a  herd  of  swine,  floated  them  down 
the  Sangamon  to  the  Illinois,  and  thence  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  New  Orleans.  Whatever  Abraham  Lin- 
coln undertook,  he  performed  so  faithfully  as  to  give 
great  satisfacticn  to  his  employers.      In  this  advcn- 
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ture  his  employers  were  so  well  pleased,  that    upon 
his  return  they  placed  a  store  and  mill  under  his  care. 

In  1832,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  he 
enlisted  and  was  chosen  captain  of  a  company.  He 
returned  to  Sangamon  County,  and  although  only  23 
years  of  age,  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but 
was  defeated.  He  soon  after  received  from  Andrew 
Jackson  the  appointment  of  Postmaster  of  New  Salem, 
His  only  post-office  was  his  hat.  All  the  letters  he 
received  he  carried  there  ready  to  deliver  to  those 
he  chanced  to  meet.  He  studied  surveying,  and  soon 
made  this  his  business.  In  1834  he  again  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature;  and  was  elected  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  Springfield,  advised  him  to  study  law.  He 
walked  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield,  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Stuart  a  load  of  books,  carried  them  back  and 
began  his  legal  studies.  When  the  Legislature  as- 
sembled he  trudged  on  foot  with  his  pack  on  his  back 
one  hundred  miles  to  Vandalia,  then  the  capital.  In 
1836  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature.  Here  it 
was  he  first  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1839  he  re- 
moved to  Springfield  and  began  the  practice  of  law. 
His  success  with  the  jury  was  so  great  that  he  was 
soon  engaged  in  almost  every  noted  case  in  the  circuit. 

In  1854  the  great  discussion  began  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  slavery  question. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois, 
in  1856,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  at  once  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  that  party.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speeches  in  opposition  to  Senator  Douglas  in  the  con- 
test in  1858  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  form  a  most 
notable  part  of  his  history.  The  issue  was  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  he  took  the  broad  ground  of 
.he  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  defeated  in  this  con- 
test, but  won  a  far  higher  prize. 

The  great  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chicago 
on  the  1 6th  of  June,  i860.  The  delegates  and 
strangers  who  crowded  the  city  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.  An  immense  building  called  "  The 
Wigwam,"  was  reared  to  accommodate  the  Conven- 
tion. There  were  eleven  candidates  for  whom  votes 
were  thrown.  William  H.  Seward,  a  man  whose  fame 
as  a  statesman  had  long  filled  the  land,  was  the  most 
orominent.  It  was  generally  supposed  he  would  be 
the  nominee,  Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  received 
the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot.  Little  did  he  then 
dream  of  the  weary  years  of  toil  and  care,  and  the 
bloody  death,  to  which  that  nomination  doomed  him : 
and  as  little  did  he  dream  that  he  was  to  render  services 
to  his  country,  which  would  fix  upon  him  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  which  would  give  him 
a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  second 
only,  if  second,  to  that  of  Washington. 

Election  day  came  and  Mr.  Lincoln  received  180 
electoral  votes  out  of  203  cast,  and  was,  therefore, 
constitutionally  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  tirade  of  abuse  that  was  poured  upon  this    good 


and  merciful  man,  especially  by  the  slaveholders,  was 
greater  than  upon  any  other  man  ever  elected  to  this 
high  position.  In  February,  186 1,  Mr.  Lincoln  started 
for  Washington,  stopping  in  all  the  large  cities  on  his 
way  making  speeches.  The  whole  journey  was  frought 
with  much  danger.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  had 
already  seceded,  and  several  attempts  at  assassination 
were  afterwards  brought  to  light.  A  gang  in  Balti- 
more had  arranged,  upon  his  arrival  to  "get  up  a  row," 
and  in  the  confusion  to  make  sure  of  his  death  with  • 
revolvers  and  hand-grenades.  A  detective  unravelled 
the  plot.  A  secret  and  special  train  was  provided  to 
take  him  from  Harrisburg,  through  Baltimore,  at  an 
unexpected  hour  of  the  night.  The  train  started  at 
half-past  ten ;  and  to  prevent  any  possible  communi- 
cation on  the  part  ot  the  Secessionists  with  their  Con- 
federate gang  in  Baltimore,  as  soon  as  the  train  had 
started  the  telegraph-wires  were  cut.  Mr.  Lincoln 
reached  Washington  in  safety  and  was  inaugurated, 
although  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  all  loyal  people. 
In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
to  Mr.  Seward  the  Department  of  State,  and  to  other 
prominent  opponents  before  the  convention  he  gave 
important  positions. 

During  no  other  administration  have  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  President  been  so  manifold,  and 
the  responsibilities  so  great,  as  those  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  President  Lincoln.  Knowing  this,  and 
feeling  his  own  weakness  and  inability  to  meet,  and  in 
his  own  strength  to  cope  with,  the  difficulties,  he 
learned  early  to  seek  Divine  wisdom  and  guidance  in 
determining  his  plans,  and  Divine  comfort  in  all  his 
trials,  bofh  personal  and  national.  Contrary  to  his 
own  estimate  of  himself,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
most  courageous  of  men.  He  went  directly  into  the 
rebel  capital  just  as  the  retreating  foe  was  leaving, 
with  no  guard  but  a  few  sailors.  From  the  time  he 
had  left  Springfield,  in  1861,  however,  plans  had  been 
made  for  hisassassination,and  he  at  last  fell  a  victim 
to  one  of  them.  April  14,  1865,  he,  with  Gen.  Grant, 
was  urgently  invited  to  attend  Fords'  Theater.  It 
was  announced  that  they  would  be  present.  Gen. 
Grant,  however,  left  the  city.  President  Lincoln,  feel- 
ing, witn  his  characteristic  kindliness  of  heart,  that 
it  would  be  a  disappointment  if  he  should  fail  them, 
very  reluctantly  consented  to  go.  While  listening  to 
the  play  an  actor  by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
entered  the  box  where  the  President  and  family  were 
seated,  and  fired  a  bullet  into  his  brains.  He  died  the 
next  morning  at  seven  o'clock. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  a  nation 
plunged  into  such  deep  grief  by  the  death  of  its  ruler. 
Strong  men  met  in  the  streets  and  wept  in  speechless 
anguish.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  nation  was 
in  tears.  His  was  a  life  which  will  fitly  become  a 
model  His  name  as  the  savior  of  his  country  will 
live  with  that  of  Washington's,  its  father;  his  country- 
men being  unable  to  decide   which  is   tKe  greater. 
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NDREW  JOHNSON,  seven- 
teenth President  of  the  United 
States.  The  early  life  of 
Andrew  Johnson  contains  but 
the  record  of  poverty,  destitu- 
tion and  friendlessness.  He 
was  born  December  29,  1808, 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  His  parents, 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the 
"poor  whites  "  of  the  South,  is  ere 
in  such  circumstances,  that  they 
could  not  confer  even  the  slight- 
est advantages  of  education  upon 
their  child.  When  Andrew  was  five 
years  of  age,  his  father  accidentally 
lost  his  life  while  herorically  endeavoring  to  save  a 
friend  from  drowning.  Until  ten  years  of  age,  Andrew 
was  a  ragged  boy  about  the  streets,  supported  by  the 
labor  of  his  mother,  who  obtained  her  living  with 
her  own  hands. 

He  then,  having  never  attended  a  school  one  day, 
and  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tailor  in  his  native  town.  A  gentleman 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  tailor's  shop  occasion- 
ally, and  reading  to  the  boys  at  work  there.  He  often 
read  from  the  speeches  of  distinguished  British  states- 
men. Andrew,  who  was  endowed  with  a  mind  of  more 
than  ordinary  native  ability,  became  much  interested 
in  these  speeches ;  his  ambition  was  roused,  and  he 
was  inspired  with  a  strong  desire  to  learn  to  read. 

He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  alphabet,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  fellow- workmen, 
learned  his  letters.  He  then  called  upon  the  gentle- 
man to  borrow  the  book  of  speeches.      The  owner, 


pleased  with  his  zeal,  not  only  gave  him  the  book, 
but  assisted  him  in  learning  to  combine  the  letters 
into  words.  Under  such  difficulties  he  pressed  on 
ward  laboriously,  spending  usually  ten  or  twelve  hours 
at  work  in  the  shop,  and  then  robbing  himself  of  rest 
and  recreation  to  devote  such  time  as  he  could  to 
reading. 

He  went  to  Tennessee  in  1826,  and  located  at 
Greenville,  where  he  married  a  young  lady  who  pos 
sessed  some  education.  Under  her  instructions  he 
learned  to  write  and  cipher.  He  became  prominent 
in  the  village  debating  society,  and  a  favorite  with 
the  students  of  Greenville  College.  In  1828,  he  or- 
ganized  a  working  mans  party,  which  elected  him 
alderman,  and  in  1830  elected  him  mayor,  which 
position  he  held  three  years. 

He  now  began  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  political 
affairs ;  identifying  himself  with  the  working-classes, 
to  which  he* belonged.  In  1835,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Tennes- 
see. He  was  then  just  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
He  became  a  very  active  member  of  the  legislature, 
gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  in 
1840  "stumped  the  State,"  advocating  Martin  Tan 
Buren's  claims  to  the  Presidency,  in  opposition  to  thosv. 
of  Gen.  Harrison.  In  this  campaign  he  acquired  much 
readiness  as  a  speaker,  and  extended  and  increased 
his  reputation. 

In  1 84 1,  he  was  elected  State  Senator;  in  1843,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  by  successive 
elections,  held  that  important  post  for  ten  years.  In 
1853,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1855.  In  all  these  res]x>nsible  posb 
tions,  he  discharged  his  duties  with  distinguished  abil 
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ity,  and  proved  himself  the  warm  friend  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  In  1857,  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected 
United  States  Senator. 

Years  before,  in  1845,  he  had  warmly   advocated 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  stating   however,   as   his 
reason,  that  he  thought  this  annexation  would  prob- 
ably prove  "  to  be  the  gateway  out  of  which  the  sable 
sons  of  Africa  are  to  pass  from  bondage   to  freedom, 
and  become  merged  in  a   population   congenial   to 
themselves."    In  1850,  he  also  supported  the   com- 
promise measures,  the  two  essential  features  of  which 
were,  that  the  white  people  of  the  Territories  should 
be  permitted  to  decide  for  themselves  whether   they 
would  enslave  the  colored  people  or   not,  and  that 
the  :cree  States  of  the  North   should   return   to   the 
South  persons  who  attempted  to  escape  from  slavery. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  never  ashamed  of  his  lowly  origin: 
on  the  contrary,  he  often  took  pride  in  avowing^  that 
he  owed  his  distinction  to  his  own  exertions.      "Sir,' 
said  he  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  "  I  do  not  forget 
that  I  am  a  mechanic;  neither  do  I  forget  that  Adam 
was  a  tailor  and  sewed  fig-leaves,  and  that  our  Sav^- 
ior  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter." 

In  the  Charleston- Baltimore  convention  of  i8uo,  ne 
^as  the  choice  of  the  Tennessee  Democrats  for  the 
Presidency.  In  1861,  when  the  purpose  of  the  South- 
ern Democracy  became  apparent,  he  took  a  decided 
stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  held  that  "  slavery 
must  be  held  subordinate  to  the  Union  at  whatever 
cost."  He  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  repeatedly 
imperiled  his  own  life  to  protect  the  Unionists  of 
Tennesee.  Tennessee  having  seceded  from  the 
Union,  President  Lincoln,  on  March  4th,  1862,  ap- 
pointed him  Military  Governor  of  the  State,  and  he 
established  the  most  stringent  military  rule.  His 
numerous  proclamations  attracted  wide  attention.   In 

1864,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the    United 
States,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  April  15, 

1865,  became  President.  In  a  speech  two  days  later 
he  said,  "  The  American  people  must  be  taught,  if 
they  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a  crime  and 
must  be  punished;  that  the  Government  will  not 
always  bear  with  its  enemies;  that  it  is  strong  not 
only  to  protect,  but  to  punish.  *  *  The  people 
must  understand  that  it  (treason)  is  the  blackest  of 
crimes,  and  will  surely  be  punished."  Yet  his  whole 
administration,  the  history  of  which  is  so  wellknown, 
was  in  utter  irKonsistency  with,  and  the  most  violent 


opposition  to,  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  speech. 
In  bis  loose  policy  of  reconstruction  and   general 
amnesty,  he  was  opposed  by  Congress;  and  he  char- 
acterized  Congress  as  a  new  rebellion,  and  lawlessly 
defied  it,  in  everything  possible,  to  the  utmost.      In 
the  beginning  of  1868,011  account  of  "high   crimes 
and  misdemeanors,"  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  in  violation  of  the  Ten- 
ure of  Office  Act,  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre- 
ferred  against  him,  and  the    trial   began    March   23. 
It  was  very  tedious,  continuing   for  nearly  three 
months.     A  test  article  of  the  impeachment  was  at 
length  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  action.      It  was 
certain  that  as  the  court  voted  upon   that    article   so 
would  it  vote  upon  all.  Thirty-four  voices  pronounced 
the  President  guilty.  As  a  two-thirds  vote  was  neces- 
sary to  his  condemnation,   he  was    pronounced    ac- 
quitted, notwithstanding  the  great   majority  against 
him.     The  change  of  one  vote   from  the   not  guilty  . 
side  would  have  sustained  the  impeachment. 

The  President,  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  was 
but  little  regarded.  He  continued,  though  impotent)-, 
his  conflict  with  Congress.     His  own  party  did   not 
think  it  expedient  to  renominate  him  for   the   Presi- 
dency.    The  Nation  rallied,  with  enthusiasm    unpar- 
alleled since  the  days  of  Washington,  around  the  name 
of  Gen.    Grant.      Andrew   Johnson  was    forgotten. 
The  bullet  of  the  assassin   introduced    him   to    the 
President's  chair.     Notwithstanding  this,  never  was 
there  presented  to  a  man  a  better  opportunity  to  im- 
mortalize his  name,  and  to  win   the    gratitude   of  a 
nation.     He  failed  utterly.     He  retired  to  his   home 
in  Greenville,  Tenn.,  taking  no   very   active  part^  in 
politics  until  1875,     On    Jan.  26,  after   an   exciting 
struggle,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature   of  Ten- 
nessee, United  States  Senator  in  the  forty-fourth  Con- 
gress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  at   the   special 
session  convened  by  President  Grant,  on  the  5th  of 
March.     On  the  27th  of  July,  1875,  the  ex-President 
made  a  visit  to   his   daughter's   home,   near   Carter 
Station,  Tenn.  When  he  started  on  his  journey,  he  was 
apparently  in  his  usual  vigorous  health,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  residence  of  his  child  the  following  day,  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  rendering  him   unconscious. 
He  rallied  occasionally,  but  finally  passed   away   at 
2  a.m.,  July  31,  aged  sixty-seven  years.      His  fun- 
i   eral  was  attended  at  Geenville,  on  the  3d  of  August, 
I   with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
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LYSSES  S.  GRANT,  the 
eighteenth  President  of  the 
^United  States,  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1822,  of 
Christian  parents,  in  a  humble 
home,  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after 
his  father  moved  to  George- 
town, Brown  Co.,  O.  In  this  re- 
mote frontier  hamlet,  Ulysses 
received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  the  year  1839,  he  entered 
the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Here  he  was  regarded  as  a 
3ofid,  sensible  young  man  of  fair  abilities,  and  of 
sturdy,  honest  character.  He  took  respectable  rank 
as  a  scholar.  In  June,  1843,  he  graduated,  about  the 
middle  in  his  class,  and  was  sent  as  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry to  one  of  the  distant  military  posts  in  the  Mis- 
souri Territory.  Two  years  he  past  in  these  dreary 
solitudes,  watching  the  vagabond  and  exasperating 
Indians. 

The  war  with  Mexico  came,  Lieut.  Grant  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  Corpus  Christi.  His  first 
battle  was  at  Palo  Alto.  There  was  no  chance  here 
for  the  exhibition  of  either  skill  or  heroism,  nor  at 
Resacade  la  Pal  ma,  his  second  battle.  At  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  his  third  engagement,  it  is  said  that 
he  performed  a  signal  service  of  daring  and  skillful 
horsemanship.  His  brigade  had  exhausted  its  am- 
munition. A  messenger  must  be  sent  for  more,  along 
a  route  exposed  to  the  bullets  of  the  foe.  Lieut. 
Grant,  adopting  an  expedient  learned  of  the  Indians, 
grasped  the  mane  of  his  horse,  and  hanging  upon  one 
side  of  the  anirail,  ran  the  gauntlet  in  entire  safety. 


From  Monterey  he  was  sent,  with  the  fourth  infantry, 
10  aid  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  In 
preparation  for  the  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  he 
was  appointed  quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  At  the 
battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
first  lieutenancy,  and  was  brevetted  captain  at  Cha- 
pultepec. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  Capt.  Grant  re- 
turned with  his  regiment  to  New  York,  and  was  again 
sent  to  one  of  the  military  posts  on  the  frontier.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  causing  an  immense 
tide  of  emigration  to  flow  to  the  Pacific  shores,  Capt. 
Grant  was  sent  with  a  battalion  to  Fort  Dallas,  in 
Oregon,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  im- 
migrants. Life  was  wearisome  in  those  wilds.  Capt 
Grant  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  the 
States;  and  having  married,  entered  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  small  farm  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  had  but 
little  skill  as  a  farmer.  Finding  his  toil  not  re- 
munerative, he  turned  to  mercantile  life,  entering  into 
the  leather  business,  with  a  younger  brother,  at  Ga- 
lena, 111.  This  was  in  the  year  i860.  As  the  tidings 
of  the  rebels  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter  reached  the  ears 
of  Capt.  Grant  in  his  counting-room,  he  said, — 
"Uncle  Sam  has  educated  me  for  the  army;  though 
I  have  served  him  through  one  war,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  yet  repaid  the  debt.  I  am  still  ready  to  discharge 
my  obligations.  I  shall  therefore  buckle  on  my  sword 
and  see  Uncle  Sam  through  this  war  too." 

He  went  into  the  streets,  raised  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers, and  led  them  as  their  captain  to  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  where  their  services  were 
offered  to  Gov.  Yates.  The  Governor,  impressed  by 
the  zeal  and  straightforward  executive  ability  of  Capt. 
Grant,  gave  him  a  desk  in  his  office,  to  assist  in  the 
volunteer  organization  that  was  being  formed  in  the 
State  in  behalf  of  the  Government     On  the  15th  of 
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June,  x86i,  Capt.  Grant  received  a  commission  as 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers. His  merits  as  a  West  Point  graduate,  who 
had  served  for  15  years  in  the  regular  army,  were  such 
that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  and  was  placed  in  command  at  Cairo.  The 
rebels  raised  their  banner  at  Paducah,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  Scarcely  had  its  folds  ap- 
peared in  the  breeze  ere  Gen.  Grant  was  there.  The 
rebels  fled.  Their  banner  fell,  and  the  star  and 
stripes  were  unfurled  in  its  stead. 

He  entered  the  service  with  great  determination 
and  immediately  began  active  duty.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  until  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Richmond 
he  was  ever  pushing  the  enemy  with  great  vigor  and 
effectiveness.  At  Belmont,  a  few  days  later,  he  sur- 
prised and  routed  the  rebels,  then  at  Fort  Henry 
won  another  victory.  Then  came  the  brilliant  fight 
at  Fort  Donelson.  The  nation  was  electrified  by  the 
victory,  and  the  brave  leader  of  the  boys  in  blue  was 
immediately  made  a  Major-General,  and  the  military 
listrict  of  Tennessee  was  assigned  to  him. 

Like  all  great  captains,  Gen.  Grant  knew  well  how 
to  secure  the  results  pf  victory.  He  immediately 
pushed  on  to  the  enemies'  lines.  Then  came  the 
terrible  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth,  and  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  where  Gen.  Pemberton  made  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  with  over  thirty 
thousand  men  and  one-hundred  and  seventy-two  can- 
non. The  fall  of  Vicksburg  was  by  far  the  most 
severe  blow  which  the  rebels  had  thus  far  encountered, 
and  opened  up  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 
Gen.  Grant  was  next  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Gen.  Banks  in  a  movement  upon  Texas,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  received  severe  injuries,  from  which  he 
was  laid  up  for  months.  He  then  rushed  to  the  aid 
of  Gens.  Rosecrans  and  Thomas  at  Chattanooga,  and 
by  a  wonderful  series  of  strategic  and  technical  meas- 
ures put  the  Union  Army  in  fighting  condition.  Then 
followed  the  bloody  battles  at  Chattanooga,  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  in  which  the  rebels 
were  routed  with  great  loss.  This  won  for  him  un- 
bounded praise  in  the  North.  On  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  Congress  revived  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  the  rank  was  conferred  on  Gen.  Grant. 
He  repaired  to  Washington  to  receive  his  credentials 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 


Gen.  Grant  decided  as  soon  as  he  took  charge  of 
ihe  army  to  concentrate  the  widely-dispersed  National 
troops  for  an  attack  upon  Richmond,  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  Rebellion,  and  endeavor  there  to  de- 
stroy the  rebel  armies  which  would  be  promptly  as- 
sembled from  all  quarters  for  its  defence.  The  whole 
continent  seemed  to  tremble  under  the  tramp  of  these 
majestic  armies,  rushing  to  the  decisive  battle  field. 
Steamers  were  crowded  with  troops.  Railway  trains 
were  burdened  with  closely  packed  thousands.  His 
plans  were  comprehensive  and  involved  a  series  of 
campaigns,  which  were  executed  with  remarkable  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  were  consummated  at  the  sur- 
render of  Lee,  April  9,  1865. 

The  war  was  ended.  The  Union  was  saved.  The 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Nation  declared  Gen. 
Grant  to  be  the  most  prominent  instrument  in  its  sal- 
vation. The  eminent  services  he  had  thus  rendered 
the  country  brought  him  conspicuously  forward  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidential  chair. 

At  the  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago. 
May  21,  1868,  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  and  at  the  autumn  election  received  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  214  out  of  294 
electoral  votes. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5  th  of  June,  1872, 
placed  Gen.  Grant  in  nomination  for  a  second  term 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  selection  was  emphati- 
cally indorsed  by  the  people  five  months  later,  292 
electoral  votes  being   cast   for  him. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Gen.  Grant 
started  upon  his  famous  trip  around  the  world.  He 
visited  almost  every  country  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  such  ovations 
and  demonstrations  of  respect  and  honor,  private 
as  well  as  public  and  official,  as  were  never  before 
bestowed  upon  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  before  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1880  for  a  re- 
nomination  for  President.  He  went  to  New  York  and 
embarked  in  the  brokerage  business  under  the  firm 
nameof  Grant  &  Ward.  The  latter  proved  a  villain, 
wrecked  Grant's  fortune,  and  for  larceny  was  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.  The  General  was  attacked  with 
cancer  in  the  throat,  but  suffered  in  his  stoic-like 
manner,  never  complaining.  He  was  re-instated  as 
General  of  the  Army  and  retired  by  Congress.  The 
cancer  soon  finished  its  deadly  work,  and  July  23, 
1885,  the  nation  went  in  mourning  over  the  death  of 
1  the  illustrious  General. 
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UTHERFORD  B.    HAYES, 

the  nineteenth  President  of 
'  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Delaware,  0.,  Oct.  4,  1822,  al- 
most three  months  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Rutherford 
Hayes.  His  ancestry  on  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  sides, 
was  of  the  most  honorable  char- 
acter. It  can  be  traced,  it  is  said, 
as  far  back  as  1280,  when  Hayes  and 
Rutherford  were  two  Scottish  chief- 
tains, fighting  side  by  side  with 
Baliol,  William  Wallace  and  Robert 
Bruce.  Both  families  belonged  to  the 
nobility,  owned  extensive  estates, 
and  had  a  large  following.  Misfor- 
tune ov  Crf taking  the  family,  George  Hayes  left  Scot- 
land in  1680,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Conn.  His  son 
George  way  born  in  Windsor,  and  remained  there 
during  his  life.  Daniel  Hayes,  son  of  the  latter,  mar- 
ried Sarah  Lee,  and  lived  from  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage until  h]s  death  in  Simsbury,  Conn.  Ezekiel, 
son  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  1724,  and  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  scythes  at  Bradford,  Conn.  Rutherford  Hayes, 
son  of  Ezekiel  aiid  grandfather  of  President  Hayes,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  in  August,  1756.  He  was  a  farmer, 
blacksmith  and  tavern-keeper.  He  emigrated  to 
Vermont  at  an  unknown  date,  settling  in  Brattleboro, 
where  he  established  a  hotel.  Here  his  son  Ruth- 
erford Hayes    the  father  of  President  Hayes,  was 


born.  He  was  married,  in  September,  18 13,  to  Sophia 
Birchard,  of  Wilmington,  Vt.,  whose  ancestors  emi- 
grated thither  from  Connecticut,  they  having  been 
among  the  wealthiest  and  best  famiies  of  Norwich. 
Her  ancestry  on  the  male  side  are  traced  back  tc 
1635,  to  John  Birchard,  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  Norwich.  Both  of  her  grandfathers  were  soldiers 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  father  of  President  Hayes  was  an  industrious 
frugal  and  opened-hearted  man.  He  was  of  a  me 
chanicat  turn,  and  could  mend  a  plow,  knit  a  stock- 
ing, or  do  almost  anything  else  that  he  choose  to 
undertake.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church,  active 
in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  town,  and  con- 
ducted his  business  on  Christian  principles.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  of  181 2,  for  reasons  inexplicable 
to  his  neighbors,  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to   Ohio. 

The  journey  from  Vermont  to  Ohio  in  that  day 
when  there  were  no  canals,  steamers,  nor  railways, 
was  a  very  serious  affair.  A  tour  of  inspection  was 
first  made,  occupying  four  months.  Mr.  Hayes  deter 
mined  to  move  to  Delaware,  where  the  family  arrived 
in  1817.  He  died  July  22,  1822,  a  victim  of  malarial 
fever,  less  than  three  months  before  the  birth  of  ths 
son,  of  whom  we  now  write.  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  her  sore  be- 
reavement, found  the  support  she  so  mueh  needed  in 
her  brother  Sardis,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
household  from  the  day  of  its  departure  from  Ver^ 
mont,  and  in  an  orphan  girl  whom  she  had  adopted 
some  time  before  as  an  act  of  charity. 

Mrs.  Hayes  at  this  period  was  very  weak,  and  the 
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subject  of  this  sketch  was  so  feeble  at  birth  that  he 
was  not  expected  to  live  beyond  a  month  or  two  at 
most.  As  the  months  went  by  he  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  so  that  the  neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
quiring from  time  to  time  "  if  Mrs.  Hayes'  baby  died 
last  night."  On  one  occasion  a  neighbor,  who  was  on 
fnniliar  terms  with  the  family,  after  alluding  to  the 
boys  big  head,  and  the  mother's  assiduous  care  of 
nim,  said  in  a  bantering  way,  "  That's  right!  Stick  to 
him.  You  have  got  him  along  so  far,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  would  really  come  to  something  yet." 

"  You  need  not  laugh,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes.  u  You 
wait  and  see.  You  can't  tell  but  I  shall  make  him 
President  of  the  United  States  yet."  The  boy  lived, 
in  spite  of  the  universal  predictions  of  his  speedy 
death;  and  when,  in  1825,  his  older  brother  was 
drowned,  he  became,  if  possible,  still  dearer  to  his 
mother. 

The  boy  was  seven  years  old  before  he  w^nt  to 
school.  His  education,  however,  was  not  neglected. 
He  probably  learned  as  much  from  his  mother  and 
sister  as  he  would  have  done  at  school.  His  sports 
were  almost  wholly  within  doors,  his  playmates  being 
his  sister  and  her  associates.  These  circumstances 
tended,  no  doubt,  to  foster  that  gentleness  of  dispo- 
sition, and  that  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  which  are  marked  traits  of  his  character. 
His  uncle  Sardis  Birchard  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  his  education ;  and  as  the  boy's  health  had  im- 
proved, and  he  was  making  good  progress  in  his 
studies,  he  proposed  to  send  him  to  college.  His  pre- 
paration commenced  with  a  tutor  at  home;  bit  he 
was  afterwards  sent  for  one  year  to  a  professor  in  the 
Wesleyan  University,  in  Middletown,  Conn.  He  en- 
tered Kenyon  College  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1842. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  Esq:, 
in  Columbus.  Finding  his  opportunities  for  study  in 
Columbus  somewhat  limited,  he  determined  to  enter 
the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years. 

In  1845,  after  graduating  at  the  Law  School,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  shortly, 
afterward  went  into  practice  as  an  attorn ey-at-law 
with  Ralph  P.  Buckland,  of  Fremont.  Here  he  re- 
mained three  years,  acquiring  but  a  limited  practice, 
and  apparently  unambitious  of  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  1849  he  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  ambi- 
tion found  a  new  stimulus.  For  several  years^  how- 
ever, his  progress  was  slow.  Two  events,  occurring  at 
this  period,  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  subse- 
quent life.  One  of  these  was  his  marrage  with  Miss 
Lucy  Ware  Webb,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Webb,  of 
Chilicothe;  the  other  was  his  introduction  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Literary  Club,  a  body  embracing  among  its 
members  such  men  as  ^hief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase, 


Gen.  John  Pope,  Gov.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  and  many 
others  hardly  less  distinguished  in  after  life.  The 
marriage  was  a  fortunate  one  in  every  respect,  as 
everybody  knows.  Not  one  of  all  the  wives  of  our 
Presidents  was  more  universally  admired,  reverenced 
and  beloved  than  was  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  no  one  did 
more  than  she  to  reflect  honor  upon  American  woman 
hood.  The  Literary  Cluu  brought  Mr.  Hayes  Into 
constant  association  with  young  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  noble  aims,  and  lured  him  to  display  the 
qualities  so  long  hidden  by  his  bashfulness  and 
modesty. 

In  1856  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  but  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination.  Two  years  later,  the  office  of 
city  solicitor  becoming  vacant,  the  City  Council 
elected  him  for  the  unexpired  term. 

In  1 86 1,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  professional  life.  His  rank  at  the 
bar  was  among  the  the  first.  But  the  news  of  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumpter  found  him  eager  to  take  'id 
arms  for  the  defense  of  his  country. 

His  military  record  was  bright  and  illustrious.  In 
October,  1861,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
in  August,  1862,  promoted  Colonel  of  the  79th  Ohio 
regiment,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his  old  comrades 
and  go  among  strangers.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
was  made  Colonel  of  his  old  regiment.  At  the  battle 
of  South  Mountain  he  received  a  wound,  and  while 
faint  and  bleeding  displayed  courage  and  fortitude 
that  won  admiration  from  all. 

Col.  Hayes  was  detached  from  his  regiment,  after 
his  recovery,  to  act  as  Brigadier-General,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  celebrated  Kanawha  division, 
and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles 
of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  he  was 
promoted  Brigadier- General.  He  was  also  bre vetted 
Major-General,  "for gallant  and  distinguished  services 
during  the  campaigns  of  1864,  in  West  Virginia."  In 
the  course  of  his  arduous  services,  four  horses  were 
shot  from  under  him,  and  he  was  wounded  four  times, 

In  1864,  Gen.  Hayes  was  elected  to  Congress,  from 
the  Second  Ohio  District,  which  had  long  been  Dem- 
ocratic. He  was  not  present  during  the  campaign, 
and  after  his  election  was  importuned  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  army ;  but  he  finally  declared,  "  I 
shall  never  come  to  Washington  until  I  can  come  by 
the  way  of  Richmond/'  He  was  re-elected  in  1866. 

In  1867,  Gen  Hayes  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio, 
over  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  a  popular  Democrat. 
In  1869  was  re-elected  over  George  H.  Pendleton. 
He  was  elected  Governor  for  the  third  term  in  1875. 

In  1876  he  was  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  Presidential  contest,  and  after  a 
hard  long  contest  was  chosen  President,  and  was  in 
ausmrated  Monday,  March  5,  1875.  He  served  his 
full  term,  not,  however,  with  satisfaction  to  his  party, 
but  his  administration  was  an  average  one 
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AMES  A.  GARFIELD,  twen- 
tieth President  of  the  United 
States,    was    born    Nov.    19, 
1,  1:1  the  woods  of  Orange, 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  O      His    par- 
ents were  Abram  and    Eliza 
(Ballou)    Garfield,   both   of  New 
England  ancestry  and  from  fami- 
lies well  known  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  that  section  of  our  coun- 
try, but  had  moved  to  the  Western 
Reserve,  in  Ohio,  early  in  its  settle- 
ment. 

The  house  in  which  James  A.  was 
born  was  not  unlike  the  houses  of 
poor  Ohio  farmers  of  that  day.  It 
.as  about  20x30  feet,  built  of  logs,  with  the  spaces  be~ 
.v/een  the  logs  filled  with  clay.  His  father  was  a 
iard  working  farmer,  and  he  soon  had  his  fields 
beared,  an  orchard  planted,  and  a  log  barn  built. 
The  household  comprised  the  father  and  mother  and 
iheir  four  children — Mehetabel,  Thomas,  Mary  and 
Tames.  In  May,  1823,  the  father,  from  a  cold  con- 
tacted in  helping  to  put  out  a  forest  fire,  died.  At 
diis  time  James  was  about  eighteen  months  old,  and 
.Thomas  about  ten  years  old.  No  one,  perhaps,  can 
cell  how  much  James  was  indebted  to  his  biother's 
ceil  and  self-sacrifice  during  the  twenty  years  suc- 
ceeding his  father's  death,  but  undoubtedly  very 
much.  He  now  lives  in  Michigan,  and  the  two  sis- 
ters live  in  Solon,  O.,  near  their  birthplace. 

The  early  educational  advantages  young  Garfield 
enjoyed  were  very  limited,  yet  he  made  the  most  of 
them.  He  labored  at  farm  work  for  others,  did  car- 
penter work,  chopped  wood,  or  did  anything  that 
would  bring  in  a  few  dollars  to  aid  his  widowed 
mother  in  he*  struggles  to  keep  the  little  family  to- 


gether. Nor  was  Gen.  Garfield  ever  ashamed  of  his 
origin,  and  he  never  forgot  the  friends  of  his  strug- 
gling- childhood,  youth  and  manhood,  neither  did  they 
ever  forget  him.  When  in  the  highest  seats  of  honor 
the  humblest  friend  of  his  boyhood  was  as  kindly 
greeted  as  ever.  The  poorest  laborer  was  sure  of  the 
sympathy  of  one  who  had  known  all  the  bitterness 
of  want  and  the  sweetness  of  bread  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  He  was  ever  the  simple,  plain, 
modest  gentleman. 

The  highest  ambition  of  young  Garfield  until  hii 
was  about  sixteen  years  old  was  to  be  a  captain  of 
a  vessel  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  anxious  to  go  aboard 
a  vessel,  which  his  mother  strongly  opposed.  She 
finally  consented  to  his  going  to  Cleveland,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  he  should  try  to  obtair 
some  other  kind  of  employment.  He  walked  all  the 
way  to  Cleveland.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  city 
After  making  many  applications  for  work,  and  trying 
to  get  aboard  a  lake  vessel,  and  not  meeting  with 
success,  he  engaged  as  a  driver  for  his  cousin,  Amos 
Letcher,  on  the  Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  Canal.  He  re- 
mained at  this  work  but  a  short  time  when  he  wen': 
home,  and  attended  the  seminary  at  Chester  for 
about  three  years,  when  he  entered  Hiram  and  the 
Eclectic  Institute,  teaching  a  few  terms  of  school  in 
the  meantime,  and  doing  other  work.  This  school 
was  started  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  1850,  of 
which  church  he  was  then  a  member.  He  became 
janitor  and  bell-ringer  in  order  to  help  pay  his  way. 
He  then  became  both  teacher  and  pupil.  He  soon 
"  exhausted  Hiram  "  and  needed  more  ;  hence,  in  the 
fall  of  1854,  he  entered  Williams  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1856,  taking  one  of  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Hiram 
College  as  its  President.  As  above  stated,  he  early 
united  with  the  Christian  or  Diciples  Church  at 
Hiram,  and  was  ever  after  a  devoted,  zealous  mem- 
ber, often  preaching  in  its  pulpit  and  places  where 
he  happened  to  be.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  President  of 
Yale  College,  says  of  him  in  reference  to  his  religion; 
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"  President  Garfield  was  more  than  a  man  of 
strong  moral  and  religious  convictions.  His  whole 
history,  from  boyhood  to  the  last,  shows  that  duty  to 
man  and  to  God,  and  devotion  to  Christ  and  life  and 
faith  and  spiritual  commission  were  controlling  springs 
of  his  being,  and  to  a  more  than  usual  degree.  In 
my  judgment  there  is  no  more  interesting  feature  of 
his  character  than  his  loyal  allegiance  to  the  body  of 
Christians  in  which  he  was  trained,  and  the  fervent 
sympathy  which  he  ever  showed  in  their  Christian 
communion.  Not  many  of  the  few  'wise  and  mighty 
and  noble  who  are  called'  show  a  similar  loyalty  to 
the  less  stately  and  cultured  Christian  communions 
in  which  they  have  been  reared.  Too  often  it  is  true 
that  as  they  step  upward  in  social  and  political  sig- 
nificance they  step  upward  from  one  degree  to 
another  in  some  of  the  many  types  of  fashionable 
Christianity.  President  Garfield  adhered  to  the 
church  of  his  mother,  the  church  in  which  he  was 
trained,  and  in  which  he  served  as  a  pillar  and  an 
evangelist,  and  yet  with  the  largest  and  most  unsec- 
tarian  charity  for  all  'who  loveour  Lord  in  sincerity.'" 

Mr.  Garfield  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Lucretia  Rudolph,  Nov.  1 1,  1858,  who  proved  herself 
worthy  as  the  wife  of  one  whom  all  the  world  loved  and 
mourned.  To  them  were  born  seven  children,  five  of 
whom  are  still  living,  four  boys  and  one  girl. 

Mr.  Garfield  made  his  first  political  speeches  in  1856, 
in  Hiram  and  the  neighboring  villages,  and  three 
years  later  he  began  to  speak  at  county  mass-meet- 
ings, and  became  the  favorite  speaker  wherever  he 
was.  During  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Senate.  He  also  began  to  study  law  at  Cleveland, 
and  in  1861  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  great 
Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
and  Mr.  Garfield  at  once  resolved  to  fight  as  he  had 
talked,  and  enlisted  to  defend  the  old  flag.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  Lieut-Colonel  of  the  Forty- 
second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Aug. 
14,  1 861.  He  was  immediately  put  into  active  ser- 
vice, and  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  gun  fired  in  action, 
was  placed  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry 
and  eight  companies  of  cavalry,  charged  with  the 
work  of  driving  out  of  his  native  State  the  officer 
(Humphrey  Marshall)  reputed  to  be  the  ablest  of 
those,  not  educated  to  war  whom  Kentucky  had  given 
to  the  Rebellion.  This  work  was  bravely  and  speed- 
ily accomplished,  although  against  great  odds.  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  on  his  success  commissioned  him 
Brigadier-General,  Jan.  10,  1862;  and  as  "he  had 
been  the  youngest  man  in  the  Ohio  Senate  two  years 
before,  so  now  he  was  the  youngest  General  in  the 
army."  He  was  with  Gen.  Buell's  army  at  Shiloh, 
in  its  operations  around  Corinth  and  its  march  through 
Alabama.  He  was  then  detailed  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Court-Martial  for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Fitz-John 
Porter.  He  was  then  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Rose- 
crans,  and  was  assigned  to  the  "  Chief  of  Staff. " 

The  military  J^story  of  Gen.  Garfield  closed  with 


his  brilliant  services  at  Chickamauga,  where  he  woir 
the  stars  of  the  Major-General. 

Without  an  effort  on  his  part  Gei?  Garfield  wa* 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1862  from  the 
Nineteenth  District  of  Ohio.  This  section  of  Ohio 
had  been  represented  in  Congress  for  sixty  years 
mainly  by  two  men — Elisha  Whittlesey  and  Joshua 
R.  Giddings.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  he 
resigned  his  place  in  the  army.  At  the  time  he  en- 
tered Congress  he  was  the  youngest  member  in  that 
body.  There  he  remained  by  successive  re- 
elections  until  he  was  elected  President  in  1880. 
Of  his  labors  in  Congress  Senator  Hoar  says  :  u  Since 
the  year  1864  you  cannot  think  of  a  question  which 
has  been  debated  in  Congress,  or  discussed  before  a 
tribunel  of  the  American  people,  in  regard  to  which 
you  will  not  find,  if  you  wish  instruction,  the  argu- 
ment on  one  side  stated,  in  almost  every  instance 
better  than  by  anybody  else,  in  some  speech  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  on  the  hustings  by 
Mr.  Garfield." 

Upon  Jan.  14,  1880,  Gen.  Garfield  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  on  the  eighth  of  June,  of  the 
same  year,  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  President  at  the  great  Chicago  Convention- 
He  was  elected  in  the  following  November,  and  on 
March  4,  1881,  was  inaugurated.  Probably  no  ad- 
ministration ever  opened  its  existence  under  brighter 
auspices  than  that  of  President  Garfield,  and  every 
day  it  grew  in  favo."  with  the  people,  and  by  the  first 
of  July  he  had  completed  all  the  initiatory  and  pre- 
liminary work  of  his  administration  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  city  to  meet  his  friends  at  Williams 
College.  While  on  his  way  and  at  the  depot,  in  com- 
pany with  Secretary  Blaine,  a  man  stepped  behind 
him,  drew  a  revolver,  and  fired  directly  at  his  back. 
The  President  tottered  and  fell,  and  as  he  did  so  the 
assassin  fired  a  second  shot,  the  bullet  cutting  the 
left  coat  sleeve  of  his  victim,  but  inflicting  nofurthei 
injury.  It  has  been  very  truthfully  said  that  this  was 
"  the  shot  that  was  heard  round  the  world  "  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  had  anything  oc- 
curred which  so  nearly  froze  the  blood  of  the  peop> 
for  the  moment,  as  this  awful  deed.  He  was  smit- 
ten on  the  brightest,  gladdest  day  of  all  his  life,  and 
was  at  the  summit  of  his  power  and  hope.  For  eighty 
days,  all  during  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
he  lingered  and  suffered.  He,  however,  remained 
master  of  himself  till  the  last,  and  by  his  magnificent 
bearing  was  teaching  the  country  and  the  world  the 
noblest  of  human  lessons — how  to  live  grandly  in  the  . 
very  clutch  of  death.  Great  in  life,  he  was  surpass- 
ingly great  in  death.  He  passed  serenely  away  Sept. 
19,  1883,  at  Elberon,  N.  J  ,011  the  very  bank  "of  the 
ocean,  where  he  had  been  taken  shortly  previous.  The 
world  wept  at  his  death,  as  it  never  had  done  on  the 
death  of  any  other  man  who  had  ever  lived  upon  it 
The  murderer  was  duly  tried,  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted, in  one  year  after  he  committed  the  foul  deed. 
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HESTER  A.  ARTHUR, 
twenty-first  Presk^m  of  the 
r United  States-  was  born  in 
Franklin  Com'  ty,  Vermont,  on 
the  fifth  of  Odober,  1830,  and  is 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  five  daughters.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Arthur,  a  Baptist  d^rgyman,  who 
emigrated  to  tb.s  country  fro'n 
the  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  in 
his  1 8th  year,  and  died  in  1875,  in 
Newton ville,  neai  Albany,  after  a 
long  and  successful  ministry- 
Young  Arthur  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  S<  henectady,  where 
he  excelled  in  all  his  studies.  Af- 
ter his  graduation  he  taught  school 
in  Vermont  for  two  years,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  came  to 
New  York,  with  $500  in  his  pocket, 
and  entered  the  office  of  ex- Judge 
E.  D.  Culver  as  student.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  intimate  friend  and  room-mate, 
Henry  D.  Gardiner,  with  the  intention  of  practicing 
in  the  West,  and  for  three  months  they  roamed  about 
In  the  Western  States  in  search  of  an  eligible  site, 
but  in  the  end  returned  to  New  York,  where  they 
hung  out  their  shingle,  and  entered  upon  a  success- 
ful career  almost  from  the  start.  General  Arthur 
soon  afterward  nwr^d  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant 


Herndon,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  lost  at 
sea.  Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  his  widow  in 
recognition  of  the  bravery  he  displayed  on  that  occa- 
sion. Mrs.  Arthur  died  shortly  before  Mr.  Arthur's 
nomination  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  leaving  two 
children. 

Gen.  Arthur  obtained  considerable  legal  celebrity 
in  his  first  great  case,  the  famous  Lemmon  suit, 
brought  to  recover  possession  of  eight  slaves  who  had 
been  declared  free  by  Judge  Paine,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  York  City.  It  was  in  1852  that  Jon, 
athan  Lemmon,  of  Virginia,  went  to  New  York  with 
his  slaves,  intending  to  ship  them  to  Texas,  when 
they  were  discovered  and  freed.  The  Judge  decided 
that  they  could  not  be  held  by  the  owner  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A  howl  of  rage  went  up  from 
the  South,  and  the  Virginia  Legislature  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  of  that  State  to  assist  in  an  appeal. 
Wm.  M.  Evarts  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  were  employed 
to  represent  the  People,  and  they  won  their  case, 
which  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Charles  O'Conor  here  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  slave-holders,  but  he  too  was  beaten  by  Messrs 
Evarts  and  Arthur,  and  a  long  step  was  taken  toward 
the  emancipation  of  the  black  race. 

Another  great  service  was  rendered  by  General 
Arthur  in  the  same  cause  in  1856.  Lizzie  Jennings, 
a  respectable  colored  woman,  was  put  off  a  Fourth 
Avenue  car  with  violence  after  she  had  paid  her  fare, 
General  Arthur  sued  on  her  behalf,  and  secured  a 
verdict  of  $500  damages.  The  next  day  the  compa- 
ny issued  an  order  to  admit  colored  persons  to  ride 
on  their  cars,  and  the  other  car  companies  quickly 
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followed  their  example.  Before  that  the  Sixth  Ave- 
nue Company  ran  a  few  special  cars  for  colored  per- 
sons and  the  other  lines  refused  to  let  them  ride  at  all. 

General  Arthur  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention 
at  Saratoga  that  founded  the  Republican  party. 
Previous  to  the  war  he  was  Judge-Advocate  of  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Gov- 
ernor Morgan,  of  that  State,  appointed  him  Engineer- 
in-Chief  of  his  staff.  In  1861,  he  was  made  Inspec- 
tor General,  and  soon  afterward  became  Quartermas- 
ter-General. In  each  of  these  offices  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  Government  during  the  war.  At 
the  end  of  Governor  Morgan's  term  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law,  forming  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Ransom,  and  then  Mr.  Phelps,  the  District  Attorney 
of  New  York,  was  added  to  the  firm.  The  legal  prac- 
tice of  this  well-known  firm  was  very  large  and  lucra- 
tive, each  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it  were  able 
lawyers,  and  possessed  a  splendid  local  reputation,  if 
not  indeed  one  of  national  extent. 

He  always  took  a  leading  part  in  State  and  city 
politics.  He  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  by  President  Grant,  Nov.  21  1872,  to  suc- 
ceed Thomas  Murphy,  and  held  the  office  until  July, 
20,  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Collector  Merritt. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated  on  the  Presidential 
ticket,  with  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  at  the  famous 
National  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in 
June,  1880.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  political 
convention  that  ever  assembled  on  the  continent.  It 
was  composed  of  the  hading  politicians  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  all  able  men,  and  each  stood  firm  and 
fought  vigorously  and  with  signal  tenacity  for  their 
respective  candidates  that  were  before  the  conven- 
tion for  the  nomination.  Finally  Gen.  Garfield  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  President  and  Gen.  Arthur 
for  Vice-President.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  one  of  the  most  animated  known  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Gen.  Hancock,  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  Democratic  party,  was  a  popular  man,  and  his 
party  made  a  valiant  fight  for  his  election. 

Finally  the  election  came  and  the  country's  choice 
vvas  Garfield  and  Arthur.  They  were  inaugurated 
March  4,  1 88 1,  as  President  and  Vice-President. 
A  few  months  only  had  passed  ere  the  newly  chosen 
President  was  the  victim  of  the  assassin's  bullet.  Then 
came  terrible  weeks  of  suffering,— those  moments  of 
anxious  suspense,  when  the  hearts  of  all  civilized  na- 


tions were  throbbing  in  unison,  longing  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  noble,  the  good  President.  The  remark- 
able patience  that  he  manifested  during  those  hours 
and  weeks,  and  even  months,  of  the  most  terrible  suf- 
fering man  has  often  been  called  upon  to  endure,  was 
seemingly  more  than  human.  It  was  certainly  God- 
like. During  all  this  period  of  deepest  anxiety  Mr. 
Arthur's  every  move  was  watched,  and  be  it  said  to  his 
credit  that  his  every  action  displayed  only  an  earnest 
desire  that  the  suffering  Garfield  might  recover,  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  the  term  he  had  so  auspi- 
ciously begun.  Not  a  selfish  feeling  was  manifested 
in  deed  or  look  of  this  man,  even  though  the  most 
honored  position  in  the  world  was  at  any  moment 
likely  to  fall  to  him. 

At  last  God  in  his  mercy  relieved  President  Gar- 
field from  further  suffering,  and  the  world,  as  never 
before  in  its  history  over  the  death  of  any  other 
man,  wept  at  his  bier.  Then  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Vice  President  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  high  office,  and  he  took  the  oath  in  New  York. 
Sept.  20,  1881.  The  position  was  an  embarrassing 
one  to  him,  made  doubly  so  from  the  facts  that  all 
eyes  were  on  him,  anxious  to  know  what  he  would  do, 
what  policy  he  would  pursue,  and  who  he  would  se- 
lect as  advisers.  The  duties  of  the  office  had  been 
greatly  neglected  during  the  President's  long  illness, 
and  many  important  measures  were  to  be  immediately 
decided  by  him ;  and  still  farther  to  embarrass  him  he 
did  not  fail  to  realize  under  what  circumstances  he 
became  President,  and  knew  the  feelings  of  many  on 
this  point.  Under  these  trying  circumstances  President 
Arthur  took  the  reins  of  the  Government  in  his  own 
hands ;  and,  as  embarrassing  as  were  the  condition  of 
affairs,  he  happily  surprised  the  nation,  acting  so 
wisely  that  but  few  criticised  his  administration. 
He  served  the  nation  well  and  faithfully,  until  the 
close  of  his  administration,  March  4,  1885,  and  was 
a  popular  candidate  before  his  party  for  a  second 
term.  His  name  was  ably  presented  before  the  con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  was  received  with  great 
favor,  and  doubtless  but  for  the  personal  popularity 
of  one  of  the  opposing  candidates,  he  would  have 
been  selected  as  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party 
for  another  campaign.  He  retired  to  private  life  car- 
rying with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, whom  he  had  served  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  them  and  w'th  credit  \r-  himself. 
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TEPHEN  GROVER  CLEVE- 
LAND, the  twenty- second  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  1837,  in  the  obscure 
town  of  Caldwell,  Essex  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  in  a  little  two-and-a- 
half-story  white  house  which  is  still 
standing,  characteristically  to  mark 
the  humble  birth-place  of  one  of 
America's  great  men  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  Old  World,  where  all 
men  high  in  office  must  be  high  in 
origin  and  born  in  the  cradle  of 
wealth.  When  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  three  years  of  age,  his 
father,  who  was  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, with  a  large  family  and  a  small  salary,  moved, 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal,  to 
Fayetteville,  in  search  of  an  increased  income  and  a 
larger  field  of  work.  Fayetteville  was  then  the  most 
straggling  of  country  villages,  about  five  miles  from 
Pompey  Hill,  where  Governor  Seymour  was  born. 

At  the  last  mentioned  place  young  Grover  com- 
menced going  to  school  in  the  "  good,  old-fashioned 
way,"  and  presumably  distinguished  himself  after  the 
manner  of  all  village  boys,  in  doing  the  things  he 
ought  not  to  do.  Such  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of 
all  geniuses  and  independent  thinkers.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  14  years,  he  had  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  village  school  and  expressed  a  most 


emphatic  desire  to  be  sent  to  an  academy.  To  this 
his  father  decidedly  objected.  Academies  in  those 
days  cost  money;  besides,  his  father  wanted  him  to 
become  self-supporting  by  the  quickest  possible 
means,  and  this  at  that  time  in  Fayette/ille  seemed 
to  be  a  position  in  a  country  store,  where  his  father 
and  the  large  family  on  his  hands  had  considerable 
in  Mae  nee.  Grover  was  to  be  paid  $50  for  his  services 
the  first  year,  and  if  he  proved  trustworthy  he  was  to 
receive  $100  the  second  year.  Here  4he  lad  com- 
menced his  career  as  salesman,  and  in  two  years  he 
had  earned  so  good  a  reputation  for  trustworthiness 
that  his  employers  desired  to  retain  him  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  Otherwise  he  did  not  ex- 
hibit as  yet  any  particular  "  flashes  of  genius  "  or 
eccentricities  of  talent.  He  was  simply  a  good  boy. 
But  instead  of  remaining  with  this  firm  in  Fayette- 
ville, he  went  with  the  family  in  their  removal  to 
Clinton,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  a 
high  school.  Here  he  industriously  pursued  his 
studies  until  the  family  removed  with  him  to  a  point 
0:1  Black  River  known  as  the  "  Holland  Patent,"  a 
village  of  500  or  600  people,  15  miles  north  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  At  this  place  his  father  died,  after  preaching 
but  three  Sundays.  This  event  broke  up  the  family, 
and  Grover  set  out  for  New  York  City  to  accept,  at  a 
small  salary,  the  position  of  "  under-teacher  "  in  an 
asylum  for  the  blind.  He  taught  faithfully  for  two 
years,  and  although  he  obtained  a  good  reputation  in 
this  capacity,  he  concluded  that  teaching  was  mt  his 
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calling  for  life,  and,  reversing  the  traditional  order, 
he  left  the  city  to  seek  his  fortune,  instead  of  going 
to  a  city.  He  first  thought  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as 
there  was  some  charm  in  that  name  for  him;  but 
before  proceeding  to  that  place  he  went  to  Buffalo  to 
nsk  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allan,  a  noted 
stock-breeder  of  that  place.  The  latter  did  not 
rpeak  enthusiastically.  "What  is  it  you  want  to  do, 
my  boy?"  he  asked.  "Well,  sir,  I  want  to  study 
law,"  was  the  reply.  "Good  gracious!"  remarked 
Jie  old  gentleman ;  "  do  you,  indeed  ?  What  ever  put 
that  into  your  head?  How  much  money  have  you 
got?"    c:Well,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  got 

s» 

any. 

After  a  long  consultation,  his  uncle  offered  him  a 
place  temporarily  as  assistant  herd-keeper,  at  $50  a 
year,  while  he  could  "look  around."  One  day  soon 
afterward  he  boldly  walked  into  the  office  of  Rogers, 
Bo  wen  &  Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  and  told  Ihem  what  he 
wanted.  A  number  of  young  men  were  already  en- 
gaged in  the  office,  but  Grover's  persistency  won,  and 
ne  was  finally  permitted  to  come  as  an  office  boy  and 
have  the  use  of  the  law  library,  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  $3  or  $4  a  week.  Out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  for 
his  board  and  washing.  The  walk  to  and  from  his 
uncle's  was  a  long  and  rugged  one;  and,  although 
the  first  winter  was  a  memorably  severe  one,  his 
shoes  were  out  of  repair  and  his  overcoat — he  had 
none — yet  he  was  nevertheless  prompt  and  regular. 
On  the  first  day  of  his  service  here,  his  senior  em- 
ployer threw  down  a  copy  of  Blackstone  before  him 
with  a  bang  that  made  the  dust  fly,  saying  "That's 
where  they  all  begin."  A  titter  ran  around  the  little 
circle  of  clerks  and  students,  as  they  thought  that 
was  enough  to  scare  young  Grover  out  of  his  plans  ; 
but  in  due  time  he  mastered  that  cumbersome  volume. 
Then,  as  ever  afterward,  however,  Mr.  Cleveland 
exhibited  a  talent  for  executiveness  rather  than  for 
chasing  principles  through  all  their  metaphysical 
possibilities.  "  Let  us  quit  talking  and  go  and  do 
V  was  practically  his  motto. 

The  first  public  office  to  which  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
eiected  was  that  of  Sheriff  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  Buffalo  is  situated;  and  in  such  capacity  it  fell 
to  his  duty  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  two 
criminals.  In  t88i  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  bringing  about  certain  reforms 


in  the  administration  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  that 
city.  In  this  office,  as  well  as  that  of  Sheriff,  his 
performance  of  duty  has  generally  been  considered 
fair,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions  which  were  fer- 
reted out  and  magnified  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign.  As  a  specimen  of  his  plain  language  in 
a  veto  message,  we  quote  from  one  vetoing  an  iniqui- 
tous street-cleaning  contract:  "This  is  a  time  foi 
plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  your  action  shall 
be  plainly  stated.  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of 
a  mos  bare-faced,  impudent  and  shameless  scheme 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  worsa 
than  squander  the  people's  money/'  The  New  York 
Sun  afterward  very  highly  commended  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's administration  as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  there- 
upon recommended  him  for  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State.  To  the  latter  office  he  was  elected  in  1882. 
and  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  State  was 
generally  satisfactory.  The  mistakes  he  made,  if 
any,  were  made  very  public  throughout  the  nation 
after  he  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  high  office  he  was  nominated  July 
n,  1884,  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Chicago,  when  other  competitors  were  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  Roswell  P.  Flower,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  etc.:  and  he 
was  elected  by  the  people,  by  a  majority  of  about  a 
thousand,  over  the  brilliant  and  long-tried  Repub- 
lican statesman,  James  G.  Blaine.  President  Cleve- 
land resigned  his  office  as  Governor  of  New  York  in 
January,  1885,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  duties  as 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
capacity  his  term  commenced  at  noon  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1885.  For  his  Cabinet  officers  he  selected 
the  following  gentlemen:  For  Secretary  of  State, 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware ;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Daniel  Manning,  of  New  York ;  Secretary 
of  War,  William  C.  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  C.  Whitney,  of  New 
York;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of 
Mississippi;  Postmaster-General,  William  F.  Vilas, 
of  Wisconsin ;  Attorney-General,  A.  H.  Garland,  of 
Arkansas. 

The  silver  question  precipitated  a  controversy  be- 
tween those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
silver  coinage  and  those  who  were  opposed,  Mr. 
Cleveland  answering  for  the  latter,  even  before  his 
inauguration. 
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'ENJAMIN   HARRISON,  the 

twenty-third  President,  is 
the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
historical  families  of  this 
country.  The  head  of  the 
family  was  a  Major  General 
Harrison,  one  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  trusted  follow- 
ers and  fighters.  In  the  zenith  of  Crom- 
well's power  it  became  the  duty  of  this 
Harrison  to  participate  in  the  trial  of 
Charles  I,  and  afterward  to  sign  the 
death  warrant  of  the  king.  He  subse- 
quently paid  for  this  with  his  life,  being 
hung  Oct.  13,  16G0.  His  descendants 
came  to  America,  and  the  next  of  the 
family  that  appears  in  history  is  Benja- 
rcin  Harrison,  of  Virginia, great-grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
after  whom  he  was  named.  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  during 
the  years  1774-5-6,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  three  times  elected  Governor  of  Virginia. 
Gen    William  Henry   Harrison,  the  son  of  the 


distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  after  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  soldier  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  with»a  clean  record  as  Governor  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1840.  His  career  was  cut  short 
by  death  within  one  month  after  Iiis  inauguration. 
President  Harrison  was  born  at  North  Bend, 
Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  SO,  1833.  His  life  up  to 
the  time  of  his  graduation  by  the  Miami  University, 
at  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  the  uneventful  one  of  a  coun- 
try lad  of  a  family  of  small  means.  His  father  was 
able  to  give  him  a  good  education,  and  nothing 
more.  He  became  engaged  while  at  college  to  tli3 
daughter  of  Dr.  Scott,  Principal  of  a  female  school 
at  Oxford.  After  graduating  he  determined  to  en- 
ter upon  the  study  of  the  law.  He  went  to  Cin 
cinnati  and  then  read  law  for  two  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  young  Harrison  received  tt'. 
only  inheritance  of  his  life;  his  aunt  dying  left  hit*, 
a  lot  valued  at  $800.  He  regarded  this  legacy  as  h 
fortune,  and  decided  to  get  married  at  once,  tak3 
this  money  and  go  to  some  Eastern  town  an  I  oe- 
gin  the  practice  of  law.  He  sold  his  lot,  and  with 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  he  started  out  wit&  his 
young  wife  to  fight  for  a  place  in  the  world,     lie 
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decided  to  go  to  Indianapolis,  which  was  even  at 
that  time  a  town  of  promise.  He  met  with  slight 
encouragement  at  first,  making  scarcely  anything 
the  first  year.  He  worked  diligently,  applying  him- 
self closely  to  his  calling,  built  up  an  extensive 
practice  and  took  a  leading  rank  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession.    He  is  the  father  of  two  children. 

In  1860  Mr.  Harrison  was  nominated  for  the 
position  of  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  and  then  be- 
gan his  experience  as  a  stump  speakei  He  can- 
vassed the  State  thoroughly,  and  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority.  In  1862  he  raised  the  17th 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  chosen  its  Colonel.  His 
regiment  was  composed  of  the  rawest  of  material, 
out  Col.  Harrison  employed  all  his  time  at  first 
mastering  military  tactics  and  drilling  his  men, 
when  he  therefore  came  to  move  toward  the  East 
with  Sherman  his  regiment  was  one  of  the  best 
drilled  and  organized  in  the  army.  At  Resaca  he 
especially  distinguished  himself,  and  for  his  bravery 
at  Peachtree  Creek  he  was  made  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, Gen.  Hooker  speaking  of  him  in  the  most 
complimentary  terms. 

During  the  absence  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  the  field 
lie  Supreme  Court  declared  the  office  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Reporter  vacant,  and  another  person 
was  elected  to  the  position.  From  the  time  of  leav- 
ing Indiana  with  his  regiment  until  the  fall  of  1864 
he  had  taken  no  leave  of  absence,  but  having  been 
nominated  that  year  for  the  same  office,  he  got  a 
thirty-day  leave  of  absence,  and  during  that  time 
made  a  brilliant  canvass  of  the  State,  and  was  elected 
for  another  term.  He  then  started  to  rejoin  Sher- 
man, but  on  the  way  was  stricken  down  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  after  a  most  trying  siege  made  his  way 
to  the  front  in  time  to  participate  in  the  closing 
incidents  of  the  war0 

In  1868  Gen.  Harrison  declined  a  re-election  as 
reporter,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1876 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor.  Although  de- 
feated, the  brilliant  campaign  he  made  won  for  him 
a  National  reputation,  and  he  was  much  sought,  es- 
pecially in  the  East,  to  make  speeches.  In  1880, 
as  usual,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign, 
and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Here 
lie  served  six  years,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  men,  best  lawyers  and  strongest  debaters  in 


that  body.  With  the  expiration  of  his  Senatorial 
term  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
becoming  the  head  of  one  of  the  strongest  firms  in 
the  State. 

The  political  campaign  of  1888  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
convention  which  assembled  in  Chicago  in  June  and 
named  Mr.  Harrison  as  the  chief  standard  bearer 
of  the  Republican  party,  was  great  in  every  partic- 
ular, and  on  this  account,  and  the  attitude  it  as- 
sumed upon  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  chief 
among  which  was  the  tariff,  awoke  a  deep  interest 
in  the  campaign  throughout  the  Nation.  Shortly 
after  the  nomination  delegations  began  to  visit  Mr. 
Harrison  at  Indianapolis,  his  home.  This  move- 
ment became  popular,  and  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  societies,  clubs  and  delegations  journeyed 
thither  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  distinguished 
statesman.  The  popularity  of  these  was  greatly 
increased  on  account  of  the  remarkable  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Harrison.  He  spoke  daily  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  to  these  visiting  delega- 
tions, and  so  varied,  masterly  and  eloquent  were 
his  speeches  that  they  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  American  orators  and  statesmen. 

On  account  of  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker  and  his 
power  as  a  debater,  he  was  called  upon  at  an  un- 
commonly early  age  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  great  questions  that  then  began  to  agitate 
the  country.  He  was  an  uncompromising  anti 
slavery  man,  and  was  matched  against  some  of  tl;e 
most  eminent  Democratic  speakers  of  his  State. 
No  man  who  felt  the  touch  of  his  blade  desired  to 
be  pitted  with  him  again.  With  all  his  eloquence 
'as  an  orator  he  never  spoke  for  oratorical  effect, 
but  his  words  alwaj^s  went  like  bullets  to  the  mark 
He  is  purely  American  in  his  ideas  and  is  a  spier 
did  type  of  the  American  statesman.  Gifted  witli 
quick  perception,  a  logical  mind  and  a  ready  tongue, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  impromptu 
speakers  in  the  Nation.  Many  of  these  speeches 
sparkled  with  the  rarest  of  eloquence  and  contained 
arguments  of  greatest  weight.  Many  of  his  terse 
statements  have  already  become  aphorisms.  Origi- 
nal in  thought,  precise  in  logic,  terse  in  statement, 
yet  withal  faultless  in  eloquence,  he  is  recognized  as 
the  sound  statesman  and  brilliant  orator  o*  the  day 
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TEPHEN  T.  MASON,  the 
first  Governor  of  Michigan,  was 
*a  son  of  Gen.  John  T.  Mason, 
of  Kentucky,  but  was  born  in 
Virginia,  in  1812.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Michigan  Territory,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  during  the 
administration  of  Gov.  George  B. 
Porter.  Upon  the  death  of  Gov. 
Porter,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1834,  Mr.  Mason  became  Act- 
ing Governor.  In  October,  1835,  he 
was  elected  Governor  under  the  State 
organization,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office,  although  the 
State  was  not  yet  admitted  into  the  Union.  After 
the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Governor 
Mason  was  re-elected  to  the  position,  and  served  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  State. 
He  died  Jan.  4,  1843.  The  principal  event  during 
Governor  Mason's  official  career,  was  that  arising  from 
the  disputed  southern  boundary  of  the  State. 

Michigan  claimed  for  her  southern  boundary  aline 
running  east  across  the  peninsula  from  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan,  extending  through 
Lake  Erie,  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  This  she 
claimed  as  a  vested  right — a  right  accruing  to  her  by 
compact.  This  compact  was  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
xhe  parties  to  which  were  the  original  13  States,  and 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  and,  by  the  suc- 
cession of  parties  under  statutory  amendments  to  the 
ordinance  and  laws  of  Congress — the  United  States  on 
the  one  part,  and  each  Territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  as  far  as  affected  by  their    provisions,   on    the 


other.  Michigan,  therefore,  claimed  it  under  the  prior 
grant,  or  assignation  of  boundary. 

Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  ordinance 
had  been  superseded  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  regu- 
late the  boundary.  It  was  also  claimed  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  having  described  a 
different  line,  and  Congress  having  admitted  the  State 
under  that  Constitution,  without  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject of  the  line  in  dispute,  Congress  had  thereby  given 
its  consent  to  the  line  as  laid  down  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Ohio.  This  claim  was  urged  by  Ohio  at 
some  periods  of  the  controversy,  but  at  others  she  ap- 
peared to  regard  the  question  unsettled,  by  the  fact 
that  she  insisted  upon  Congress  taking  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  boundary.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in 
18 1 2,  Congress  authorized  the  Surveyor-General  to 
survey  a  line,  agreeably  to  the  act,  to  enable  the  people 
of  Ohio  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  government. 
Owing  to  Indian  hostilities,  however,  the  line  was  not 
run  till  1818.  In  1820,  the  question  in  dispute 
underwent  a  rigid  examination  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  The  claim  of  Ohio  was  strenuously 
urged  by  her  delegation,  and  as  ably  opposed  by  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  the  then  delegate  from  Michigan.  The 
result  was  that  the  committee  decided  unanimously 
in  favor  of  Michigan;  but,  in  the  hurry  of  business, 
no  action  was  taken  by  Congress,  and  the  question 
remained  open  till  Michigan  organized  her  State  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Territory  in  dispute  is  about  five  miles  in 
width  at  the  west  end,  and  about  eight  miles  in  width 
at  the  east  end,  and  extends  along  the  whole  north- 
ern line  of  Ohio*,  west  of  Lake  Erie.  The  line  claimed 
by  Michigan  was  known  as  the  "  Fulton  line,"  and 
that  claimed  by  Ohio  was  known  as  the  "  Harris  line/' 
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from  the  names  of  the  surveyors.  The  territory  was 
valuable  for  its  rich  agricultural  lands;  but  the  chief 
value  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  harbor  on  the 
Maumee  River,  where  now  stands  the  flourishing  city 
of  Toledo,  was  included  within  its  limits  The  town 
originally  bore  the  name  of  Swan  Creek,  afterwards 
Port  Lawrence,  then  Ves'tula,  and  then  Toledo. 

In  February,  1835,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed 
an  act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the   State    over 
the   territory   in    question;     erected  townships    and 
directed  them  to  hold  elections  in  April  following.     It 
also  directed  Governor  Lucus  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners to  survey  and  re-mark  the  Harris  line ;  and 
named  the  first  of  April  as  the  day  to  commence  the 
survey.  Acting  Governor  Mason,  however,  anticipated 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  sent 
a  special  message  to  the  Legislative  Council,  appris- 
ing it  of  Governor  Lucas'  message,  and  advised  imme- 
diate action  by  that  body  to  anticipate  and  counteract 
the  proceedings  of  Ohio.     Accordingly,  on  the    12th 
of  February,  the  council  passed  an  act  making  it   a 
criminal  offence,  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine,   or   im- 
prisonment, for  any  one  to  attempt   to    exercise    any 
official  functions,  or  accept  any  office  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Michigan,  under  or  by  virture   of  any  au- 
thority not  derived  from  the  Territory,  or  the  United 
States.  On  the  9th  of  March,  Governor  Mason  wrote 
General  Brown,  then  in    command  of  the    Michigan 
militia,  directing  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  field  in  case  any  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  Ohio  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  act  of  the  Legislature.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
Governor  Lucus,  with  his  commissioners,   arrived  at 
Perrysburgh,  on  their  way  to  commence  re-surveying 
the  Harris  line.     He  was  accompanied   by  General 
Bell  and  staff,  of  the  Ohio  Militia,  who  proceeded  to 
muster  a  volunteer  force  of  about  600   men.      This 
was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  force  fully  armed  and 
equipped.     The  force  then  went  into  camp  at   Fort 
Miami,  to  await  the  Governor's  orders. 

In  the  meantime,  Governor  Mason,  with  General 
Brown  and  staff,  had  raised  a  force  800  to  1200 
strong,  and  were  in  possession  of  Toledo.  General 
Brown's  Staff  consisted  of  Captain  Henry  Smith,  of 
Monroe,  Inspector;  Major  J.  J.  Ullman,  of  Con- 
stantine,  Quartermaster;  William  E.  Broadman,  of 
Detroit,  and  Alpheus  Fekh,of  Monroe,  Aids-de- 
camo.  When  Governor  Lucas  observed  the  deter- 
mined bearing  of  the  Michigan  braves,  and  took  note 


of  their  number,  he  found  it  convenient  to  content 
himself  for  a  time  with  "  watching  over  the  border/' 
Several  days  were  passed  in  this  exhilarating  employ- 
ment, and  just  as  Governor  Lucas  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  something  rash,  two  commissioners  ar- 
rived from  Washington  on  a  mission  of  peace.  They 
remonstrated  with  Gov.  Lucus,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  consequences  to  himself  and  his  State  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory  by  force.  After  several  conferences  with 
both  governors,  the  commissioners  submitted  proposi- 
tions for  their  consideration. 

Governor  Lucas  at  once  accepted  the  propositions, 
and  disbanded  his  forces.  Governor  Mason,  on  the 
other  hand,  refused  to  accede  to  the  arrangement,  and 
declined  to  compromise  the  rights  of  his  people  by  a 
surrender  of  possession  and  jurisdiction.  When  Gov- 
ernor Lucus  disbanded  his  forces,  however,  Governor 
Mason  partially  followed  suit,  but  still  held  himself 
in  readiness  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
Governor  Lucus  now  supposed  that  his  way  was 
clear,  and  that  he  could  re-mark  the  Harris  line  with- 
out being  molested,  and  ordered  the  commissioners 
to  proceed  with  their  work. 

In  the  meantime,  Governor  Mason  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  proceedings.  General  Brown  sent 
scouts  through  the  woods  to  watch  their  movements, 
and  report  when  operations  were  commenced.  When 
the  surveying  party  got  within  the  county  of  Lena- 
wee, the  under-sheriff  of  that  county,  armed  with  a 
warrant,  and  accompanied  by  a  posse,  suddenly  made 
his  appearance,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  a  portion 
of  the  party.  The  rest,  including  the  commissioners, 
took  to  their  heels,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  dis- 
puted territory.  They  reached  Perrysburgh  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  a  highly  demoralized  condition,  and 
reported  they  had  been  attacked  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  Michigan  malitia,  under  command  of 
General  Brown. 

This  summary  breaking  up  of  the  surveying  party 
produced  the  most  tremendous  excitement  throughout 
Ohio.  Governor  Lucas  called  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature.  But  little  remains  to  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  "  war."  The  question  continued  for  sometime 
to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  opposing  parties ;  and  the 
action  of  Congress  was  impatiently  awaited.  Michigan 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  condition  that 
she  give  to  Ohio  the  disputed  territory,  and  accept 
in  return  the  Northern   Peninsula,   which   she   did. 
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ILLIAM  WOODBRIDGE, 
ILsecond  Governor  of  Michigan, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Aug.  20,  1780,  and  died  at 
Detroit  Oct.  20,  1861.  He 
was  of  a  family  of  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  His  father, 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  removed  to 
Marietta,  Ohio,  about  1790.  The 
life  of  Wm.  Woodbridge,  by  Chas. 
Lauman,  from  which  this  sketch 
?KJ]  is  largely  com  piled,  mentions  noth- 
ing concerning  his  early  education 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  such  as 
was  afforded  by  the  average  school 
of  the  time,  except  a  year  with  the 
French  colonists  at  Gallipolis, 
where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
home  education  at  that  time  was 
an  indispensable  feature  in  the 
training  of  the  young.  To  this  and 
and  to  a  few  studies  well  mastered, 
is  due  that  strong  mental  discipline  which  has  served 
as  a  basis  for  many  of  the  grand  intellects  that  have 
adorned  and  helped  to  make  our  National  history. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  studied  law  at  Marietta,  having 
as  a  fellow  student  an  intimate  personal  friend,  a 
young  man  subsequently  distinguished,  but  known 
at  that  time  simply  as  Lewis  Cass.  He  graduated  at 
the  law  school  in  Connecticut,  after  a  course  there  of 
nearly  three  years,  and  began  to  practice  at  Marietta 
in  1806.  In  June,  1806,  he  married,  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, Juleanna,  daughter  of  John  Trumbell,  a 
distinguished  author   and  judge;  and  author  of  the 


peom  McFingal,  which,  during  a  dark  period  of  the 
Revolution,  wrought  such  a  magic  change  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  colonists.  He  was  happy  in  his  domes  • 
tic  relations  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.,  Feb.  2, 19,  i860. 

Our  written  biographies  necessarily  speak  more 
fully  of  men,  because  of  their  active  participation  in 
public  affairs,  but  human  actions  are  stamped  upon 
the  page  of  time  and  when  the  scroll  shall  be  unrolled 
the  influence  of  good  women  upon  the  history  of  the 
world  will  be  read  side  by  side  with  the  deeds  of  men. 
How  much  success  and  renown  in  life  many  men  owe 
to  their  wives  is  probably  little  known.  Mrs.  W.  en- 
joyed the  best  means  of  early  education  that  the 
country  afforded,  and  her  intellectual  genius  enabled 
her  to  improve  her  advantages.  During  her  life,  side 
by  side  with  the  highest  type  of  domestic  and  social 
graces,  she  manifested  a  keen  intellectuality  that 
formed  the  crown  of  a  faultless  chaiacter.  She  was 
a  natural  poet,  and  wrote  quite  a  large  number  of  fine 
verses,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  a  printed 
memorial  essay  written  upon  the  occasion  of  her 
death.  In  this  essay,  it  is  said  of  her  "to  contribute 
even  in  matters  of  minor  importance,  to  elevate  the 
reputation  and  add  to  the  well  being  of  her  husband 
in  the  various  stations  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  gave 
her  the  highest  satisfaction  "  She  was  an  invalid 
during  the  latter  portion  of  her  life,  but  was  patient 
and  cheerful  to  the  end. 

In  1807,  Mr.  W.  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  in  1809  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  continuing  a  member  by  re-election  until 
his  removal  from  the  State.  He  also  held,  by  ap- 
pointment, during  the  time  the  office  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  his  county.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Legislature,  and  in  1812  drew  up  a  declaration  and 
resolutions,  which  passed  the  two  houses  unanimously 
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and  attracted  great  attention,  endorsing,  in  strongest 
and  most  emphatic  terms,  the  war  measures  of  Presi- 
dent Madison.     During  the  period  from  1804  to  18 14 
the  two  law  students,  Woodbridge  and  Cass,  had  be- 
come widely  separated.     The  latter  was  Governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  under  the  historic  "Governor 
and  Judges"  plan,  with  the  indispensable  requisite  of  a 
Secretary  of  tiie  Territorry.     This  latter  position  was, 
in  18 14,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  tendered  to 
Mr.  W.     He  accepted  the  position  with  some  hesita- 
tion, and  entered  upon  its  duties  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  the  necessary   arrangements  for  leaving  Ohio. 
The  office  of  Secretary  involved  also  the  duties  _  of 
collectorof  customs  at  the  port  of  Detroit,  and  during 
the  frequent  absences  of  the  Governor,  the  dischargeof 
of  his  duties,  also  including  those  of  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs.     Mr.  W.  officiated  as  Governor  for 
about  two  years  out  of  the  eight  years  that  he  held  the 
office  of  Secretary    Under  the  administration  of  "Gov- 
ernor and  Judges,"  which  the  people  of  the  Territory 
preferred  for  economical  reasons,  to  continue  some  time 
after  their  numbers  entitled  them  to  a  more  popular 
representative  system,  they  were  allowed  no  delegate 
in  Congress.     Mr.  W.,  as  a  sort  of  informal  agent  of 
the  people,  by  correspondence  and  also  by  a  visit  to 
the  National  capital,  so  clearly  set  forth  the  demand 
for  representation  by  a  delegate,  that  an   act  was 
passedin  Congress  in  i8i9authorizingonetobechosen. 
Under  this  act  Mr.  W.  was  elected  by  the  concurrence 
of  all  parties.    His  first  action  in  Congress  was  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  recognizing  and  confirming  the 
old  French  land  titles  in  the  Territory  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution ;  and  another  for  the 
construction  of  a  Government  road  through  the  "black 
swamps"  from  the  Miami  River  to  Detroit,  thus  open- 
ing a  means  of  land  transit  between  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan.    He  was  influential  in  securing  the   passage  of 
bills  for  the  construction  of  Government   roads  from 
Detroit  to  Chicago,  and  Detroit  to  Fort  Gratiot,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  La  Plaisance  Bay.     The  ex- 
pedition for  the  exploration  of  the  country    around 
Lake  Superior  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, projected  by  Governor  Cass,  was  set  on  foot 
by  means  of  representations  made  to  the  head  of  the 
department  by  Mr.  W.     While  in  Congress  he  stren- 
uously maintained  the  right  of  Michigan  to  the  strip 
of  territory  now   forming  the  northern    boundary  of 
Ohio,  which  formed  the  subject  of  such  grave  dispute 
between  Ohio  and  Michigan  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  latter  into   the    Union.     He    served 
but     one     term     as     delegate     to     Congress,     de- 
clining further   service    on    account  of  personal  and 
family  considerations.     Mr.  W.  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Territory  up  to  the  time 
its  Government  passed  into  the  "second  grade." 

In    1824,  he   was    appointed   one  of  a  board    of 
commissioners  for  adjusting  private  land  claims  in 


the  Territory,  and  was  engaged  also  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  having  the  best  law  library  m  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  1828,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  Judges  and  others,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President,  J.  Q.  Adams,  to  succeed  Hon.  James  With- 
erell,  who  had  resigned  as  a  Judge  of  what  is  conven- 
tionally called  the  "Supreme  Court"  of  the  Territory. 
This  court  was  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  Terri- 
torial Court,  under  the  "first  grade"  or  "Governor  and 
Judges"  system.  Although  it  was  supreme  in  its  ju- 
dicial functions  within  the  Territory,  its  powers  and 
duties  were  of  a  very  general  character. 

In  1832,  the  term  of  his  appointment  as  Judge  ex- 
piring, President  Jackson  appointed  a  successor,  it  is 
supposed  on  political  grounds,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  public  and  the  bar  of  the  Territory.    The 
partisan  feeling  of  the  time  extended  into  the  Terri- 
tory, and  its  people  began  to  think  of  assuming  the 
dignity  of  a  State  government.     Party  lines  becom- 
ing very  sharply  drawn,    he   identified  himself  with 
the  Whigs  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1835,  which  formed  the  first  State  Constitution. 
In  1837  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tie  St  ate  Senate. 
This  sketch  has  purposely  dealt  somewhat  in  detail 
with  what  may  be  called  Judge    W's.    earlier  career, 
because  it  is  closelv  identified  with    the    early  his- 
tory of  the  State,  and  the  development  of  its  politi- 
cal system.     Since  the  organization  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment the  history  of  Michigan  is  more  familiar,  and 
hence  no  review  of  Judge  W's  career  as    Governor 
and  Senator  will  be  attempted.     He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1839,  under  a  popular  impression  that    the 
affairs  of  the  State  had  not  been  prudently  adminis- 
tered by  the  Democrats.     He  served  as  Governor  but 
little  more  than  a  year,  when  he   was  elected  to   the 
Senate  of  the  United  Slates. 

His  term  in  the  Senate  practically  closed  his  polit- 
ical life,  although  he  was  strongly^  urged  by  many 
prominent  men  for  the  Whig  nomination  for  Vice 
President  in  1848. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as  Judge  in  1828,  Gov- 
ernor W.  took  up  his  residence  on  a  tract  of  land 
which  he  owned  in  the  township  of  Spring  Wells,  a 
short  distance  below  what  was  then  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  Detroit,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Both  in  his  public  papers  and  private 
communications,  Governor  W,  shows^ himself  a  mas- 
ter of  language;  he  is  fruitful  in  simile  and  illustra- 
tion, logical  in  arrangement,  happy  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  topics,  and  terse  and  vigorous  in  expres- 
sion. JudgeW.wasaCongregationalist.  His  opinions 
on  ail  subjects  were  decided;  he  was  earnest  and 
energetic,  courteous  and  dignified,  and  at  times  ex- 
hibited a  vein  of  fine  humor  that  was  the  more  at- 
tractive because  not  too  often  allowed  to  come  to  the 
surface.  His  letters  and  addresses  show  a  deep  and 
earnest  affection  not  only  for  his  ancestral  home,  but 
the  home  of  his  adoption  and  for  friends  and  family- 
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OHN    STEWARD    BARRY, 

.Governor  of  Michigan  from 
Jan.  3,  1842,  to  Jan.  5,  1846, 
and  from  Jan.  7,  1850,  to  Jan. 
1,  1852,  was  born  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  Jan.  29,  1802.  His  par- 
ents, John  and  Ellen  (Steward) 
Barry,  early  removed  to  Rocking- 
ham, Vt.,  where  he  remained  until 
he  became  of  age,  working  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  same  time.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Kidder,  of  Grafton,  Vt., 
and  in  1824  went  to  Georgia,  Vt., 
where  he  had  charge  of  an  academy 
for  two  years,  meanwhile  studying 
law.  He  afterward  practiced  law  in 
that  State.  While  he  was  in  Georgia  he  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  Governor's  staff,  with  the  title 
of  Governor's  Aid,  and  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period 
was  Captain  of  a  company  of  State  militia.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  Michigan,  and  settled  at  White  Pigeon, 
where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  I.  W. 
Willard. 
Four  years  after,  1834,  Mr.  Barry  removed  to  Con- 


! 


stantine  and  continued  his  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
became  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  White  Pigeon,  Mich, 
in  1831,  and  held  the  office  until  the  year  1835 
Mr.  Barry's  first  public  office  was  that  of  a  member 
of  the  first  constitutional  convention,  which  assembled 
and  framed  the  constitution  upon  which  Michigan 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  He  took  an  important 
and  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
and  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  ability. 

Upon  Michigan  being  admitted  into  the  Union, 
Mr.  Barry  was  chosen  State  Senator,  and  so  favorably 
were  his  associates  impressed  with  his  abilities  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  that  they  looked  to  him 
as  a  party  leader,  and  that  he  should  head  the  State 
ticket  at  the  following  election.  Accordingly  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  Governor  at  the  hands 
of  his  party  assembled  in  convention.  He  was 
elected,  and  so  popular  was  his  administration  that,  in 
1842,  he  was  again  elected.  During  these  years 
Michigan  was  embarrassed  by  great  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  it  was  through  his  wisdom  and  sound  judg- 
ment that  the  State  was  finally  placed  upon  a  solid 
financial  basis. 

During  the  first  year  of  Gov.  Barry's  first  term,  the 
University  at  Ann  Arbor  was  opened  for  the  reception 
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of  students.  The  Michigan  Central  and  Michigan 
Southern  railroads  were  being  rapidly  constructed,  and 
general  progress  was  eveiy where  noticeable.  In  1842, 
the  number  of  pupils  reported  as  attending  the  public 
schools  was  nearly  fifty-eight  thousand.  In  1843,  a 
State  land  office  was  established  at  Marshall,  which 
was  invested  with  the  charge  and  disposition  of  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  State  In  1844,  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  State  was  found  to  be  over 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  the  tax  being  at  the 
rate  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  expenses  of  the 
State  were  only  seventy  thousand  dollars,  while  the 
income  from  the  railroads  was  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  At  this  time  the  University  of 
Michigan  had  become  so  prosperous  that  its  income 
was  ample  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  University  debt; 
and  the  amount  of  money  which  the  State  was  able 
to  loan  the  several  progressing  railroads  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Efforts  were 
made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools 
with  good  results  In  1845,  when  Gov.  Barry's  sec- 
ond term  expired,  the  population  of  the  State  was 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  forbade  more  than  two 
consecutive  terms,  but  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  the 
position  again  in  1850 — the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  afterward  of  the  State  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

During  Mr.  Barry's  third  term  as  Governor  the  Nor- 
mal School  was  established  at  Ypsilanti,  which  was 
endowed  with  lands  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  board 
of  education  consisting  of  six  persons.  A  new  con- 
stitution for  the  government  of  the  State  was  also 
adopted  and  the  "Great  Railway  Conspiracy  Case  " 
was  tried.  This  grew  out  of  a  series  of  lawless  acts 
which  had  been  committed  upon  the  property  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  along  the^  line 
of  their  road,  and  finally  the  burning  of  the  depot 
at  Detroit,  in  1850. 

At  a  setting  of  the  grand  jury  of  Wayne  County, 
April  24,  185 1,  37  men  of  the  50  under  arrest  for  this 
crime  were  indicted.  May  20,  following,  the  accused 
parties  appeared  at  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne,  of 
which  Warner  Wing  was  resident  judge.  The  Rail- 
road Company  employed  ten  eminent  lawyers,  in- 
cluding David  Stuart,  John  Van  Arman,  James  A. 
Van  Dyke,  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Alex.  D.  Fraser,  Dan- 
iel Goodwin  and  William  Gray.  The  defendants  were 
represented  by  six  members  of  the  State  bar,  led  by 
William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York.  The  trial  occupied 
four  months,  during  which  time  the  plaintiffs  exam- 
ined 246  witnesses  in  27  days,  and  the  defendants 
249  in  40  days.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  addressed  the  jury 
for  the  prosecution;  William  H.  Seward  for  the 
defense. 

The  great  lawyer  was  convinced  of  the  innocence 


of  his  clients,  nor  did  the  verdict  of  that  jury  and  the 
sentence  of  that  judge  remove  his  firm  belief  that  his 
clients  were  the  victims  of  purchased  treachery, 
rather  than  so  many  sacrifices  to  justice. 

The  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  was  rendered  at  9  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Sept.  25,  185  1.  On  the  26th  the  prisoners  were 
put  forward  to  receive  sentence,  when  many  of  them 
protested  their  entire  innocence,  after  which  the  pre- 
siding judge  condemned  12  of  the  number  to  the  fol- 
lowing terms  of  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor,  within 
the  State's  prison,  situate  in  their  county  :  Ammi 
Filley,  ten  years ;  Orlando  L.  Williams,  ten  years; 
Aaron  Mount,  eight  years;  Andrew  J.  Freeland,  eight 
years;  Eben  Farnham,  eight  years;  William  Corvin, 
eight  years;  Richard  Price,  eight  years;  Evan  Price, 
eight  years;  Lyman  Champlin,  five  years;  Willard 
W.  Champlin,  five  years;  Erastus  Champlin,  five 
years;  Erastus  Smith,  five  years. 

In  1840,  Gov.  Barry  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  visited  Europe 
to  obtain  information  in  reference  to  its  culture. 

He  was  twice  Presidential  Elector,  and  his  last 
public  service  was  that  of  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1864. 

He  was  a  man  who,  throughout  life,  maintained  a 
high  character  for  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  trusts 
bestowed  upon  him,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private 
nature,  and  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  popular  Governors  the 
State  has  ever  had. 

Gov.  Barry  was  a  man  cf  incorruptible  integrity. 
His  opinions,  which  he  reached  by  the  most  thorough 
investigation,  he  held  tenaciously.  His  strong  con- 
victions and  outspoken  honesty  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  take  an  undefined  position  when  a  principle 
was  involved.  His  attachments  and  prejudices  were 
strong,  yet  he  was  never  accused  of  favoritism  in  his 
administration  of  public  affairs.  As  a  speaker  he  was 
not  remarkable.  Solidity,  rather  than  brilliancy,  char- 
acterized his  oratory,  which  is  described  as  argument- 
ative and  instructive,  but  cold,  hard,  and  entirely 
wanting  in  rhetorical  ornament.  He  was  never  elo- 
quent, seldom  humorous  or  sarcastic,  and  in  manner 
rather  awkward. 

Although  Mr.  Barry's  educational  advantages  were 
so  limited,  he  was  a  life -long  student.  He  mastered 
both  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  history.  No  man  owed  less 
to  political  intrigue  as  a  means  of  gaining  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  true  statesman,  and  gained  public  es- 
teem by  his  solid  worth.  His  political  connections 
were  always  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  opin- 
ions were  usually  extreme. 

Mr.  Barry  retired  to  private  life  after  the  beginning 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party,  and  car- 
ried on  his  mercantile  business  at  Constantine.  He 
died  Jan.  14,  1870,  his  wife's  death  having  occurred  a 
year  previous,  March  30,  1869.  They  left  no  children. 
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LPHEUS  FELCH,  the  third 
Governor  of  Michigan,  was 
born  in  Limerick,  Maine,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1806.  His  grand- 
father, Abijah  Felch,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolution ;  and 
when  a  young  man,  having  with 
others  obtained  a  grant  of  land  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Ossipee 
Rivers,  in  Maine,  moved  to  that  re- 
gion when  it  was  yet  a  wilderness. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Felch  embarked  in 
mercantile  life  at  Limerick.  He  was 
the  first  to  engage  in  that  business  in 
that  section,  and  continued  it  until 
his  death.  The  death  of  the  father, 
followed  within  a  year  by  the  death  of 
the  mother,  left  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  three 
years  old,  to  the  care  of  relatives,  and  he  found  a 
home  with  his  paternal  grandfather,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  Mr  Felch  received  his  early 
education  in  the  district  school  and  a  neighboring 
academy.  In  1821  he  became  a  student  at  Phillips 
Exter  Academy,  and,  subsequently,  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  graduated  with  the  class  of  1827.  He  at 
once  began  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1830. 

He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Houlton, 
Me.,  where  he  remained  until  1833.  The  severity 
of  the  climate  impaired  his  health,  never  very  good, 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  change  of  climate. 
He  disposed  of  his  library  and  started  to  seek 
a  new  home.     His  intention  was  to  join  his  friend, 


Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  at  Vicksburg,   Miss.,  but  on   his 
arrival    at    Cincinnati,  Mr.    Felch    was    attacked  by 
cholera,  and  when  he  had   recovered   sufficiently  to 
permit  of  his  traveling,  found  that  the   danger  of  the 
disease  was  too  great  to  permit  a  journey  down    ihe 
river.     He   therefore  determined  to  come  to  Michi- 
gan.    He  first  began  to  practice  in  this  State  at  Mon- 
roe, where  he  continued  until  r843,  when  he  removed 
to  Ann  Arbor.     He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture  in  1835,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body 
during  the  years  1836  and  1837.     While  he  held  this 
office,  the  general  banking  law  of  the  State  was  enact- 
ed,  and  went  into  operation.     After  mature    delibera 
tion,  he  became  convinced  that  the  proposed  system 
of  banking  could  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  public 
interests ;  and  that,  instead  of  relieving  the  people 
from  the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  they  were 
laboring,  it    would  result  in  still  further  embarrass- 
ment.    He,  therefore,  opposed  the  bill,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  House  the  disasters  which,  in  his  opinion, 
were  sure  to  follow  its  passage.     The  public  mind, 
however,  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  the  measure 
that  no  other  member,  in  either  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, raised  a  dissenting  voice,  and  but  two  voted  with 
him  in  opposition  to  the  bill.     Early  in  1838,  he  was 
appointed   one   of  the  Bank   Commissioners   of  the 
State,  and  held  that  office  for  more  than  a  year.     Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  new  banking  law  had  given  birth  to 
that  numerous  progeny  known  as  "wild-cat"  banks. 
Almost  every  village  had  its  bank.     The  country  was 
flooded  with  depressed  "wild-cat"   money.     The  ex- 
aminations of  the   Bank  Commissioners   brought   to 
licrht  frauds  at  every  point,  which  were  fearlessly  re- 
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ported  to  the  Legislature,  and  were  followed  by  crim- 
inal prosecutions  of  the  guilty  parties,  and  the  closing 
of  many  of  their  institutions.  The  duties  of  the  of- 
fice were  most  laborious,  and  in  1839  Mr.  Felch  re- 
signed. The  chartered  right  of  almost  every  bank 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  declared  forfeited  and 
the  law  repealed.  It  was  subsequently  decided  to 
be  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
In  the  year  1842  Governor  Felch  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Auditor  General  of  the  State;  but 
after  holding  the  office  only  a  few  weeks,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Governor  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Fletcher.  In  January,  1843,  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  an  unexpired 
term.  In  1845  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Michigan, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  year.  In  1847  he  was  elected  a  Senator 
in  Congress  for  six  years ;  and  at  once  retired  from 
the  orifice  of  Governor,  by  resignation,  which  took 
effect  March  4,  1847,  when  his  Senatorial  term  com- 
menced. While  a  member  of  the  Senate  he  acted  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  for  four  years 
was  its  Chairman.  He  filled  the  honorable  position 
of  Senator  with  becoming  dignity,  and  with  great 
credit  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 

During  Governor  Felch's  administration  the  two 
railroads  belonging  to  the  State  were  sold  to  private 
corporations, — the  Central  for  $2,000,000,  and  the 
Southern  for  $500,000.  The  exports  of  the  State 
amounted  in  1846  to  $4,647,608.  The  total  capacity 
of  vessels  enrolled  in  the  collection  district  at  Detroit 
was  26,928  tons,  the  steam  vessels  having  8,400  and 
the  sailing  vessels  18,528  tons,  the  whole  giving  em- 
ployment to  18,000  seamen.  In  1847,  there  were  39 
counties  in  the  State,  containing  435  townships  ;  and 
275  of  these  townships  were  supplied  with  good  libra- 
ries, containing  an  aggregate  of  37,000  volumes. 

At  the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term,  in  March,  1853, 
Mr.  Felch  was  appointed,  by  President  Pierce,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  adjust  and  settle  the  Spanish 


and  Mexican  land   claims  in    California,    under  the 

treaty  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo,  and  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  for  that  purpose.  He  went  to  California  in 
May,  1853,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  duties  of  this  office  were  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  character.  The  interest  of  the 
new  State,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  of  its  citizens, 
both  the  native  Mexican  population  and  the  recent 
American  immigration  ;  the  right  of  the  Pueblos  to 
their  common  lands,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  lands  of  the  Missions, — the  most  valuable  of  the 
State, — wereinvolved  in  the  adjudications  of  this  Com- 
mission. In  March,  1856,  their  labors  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  final  disposition  of  all  the  claims 
which  were  presented.  The  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings,— the  testimony  which  was  given  in  each  case, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  thereon, — 
consisting  of  some  forty  large  volumes,  was  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington. 

In  June  of  that  year,  Governor  Felch  returned  to 
Ann  Arbor,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  piinci- 
pally  in  legal  business.  Since  his  return  he  has 
been  nominated  for  Governor  and  also  for  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator, and  twice  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
the  Democratic  party,  to  which  he  has  always  been 
attached,  being  in  the  minority,  he  failed  of  an  elec- 
tion. In  1873  he  withdrew  from  the  active  practice 
of  law,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  tour  in  Europe, 
in  1875  nas  since  led  a  life  of  retirement  at  his  home 
in  Ann  Arbor.  In  1877  the  University  of  Michigan 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Regents  of  Michigan 
University,  and  in  the  spring  of  1879  was  appointed 
Tappan  Professor  of  Law  in  the  same.  Mr.  Felch  is 
the  oldest  surviving  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
Monroe  Co.,  the  oldest  and  only  surviving  Bank  Com- 
missioner of  the  State,  the  oldest  surviving  Auditor 
General  of  the  State,  the  oldest  surviving  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  oldest  surviving  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan,  and  the  oldest  surviving  United 
States   Senator  from   the   State   of  Michigan. 
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ILLIAM      L.      GREENLY 

^Governor  of  Michigan  for  the 
year  1847,  was  born  at  Hamil- 
ton, Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
18,1813.   He  graduated  at  Un- 
ion    College,     Schenectady,    in 
1 83 1,  studied  law  and  was   ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in    1834.     In 
1836,  having  removed  to  Michi- 
gan, he  settled  in  Adrian,  where 
he  has    since    resided.     The   year 
following   his  arrival  in    Michigan 
he  was  elected  State  Senator  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until   1839. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor and  became  acting  Governor 
Wj*    by  the  resignation  of  Gov*   Felch, 
who   was    elected    to    the    United 
States  Senate. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  during  Gov.  Greenly 's 
administration.  We  regret  to  say  that  there  are  only 
few  records  extant  of  the  action  of  Michigan  troops 
in  the  Mexican  war.  That  many  went  there  and 
fought  well  are  points  conceded ;  but  their  names  and 
nativity   are  hidden  away  in  United  States  archives 


and  where  it  is  almost   impossible  to  find  them. 

The  soldiers  of  this  State  deserve  much  of  the 
credit  of  the  memorable  achievements  of  Co.  K,  3d 
Dragoons,  and  Cos.  A,  E,  and  G  of  the  U.  S.  Inf. 
The  two  former  of  these  companies,  recruited  in  this 
State,  were  reduced  to  one-third  their  original  num- 
ber. 

In  May,  1846, the  Governor  of  Michigan  was  noti- 
fied by  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  to 
enroll  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  to  be  held  in  readi- 
ness for  service  whenever  demanded.  At  his  sum- 
mons 13  independent  volunteer  companies,  1 1  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  at  once  fell  into  line.  Of 
the  infantry  four  companies  were  from  Detroit,  bear- 
ing the  honored  names  of  Montgomery,  Lafayette, 
Scott  and  Brady  upon  their  banners.  Of  the  re- 
mainder Monroe  tendered  two,  Lenawee  County  three, 
St.  Clair,  Berrien  and  Hillsdale  each  one,  and  Wayne 
County  an  additional  company.  Of  these  alone  the 
veteran  Bradys  were  accepted  and  ordered  into  ser- 
vice. In  addition  to  them  ten  companies,  making  the 
First  Regiment  of  Michigan  Volunteers,  springing 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  embodying  to  a 
great  degree  the  material  of  which  the  first  volunteers 
was  formed,  were  not  called  for  until  October  follow- 
ing. This  regiment  was  soon  in  readiness  and  pro- 
ceeded  by  orders  from  Government  to  the  seat  of  war, 
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HE    HON.     EPAPHRODI- 
TUS  RANSOM,  the  Seventh 
k  Governor  of  Michigan,  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts.     In 
that  State  he  received  a  col- 
legiate education,  studied    law, 
and  was  admitted    to    the    bar. 
Removing    to    Michigan    about 
the  time  of  its  admission  to  the 
Union,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Kalamazoo. 

Mr.  Ransom  served  with  marked 
ability  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  in  1837  he  was  appointed  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1843  he 
was  promoted  to  Chief  Justice,  which  office  he  re- 
tained until  1845,  when  he  resigned. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  building  of  plank  roads  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  State,  and  in  this  business  lost  the  greater  portion 
of  the  property  which  he  had  accumulated  by  years 
of  toil  and  industry. 

Mr.  Ransom  became  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  served  during  one 
term,  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  truly 
statesmanlike  manner.  He  subsequently  became 
President  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Society,  in 
which  position  he  displayed  the   same   ability   that 


shone  forth  so  prominently  in  his  acts  as  Governor. 
He  held  the  office  of  Regent  of  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity several  times,  and  ever  advocated  a  liberal  policy 
in  its  management. 

Subsequently  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
land  office  in  one  of  the  districts  in  Kansas,  by  Pres- 
ident Buchanan,  to  which  State  he  had  removed,  and 
where  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office. 

We  sum  up  the  events  and  affairs  of  the  State  un- 
der Gov.  Ransom's  administration  as  follows:  The 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  establised,  as  also  the 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Both  of 
these  institutes  were  liberally  endowed  with  lands, 
and  each  of  them  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of  five 
trustees.  The  appropriation  in  1849  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  amounted  to  $81,500.  On  the  first 
of  March,  1848,  the  first  telegraph  line  was  com- 
pleted from  New  York  to  Detroit,  and  the  first  dis- 
patch transmitted  on  that  day.  The  following  figures 
show  the  progress  in  agriculture  :  The  land  reported 
as  under  cultivation  in  1848  was  1,437,460  acres;  of 
wheat  there  were  produced  4>749>3°°  bushels;  other 
grains,  8,197,767  bushels;  wool,  1,645,756  pounds; 
maple  sugar,  1,774,369  pounds;  horses,  52,305;  cat- 
tle, 2ro,268;  swine,  152,541;  sheep,  610,534;  while 
the  flour  mills  numbered  228,  and  the  lumber  mills 
amounted  to  730.  1847,  an  act  was  passed  removing 
the  Legislature  from  Detroit  to  Lansing,  and  tempo- 
rary buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  were  im- 
mediately erected,  at  a  cost  of  $12,450. 
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OBERT        Mc  CLELLAND, 

.Governor  of  Michigan  from 
*Jan.  1, 185  2,  to  March  8,1853, 
was  born  at  Greencastle,  Frank- 
^  lin  Co.,  Penn.,  Aug.  1,  1807. 
Among  his  ancestors  were  several 
officers  of  rank  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  some  of  his  family  con- 
nections  were  distinguished  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  that  with  Mexico. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon  who  studied  under  Dr. 
Benj.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
practiced  his  profession  successfully 
until  six  months  before  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  84  years.  Although  Mr. 
McClelland's  family  had  been  in  good  circum- 
stances, when  he  was  17  years  old  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  After  taking  the  usual  pre- 
liminary studies,  and  teaching  school  to  obtain  the 
means,  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  from  which  he  graduated  among  the  first  in 
his  class,  in  1829.  He  then  resumed  teaching,  and 
having  completed  the  course  of  study  for  the  legal 
profession,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Chambersburg, 
Penn.,  in  1831.  Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  practiced  for  almost  a 

year. 

In  1833,  Mr.  McClelland  removed  to  Monroe,    in 


the  Territory  of  Michigan,  where,  after  a  severe  ex- 
amination, he  became  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Michi- 
gan, and  engaged  in  practice  with  bright  prospect  of 
success.  In  1835,  a  convention  was  called  to  frame 
a  constitution  for  the  proposed  State  of  Michigan,  of 
which  Mr.  McClelland  was  elected  a  member.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  its  deliberations  and  ranked 
among  its  ablest  debaters.  He  was  appointed  the 
first  Bank  Commissioner  of  the  State,  by  Gov.  Mason, 
and  received  an  offer  of  the  Attorney  Generalship,  but 
declined  both  of  these  offices  in  order  to  attend  to  his 
professional  duties. 

In  1838,  Mr.  McClelland  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  in  which  he  soon  became  distinguished 
as  the  head  of  several  important  committees,  Speaker 
pro  tempore,  and  as  an  active,  zealous  and  efficient 
member.  In  1840,  Gen.  Harrison,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  swept  the  country  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  at  the  same  time  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan was  carried  by  the  Whigs  under  the  popular  cry 
of  "  Woodbridge  and  reform  "  against  the  Democratic 
party.  At  this  time  Mr.  McClelland  stood  among  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  latter  organization ;  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  with  others  adopted  a  plan  to  regain  a  lost 
authority  and  prestige. 

This  party  soon  came  again  into  power  in  the  State, 
and  having  been  returned  to  the  State  Legislature  Mr. 
McClelland's  leadership  was   acknowledged   by  his' 
election  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Robert  McClelland. 


in  1843=  Down  to  this  time  Michigan  had  consti- 
tuted one  congressional  district.  The  late  Hon,  Jacob 
M.  Howard  had  been  elected  against  Hon,  Alpheus 
Felch  by  a  strong  majority ;  but,  in  1 843,  so  thoroughly 
had  the  Democratic  party  recovered  from  its  defeat 
of  1840  that  Mr,  McClelland9  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, carried  Detroit  district  by  a  majority  of  about 
2,500.  Mr.  McClelland  soon  tock  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  Congress  among  the  veterans  of  that  body0 
Daring  his  first  term  he  was  placed  on  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  organized  and  carried  through  what 
were  known  as  the  "Harbor  bills."  The  continued 
confidence  of  his  constituency  was  manifested  in  his 
election  to  the  29th  Congress.  At  the  opening  of  this 
session  he  had  acquired  a  National  reputation,  and  so 
favorably  was  he  known  as  a  parlimentarian  that  his 
name  was  mentioned  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  declined  the  offer  in  favor  of  J.  W. 
Davis,  of  Indiana,  who  was  elected.  During  this  term 
he  became  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Commerce,  in 
which  position  his  reports  and  advocacy  of  important 
measures  at  once  attracted  public  attention.  The 
members  of  this  committee,  as  an  evidence  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  they  held  his  services  and  of  their 
personal  regard  for  him,  presented  him  ^ith  a  cane 
which  he  retains  as  a  souvenir  of  the  donors,  and  of 
his  labors  in  Congress. 

In  1847,  Mr.  McClelland  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  opening  of  the  30th  Congress  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. While  acting  in  this  capacity,  what  was  known 
as  the  "  French  Spoliation  Bill"  came  under  his  spe- 
cial charge,  and  his  management  of  the  same  was  such 
as  to  command  universal  approbation.  While  in 
Congress,  Mr,  McClelland  was  an  advocate  of  the 
right  of  petition  as  maintained  by  John  Q.  Adams, 
when  the  petition,  was  clothed  in  decorous  language 
and  presented  in  the  proper  manner.  This  he  re- 
garded as  the  citizens'constitutional  right  which  should 
not  be  impaired  by  any  doctrines  of  temporary  expe- 
diency. He  also  voted  for  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gid- 
dingss  bill  for  the  abolishing  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  McClelland  was  one  of  the  few 
Democrats  associated  with  David  Wilmot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  bringing  forward  the  celebrated  "Wilmot 
Proviso,8'  with  a  view  to  prevent  further  extension  of 
slavery  in  new  territory  which  might  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States.  He  and  Mr,  Wilmot  were  to- 
gether at  the  time  in  Washington,  and  on  intimate 
;:nd  confidential  terms.  Mr,  McClelland  was  in  sev- 
eral National  conventions  and  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
tention, which  nominated  Gen.  Cass  for  President, 
m  1848,  doing  valiant  service  that  year  for  the  elec- 
tion of  that  distinguished  statesman.  On  leaving 
Congress,  in  1848,  Mr.  McClelland  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Monroe.  In  1850  a 
convention  of  the  State  of  Michigan  was  called  to 
revise   the  State   constitution0     He   was   elected    a 


member  and  was  regarded  therein  as  among  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  leaders.  His  clear  judgment 
and  wise  moderation  were  conspicuous,  both  in  the 
committee  room  and  on  the  floor^  in  debate.  In  1850, 
he  was  President  of  the  Democratic  State  con vention 
which  adopted  resolutions  in  support  of  Henry  Clay's 
famous  compromise  measures,  of  which  Mrc  McClel- 
land was  a  strong  advocate0  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  convention  in  185  29  and  in 
that  year2  in  company  with  Gen,  Cass  and  Governor 
Felcho  he  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State. 
He  continued  earnestly  to  advocate  the  Clay  com- 
promise measures,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Gen0  Pierce 
to  the  Presidency  0 

In  185  t,  the  new  State  constitution  took  effect  and 
it  was  necessary  that  a  Governor  should  be  elected 
for  one  year  in  order  to  prevent  an  interregnum,,  and 
to  bring  the  State  Government  into  operatic. ~  under 
the  new  constitution,,  Mr.  McClelland  was  elected 
Governor,  and  in  the  fall  of  1852  was  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  two  years?  from  Jan0  1,  1853.  His  admin- 
istration was  regarded  as  wise,  prudent  and  concilia- 
tory, and  was  as  popular  as  could  be  expected  at  a 
time  when  party  spirit  ran  high.  There  was  really 
no  opposition,  and  when  he  resigned,  in  March,  1853, 
the  State  Treasury  was  well  filled,  and  the  State 
otherwise  prosperous.  So  widely  and  favorably  had 
Mr.  McClelland  become  known  as  a  statesman  that  on 
the  organization  of  the  cabinet  by  President  Pierce,  in 
March,  1853,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  most  creditably  during  four 
years  of  the  Pierce  administration.  He  thoroughly 
re-organized  his  department  and  reduced  the  expend- 
itures He  adopted  a  course  with  the  Indians  which 
relieved  them  from  the  impositions  and  annoyances 
of  the  traders,  and  produced  harmony  and  civilization 
among  them.  During  his  administration  there  was 
neither  complaint  from  the  tribes  nor  corruption  among 
agents,  and  he  left  the  department  in  perfect  order 
and  system^  In  1867,  Michigan  again  called  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  State  constitution.  Mr.  McClel- 
land was  a  member  and  here  again  his  long  experi- 
ence made  him  conspicuous  as  a  prudent  adviser,  a 
sagacious  parliamentary  leader.  As  a  lawyer  he  was 
terse  and  pointed  in  argument,  clear,  candid  and  im- 
pressive in  his  addresses  to  the  jury.  His  sincerity 
and  earnestness,  with  which  was  occasionally  mingled 
a  pleasant  humor,  made  him  an  able  and  effective 
advocate.  In  speaking  before  the  people  on  political 
subjects  he  was  especially  forcible  and  happy.  In 
1870  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  which,  through  his 
extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  European  dip- 
lomates,  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  much  more  than 
most  travelers, 

Mr.  McClelland  married,  in  1837,  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Sabin,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  They  have  had 
six  children,  two  of  whom  now  survive. 
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NDREW  PARSONS,  Gover- 
nor of  Michigan  from  March 
*8,  1853  to  Jan.  3,  1855,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Hoosick, 
County  of  Rensselaer,  and 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  2  2d 
day  of  July,  1817,  and  died  June 
6,  1855,  at  the  early  age  of  38 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Parsons,  born  at  Newbury  port, 
((Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1782,  and  who  was  the 
son  of  Andrew  Parsons,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  who  was  the  son  of  Phineas 
Parsons,  the  son  of  Samuel  Parsons, 
a  descendant  of  Walter  Parsons,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1290. 
Of  this  name  and  family,  some  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  Bishop  Gilson  remarked  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Camden's  Britannia:  "The  honorable  family 
of  Parsons  have  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Viscounts  and  more  lately  Earls  of  Ross." 

The  following  are  descendants  of  these  families : 
Sir  John  Parsons,  born  i48i,was  Mayor  of  Hereford; 
Robert  Parsons,  born  in  1546,  lived  near  Bridgewater, 
England.  He  was  educated  at  Ballial  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  was  a  noted  writer  and  defender  of  the 
Romish  faith.  He  established  an  English  College  at 
Rome  and  another  at  Valladolia.  Frances  Parsons, 
born  in  1556,  was  Vicar  of  Rothwell,  in  Notingham; 
Bartholomew  Parsons,  born  in  1618,  was  another 
noted  member  of  the  family.  In  1634, Thomas  Parsons 
was  knighted  by  Charles  1.  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
brothers,  were  born  in   Great  Torrington,  England, 


and  accompanied  their  father  and  others  to  New 
England  about  1630.  '  Samuel  Parsons,  born  at  Salis- 
bury, Mass.,  in  1707,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1730,  ordained  at  Rye,  N.  H.,Nov,  3,  1736,  married 
Mary  Jones,  daughter  of  Samuel  Jones,  of  Bostor, 
Oct.  9,  1739,  died  Jan.  4,  1789,  at  the  age  of  82,  in 
the  53rd  year  of  his  ministry.  The  grandfather  of  Mary 
Jones  was  Capt.  John  Adams,  of  Boston,  grandson 
of  Henry,  of  Braintree,  who  was  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts,  and  from  whom  a  numerous 
race  of  the  name  are  descended,  including  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  The  Parsons  have  be- 
come very  numerous  and  are  found,  throughout  New 
England,  and  many  of  the  descedants  are  scattered 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States.  Governor  Andrew 
Parsons  came  to  Michigan  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  17 
years,  and  spent  the  first  summer  at  Lower  Ann 
Arbor,  where  for  a  few  months  he  taught  school  which 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  from  ill  health 

He  was  one  of  the  large  number  of  men  of  sterling 
worth,  who  came  from  the  East  to  Michigan  when  it 
was  an  infant  State,  or,  even  prior  to  its  assuming 
the  dignity  of  a  State,  and  who,  by  their  wisdom, 
enterprise  and  energy,  have  developed  its  wonderful 
natural  resources,  until  to-day  it  ranks  with  the  proud- 
est States  of  the  Union.  These  brave  men  came  to 
Michigan  with  nothing  to  aid  them  in  the  conquest 
of  the  wilderness  save  courageous  hearts  and  strong 
and  willing  hands.  They  gloriously  conquered,  how- 
ever, and  to  them  is  due  all  honor  for  the  labors 
so  nobly  performed,  for  the  solid  and  sure  foundation 
which   they  laid   of  a   great   Commonwealth. 
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In  the  fall  of  1835,  he  explored  the  Grand  River 
Valley  in  a  frail  canoe,  the  whole  length  of  the  river, 
from  Jackson  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  spent  the  following 
winter  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Prairie  Creek,  in  Ionia, 
County,  and  in  the  spring  went  to  Marshall,  where  he 
resided  with  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Luke  H.  Parsons, 
also  now  deceased,  until  fall,  when  he  went  to  Shia- 
wasse  County,  then  with  Clinton  County,  and  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness  and  constituting  one  organized 
township.  In  1837  this  territory  was  organized  into 
a  county  and,  at  the  age  of  only  19  years,  he  (An- 
drew) was  elected  County  Clerk.  In  1840,  he  was 
elected  Register  of  Deeds,  re-elected  in  1842,  and 
also  in  1844.  In  1846,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  in  1848, 
and  elected  Regent  of  the  University  in  1851,  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  became  acting  Governor, 
in  1853,  elected  again  to  the  Legislature  in  1854,  and, 
overcome  by  debilitated  health,  hard  labor  and  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office  and  cares  of  his  business, 
retired  to  his  farm,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

He  was  a  fluent  and  persuasive  speaker  and  well 
calculated  to  make  friends  of  his  acquantances.  He 
was  always  true  to  his  trust,  and  the  whole  world 
could  not  persuade  nor  drive  him  to  do  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  wrong.  When  Governor,  a  most  power- 
ful railroad  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
to  induce  him  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
for  that  purpose.  In  some  sections  the  resolutions 
were  of  a  laudatory  nature,  intending  to  make  him  do 
their  bidding  by  resort  to  friendly  and  flattering  words. 
In  other  places  the  resolutions  were  of  a  demanding 
nature,  while  in  others  they  were  threatening  beyond 
measure.  Fearing  that  all  these  influences  might 
fail  to  induce  him  to  call  the  extra  session,  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  sent  him,  and  liberal  offers  ten- 
dered him  if  he  would  gratify  the  railroad  interest  of 
the  State  and  call  the  extra  session,  but,  immovable, 
he  returned  the  money  and  refused  to  receive 
any  favois,  whether  from  any  party  who  would  at- 
tempt to  corrupt  Kim  by  laudations,  liberal  offers,  or 


by  threats,  and  in  a  short  letter  to  the  people,  after 
giving  overwhelming  reasons  that  no  sensible  man 
could  dispute,  showing  the  circumstances  were  not 
"extraordinary,"  he  refused  to  call  the  extra  session. 
This  brought  down  the  wrath  of  various  parties  upon 
his  head,  but  they  were  soon  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  his  course.  One  of 
his  greatest  enemies  said,  after  a  long  acquaintance : 
"though  not  always  coinciding  with  his  views  I  never 
doubted  his  honesty  of  purpose.  He  at  all  times 
sought  to  perform  his  duties  in  strict  accordance, 
with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  the  behests 
of  his  oath. "  The  following  eulogium  from  a  politcal  op- 
ponent is  just  in  its  conception  and  creditable  to  its 
author:  "  Gov.  Parsons  was  a  politician  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic school,  a  man  of  pure  moral  character^  fixed 
and  exemplary  habits,  and  entirely  blameless  in  every 
public  and  private  relation  of  life.  As  a  politician  he 
was  candid,  frank  and  free  from  bitterness,  as  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  firm,  constant  and  reliable."  The 
highest  commendations  we  can  pay  the  deceased  is 
to  give  his  just  record, — that  of  being  an  honest  man. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Parsons,  the  Republican  party,  at  least 
as  a  State  organization,  was  first  formed  in  the  United 
States  "  under  the  oaks  "  at  Jackson,  by  anti-slavery 
men  of  both  the  old  parties.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed at  this  time,  occasioned  by  the  settling  of 
Kansas,  and  the  issue  thereby  brought  up,  whether 
slavery  should  exist  there.  For  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting slavery  there,  the  "  Missouri  compromise  "  (which 
limited  slavery  to  the  south  of  3 6°  30")  was  re- 
repealed,  under  the  leadership  of  Stephen  A,  Douglas. 
This  was  repealed  by  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  into  the  Union,  as  Territories,  and  those  who 
were  opposed  to  this  repeal  measure  were  in  short 
called  "  anti-Nebraska "  men.  The  epithets,  "Ne- 
braska" and  "  anti-Nebraska,'"'  were  temporally  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery 
parties,  pending  the  desolution  of  the  old  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties  and  the  organization  of  the  new 
Democratic  and   Republican  parties  of  the  present. 
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INSLEY  S.  BINGHAM, 
x  Governor  of  Michigan  from 
1855  to  1859,  and  United 
States  Senator,  was  born  in 
Camillus,  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1808.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  his  own 
early  life  was  consequently  de- 
voted to  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
tages related  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  the  life  of  a  farmer 
he  managed  to  secure  a  good  aca- 
demic education  in  his  native  State 
«,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
fj  Gen.  James  R.  Lawrence,  now  of 
"  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  the  spring  of 
1833,  he  married  an  estimable  lady 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Scot- 
land, and  obeying  the  impulse  of  a 
naturally  enterprising  disposition, 
he  emigrated  to  Michigan  and 
purchased  a  new  farm  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Robert 
Worden,  in  Green  Oak,  Livingston  County.  Here,  on 
the  border  of  civilization,  buried  in  the  primeval  for- 
est, our  late  student  commenced  the  arduous  task  of 
preparing  a  future  home,  clearing  and  fencing,  put- 
ting up  buildings,  etc.,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  land 


chosen  was  soon  reduced  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Becoming  deservedly  prominent,  Mr.  Bingham  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Post- 
master under  the  Territorial  government,  and  was  the 
first  Probate  Judge  in  the  county.  In  the  year  1836, 
when  Michigan  1  ecame  a  State,  he  was  elected  to  the 
first  Legislature.  He  was  four  times  re-elected,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  three  years. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress,  and  was  the  only  practical 
farmer  in  that  body.  He  was  never  forgetful  of  the 
interest  of  agriculture,  and  was  in  particular  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  "  Wood's  Patent  Cast  Iron 
Plow  "  which  he  completely  prevented.  He  was  re- 
elected to  Congress  in  1848,  during  which  time  he 
strongly  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  was  committed  to 
and  voted  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

In  1854,  at  the  first  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  consequence  of  his  record  in  Congress  as  a 
Free  Soil  Democrat,  Mr.  Bingham  was  nominated 
and  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and  re-elected  in 
1856.  Still  faithful  to  the  memory  of  his  own  former 
occupation,  he  did  not  forget  the  farmers  during  his 
administration,  and  among  other  profits  of  his  zeal  in 
their  behalf,  he  became  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing. 

In  1859,  Governor  Bingham  was  elected  Senator  in 
Congress  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  stormy  cam- 
paign in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     He  wit- 
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nessed  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  while  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  After  a  com- 
paratively short  life  of  remarkable  promise  and  pub- 
lic activity  he  was  attacked  with  appoplexy  and  died 
suddenly  at  his  residence,  in  Green  Oak,  Oct.  5,  1861. 

The  most  noticable  event  in  Governor  Bingham's 
first  term  was  the  completion  of  the  ship  canal,  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary.  In  1852,  Angust  26,  an  act  of 
Congress  was  approved,  granting  to  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
tor  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  In  1853,  the  Legislature 
accepted  the  grant,  and  provided  tor  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  select  the  donated  lands,  and  to 
arrange  for  building  the  canal.  A  company  of  enter- 
prising men  was  formed,  and  a  contract  was  entered 
into  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  canal  should 
be  finished  in  two  years,  and  the  work  was_  pushed 
rapidly  forward.  Every  article  of  consumption,  ma- 
chinery, working  implements  and  materials,  timber 
for  the  gates,  stones  for  the  locks,  as  well  as  men  and 
supplies,  had  to  be  transported  to  the  site  of  the  canal 
from  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  other  lake  ports.  The 
rapids  which  had  to  be  surmounted  have  a  fall  of 
seventeen  feet  and  are  about  one  mile  long.  The 
length  of  the  canal  is  less  than  one  mile,  its  width  one 
hundred  feet,  depth  twelve  feet  and  it  has  two  locks 
of  solid  masonary.  In  May,  1855,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, accepted  by  the  commissioners,  and  formally 
delivered  to  the  State  authorities. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  canal  and  selecting  the  lands  amounted  to  one 
million  of  dollars ;  while  the  lands  which  were  as- 
signed to  the  company,  and  selected  through  the 
agency  at  the  Sault,  as  well  as  certain  lands  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Peninsulas,  filled  to  an  acre  the 
Government  grant.  The  opening  of  the  canal  was 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  improvement 
of  the  State.  It  was  a  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of 
lake  commerce,  and  particularly  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

There  were  several  educational,  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions  inaugurated  and  opened  during 
Gov.  Bingham's  administrations.  The  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College  owes  its  establishment  to  a  provision 
of  the  State  Constitution  of  1850.  Article  13  says, 
"  The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school." 
For  the  purpose  of  carying  into  practice  this  provision, 
legislation  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  act  re- 
quired that  the  school  should  be  within  ten  miles  of 
Lansing,  and  that  not  more  than  $15  an  acre  should 
be  paid  for  the  farm  and  college  grounds.  The  col- 
lege was  opened  to  students  in  May,  1857,  the  first  of 
existing  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Until  the  spring  of  186 1,  it  was  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  since  that  time  it 
has  been  under  the  management  of  the  State  Board 


of  Agriculture,  which  was  created  for  that  purpose. 

In  its  essential  features,  of  combining  study  and 
labor,  and  of  uniting  general  and  professional  studies 
in  its  course,  the  college  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed from  the  first.  It  has  a  steady  growth  in 
number  of  students,  in  means  of  illustration  and 
efficiency  of  instruction. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  three  miles  east  of 
Lansing,  comprising  several  fine  buildings ;  and  there 
are  also  very  beautiful,  substantial  residences  for  the 
professors.  There  are  also  an  extensive,  well-filled 
green-house,  a  very  large  and  well-equipped  chemical 
laboratory,  one  of  the  most  scientific  apiaries  in  the 
United  States,  a  general  museum,  a  meseum  of  me- 
chanical inventions,  another  of  vegetable  products, 
extensive  barns,  piggeries,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fine  trim  for 
the  purposes  designed.  The  farm  consists  of  67  6 
acres,  of  which  about  300  are  under  cultivation  in  a 
systematic  rotation  of  crops. 

Adrian  College  was  established  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  1859,  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  grounds  contain  about  20 
acres.  There  are  four  buildings,  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  225  students.  Attendance  in  1875 
was  179;  total  number  of  graduates  for  previous  year, 
121  ;  ten  professors  and  teachers  are  employed.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  endowment  fund  ($80,000),  the  assets 
of  the  institution,  including  grounds,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  musical  instruments,  outlying  lands, 
etc.,  amount  to  more  than  $137,000. 

Hillsdale  College  was  established  in  1855  by  the 
Free  Baptists.  The  Michfgan  Central  College,  at 
Spring  Arbor,  wasincorporated  in  1845  It  was  kept 
in  operation  until  it  was  merged  into  the  present 
Hillsdale  College.  The  site  comprses  25  acres, 
beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city  of  Hillsdale.  The  large  and  impos- 
ing building  first  erected  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1874,  and  in  its  place  five  buildings  of  a  more 
modern  style  have  been  erected.  They  are  of  brick, 
three  stories  with  basement,  arranged  on  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle.  The  size  is,  respectively,  80  by  80, 
48  by  7  2,  48  by  7  2,  80  by  60,  5  2  by  7  2,  and  they  con- 
tain one-half  more  room  than  the  original  building. 
The  State  Reform  School.  This  was  established 
at  Lansing  in  1855,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
city,  as  the  House  of  Correction  for  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders, having  about  it  many  of  the  features  of  a 
prison.  In  1859  the  name  was  changed  to  the  State 
Reform  School.  The  government  and  dicipline,  have 
undergone  many  and  radical  changes,  until  all  the 
prison  features  have  been  removed  except  those  that 
remain  in  the  walls  of  the  original  structure,  and 
which  remain  only  as  monuments  of  instructive  his- 
tory. No  bolts,  bars  or  guards  are  employed.  The 
inmates  are  necessarily  kept  under  the  surveillance  of 
officers,  but  the  attempts  at  escape  are  much  fewer 
than  under  the  more  rigid  regime  of  former  days. 
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OSES  WISNER,  Governor  of 
r  Michigan  from  1859  to  1861, 
"was  born  in  Springport,  Cayu- 
ga Co.,  N  Y.,  June  3,  1815. 
His  early  education  was  only 
what  could  be  obtained  at  a 
d common  school.  Agricultural  labor 
and  frugality  of  his  parents  gave 
him  a  physical  constitution  of  unus- 
ual strength  and  endurance,  which 
(was  ever  preserved  by  temperate  hab- 
its. In  1837  he  emigrated  to  Michi- 
$£  gan  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Lapeer 
County  It  was  new  land  and  he  at 
once  set  to  woik  to  clear  it  and  plant 
crops.  He  labored  diligently  at  his 
task  for  two  years,  when  he  gave  up 
the  idea  of  being  a  farmer,  and  removed  to  Pontiac, 
Oakland  Co.  Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  his  brother,  George  W.  Wisner,  and 
Rufus  Hosmer.  In  1841  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  established  himself  in  his  new  vocation  at  the 
village  of  Lapeer.  While  there  he  was  apppointed 
by  Gov.  Woodbridge  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  that 
county,  in  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  well 
and  gave  promise  of  that  eminence  he  afterward  at- 
tained in  the  profession.  He  remained  at  Lapeer  but 
a  short  time,  removing  to  Pontiac,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  a  firm  and  entered  fully  upon  the 
practice. 

In  politics  he  was  like  his  talented  brother,  a  Whig 
r.f  the  Henry  Clay  stamp,  but  with  a  decided  anti- 
slaver)  bias.     His    practice  becoming  extensive,    he 


took  little  part  in  politics  until  after  the  election  of 
Mr.  Pierce  to  the  Presidency  in  1852,  when  he  took  an 
active  part  against  slavery.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  but  relied  less  upon  mere  book 
learning  than  upon  his  native  good  sense.  Liberal 
and  courteous,  was  he  yet  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
his  client,  and  no  facts  escaped  his  attention  or  his 
memory  which  bore  upon  the  case.  He  was  no  friend 
of  trickery  or  artifice  in  conducting  a  case  As  an  ad- 
vocate he  had  few  equals.  When  fully  aroused  by  the 
merits  of  his  subject  his  eloquence  was  at  once  grace- 
ful and  powerful.  His  fancies  supplied  the  most 
original,  the  most  pointed  illustrations,  and  his  logic 
became  a  battling  giant  under  whose  heavy  blows  the 
adversary  shrank  and  withered.  Nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  rare  qualities,  and  his  powers  as  a 
popular  orator  were  of  a  high  order. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of 
1854,  repealing  the  Missouri  compromise  and  opening 
the  Territories  to  slavery,  he  was  among  the  foremost 
in  Michigan  to  denounce  the  shamful  scheme.  He 
actively  participated  in  organizing  and  consolidating 
the  elements  opposed  to  it  in  that  State,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  popular  gathering  at  Jackson,  in  July, 
1854,  which  was  the  first  formal  Republican  Conven- 
tion held  in  the  United  States.  At  this  meeting  the 
name  "  Republican  "  was  adopted  as  a  designation  of 
the  new  party  consisting  of  Anti-slavery,  Whigs, 
Liberty  men,  Free  Soil  Democrats  and  all  others  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  favorable  to  its 
expulsion  from  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  At  this  convention  Mr.  W.  was  urged  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  Attorney  General  of  the 
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State,  but  declined.  An  entire  State  ticket  was  nom- 
inated and  at  the  annual  election  in  November  was 
elected  by  an  average  majority  of  nearly  10,000. 
Mr.  W.  was  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  and  brought  to 
its  support  all  his  personal  influence  and  talents.  In 
his  views  he  was  bold  and  radical.  He  believed  from 
the  beginning  that  the  political  power  of  the  slave- 
holders would  have  to  be  overthrown  before  quiet 
could  be  secured  to  the  country.  In  the  Presidential 
canvass  of  1856  he  supported  the  Fremont,  or  Re- 
publican, ticket.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1857  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator, 
and  as  such  received  a  very  handsome  support. 

In  1858,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  the 
State  by  the  Republican  convention  that  met^  at  De- 
troit, and  at  the  subsequent  November  election  was 
chosen  by  a  very  large  majority.  Before  the  day  of 
the  election  he  had  addressed  the  people  of  almost 
every  county  and  his  majority  was  greater  even  than 
that  of  his  popular  predecessor,  Hon.  K.  S.  Bingham. 
He  served  as  Governor  two  years,  from  Jan.  1,  1859, 
to  Jan.  1,  1861.  His  first  message  to  the  Legislature 
was  an  able  and  statesman-like  production,  and  was 
read  with  usual  favor.  It  showed  that  he  was  awake 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  State  and  set  forth  an  en- 
lightened State  policy,  that  had  its  view  of  the  rapid 
settlement  of  our  uncultivated  lands  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  immense  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources. It  was  a  document  that  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  author. 

His  term  having  expired  Jan.  1,  1861,  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Pontiac,  and  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  There  were  those  in  the  State  who 
counselled  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Washington,  but  Mr.  W.  was  opposed  to  all 
such  temporizing  expedients.  His  counsel  was  to 
send  no  delegate,  but  to  prepare  to  fight. 

After  Congress  had  met  and  passed  the  necessary 
legislation  he  resohed  to  take  part  in  the  war.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1862  he  set  to  work  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  infantry,  chiefly  in  Oakland 
County,  where  he  resided.  His  regiment,  the  2 2d 
Michigan,  was  armed  and  equipped  and  ready  to 
marchin  September,  a  regiment  whose  solid  quali- 
ties were  afterwards  proven  on  many  a  bloody  field. 
Col.  W's.  commission  bore  the  date  of  Sept. -8,  1862. 
Before  parting  with  his  family  he  made  his  will.  His 
regiment  was  sent  to   Kentucky   and   quartered    at 


Camp  Wallace.     He  had  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  turned  his  attention  to  military  studies  and  be- 
came proficient  in  the  ordinary  rules  and  discipline. 
His  entire  attention  was  now  devoted   to  his  duties. 
His  treatment  of  his  men  was  kind,,  though  his  disci- 
pline was  rigid.     He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  spirit  of  command,  and  had    he    lived   he  would 
no    doubt  have    distinguished     himself    as   a   good 
officer.     He  was   impatient  of  delay   and  chafed   at 
being  kept  in  Kentucky  where  there  was  so  little 
prospect  of  getting  at  the  enemy.     But  life  in  camp, 
so  different  from  the  one  he   had  been  leading,    ana 
his  incessant  labors,  coupled    with    that   impatience 
which  was  so  natural  and  so  general  among  the  vol- 
unteers in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  soon  made  their 
influence  felt  upon  his  health.     He  was  seized  with 
typhoid  fever  and  removed  to   a  private  house  near 
Lexington.     Every  care  which  medical  skill   or  the 
hand  of  friendship  could  bestow   was  rendered  him. 
In  the  delirious  wanderings  of  his  mind  he  was  dis- 
ciplining his  men  and  urging  them  to  be  prepared  for 
an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  enlarging  upon  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause  and  the  necessity  of  their  crush- 
ing the  Rebellion.     But  the  source  of  his  most  poig- 
nant gnet  was  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  come 
to   a  hand-to-hand    encounter  with    the    "chivalry." 
He  was  proud  of  his  regiment,  and  felt  that  if  it  could 
find  the  enemy  it  would  cover  itself  with  glory,— a 
distinction  it  afterward  obtained,  but  not  until  Col  W. 
was  no  more.     The  malady  baffled  all  medical  treat- 
ment, and  on  the  5th  day  of  Jan.,  1863,  he  breathed 
his  last.     His  remains  were  removed  to  Michigan  and 
interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Pontiac,  where  they   rest 
by  the  side  of  the  brave   Gen.   Richardson,  who  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
Col.  W.  was  no  adventurer,  although  he  was  doubtless 
ambitious  of  military  renown  and  would  have  striven 
for  it  with  characteristic  energy.     He  went  to  the  war 
to  defend  and  uphold  the  principles  he  had  so  much 
at  heart.     Few  men  were  more  familiar  than  he  with 
the  causes  and  the  underlying  principles  that  led  to 
the  contest.     He  left  a  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Gen.  C.  C.  Hascall,   of  Flint,   and  four  children   to 
mourn  his  loss.     Toward  them  he   ever   showed  the 
tenderest  regard.     Next  to  his  duty  their  love  and 
welfare  engrossed  his  thoughts.     He  was  kind,  gen- 
erous and  brave,  and  like   thousands   of  others    he 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  martyr  for  his  country.  ' 
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USTIN  BLAIR,  Governor 
of  Michigan  from  Jan.  2, 
1861,  to  Jan.  4,  1865,  and 
kown  as  the  War  Governor,  is 
and  illustration  of  the  benifl- 
cent  influence  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, having  inherited  neith- 
er fortune  nor  fame.  He  was  born 
in  a  log  cabin  at  Caroline,  Tomp- 
kins Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1818. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Scot- 
land in  the  time  of  George  I,  and 
for  many  generations  followed  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  His  father, 
George  Blair,  settled  in  Tompkins 
County  in  1809,  and  felled  the  trees  and  erected  the 
first  cabin  in  the  county.  The  last  60  of  the  four- 
score and  four  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  that 
spot.  He  married  Rhoda  Blackmail, wrho  now  sleeps 
with  him  in  the  soil  of  the  old  homestead.  The  first 
17  years  of  his  life  were  spent  there,  rendering  his 
father  what  aid  he  could  upon  the  farm.  He  then 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Cazenovia  Seminary  pre- 
paring for  college;  entered  Hamilton  College,  in 
Clinton,  prosecuted  his  studies  until  the  middle  of 
the  junior  year,  when,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Nott,  he  changed  to  Union  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1839.  Upon  leaving  col- 
lege Mr.  Blair  read  law  two  years  in  the  office  of  Sweet 
&  Davis,  Owego,  N  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1841,  and  the  same  year  moved  to  Michigan,  locat- 


ing in  Jackson.  During  a  temporary  residence  in 
Eaton  Rapids,  in  1842,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Eaton 
County,  At  the  -close  of  the  official  term  he  returned  to 
Jackson,  and  as  a  Whig,  zealously  espoused  the  cause 
of  Henry  Clay  in  the  campaign  of  1844.  He  was  chosen 
Representative  to  the  Legislature  in  1845,  at  which 
session,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he 
rendered  valuable  service  in  the  revision  of  the  gen- 
eral statutes  ;  also  made  an  able  report  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  color  distinction  in  relation  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  at  the  same  session  was  active  in 
securing  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  In  1848 
Mr.  Blair  refused  longer  to  affiliate  with  the  Whig 
party,  because  of  its  refusial  to  endorse  in  convention 
any  anti-slavery  sentiment  He  joined  the  Free-soil 
movement,  and  was  a  delegate  to  their  convention 
which  nominated  Van  Buren  for  President  that  year. 
Upon  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  at  Jackson, 
in  1854,  by  the  coalition  of  the  Whig  and  Free-soil 
elements,  Mr.  Blair  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  and  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Platform.  He  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Jackson  County  in  1852  ;  was  chosen  State  Senator 
two  years  later,  taking  his  seat  with  the  incoming  Re- 
publican administration  of  1855,  and  holding  the 
position  of  parliamentary  leader  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  which 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860.  Mr.  Blair 
was  elected  Governor  of  Michigan  in  i860,  and  re- 
elected in  1862,  faithfully  and  honorably  discharging 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  office  during  that  most  mo- 
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me  itous  and  stormy  period  of  the  Nation's  life.  Gov. 
Blair  possessed  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  perilous 
situation  from  the  inception  of  the  Rebellion,  and  his 
inaugural  address  foreshadowed  the  prompt  executive 
policy  and  the  administrative  ability  which  charac- 
terized   his    gubernatorial   career. 

Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  a  nation  has  a 
brighter  example  been  1  lid  down,  or  a  greater  sacri- 
fice been  made,  than  that  which  distinguished  Mich- 
igan during  the  civil  war.  All,  from  the  "  War  Gov- 
ernor," down  to  the  poorest  citizen  of  the  State,  were 
animated  with  a  patriotic  ardor  at  once  magnificiently 
sublime  and  wisely  directed. 

Very  early  in  1861  the  coming  struggle  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  Nation.  Governor  Blair,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  in  January  of  that  year,  dwelt 
very  forcibly  upon  the  sad  prospects  of  civil  war;  and 
as  forcibly  pledged  the  State  to  support  the  principles 
of  the  Republic.  After  a  review  of  the  conditions 
of  the  State,  he  passed  on  to  a  consideration  of  the 
relations  between  the  free  and  slave  States  of  the 
Republic,  saying:  "  While  we  are  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  and  as  such  deeply  devoted  to  her  in- 
terests and  honor,  we  have  a  still  prouder  title.  We 
are  also  citizeas  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
this  title  we  are  known  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
In  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  the  names  of 
the  States  are  unknown,  the  flag  of  the  great  Republic, 
the  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  honor  and  protect 
her  citizens.  In  whatever  concerns  the  honor,  the 
prosperity  and  the  perpetuity  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment, we  are  deeply  interested.  The  people  of  Mich- 
igan are  loyal  to  that  Government — faithful  to  its  con- 
stitution and  its  laws.  Under  it  they  have  had  peace 
and  prosperity;  and  under  it  they  mean  to  abide  to 
the  end.  Feeling  a  just  pride  in  the  glorious  history 
of  the  past,  they  will  not  renounce  the  equally  glo- 
rious hopes  of  the  future.  But  they  will  rally  around 
the  standards  of  the  Nation  and  defend  its  integrity 
and  its  constitution,  with  fidelity."  The  final  para- 
graph being: 

*' 1  recommend  you  at  an  early  day  to  make  mani- 


fest to  the  gentlemen  who  represent  this  State  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  the  country,  that 
Michigan  is  loyal  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  and  will  defend  them  to  the  uttermost;  and 
to  proffer  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  State  for  that  purpose. 
Oh,  for  the  firm,  steady  hand  of  a  Washington,  or  a 
Jackson,  to  guide  the  ship  of  State  in  this  perilous 
storm  !  Let  us  hope  that  we  will  find  him  on  the  4th 
of  March.  Meantime,  let  us  abide  in  the  faith  of  our 
fathers—'  Liberty  and  Union,  one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  forever. 

How  this  stirring  appeal  was  responded  to  by  the 
people  of  Michigan  will  be  seen  by  the  statement 
that  the  State  furnished  88,1  n  men  during  the  war. 
Money,  men,  clothing  and  food  were  freely  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  this  State  during  all  these  years  of 
darkness  and  blood  shed.  No  State  won  a  brighter 
record  for  her  devotion  to  our  country  than  the  Pen- 
insula State,  and  to  Gov.  Blair,  more  than  to  any 
other  individual  is  due  the  credit  for  its  untiring  zeal 
and  labors  in  the  Nation's  behalf,  and  for  the  heroism 
manifested  in  its  defense. 

Gov.  Blair  was  elected  Representative  to  the 
Fortieth  Congress,  and  twice  re-elected,  to  the  Forty- 
first  and  Forty-second  Congress,  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  While  a  member  of  that  body  he 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  reconstruction  measures, 
and  sternly  opposed  every  form  of  repudiation.  His 
speech  upon  the  national  finances,  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  March  21,  1868,  was  a  clear  and 
convincing  argument.  Since  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Blair  has  been  busily  occupied  with  his  ex- 
tensive law  practice.  Mr.  Blair  married  Sarah  L. 
Ford,  of  Seneca  County  N.  Y.,  in    February,    1849. 

Their  family  consists  of  4  sons — George  H.,  a  postal 
clerk  in  the  railway  mail  service;  Charles  A.,  partner 
with  his  father;  Fred.  J.  and  Austin  T.,  at  home. 
Governor  Blair's  religion  is  of  the  broad  type,  and 
centers  in  the  "Golden  Rule."  In  1883,  Gov.  Blair 
was  nominated  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Co^rt 
of  the  State  by  the  Republican  p.irty,  but  was  defeated 
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ENRY  HOWLAND  CRAPO, 

Governor  of  Michigan  from 
'1865  to  J869,  was  born  May 
24,  1804,  at  Dartmouth,  Bris- 
tol Co.,  Mass.,  and  died  at 
Flint,  Mich.,  July  22,  1869. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse 
and  Phoebe  (Howland)  Crapo. 
His  father  was  of  French  descent 
and  was  very  poor,  sustaining  his 
)  family  by  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  in 
Dartmouth  township,  which  yielded 
i  nothing  beyond  a  mere  livelihood. 
His  early  life  was  consequently  one 
of  toil  and  devoid  of  advantages  for 
intellectual  culture,  but  his  desire  for 
an  education  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  The  in- 
cessant toil  for  a  mere  subsistence  upon  a  compara- 
tively sterile  farm,  had  no  charm  for  him  ;  and,  longing 
for  greater  usefulness  and  better  things,  he  looked  for 
them  in  an  education.  His  struggles  to  secure  this 
end  necessitated  sacrifices  and  hardships  that  would 
have  discouraged  any  but  the  most  courageous  and 
persevering.  He  became  an  ardent  student  and 
worker  from  his  boyhood,  though  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  his  studies  were  exceedingly  limited.  He 
sorely  felt  the  need  of  a  dictionary;  and,  neither  having 
money  wherewith  to  purchase  it,  nor  being  able  to 
procure  one  in  his  neighborhood,  he  set  out  to  compile 
one  for  himself.  In  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  he  copied  into  a  book  every 
word  whose  meaning  he  did  not  comprehend,  and 
upon  meeting  the  same  word  again  in  the  newspapers 
and  b3oks,  which    came   into   his    hands,   from    the 


context,  would  then  record  the  definition.  Whenever 
unable  otherwise  to  obtain  the  signification  of  a  word 
in  which  he  had  become  interested  he  would  walk 
from  Dartmouth  to  New  Bed  lord  for  that  purpose 
alone,  and  after  referring  to  the  books  at  the  library 
and  satisfying  h:mself  thoroughly  as  to  its  definition, 
would  walk  back,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles, 
the  same  night.  This  was  no  unusual  circumstance, 
Under  such  difficulties  and  in  this  manner  he  com- 
piled quite  an  extensive  dictionary  in  manuscrip*- 
which  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence. 

Ever  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  book  upon  surveying,  and  applying  himself 
diligently  to  its  study  became  familiar  with  this  art 
which  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  practice.  The 
services  of  a  land  surveyor  were  wanted,  and  he  was 
called  upon,  but  had  no  compass  and  no  money  with 
which  to  purchase  one.  A  compass,  however,  he 
must  and  would  have,  and  going  to  a  blacksmith  shop 
near  at  hand,  upon  the  forge,  with  such  tools  as  he 
could  find  in  the  shop,  while  the  smith  was  at  dinner, 
he  constructed  the  compass  and  commenced  life  as  a 
surveyor.  Still  continuing  his  studies,  he  fitted  him- 
self for  teaching,  and  took  charge  of  the  village  school 
at  Dartmouth.  When,  in  the  course  of  time  and  un- 
der the  pressure  of  law,  a  high  school  was  to  be 
opened,  he  passed  a  successful  examination  for  its 
principalship  and  received  the  appointment.  To  do 
this  was  no  small  task.  The  law  required  a  rigid 
examination  in  various  subjects,  which  necessitated 
days  and  nights  of  study.  One  evening,  after  con- 
cluding his  day's  labor  of  teaching,  he  traveled  on  foot 
to  New  Bedford,  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  called 
upon  the  preceptor  of  Friend's  Academy  and  passed 
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a  severe  examination.  Receiving  a  certificate  that 
he  was  qualified,  he  walked  back  to  his  home  the 
same  night,  highly  elated  in  being  possessed  of  the 
acquirements  and  requirements  of  a  master  of  the 
high  school. 

In  1832,  at  the  age  of  28  years,  he  left  his  native 
town  and  went  to  reside  at  New  Bedford,  where  he 
followed  the  occupation  of  land  surveyor,  and  oc- 
casionally acted  as  an  auctioneer.  Soon  after  becom- 
ing a  citizen  of  this  place,  he  was  elected  Town  Clerk, 
Treasurer,  and  Collector  of  taxes,  which  office  he  held 
until  the  municipal  government  was  changed, — about 
fifteen  years, — when,  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  city 
government,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  and  Collector 
of  taxes,  a  position  which  he  held  two  or  three  years. 
He  was  also  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years. 
He  was  elected  Alderman  of  New  Bedford;  was 
Chairman  of  Council  Committee  on  Education,  and 
as  such  prepared  a  report  upon  "which  was  based  the 
order  for  the  establishment  of  the  free  Public  Library 
of  New  Bedford.  On  its  organization,  Mr.  Crapo  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This 
was  the  first  free  public  library  in  Massachusetts,  if 
not  in  the  world.  The  Boston  Free  Library  was  es- 
tablished, however,  soon  afterwards.  While  a  resident 
in  New  Bedford,  he  was  much  interested  in  horticul- 
ture, and  to  obtain  the  land  necessary  for  carrying  out 
his  ideas  he  drained  and  reclaimed  several  acres  of 
rocky  and  swampy  land  adjoining  his  garden.  Here 
he  started  a  nursery,  which  he  filled  with  almost  every 
description  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
fbwers,  etc.  In  this  he  was  very  successful  and  took 
great  pride.  He  was  a  regular  contributors  the  New 
England  Horticultural  Journal,  a  position  he  filled 
as  long  as  he  lived  in  Massachusetts.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  wide  reputation  he  acquired  in  that  field 
of  labor,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  after  his  death  an 
affecting  eulogy  to  his  memory  was  pronounced  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  at  its 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  1869.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Crapo  was  also  engaged 
in  the  whaling  business.  A  fine  barque  built  at  Dart- 
mouth, of  which  he  was  part  owner,  was  named  the 
"H.  H.  Crapo"  in  compliment  to  him. 

Mr.  C.  also  took  part  in  the  State  Militia,  and  for 
several  years  held  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  one  of 
the  regiments.  He  was  President  of  the  Bristol 
County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Be'dford  Commercial  Insurance  Company  in  New 
Bedford;  and  while  an  officer  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment he  compiled  and  published,  between  the  years 
iS36and  1845,  five  numbers  of  the  New  Bedford 
Directory,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  published 
there. 

Mr.  C.  removed  to  Michigan  in  1856,  having  been 
induced  to  do  so  by  investments  made  principally  in 
pine  lands,  first  in  1837  and  subsequently  in  1856. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Flint,  and  en- 


gaged largely  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber 
at  Flint,  Fentonville,  Holly  and  Detroit,  becoming 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  business  men 
of  the  State.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
construction  of  the  Flint  &  Holly  R.  R.,  and  was 
President  of  that  corporation  until  its  consolidation 
with  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  Company. 
He  was  elected  Mayor  of  that  city  after  he  had  been 
a  resident  of  the  place  only  five  cr  six  years.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  State  Senator.  In  the  fall  of 
1864  he  received  the  nomination  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  He  was  re-elected  in  1866,  holding 
the  office  two  terms,  and  retiring  in  January,  1869, 
having  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

While  serving  his  last  term  he  was  attacked  with  a 
disease  which  terminated  his  life  within  one  year 
afterwards.  During  much  of  this  time  he  was  an  in- 
tense sufferer,  yet  often  while  in  great  pain  gave  his 
attention  to  public  matters.  A  few  weeks  previous 
to  his  death  a  successful  surgical  operation  was  per- 
formed which  seemed  rapidly  to  restore  him,  but  he 
overestimated  his  strength,  and  by  too  much  exertion 
in  business  matters  and  State  affairs  suffered  arelapse 
from  which  there  was  no  rebound,  and  he  died    July 

33>  l869- 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Gov.  Crapo  affiliated 
with  the  Whig  party  in  politics,  but  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Republican  party  after  its  organization. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  (sometimes  called 
the  Disciples')  Church,  and  took  great  interest  in  its 
welfare  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  C.  married,  June  9,  1825,  Mary  A.  Slocum, 
of  Dartmouth.  His  marriage  took  place  soon  after 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  before  his  struggles 
with  fortune  had  been  rewarded  with  any  great  meas- 
ure of  success.  But  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  possessed  of  courage,  hope- 
fulness and  devotion,  qualities  which  sustained  and 
encouraged  her  husband  in  the  various  pursuits  of 
his  early  years.  For  several  years  after  his  marriage 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school,  his  wife  living 
with  her  parents  at  the  time,  at  whose  home  his  two 
older  children  were  born.  While  thus  situated  he 
was  accustomed  to  walk  home  on  Saturday  to  see 
his  family,  returning  on  Sunday  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  school  Monday  morning.  As  the  walk  for  a  good 
part  of  the  time  was  20  miles  each  way,  it  is  evident 
that  at  that  period  of  his  life  no  common  obstacles 
deterred  him  from  performing  what  he  regarded 
as  a  duty.  His  wife  was  none  the  less  consci- 
entious in  her  sphere,  and  with  added  responsibilities 
and  increasing  requirements  she  labored  faithfully 
in  the  performance  of  all  her  duties.  They  had 
ten  children,  one  son  and  nine  daughters.  His  son, 
Hon.  Win.  W.  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford,  is  now  an 
honored  Representative  to  Congress  from  the  First 
Congressional   District   of  Massachusetts, 
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ENRY  P.  BALDWIN,  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  from  Jan. 
*4,  1869,  to  Jan.  1,  1873,  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Nathan- 
I®  iel  Baldwin,  a  Puritan,  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, England,  who  set- 
tled at  Milford,  Conn,  in  1639. 
His  father  was  John  Baldwin, 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  died  at  North  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  1826.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Rev. 
Moses  Baldwin,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  in  1757,  and  the 
first  who  received  collegiate  hon- 
ors at  that  ancient  and  honored  institution.  He  died 
at  Parma,  Mass.,  in  18:3,  where  for  more  than  50 
years  he  had  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
On  his  mother's  side  Governor  B.  is  descended  from 
Robert  Williams,  also  a  Puritan,  who  settled  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  about  1638.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  who  died  at  Brimfield,  Mass.,  in  1796,  where 
lor  21  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregationalist 
Church.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at 
Coventry,  R.  1.,  Feb.  22,  1814.  He  received  a  New 
England  common-school  education  until  the  age  of 
T2  years,  when,  both  his  parents  having  died,  he  be- 
came a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment.  He  re- 
mained there,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  study, 
until  20  years  of  nge. 

At  this  early  period  Mr.  B.  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  account.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  West,  in 
1837,  which  resulted  in  his  removal  to  Detroit  in  the 
spring  of  1838.  Here  he  established  a  mercantile 
house  which  has  been  successfully  conducted  until 
the  present  time.    Although  he  successfully  conducted 


a  large  business,  he  has  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
all  things  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and 
State  of  his  adoption.  He  was  for  several  years  a 
Director  and  President  of  the  Detroit  Young  Men's 
Society,  an  institution  with  a  large  library  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  young  men  and  citizens  generally. 
An  Episcopalian  in  religious  belief,  he  has  been 
prominent  in  home  matters  connected  with  that  de- 
nomination. The  large  and  flourishing  parish  of  St. 
John,  Detroit,  originated  with  Governor  Baldwin,  who 
gave  the  lot  on  which  the  parish  edifice  stands,  and 
also  contributed  the  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  their 
erection.  Governor  B.  was  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  establishment  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  has 
always  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  moral  and  relig- 
ious enterprises  whether  connected  with  his  own 
Church  or  not.  There  have  been,  in  fact,  but  few 
public  and  social  improvements  of  Detroit  during  the 
past  40  years  with  which  Governor  B.'s  name  is  not 
in  some  way  connected.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Michigan  State  Bank  until  the  expiration  of  its  char- 
ter, and  has  been  President  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  since  its  organization. 

In  i860,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  of  Michigan  ;  during  the  years  of  186 1  -2  he 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  a 
member  of  Committee  on  Banks  and  Incorporations, 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  for  the  investigation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  official  acts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  of 
the  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  improvement  of 
Sault  St.  Marie  Ship  Canal.  He  was  first  elected 
Governor  in  1868  and  was  re-elected  in  1870,  serving 
from  1869  to  1872,  inclusive.  It  is  no  undeserved 
eulogy  to  say  that  Governor  B.'s  happy  faculty  of  es- 
timating the  necessary  means  to  an  end — the  knowing 
of  how  much  effort  or  attention  to  bestow  upon  the 
thing  in  hand,  has  been  the  secret   of  the   uniform 
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success  that  has  attended  his  efforts  in  all  relations 
of  life.     The  same  industry  and  accuracy  that  dis- 
tinguished him  prior  to  this  term  as  Governor   was 
manifest  in  his  career  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State,  and  while  his  influence  appears   in    all  things 
with  which  he  has  had  to  do,  it  is  more  noticeable  in 
the  most  prominent  position  to  which  he  was  called. 
With  rare  exceptions  the  important  commendations 
of  Governor  B.  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislat- 
ure.      During  his    administration   marked   improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  charitable,  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  of  the  State.  The  State  Public  School 
for  dependent  children  was  founded  and  a  permanent 
commission  for  the  supervision  of  the  several  State 
institutions.  The  initiatory  steps  toward  building  the 
Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  State   House  of 
Correction,  and  the  establishment  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  were  recommended  by  Governor  B.  in  his 
messape  of  1873.     The  new  State  Capitol  also  owes 
its  origen  to  him.     The  appropriation  for  its  erection 
was  made  upon  his  recommendation,  and  the  contract 
for  the  entire   work  let    under   this    administration. 
Governor  B.  also  appointed  the  commissioners  under 
whose  faithful  supervision  the  building  was  erected  in 
a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
He  advised  and  earnestly  urged  at  different  times 
such  amendments  of  the  constitution  as   would  per- 
mit a  more  equitable  compensation  to  State  officers 
and  judges.  The  law  of  1869,  and  prior  also,  permitting 
municipalities    to    vote     aid   toward   the    construc- 
tion of  railroads  was,  in    1870,  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme    Court.     Many  of  the  munici- 
palities having  in  the  meantime  issued  and  sold  their 
bonds  in  good  faith,   Governor  B.  felt  that  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  State  were  in  jeopardy.     His  sense 
of  justice  impelled  him  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  propose  the  submission  to  the  people  a 
constitutional  amendment,  authorizing  the  payment 
of  such  bonds  as  were  already  in  the  hands   of  bona- 
fide  holders.     In  his  special  message  he  says  :     "The 
credit  of  no  State  stands  higher  than  that  of  Michigan, 
and  the  people  can  not  afford,  and  I  trust  will  not 
consent,  to  have  her  good  name  tarnished  by  the  repu- 
diation of  either  legal  or  moral  obligations."     A  spe- 
cial session  was  called  in  March,  1872,  principally  for 
the  division  of  the  State  into  congressional  districts. 
A  number  of  other  important  suggestions  were  made, 
however,  and   as  an  evidence  of  the   Governor's  la- 
borious and  thoughtful  care  for  the  financial  condition 


of  the  State,  a  series  of  tables  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  him  showing,  in  detail,  estimates  of  receipts, 
expenditures  and  appropriations  for  the  years  187  2.  to 
1878,  inclusive.  Memorable  of  Governor  B.'s  admin- 
istration were  the  devastating  fires  which  swept  over 
many  portions  of  the  Northwest  in  the  fall  of  1871 
A  large  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago  having  been  re- 
duced to  ashes,  Governor  B.  promptly  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  Michigan  for 
liberal  aid  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  city.  Scarcely  had 
this  been  issued  when  several  counties  in  his  State 
were  laid  waste  by  the  same  destroying  element. 
A  second  call  was  made  asking  assistance  for  the  suf- 
fering people  of  Michigan.  The  contributions  for 
these  objects  were  prompt  and  most  liberal,  more  than 
$700,000  having  been  received  in  money  and  supplies 
for  the  relief  of  Michigan  alone.  So  ample  were 
these  contributions  during  the  short  period  of  about 
3  months,  that  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
expressing  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  grate- 
ful acknowldgment,  and  announcing  that  further 
aid  was  unnecessary. 

Governor  B.  has  traveled  extensively  in  his  own 
country  and  has  also  made  several  visits  to  Europe 
and  other  portions  of  the  Old  World.  He  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Steamer  Arill,  which  was  captured  and 
bonded  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  in  December,  1862,  by 
Capt.  Semmes,  and  wrote  a  full  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  transaction.  The  following  estimate  of 
Governor  B.  on  his  retirement  from  office,  by  a  leading 
newspaper,  is  not  overdrawn:  "The  retiiing  message 
of  Governor  B.,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is 
a  characteristic  document  and  possesses  the  lucid 
statement,  strong,  and  clear  practical  sense,  which 
have  been  marked  features  of  all  preceding  documents 
from  the  same  source.  Governor  B.  retired  to  private 
life  after  four  years  of  unusually  successful  adminis- 
tration amid  plaudits  that  are  universal  throughout  the 
State.  For  many  years  eminent  and  capable  men 
have  filled  the  executive  chair  of  this  State,  but  in 
painstaking  vigilance,  in  stern  good  sense,  in  genuine 
public  spirit,  in  thorough  integrity  and  in  practical 
capacity,  Henry  P.  Baldwin  has  shown  himself  to  be 
the  peer  of  any  or  all  of  them.  The  State  has  been  un- 
usually prosperous  during  his  two  terms,  and  the  State 
administration  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of 
the  times.  The  retiring  Governor  has  fully  earned 
the  public  gratitude  and  confidence  which  he  to-day 
possesses  to  such  remarkable  degree.  f 
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OHN    JUDSON     BAGLEY, 

ILGovernor  of  Michigan  from 
1873  to  1877,  was  born  in 
Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  24, 1832.  His  father,  John 
Bagley,  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  his  mother,  Mary  M. 
Bagley,  of  Connecticut.  He  at- 
tended the  district  school  of  Lock- 
^  port,  N.  Y.,  until  he  was  eight  years 
old,  at  which  time  his  father  moved 
to  Constantine,  Mich,,  and  he  at- 
tended the  common  schools  of  that 
village.  His  early  experience  was 
like  that  of  many  country  boys  whose 
parents  removed  from  Eastern  States 
to  the  newer  portion  of  the  West. 
His  father  being  in  very  poor  circum- 
Jri  stances,  Mr.  B.  was  obliged  to  work 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 
Leaving  school  when  13  years  of  age 
he  entered  a  country  store  in  Constan- 
tine as  clerk.  His  father  then  re- 
moved to  Owosso,  Mich.,  and  he  again 
engaged  as  clerk  in  a  store.  From 
early  youth  Mr.  B.  was  extravagantly  fond  of  reading 
and  devoted  every  leisure  moment  to  the  perusal  of 
such  books,  papers  and  periodicals  as  came  within 
his  reach.  In  1847,  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he 
secured  employment  in  a  tobacco  manufactory  and 
remained  in  this  position  for  about  five  years. 

In  1853,  he  began  business  for  himself  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  tobacco.     His  establishment  has  become 


one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  Mr.  B. 
lias  also  been  greatly  interested  in  other  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  as  well  as  in  mining,  banking  and  in- 
surance corporations.  He  was  President  of  the 
Detroit  Safe  Company  for  several  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Michigan  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Detroit,  and  was  its  President  from 
1867  to  1872.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  for  many  years,  and  a  stock- 
holder and  director  in  various  other  corporations. 
Mr.  B.  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  two 
years,  and  of  the  Detroit  Common  Council  the  same 
length  of  time.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Crapo  one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  the 
Metropolitian  police  force  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  serv- 
ing six  years.  In  November,  1872,  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Michigan,  and  two  years  later  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  office,  retiring  in  January,  1877. 
He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican  party,  and 
for  many  years  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  committee. 

Governor  Bagley  was  quite  liberal  in  his  religious 
views  and  was  an  attendant  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
He  aimed  to  be  able  to  hear  and  consider  any  new 
thought,  from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  but  was  not 
bound  by  any  religious  creed  or  formula.  He  held 
in  respect  all  religious  opinions,  believing  that  no  one 
can  be  injured  by  a  firm  adherence  to  a  faith  or  de- 
nomination. He  was  married  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Jan. 
16,  1855,  to  Frances  E.  Newberry,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Newberry,  a  pioneer  missionary  of  Michigan, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  early  educational  mat- 
ters of  the  State  and  in  the  establishment  of  its  ex- 
cellent   system   of    education.     It    was    principally 
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through  his  exertions  that   the  State  University  was 
founded.     Mr.  B.'s  family  consists  of  seven  children. 
As     Governor   his     administration     was    charac- 
terized by  several  important    features,   chief  among 
which  were  his  efforts  to  improve  and  make  popular 
the  educational  agencies  of  the  State  by  increasing 
the  faculty  of  the  University  for  more  thorough  in- 
struction in  technical  studies,by  strengthening  the  hold 
of  the  Agricultural  College  upon  the  public  good  will 
and  making  the  general  change  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  many  scattered  primary   districts.     Among 
others  were    an  almost  complete  revolution   in   the 
management  of  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions 
of  the  State;  the  passage  of  the  liquor-tax  lawmaking 
the  place  of  the  dead  letter  of  prohibition;  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  system  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offend- 
ers  through  county  agents,  which  has  proved  of  great 
good  in  turning  the  young  back  from  crime  and  plac- 
ing the  State  in  the  attitude  of  a  moral  agent;  in  se- 
curing for  the  militia  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Michigan  a  systematized  organization  upon  a  service- 
able footing.     It  was  upon  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  B. 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  administration  that  the  law 
creating  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  also  the  law 
creating  a  fish  commission  in  the  inland  waters  of  the 
State,  were  passed,  both  of  which  have  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  State.     The  successful   representation 
of  Michigan  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  is  also  an 
honorable  part  of  the  record  of  Gov.  B.'s  adminis- 
tration. 

As  Governor,  he  felt  that  he  represented  the  State 
-—not  in  a  narrow,  egotistical  way,  but  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  faithful,  trusted,  confidential  agent  rep- 
resents his  employer,  and  as  the  Executive  of  the 
State  he  was  her  "  attorney  in  fact."  And  his  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful  care  will  long  continue  the  pride  of 
the  people  he  so  much  loved.  He  was  ambitious — 
ambitious  for  place  and  power,  as  every  noble  mind 
is  ambitious,  because  these  give  opportunity.  How- 
ever strong  the  mind  and  powerful  the  will,  if  there 
be  no  ambition,  life  is  a  failure.  He  was  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  we  have  the  more  is  required 
of  us.  He  accepted  it  in  its  fullest  meaning.  He 
had  great  hopes  for  his  State  and  his  country.  He  had 
his  ideas  of  what  they  should  be.  With  a  heart  as 
broad  as  humanity  itself;  with  an  intelligent,  able  and 
cultured  brain,  the  will  and  the  power  to  do,  he 
asked  his  fellow  citizen  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
labor  for  them.     Self  entered  not  into  the  calculation. 


His  whole  life  was  a  battle  for  others ;  and  he  entered 
the  conflict  eagerly  and  hopefully. 

His  State  papers  were  models  of  compact,  busi- 
ness-like statements,  bold,  original,  and  brimful  of 
practical  suggestions, and  his  administrations  will  long 
be  considered  as  among  the  ablest  in  this  or  any 
other  State. 

His  noble,  generous  nature  made  his  innumerable 
benefactions  a  source  of  continuous  pleasure.  Liter- 
ally, to  him  it  was  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

His  greatest  enjoyment  was  in  witnessing  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  others.  Not  a  tithe  of  his  char- 
ities were  known  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  or  even 
to  his  family.  Many  a  needy  one  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  aid  at  an  opportune  moment,  who  never  knew 
the  hand  that  gave. 

At  one  time  a  friend  had  witnessed  his  ready  re- 
sponse to  some  charitable  request,  and  said  to  him  : 
"Governor,  you  give  away  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  about 
how  much  does  your  charities  amount  to  in  a  year?" 
He  turned  at  once  and  said :  "  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I 
do  not  allow  myself  to  know.  I  hope  I  gave  more 
this  year  than  I  did  last,  and  hope  I  shall  give  more 
next  year  than  I  have  this."  This  expressed  his  idea 
of  chanty,  that  the  giving  should  at  all  times  be  free 
and  spontaneous. 

During  his  leasure  hours  from  early  life,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  few  years,  he  devoted  much  time 
to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  authors.  Biog- 
raphy was  his  delight;  the  last  he  read  was  the  "Life 
and  Work  of  John  Adams,"  in  ten  volumes. 

In  all  questions  of  business  or  public  affairs  be 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  getting  at  the  kernel  of 
the  nut  in  the  least  possible  time.  In  reading  he 
would  spend  scarcely  more  time  with  a  volume  than 
most  persons  would  devote  to  a  chapter.  After  what 
seemed  a  cursory  glance,  he  would  have  all  of  value 
the  book  contained.  Rarely  do  we  see  a  business 
man  so  familiar  with  the  best  English  authors.  He 
was  a  generous  and  intelligent  patron  of  the  arts,  and 
his  elegant  home  was  a  study  and  a  pleasure 
to  his  many  friends,  who  always  found  there  a 
hearty  welcome.  At  Christmas  time  he  would  spend 
days  doing  the  work  of  Santa  Claus.  Every  Christmas 
eve  he  gathered  his  children  about  him  and,  taking 
the  youngest  on  his  lap,  told  some  Christmas  story, 
closing  the  entertainment  with  "The  Night  Before 
Chrisimas  "or  Dickens's  ''Christmas  Carol." 
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HARLES  M.  CROSWELL, 

<1L  Governor  of  Michigan  from 
*Jan.  3,  1877  to  Jan.  1,  1881, 
was  born  at  Nevvburg,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1825. 
He  is  the  only  son  of  John  and 
Sallie  (Hicks)  Croswell.  His 
father,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction,  was  a  paper-maker, 
and  carried  on  business  in  New 
York  Ci'ty.  His  ancestors  on 
his  mother's  side  were  of  Knicker- 
bocker descent.  The  Croswell 
family  may  be  found  connected 
with  prominent  events,  in  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  in  the  early  exis- 
tence of  the  Republic.  Harry  Cros- 
well, during  the  administration  of 
rirj  President  Jefferson,  published  a  pa- 
per called  the  Balance,  and  was 
prosecuted  for  libeling  the  President 
under  the  obnoxious  Sedition  Law. 
He  was  defended  by  the  celebrated 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  decis- 
is >i  the  case  establised  the  important  ruling  that 
the  truth  might  be  shown  in  cases  of  libel.  Another 
member  of  the  family  was  Edwin  Croswell,  the  fam- 
ous editor  of  the  Albany  Argus ;  also,  Rev.  William 
Croswell,  noted  as  a  divine  and  poet. 

When  Charles  M.  Croswell  was  seven  years  of  age, 
his  father  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Hudson 
River,  at  Newburg  ;  and,  within  three  months  preced- 
ing that  event,  his  mother  and  only  sister  had  died, — 
thus  leaving  him  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the 
family,  without  fortune  or  means.     Upon  the  death 


of  his  father  he  went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  who,  in 
1837,  emigrated  with  him  to  Adrain,  Michigan.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  to  learn  the  car- 
penter's trade,  and  worked  at  it  very  diligently  for 
four  years,  maintaining  himself,  and  devoting  his  spare 
time  to  reading  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 
In  1846,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Clerk  of  Lenawee  County.  The  du- 
ties of  this  office  he  performed  four  years,  when  he 
was  elected  Register  of  Deeds,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1852.  In  1854,  he  took  part  in  the  first  movements 
for  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a 
member  and  Secretary  of  the  convetion  held  at  Jack- 
son in  that  year,  which  put  in  the  field  the  first  Re- 
publican State  ticket  in  Michigan.  In  1855,  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  the  present  Chief-Jus- 
tice  Cooley,  which  continued  until  the  removal  of 
Judge  Cooley  to  Ann  Arbor. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Croswell  was  appointed  City  Attorney 
of  Adrian.  He  was  also  elected  Mayor  of  the  city 
in  the  spring  of  the  same  year;  and  in  the  fall  was 
chosen  to  represent  Lenawee  County  in  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1864, 
and  again  in  1866,  during  each  term  filling  the  posi- 
tions above  mentioned.  Among  various  reports  made 
by  him,  one  adverse  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
death  penalty,  and  another  against  a  proposition  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  State  officers  and  judges  in  coin, 
which  then  commanded  a  very  large  premium,  may 
be  mentioned.  He  also  drafted  the  act  ratifying  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
for  the  abolishment  of  slavery,  it  being  the  first 
amendment  to  the  instrument  ratified  by  Michigan. 
In  1863,  from  his  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  he  de- 
livered an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  the  Proclama- 
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tion  of  Emancipation  issued  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  of  his  general  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  This,  at  the  request  of  his  Republican  associ- 
ates, was  afterwards  published.  In  1867,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  chosen  its  presiding  officer.  This  convention 
was  composed  of  an  able  body  of  men ;  and  though, 
in  the  general  distrust  of  constitutional  changes 
which  for  some  years  had  been  taking  possession  of 
the  people,  their  labors  were  not  accepted  by  the  pop- 
ular vote,  it  was  always  conceded  that  the  constitu- 
tion they  proposed  had  been  prepared  with  great  care 
and  skill. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Croswell  was  chosen  an  Elector  on 
the  Republican  Presidential  ticket;  in  1872,  was 
elected  a  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature 
from  Lenawee  County,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  of  that  body  his  abilities  as  a  parliamentarian, 
and  the  fairness  of  his  rulings  were  freely  and  form- 
ally acknowledged  by  his  associates  ;  and  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  superb  collection  of  their  portraits 
handsomely  framed.  He  was,  also,  for  several  years, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  for  the  general  supervis- 
ion of  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  Michi  • 
gan ;  in  which  position,  his  propositions  for  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  classes,  signalize  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  nature,  and  the  practical  character 
of  his  mind. 

In  1876,  the  general  voice  of  the  Republicans  of 
the  State  indicted  Mr.  Croswell  as  their  choice  for 
Governor;  and,  at  the  State  Convention  of  the  party 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  he  was  put  in  nomination 
\:y  acclamation,  without  the  formality  of  a  ballot.  At 
the  election  in  November  following,  he  was  chosen  to 
the  high  position  for  which  he  had  been  nominated, 
by  a  very  large  majority  over  all  opposing  candidates. 
His  inaugural  message  was  received  with  general 
favor;  and  his  career  as  Governor  was  marked  with 
the  same  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  have  ever 
distinguished  him, both  as  a  citizen  and  statesman. 


Governor  Groswell  has  always  prepared  his  ad- 
dresses with  care ;  and,  as  his  diction  is  terse,  clear, 
and  strong,  without  excess  of  ornament,  and  his  de- 
livery impressive,  he  is  a  popular  speaker;  and  many 
of  his  speeches  have  attracted  favorable  comment  in 
the  public  prints,  and  have  a  permanent  value.  He 
has  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
matters,  and  was  for  years  a  member  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Adrain.  At  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Central  School  building  in  that  city, 
on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1869,  he  gave,  in  a  public 
address,  an  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Adrian  Public 
Schools." 

In  his  private  life,  Governor  Croswell  has  been  as 
exemplary  as  in  his  public  career  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  useful.  In  February,  1852,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Morton  Eddy,  Lucy  M.  Eddy, 
a  lady  of  many  amiable  and  sunny  qualities.  She 
suddenly  died,  March  19,  1868,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  Governor  Croswell  is  not  a  member 
of  any  religious  body,  but  generally  attends  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  pursues  the  profession  of  law, 
but  of  late  has  been  occupied  mainly  in  the  care  of  his 
own  interests,  and  the  quiet  duties  of  advice  in 
business  difficulties,  for  which  his  unfailing  pru- 
dence and  sound  judgment  eminently  fit  him.  Gov- 
ernor Croswell  is  truly  popular,  not  only  with  those  of 
like  political  faith  with  himself,  but  with  those  who 
differ  frcm  him  in  this  regard. 

During  Gov.  Cros well's  administration  the  public 
debt  was  greatly  reduced ;  a  policy  adopted  requiring 
the  State  institutions  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  ap- 
propriations; laws  enacted  to  provide  more  effectually 
for  the  punishment  of  corruption  and  bribrery  in  elec- 
tions; the  State  House  of  Correction  at  Ionia  and  the 
Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Pontiac  were  opened, 
and  the  new  capital  at  Lansing  was  completed  and 
occupied.  The  first  act  of  his  second  term  was  to  pre- 
side at  the  dedication  of  this  building  The  great  riot 
at  Jackson  occured  during  his  administration,  and  it 
was  only  bv  his  promptness  that  great  distruction  ot 
both  life  and  property  was    prevented    at   that  time. 
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DAVID  H.  JEROME,  Gover- 

§L nor  of  from  Jan.  1,  1881,  to 
Jan.  1,  1883,  was  born  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Nov.  17,  1829. 
His  parents  emigrated  to 
Michigan  from  Trumansburg, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1828, 
locating  at  Detroit.  His  father 
died  March  30,  183 1,  leaving 
nine  children.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  four  of  the 
children  living  at  the  time  of  his 
%f  death  were  grown  up  sons,  the  ofT- 
I  spring  of  his  first  union.  Of  the 
five  children  by  his  second  marriage,  David  H.  was 
the  youngest.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Jerome's  death,  his 
widow  moved  back  to  New  York  and  settled  in 
Onondaga  County  near  Syracuse,  where  they  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1834,  the  four  sons  by  the  first  wife 
continuing  their  residence  in  Michigan.  In  the  fall 
of  1834,  Mrs.  Jerome  came  once  more  to  Michigan, 
locating  on  a  farm  in  St.  Clair  County.  Here  the 
Governor  formed  those  habits  of  industry  and  ster- 
ling integrity  that  have  been  so  characteristic  of  the 
man  in  the  active  duties  of  life.  He  was  sent  to  the 
district  school,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  learning  he  displayed  a  precocity 
and  an  application  which  won  for  him  the  admiration 
of  his  teachers,  and  always  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  his  classes.  In  the  meantime  he  did  chores  on 
the  farm,  and  was  always  ready  with  a  cheerful  heart 
and  willing  hand  to  assist  his  widowed  mother.  The 
heavy  labor  of  the  farm  was  carried  on  by  his  two 


older  brothers,  Timothy  and  George,  and  when  13 
years  of  age  David  received  his  mother's  permission  to 
attend  school  at  the  St.  Clair  Academy.  While  attend- 
ing there  he  lived  with  Marcus  H.  Miles,  now  de- 
ceased, doing  chores  for  his  board,  and  the  following 
winter  performed  the  same  service  for  James  Ogden, 
also  deceased.  The  next  summer  Mrs.  Jerome 
moved  into  the  village  of  St.  Clair,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  her  son  in  school.  While  attending  said 
academy  one  of  his  associate  students  was  Sena- 
tor Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  Detroit,  a  rival  candidate 
before  the  gubernatorial  convention  in  1880.  He 
completed  his  education  in  the  fall  of  his  16th  year, 
and  the  following  winter  assisted  his  brother  Timothy 
in  hauling  logs  in  the  pine  woods.  The  next  summer 
he  rafted  logs  down  the  St.  Clair  River  to  Algonac. 

In  1847,  M.  H.  Miles  being  Clerk  in  St.  Clair  Coun- 
ty, and  Volney  A.  Ripley  Register  of  Deeds,  David 
H.  Jerome  was  appointed  Deputy  to  each,  remaining 
as  such  during  1848-49,  and  receiving  much  praise 
from  his  employers  and  the  people  in  general  for  the 
ability  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
spent  his  summer  vacation  at  clerical  work  on  board 
the  lake  vessels. 

In  1849-50,  he  abandoned  office  work,  and  for  the 
proper  development  of  his  physical  system  spent 
several  months  hauling  logs.  In  the  spring  of  1850, 
his  brother " Tiff"  and  himself  chartered  the  steamer 
"Chautauqua,"  and  "Young  Dave"  became  her  mas- 
ter. A  portion  of  the  season  the  boat  was  engaged 
in  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  between  Port 
Huron  and  Detroit,  but  during  the  latter  part  was 
used  as  a  tow  boat.  At  that  time  there  was  a  serious 
obstruction  to  navigation,  known  as  the  "St.  Clair 
Flats,"  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  over  which 
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vessels  could  carry  only  about  10,000  bushels  of  grain. 
Mr.  Jerome  conceived  the  idea  of  towing  vessels 
from  one  lake  to  the  other,  and  put  his  plan  into 
operation.  Through  the  influence  of  practical  men, — 
among  them  the  subject  of  this  sketch,— Congress 
removed  the  obstruction  above  referred  to,  and  now 
vessels  can  pass  them  laden  with  60,000  or  80,000 
bushels  of  grain. 

During  the  season,  the  two  brothers  succeeded 
in  making  a  neat  little  sum  of  money  by  the  sum- 
mer's work,  but  subsequently  lost  it  all  on  a  contract 
to  raise  the  "Gen.  Scott,"  a  vessel  that  had  sunk  in 
Lake  St.  Clair.  David  H.  came  out  free  from  debt, 
but  possessed  of  hardly  a  dollar  of  capital.  In  the 
spring  of  185 1,  he  was  clerk  and  acting  master  of  the 
steamers  "Franklin  Moore"  and  "Ruby,"  plying  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Port  Huron  and  Goderich.  The 
following  year  he  was  clerk  of  the  propeller  "Prince- 
ton," running  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

In  January,  1853,  Mr.  Jerome  went  to  California, 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  enjoyed  extraordinary 
success  in  selling  goods  in  a  new  place  of  his  selec- 
tion, among  the  mountains  near  Marysville  He  re- 
mained there  during  the  summer,  and  located  the 
Live  Yankee  Tunnel  Mine,  which  has  since  yielded 
millions  to  its  owners,  and  is  still  a  paying  investment. 
He  planned  and  put  a  tunnel  600  feet  into  the  mine, 
but  when  the  water  supply  began  to  fail  with  the  dry 
season,  sold  out  his  interest.  He  left  in  the  fall  of 
1853,  and  in  December  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
New  York,  arriving  at  his  home  in  St.  Clair  County, 
about  a  year  after  his  departure.  During  his  absence 
his  brother  "Tiff"  had  located  at  Saginaw,  ana  in 
1854  Mr.  Jerome  joined  him  in  his  lumber  operations 
in  the  valley.  In  1855  the  brothers  bought  Black- 
mer  &  Eaton's  hardware  and  general  supply  stores, 
at  Saginaw,  and  David  H.  assumed  the  management 
of  the  business.  From  1855  to  1873  he  was  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  lumbering  operations. 

Soon  after  locating  at  Saginaw  he  was  nominated 
for  Alderman  against  Stewart  B.  Williams,  a  rising 
young  man,  of  strong  Democratic  principles.  The 
ward  was  largely  Democratic,  but  Mr.  Jerome  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  When  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  born  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  David  H. 
Jerome  was,  though  not  a  delegate  to  the  convention, 
one  of  its  "charter  members/'  In  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Gov.  Austin  Blair  to  raise  one  of  the 


six  regiments  apportioned  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Jerome  immediately  went  to  work  and  held 
meetings  at  various  points.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  this  advocate  of  the  Union  awakened  a 
feeling  of  patriotic  interest  in  the  breasts  of  many 
brave  men,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  23d 
Regiment  of  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry  was  placed 
in  the  field,  and  subsequently  gained  for  itself  a  bril- 
liant record. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  Mr.  Jerome  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  for  State  Senator  from  the  26th 
district,  Appleton  Stevens,  of  Bay  City,  being  his  op- 
ponent. The  contest  was  very  exciting,  and  resulted 
in  the  triumphant  election  of  Mr.  Jerome.  He  was 
twice  renominated  and  elected  both  times  by  in- 
creased majorities,  defeating  George  Lord,  of  Bay 
City,  and  Dr.  Cheseman,  of  Gratiot  County.  On  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  State  Affairs,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  raising  means  and  troops  to  carry  on  the  war. 
He  held  the  same  position  during  his  three  terms  of 
service,  and  introduced  the  bill  creating  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit. 

He  was  selected  by  Gov.  Crapo  as  a  military  aid, 
and  in  1865  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Military  Board,  and  served  as  its  President  for  eight 
consecutive  years.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Bagley  a  member  of  the  convention  to  prepare 
a  new  State  Constitution,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Jerome  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  In  I876  he  was 
Chairman  of  a  commission  to  visit  Chief  Joseph,  the 
Nez  Perce  Indian,  to  arrange  an  amicable  settlement 
of  all  existing  difficulties.  The  commission  went  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  thence  to  the  Blue  Hills,  in  Idaho, 
a  distance  of  600  miles  up  the  Columbia  River. 

At  the  Republican  State  Convention,  convened  at 
Jackson  in  August,  1880,  Mr.  Jerome  was  placed  in 
the  field  for  nomination,  and  on  the  5  th  day  of  the 
month  received  the  highest  honor  the  convention 
could  confer  on  any  one.  His  opponent  was  Freder- 
ick M.  Holloway,  of  Hillsdale  County,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Democratic  and  Greenback  parties. 
The  State  was  thoroughly  canvassed  by  both  parties, 
and  when  the  polls  were  closed  on  the  evening  of 
election  day,  it  was  found  that  David  H.  Jerome  had 
been  selected  by  the  voters  of  the  Wolverine  State  to 
occupy   the   highest   position   within    their   gift. 
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OSIAH    W.    BEGOLE,    the 

present  (1883),  Governor  of 
Michigan  was  born  in  Living- 
ston, County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 
1815.  His  ancestors  were  of 
French  descent,  and  settled  at 
an  early  period  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  His  grandfather,  Capt. 
Bolles,  of  that  State,  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  American  army  during 
^  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cent- 
ury both  his  grandparents,  having 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  although  slave- 
holders themselves,  emigrated  to 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  then 
a  new  country,  taking  with  them  a 
number  of  their  former  slaves,  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  them. 
His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
American  army,  and  served  during 
the  war  of  181 2. 
Mr.  B.  received  his  early  education  in  a  log  school- 
house,  and  subsequently  attended  the  Temple  Hill 
Academy,  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Being  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  whose  parents  were  in  moder- 
ate though  comfortable  circumstances,  he  was  early 
taught  habits  of  industry,  and  when  2 1  years  of  age, 
being  ambitious  to  better  his  condition  in  life,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  far  West,  as  it  was 


then  called.  In  August,  1836,  he  left  the  parental 
roof  to  seek  a  home  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan  ? 
then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  He  settled  in 
Genesee  County,  and  aided  with  his  own  hands  in 
building  some  of  the  early  residences  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  city  of  Flint.  There  were  but  four  or 
five  houses  where  this  flourishing  city  now  stands 
when  he  selected  it  as  his  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  he  married  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Miles.  The  marriage  proved  a  most  fortunate  one, 
and  to  the  faithful  wife  of  his  youth,  who  lives  to  en- 
joy with  him  the  comforts  of  an  honestly  earned  com- 
petence, Mr,  Begole  ascribes  largely  his  success  in 
life.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  commenced 
work  on  an  unimproved  farm,  where,  by  his  perse- 
verance and  energy,  he  soon  established  a  good  home, 
and  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years  was  the  owner  of  a 
well  improved  farm  of  five  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Begole  being  an  anti-slavery  man,  became  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party  at  its  organization. 
He  served  his  townsmen  in  various  offices,  and  was? 
in  1856,  elected  County  Treasurer,  which  office  he 
held  for  eight  years. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  did  not 
carry  a  musket  to  the  front,  but  his  many  friends  will 
bear  witness  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  recruiting 
and  furnishing  supplies  for  the  army,  and  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  soldiers'  families  at  home.  The 
death  of  his  eldest  son  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  a  Confed- 
rate  bullet,  in  1864,  was  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life. 
When  a  few  years  later  he  was  a  member  in  Congress 
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Gov.  Begole  voted  and  worked  for  the  soldiers' 
bounty  equalization  bill,  an  act  doing  justice  to  the 
soldier  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
who  should  fare  equally  with  him  who  came  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  That  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House 
on  account  of  the  large  appropriation  that  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  same. 

In  1870,  Gov.  Begole  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion for  the  office  of  State  Senator,  and  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  In  that  body  he  served  on  the  Com- 
mittees of  Finance  and  Railroads,  and  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind.  He  took  a  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  view  of  the  importance  of  a  new  capitol 
building  worthy  of  the  State,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  that  drafted  the  bill  for  the 
same  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republi- 
can Convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  and 
was  the  chosen  member  of  that  delegation  to  go  to 
Washington  and  inform  Gen.  Grant  and  Senator 
Wilson  of  their  nominations.  It  was  while  at  that 
convention  that,  by  the  express  wish  of  his  many 
friends,  he  was  induced  to  offer  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  of  member  to  the  43d  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  was  successful,  after  competing  for 
the  nomination  with  several  of  the  most  worthy,  able 
and  experienced  men  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  In 
Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultural  and  Public  Expenditures.  Being  one  of 
the  17  farmers  in  that  Congress,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  committee  to  draft  the  most  impor- 
tant report  made  by  that  committee,  and  upon  the 
only  subject  recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
message,  which  he  did  and  the  report  was  printed  in 
records  of  Congress ;  he  took  an  efficient  though  an 
unobtrusive  part  in  all  its  proceedings. 

He  voted  for  the  currency  bill,  remonetization  of 
silver,  and  other  financial  measures,  many  of  which, 
though  defeated  then,  have  since  become  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country.  Owing  to  the  position  which 
Mr.  Begole  occupied  on  these  questions,  he  became  a 
"Greenbacker." 

In  the  Gubernatorial  election  of  1882,  Mr.  Begole 
was  the  candidate  of  both  the  Greenback  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties,  and  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  154,269, 
the  Republican  candidate,  Hon.  David  H.  Jerome, 


receiving  149,697  votes.  Mr.  Begole,  in  entering 
upon  his  duties  as  Governor,  has  manifested  a  spirit 
that  has  already  won  him  many  friends,  and  bids  fair 
to  make  his  administration  both  successful  and  pop- 
ular. 

The  very  best  indications  of  what  a  man  is,  is  what 
his  own  townsmen  think  of  him.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Flint  Globe,  the  leading  Re- 
publican paper  in  Gov.  Begole's  own  county,  and  it 
too,  written  during  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign, 
which  certainly  is  a  flattering  testimonial  of  his  ster- 
ling worth : 

"  So  far,  however,  as  Mr.  Begole,  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  detrimental  to 
his  character  that  can  be  alleged  against  him.  He 
has  sometimes  changed  his  mind  in  politics,  but  for 
sincerity  of  his  beliefs  and  the  earnestness  of  his  pur- 
pose nobody  who  knows  him  entertains  a  doubt.  He 
is  incapable  of  bearing  malice,  even  against  his  bit- 
terest political  enemies.  He  has  a  warm,  generous 
nature,  and  a  larger,  kinder  heart  does  not  beat  in 
the  bosom  of  any  man  in  Michigan.  He  is  not  much 
given  to  making  speeches,  but  deeds  are  more  signify 
icant  of  a  man's  character  than  words.  There  are 
many  scores  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where 
Mr.  Begole  is  acquainted,  who  have  had  practical 
demonstrations  of  these  facts,  and  who  are  liable  to 
step  outside  of  party  lines  to  show  that  they  do  nqt 
forget  his  kindness,  and  who,  no  doubt,  wish  that  he 
was  a  leader  in  what  would  not  necessarily  prove  a 
forlorn  hope.  But  the  Republican  party  in  Michigan 
is  too  strong  to  be  beaten  by  a  combination  of  Demo- 
crats and  Greenbackers,  even  if  it  is  marshaled  by  so 
good  a  man  as  Mr.  Begole." 

This  sketch  would  be  imperfect  without  referring 
to  the  action  of  Mr.  B.  at  the  time  of  the  great  calamity 
that  in  1881  overtook  the  people  of  Northeastern 
Michigan,  in  a  few  hours  desolating  whole  counties 
by  fire  and  destroying  the  results  and  accumulations 
of  such  hard  work  as  only  falls  to  the  lot  of  pioneers. 
While  the  Port  Huron  and  Detroit  committees  were 
quarreling  over  the  distribution  of  funds,  Mr.  'Begole 
wrote  to  an  agent  in  the  "jburnt  district "  a  letter,  from 
which  we  make  an  extract  of  but  a  single  sentence  "- 
"Until  the  differences  between  the  two  committees 
are  adjusted  and  you  receive  your  regular  supplies 
from  them,  draw  on  me.  Let  no  man  suffer  while  I 
have  money."      This   displays  his    true    character. 
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*  USSELL  A.ALGER,Govemor 

of  Michigan  for  the  term  com- 
mencing Jan.  1,  1885,  was 
born  in  Lafayette  Township, 
Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  27, 
1836.  Having  lived  a  tem- 
perate life,  he  is  a  comparative 
young  man  in  appearance,  and  pos- 
sesses those  mental  faculties  that  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
robust,  mature  and  educated  man- 
hood. When  11  years  of  age  both 
his  parents  died,  leaving  him  with  a 
younger  brother  and  sister  to  sup- 
port and  without  any  of  the  substan- 
tial means  of  existence.  Lacking  the  opportunity  of 
better  employment,  he  worked  on  a  farm  in  Richfield, 
Ohio,  for  the  greater  part  of  each  of  the  succeeding 
seven  years,  saving  money  enough  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses at  Richfield  Academy  during  the  winter 
terms.  He  obtained  a  very  good  English  education, 
and  was  enabled  to  teach  school  for  several  subse- 
quent winters.  In  1 857  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  offices  of  Wolcott  &  Upson  at  Akron,  re- 
maining until  March,  1859,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court.  He  then 
removed  to  Cleveland,  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Otis  &  Coffinbury,  where  he  remained  several 
months.  Here  he  continued  his  studies  with  in- 
creased zeal,  and  did  much  general  reading.  Hard 
study  and  close  confinement  to  office  work,  however, 
began  to  tell  on  his  constitution,  and  failing  health 
warned  him  that  he  must  seek  other  occupation. 


He  therefore  reluctantly  abandoned  the  law  and  re- 
moved to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  engage  in  the 
lumber  business. 

When  Michigan  was  called  upon  to  furnish  troops 
for  the  war,  Mr.  Alger  enlisted  in  the  Second  Mich. 
Cav.   and   was  mustered  into  the   service    of   the 
United  States  as  Captain  of  Co.  C.     His  record  as 
a  cavalry  officer    was    brilliant   and  honorable    to 
himself  and  his  company.     He  participated  in  some 
of  the  fiercest  contests  of  the   rebellion   and   was 
twice  wounded.     His  first  injury  was  received  in 
the    battle    of    Booneville,    Miss.,    July    2,  1862. 
His  conduct    in    this    engagement    was    so  distin- 
guished   that   he    was    promoted    to    the   rank   ol 
Major.     On  the    same    occasion    his  Colonel,    the 
gallant  Phil.  Sheridan,   was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General.     A  few  months  later,  on  the 
lGth  of  October,  Major  Alger  became  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Mich.  Cav.,  and  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment  to  the  Army  of   the  Potomac. 
After  marked  service  in  the  early  campaign  of  1863, 
he  was  again  advanced,  and  on  June  2  received  his 
commission  as  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Mich.  Cav.  His 
regiment  at  this  time  was  in  Custer's  famous  Michi- 
gan cavalry  brigade.     On  the  6th  of  July  occurred 
the  battle  of  Boonesboro,  Md.     In  this  conflict  he 
was  again  wounded.     His  health  received  a  more 
than  temporary  impairment,  and  in  October,  1864, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the   service.     His 
career  as  a  soldier  included  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated contests  of  the  war.     He  was  an  active  charac- 
ter in  all  the  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac,  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land by  Gen.  Lee  in  1863,  up  to  the  date  of  his 
retirement,  with  the  exception  of  those  engagements 
which  occurred  while  he  was  absent  from  duty  on 
account  of  wounds.  In  all  he  took  part  in  66  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes.  At  the  close  he  was  breveted 
Brigadier  General  and  Major  General  for  "gallant 
and  meritorious  services  in  the  field." 

Aside  from  regular  dut}^  Gen.  Alger  was  on 
private  service  during  the  winter  of  1863-4,  receiv- 
ing orders  personally  from  President  Lincoln  and 
visiting  nearly  all  the  armies  in  the  field. 

Gen.  Alger  came  to  Detroit  in  1865,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  pine 
timber  business  and  in  dealing  in  pine  lands.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Moore  & 
Alger  until  its  dissolution,  when  he  became  head  of 
the  firm  of  R.  A.  Alger  &  Co.,  the  most  extensive 
pine  timber  operators  in  the  West.  Gen.  Alger  is 
now  president  of  the  corporation  of  Alger,  Smith  & 
Co.,  which  succeeded  R.  A.  Alger  &  Co.  lie  is  also 
president  of  the  Manistique  Lumbering  Company 
and  president  of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Alpena 
Railroad  Company,  besides  being  a  stockholder  and 
director  of  the  Detroit  National  Bank,  the  Peninsu- 
lar Car  Company  and  several  other  large  corpor- 
ations. 

While  always  an  active  and  influential  Republi- 
can, Gen.  Alger  has  never  sought  nor  held  a  sal- 
aried office.  He  was  a  delegate  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict to  the  last  Republican  National  Convention, 
but  aside  from  this  his  connection  with  politics  has 
not  extended  beyond  the  duties  of  every  good  cit- 
izen to  his  party  and  his  country. 

Gen.  Alger  is  now  forty-nine  years  of  age,  an 
active,  handsome  gentleman  six  feet  tall,  living 
the  life  of  a  busy  man  of  affairs.  His  military 
bearing  at  once  indicates  his  army  life,  and  although 
slenderly  built,  his  square  shoulders  and  erect 
carriage  give  the  casual  observer  the  impression 
that  his  weight  is  fully  180  pounds.  He  is  a  firm, 
yet  a  most  decidedly  pleasant-appearing  man,  with 
a  fine  forehead,  rather  a  prominent  nose,  an  iron- 
gray  moustache  and  chin  whiskers  and  a  full  head 
of  black  hair  sprinkled  with  gray.  He  is  usually 
attired  in  the  prevailing  style  of  business  suits.  His 
favorite  dress  has  been  a  high  buttoned  cutaway 


frock  coat,  with  the  predominating  cut  of  vest  and 
trousers,  made  of  firm  gray  suiting.  A  high  collar, 
small  cravat,  easy  shoes  and  white  plug  hat  com- 
plete his  personal  apparel.  He  is  very  particular 
as  to  his  appearance,  and  always  wears  neat  clothes 
of  the  best  goods,  but  shuns  any  display  of  jewelry 
or  extravagant  embellishment.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  approachable  men  imaginable.  No  matter 
how  busy  he  may  be,  he  always  leaves  his  desk  to 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  every  visitor,  be  he  of 
high  or  low  situation.  His  affable  manners  delight 
his  guests,  while  his  pleasing  face  and  bright,  dark 
eyes  always  animate  his  hearers. 

Gen.  Alger  is  a  hard  worker.  He  is  always  at  his 
office  promptly  in  the  morning  and  stays  as  long  as 
anything  remains  that  demands  his  attention.  In 
business  matters  he  is  always  decided,  and  is  never 
shaken  or  disturbed  by  any  reverses.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  his  associates  to  a  high  degree,  and  al_ 
his  business  relations  are  tempered  with  those  little 
kindnesses  that  relieve  the  tedium  of  routine  office 
life.  Although  deeply  engrossed  in  various  busi- 
ness pursuits,  Gen.  Alger  has  yet  found  time  for 
general  culture.  He  owns  a  large  library  and  his 
stock  of  general  information  is  as  complete  as  it  is 
reliable.  His  collection  of  paintings  has  been  se- 
lected with  rare  good  taste,  and  contains  some  of 
the  finest  productions  of  modern  artists.  His  team 
of  bays  are  perhaps  the  handsomest  that  grace  the 
roads  of  Detroit,  and  usually  lead  the  other  outfits 
when  their  owner  holds  the  reins. 

Gen.  Alger  has  an  interesting  family.  His  wife 
was  Annette  II.  Henry,  the  daughter  of  W.  G 
Henry,  of  Grand  Rapids,  to  whom  he  was  married 
April  2,  1861.  She  is  a  slender  woman  of  fair  com- 
plexion, bright  and  attractive,  and  a  charming  host- 
ess. She  is  gifted  with  many  accomplishments  and 
appears  quite  young.  There  are  six  children.  Fay. 
a  lively  brunette,  and  Caroline  A.,  who  is  rather  tali, 
and  resembles  her  mother,  have  completed  z  course 
at  an  Eastern  seminary,  and  during  the  past  yeai 
traveled  in  Europe.  The  remaining  members  of 
the  family  are  Frances,  aged  13;  Russell  A.,  Jr., 
aged  11 ;  Fred,  aged  9,  and  Allan,  aged  3.  All  are 
bright  and  promising  children.  Gen.  Alger  makes 
his  home  at  his  handsome  and  large  new  residence  on 
Fort  street,  at  the  corner  of  First  street,  Detroit, 
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YRUS   GRAY    LUCE,    the 

present  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan, combines  in  his  charac- 
ter the  substantial  traits  of 
the  New  England  ancestry 
of  his  father,  and  the  chival- 
rous and  hospitable  elements 
to  the  Southerners,  which 
came  to  him  from  his  mother's  side  of 
the  house.  The  New  Englanders,  act- 
ive in  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
after  this  desired  result  was  accom- 
plished, turned  their  attention  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
country  which  their  noble  daring  had 
constituted  independent  of  foreign  rule.  The  pri- 
vations they  endured  and  the  struggles  from  which 
they  had  achieved  victory  built  up  in  them  those 
qualities  which  in  the  very  nature  of  events  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  transmitted  to  their  posterity, 
and  this  posterity  comprises  a  large  number  of  the 
men  who  to-day,  like  the  subject  of  this  history, 
are  making  a  record  of  which  their  descendants  will 
be  equally  proud. 

Gov.  Luce  was  born  in  Windsor,  Ashtabula  Co., 
Ohio,  July  2,  1824.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Tolland,  Conn.,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  soon  after  its  close  emigrated  from  New 
England  and  settled  on  the  Western  Reserve  in 
Northern  Ohio.  PI  is  mother,  who  in  her  girlhood 
was  Miss  Mary  Gray,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va. 
Her  father,  tinctured  with  Abolitionism,  found  his 
home  in  the  Old  Dominion  becoming  uncomforta- 
ble as  an  abiding-place  at  that  time,  and  accord- 
ingly, with  his  wife  and  family  of  young  children, 


he  also  migrated,  in  1815,  to  the  wilds  of  Northern 
Ohio.  There  the  parents  of  our  subject,  in  1819, 
were  united  in  marriage,  and  continued  residents  of 
Ashtabula  County  until  1836.  There  also  were 
born  to  them  six  sons,  Cyrus  G.  of  this  sketch  being 
the  second. 

The  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  Gov.  Luce  were 
not  materially  different  from  those  of  other  boys 
living  on  the  farms  in  that  new  country.     He   was 
taught  to  work  at  anything  necessary  for  him  to  do 
and    to    make  himself   useful  around  the  pioneer 
homestead.     When  twelve  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  further  West,  this  time  locating  in  Steu- 
ben County,  Ind.     This  section  of  country  was  still 
newer  and  more  thinly  settled,  and  without  recount- 
ing the  particular  hardships  and  privations  which  the 
family  experienced,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  but  few 
enjoyed  or  suffered  a  greater  variety.  Markets  were 
distant  and  difficult  of  access,  the  comforts  of  life 
scarce,  and  sickness  universal.  Young  Luce,  in  com- 
mon with  other  boys,  attended  school  winters  in  the 
stereotyped  log    school -house,  and  in  summer  as- 
sisted in    clearing  away    the    forests,    fencing   the 
fields  and  raising  crops  after  the  land  was  improved. 
He  attended  three  terms  an  academy  located  at  On- 
tario, Ind.,  and  his  habit  of  reading  and  observation 
added  essentially  to   his  limited  school  privileges. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  the  father  of  our 
subject  erected  a  cloth-dressing  and  wool-carding 
establishment,    where    Cyrus   G.    acquired  a    full 
knowledge  of  this  business  and  subsequently  had 
charge  of  the  factory  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  become  interested  in  local 
politics,  in  which  he  displayed  rare  judgment  and 
sound  common  sense,  and  on  account  of  which,  in 
1848,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  in  a  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  DeKalb  and  Steuben 
for  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature.     H» 
made  a  vigorous  canvass  but  was  defeated  by  eleven 
majority.     This  incident  was  but  a  transient  bub- 
ble on  the  stream  of  his  life,  and  that  same  year 
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Mr.  Luce  purchased  eighty  acres  of  wild  land  near 
Gilead,  Branch  Co.,  Mich.,  the  improvement  of 
which  he  at  once  entered  upon,  clearing  away  the 
trees  and  otherwise  making  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  a  homestead.  In  August,  1849,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Julia  A.  Dickinson, 
of  Gilead,  and  the  young  people  immediately  com- 
menced housekeeping  in  a  modest  dwelling  on  the 
new  farm.  Here  they  resided  until  the  death  of  the 
wife,  which  took  place  in  August,  1882.  Mrs. 
Luce  was  the  daughter  of  Obed  and  Experience 
Dickinson,  well-to-do  and  highly  respected  residents 
of  Gilead.  Of  her  union  with  our  subject  there 
were  born  five  children,  one  now  deceased. 

In  November,  1883,  Gov.  Luce  contracted  a  sec- 
ond marriage,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  of  Bron- 
son,  this  State.  He  continued  on  the  same  farm, 
which,  however,  by  subsequent  purchase  had  been 
considerably  extended,  until  after  his  election  to  the 
office  of  which  he  is  now  the  incumbent.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience 
in  public  life.  In  1 852  he  was  elected  to  represent  his 
township  in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
two  years  later,  in  1 854,  was  elected  Representative  to 
the  first  Republican  Legislature  convened  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  He  served  his  township  altogether 
eleven  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer  of  Branch 
County  and  re-elected  in  1860.  In  1864  he  was 
given  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate  and  re-elected  in 
1866.  In  the  spring  of  1 867  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  revise  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  in  all  of  the 
positions  to  which  he  has  been  called  has  evidenced 
a  realization  of  the  sober  responsibilities  committed 
to  his  care.  To  the  duties  of  each  he  gave  the  most 
conscientious  care,  and  has  great  reason  to  feel  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  during  his  service 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  his  name  appears 
upon  every  roll-call,  he  never  having  been  absent 
from  his  post  a  day. 

In  July,  1879,  Mr.  Luce  was  appointed  State  Oil 
Inspector  by  Gov.  Croswell,  and  re-appointed  by 
Gov.  Jerome  in  1881,  serving  in  this  capacity  three 
and  one-half  years.  In  the  management  of  the 
duties  of  this  office  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit. 
The  office  was  not  sought  by  him,  but  the  Governor 


urged  him  to  accept  it,  claiming  that  the  office  was 
the  most  difficult  he  had  to  fill,  and  was  one  which 
required  first-class  executive  ability.  He  organized 
the  State  into  districts,  appointed  an  adequate  force 
of  deputies  and  no  more,  secured  a  reduction  of  the 
fees  by  nearly  one-half,  and  in  every  way  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  office  so  efficiently  and  satisfac- 
torily that  above  all  expenses  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  into  the  State  Treasury  during  his  management 
*32,000.49. 

In  August  of  the  year  1886  Mr.  Luce  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republicans  in  convention  assembled 
at  Grand  Rapids,  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Michigan  by  acclamation,  and  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber following  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  7,432 
over  his  chief  competitor,  George  L.  Yaple.  In 
1874  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  farm- 
ers' organization  known  as  the  Grange.  Believing 
as  he  does  that  agriculture  furnishes  the  basis  of 
National  prosperity,  he  was  anxious  to  contribute  to 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  farming  com- 
munity, and  thus  availed  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  this  organization  to  aid  in  accom- 
plishing this  result.  For  a  period  of  seven  years  he 
was  Master  of  the  State  Grange  but  resigned  the 
position  last  November.  Fidelity  to  convictions, 
close  application  to  business,  whether  agricultural  or 
affairs  of  State,  coupled  with  untiring  industry,  are 
his  chief  characteristics.  As  a  farmer,  legislator, 
executive  officer,  and  manager  of  county  as  well  as 
State  affairs,  as  a  private  as  well  as  a  public  citizen, 
his  career  has  all  along  been  marked  with  success. 
No  one  can  point  to  a  spot  reflecting  discredit  in 
his  public  career  or  private  life.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  self-made  in  the  strictest  sense.  His 
whole  life  has  been  among  the  people,  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  in  their  special  confidence  and 
esteem. 

Personally,  Gov.  Cyrus  G.  Luce  is  high-minded, 
intellectual  and  affable,  the  object  of  many 
and  warm  friendships,  and  a  man  in  all  respects 
above  reproach.  To  the  duties  of  his  high  position 
he  has  brought  a  fitting  dignity,  and  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  that  conscientious  regard  to  duty  of 
which  we  often  read  but  which  is  too  seldom  seen, 
especially  among  those  having  within  their  hands 
the  interests  of  State  and  Nation. 
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IHE  time  has  arrived  when  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  this  county  to  per- 
petuate the  names  of  their 
pioneers,  to  furnish  a  record 
of  their  early  settlement, 
and  relate  the  story  of  their 
progress.  The  civilization  of  our 
day,  the  enlightenment  of  the  age 
and  the  duty  that  men  of  the  pres- 
ent time  owe  to  their  ancestors,  to 
themselves  and  to  their  posterity, 
demand  that  a  record  of  their  lives 
and  deeds  should  be  made.  In  bio- 
graphical history  is  found  a  power 
to  instruct  man  by  precedent,  to 
enliven  the  mental  faculties,  and 
to  waft  down  the  river  of  time  a 
safe  vessel  in  which  the  names  and  actions  of  the 
people  who  contributed  to  raise  this  country  from  its 
primitive  state  may  be  preserved.  Surely  and  rapidly 
the  great  and  aged  men,  who  in  their  prime  entered 
the  wilderness  and  claimed  the  virgin  soil  as  their 
heritage,  are  passing  to  their  graves.  The  number  re- 
maining who  can  relate  the  incidents  of  the  first  days 
}f  settlement  is  becoming  small  indeed,  so  that  an 
actual  necessity  exists  for  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  events  without  delay,  before  all  the  early 
settlers  are  cut  down  by  the  scythe  of  Time. 

To  be  forgotten  has  been  the  great  dread  of  mankind 
from  remotest  ages.  All  will  be  forgotten  soon  enough, 
in  spite  of  their  best  works  and  the  most  earnest 
efforts  of  their  friends  to  perserve  the  memory  of 
their  lives.  The  means  employed  to  prevent  oblivion 
and  to  perpetuate  their  memory  has  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  intelligence  they  possessed. 
Trn  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built  to  perpetuate  the 
names  and  deeds  of  their  great  rulers.  The  exhu- 
mations made  by  the  archeologists  of  Egypt  from 
buried  Memphis  indicate  a  desire  of  those  people 


to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  achievements. 
The  erection  of  the  great  obelisks  were  for  the  same 
purpose.  Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  we  find  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  erecting  mausoleums  and  monu- 
ments, and  carving  out  statues  to  chronicle  their 
great  achievements  and  carry  them  down  the  ages. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  Mound-builders,  in  piling 
up  their  great  mounds  of  earth,  had  but  this  idea — 
to  leave  something  to  show  that  they  had  lived.  All 
these  works,  though  many  of  them  costly  in  the  ex- 
treme, give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  those  whose  memory  they  were  intended  to 
perpetuate,  and  scarcely  anything  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  that  then  lived.  The  great  pyramids  and 
some  of  the  obelisks  remain  objects  only  of  curiosity; 
the  mausoleums,  monuments  and  statues  are  crum- 
bling into  dust. 

It  was  left  to  modern  ages  to  establish  an  intelli- 
gent, undecaying,  immutable  method  of  perpetuating 
a  full  history — immutable  in  that  it  is  almost  un- 
limited in  extent  and  perpetual  in  its  action ;  and 
this  is  through  the  art  of  printing. 

To  the  present  generation,  however,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  the  admirable  system 
of  local  biography.  By  this  system  every  man,  though 
he  has  not  achieved  what  the  world  calls  greatness, 
has  the  means  to  perpetuate  his  life,  his  history, 
through  the  coming  ages. 

The  scythe  of  Time  cuts  down  all ;  nothing  of  the 
physical  man  is  left.  The  monument  which  his  chil- 
dren or  friends  may  erect  to  his  memory  in  the  ceme- 
tery will  crumble  into  dust  and  pass  away;  but  his 
life,  his  achievements,  the  work  he'has  accomplished, 
which  otherwise  would  be  forgotten,  is  perpetuated 
by  a  record  of  this  kind. 

To  preserve  the  lineaments  of  our  companions  we 
engrave  their  portraits,  for  the  same  reason  we  col- 
lect the  attainable  facts  of  their  history.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  necessary,  as  we  speak  only  truth  of  them,  to 
wait  until  they  are  dead,  or  until  those  who  know 
them  are  gone:  to  do  this  we  are  ashamed  only  to 
publish  to  the  world  the  history  of  those  whose  lives 
are  unworthy  of  public  record. 
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OL.  MICHAEL  SHOE- 
MAKER. It  is  now  (1890) 
fifty-five  years  since  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  then  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years, 
first  came  to  Michigan.  He 
^^^  ,  has  been  a  resident  of  Jack- 

l^^fe  son  County  for  forty-eight  years,  and 
^f^^f  is  now  living  in  the  house  in  which 
he  first  commenced  housekeeping  over 
forty  years  ago.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
township  of  German  Flatts,  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born 
April  6,  18J  8.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  his  farm  extending  from  the 
Mohawk  River  back  into  the  hills  which  rise  so  rap- 
idly from  the  valley  of  that  river,  and  was  Lot  17th 
of  the  Buructfields  Patent,  of  which  his  great- 
grandfather, Rudolf  Shoemaker,  was  the  patentee. 
The  ancestors  of  Col.  Shoemaker,  except  his  pater- 
nal grandmother,  were  of  German  descent,  and 
were  Protestants  from  the  Lower  Palatinate,  who 
was  obliged  to  renounce  their  religion  or  leave 
their  country,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  by  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  in  1685, 
and  who  chose  expatriation  rather  than  apostasy. 

The  ancestors  of  Col.  Shoemaker  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1710  and  1722,  and  were  of  the  colony  of 
Germans  who  were  induced  to  purchase  land  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Upper  Mohawk,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  white  settlements, 
and  exposed   to  first  assaults  of  the  French  and 


Indians  in  the  earliest  wars,  and  to  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that  this  section  was  more  frequently 
invaded,  and  suffered  more  loss  of  life  and  de- 
struction of  property  in  these  wars  than  any  other 
in  all  our  broad  land. 

Ninety-two  persons  are  named  in  the  grant  of  land 
known  as  the  ^Burnitfield's  Patent,"  one  of  them, 
Rudolf  Shoemaker,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
River.     Rudolf  Shoemaker  married  Gertrude  Her- 
kimer,  a  sister  of  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer,  who 
commanded  the  American  forces  that  were  march- 
ing to  relieve  Ft.  Scuyler,  then   besieged  by  the 
British   and  Indians  under  Gen.  Barry  St.  Leger. 
The   army    of   Gen.    Herkimer    was   composed  of 
volunteers,  militia,  raised  almost   entirely  among 
the  Germans  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.     This  force 
was  ambuscaded  at  Oriskany  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1777,  and  here  a  severe  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Gen.  Herkimer  received  a  wound  of  which  he  soon 
after  died.  The  father  of  Gen.  Herkimer  was  John 
Jost   Erghemar,   and  before  it  became  anglicized 
was   spelled    Herkhicmer,    Herckimer,   Harckimer, 
Harchamer,  Harkamare.  (See  Doc.  His.  New  York.) 
John  Jost  Shoemaker,  son  of  Rudolf,  married 
Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  Robert  Smith,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  England;  their  son,  Robert  Shoemaker, 
married  Catherine  Myers,  daughter  of  Michael  My- 
ers and  Catherine  Herter.     To  Robert  Shoemaker 
and  his  wife  were  born  ten  children,  five  sons  and 
five  daughters,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  the  fifth  in  number,     The  ancestors,  of  Col 
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Shoemaker  were  participants  in  the  French,  Indian 
and  Revolutionary  Wars.  Of  his  grandmother, 
Catherine  Herter,  and  her  family,  history  says: 
"Herter,  son  of  a  patentee  militia  officer,  taken 
prisoner  with  his  family  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  in  1757,  and  carried  to  Canada.  Mrs.  Herter 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  in  a  birch  canoe,  while 
crossing  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  family  were  kept 
prisoners  one  year  then  released,  and  they  returned 
to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  this  daughter,  named 
Catherine,  married  Michael  Myers."  She  lived  to 
the  good  old  age  of  eighty-one  }rears,  dying  Sep- 
tember 4,  1839. 

Michael  Myers,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  highly  respected  of  the  citizens  of  what 
was  then  Western  New  York.  He  was  the  first 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  from  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  for  many  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  or  Senate  of  New  York.  He 
was  also  Judge  in  the  courts  of  that  State  for  a  long 
time  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1814,  and  which  was  caused  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Johns- 
town in  1781. 

The  name  of  Col.  Shoemaker's  German  ancestors 
who  first  arrived  in  this  country,  was  spelled  Schu- 
macher, as  given  in  the  Documentary  History  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  memoir  of  Robert  Shoemaker, 
the  father  of  Col.  Shoemaker,  in  "Benton's  History 
of  Herkimer  County."  In  the  former  volumes  the 
name,  referring  to  the  same  persons  and  families, 
is  spelled  in  various  places  first  Schumacher,  then 
Schu maker,  Shumaker,  Shumacker  and  Shoemaker. 
The  first  thirteen  }Tearsof  the  life  of  Col.  Shoemaker 
were  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and  the  only  advan- 
tages of  school  he  ever  received  was  during  this 
period,  at  the  common  school  held  nearly  one  mile 
from  his  house,  with  a  few  months  in  a  select 
school  at  Herkimer.  To  supplement  this  however, 
Col.  Shoemaker  has  been  during  his  long  life  an 
ominiverous  reader,  and  has  accumulated  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  selected  private  libraries  in  the 
country.  He  has  by  his  extensive  reading  and  re- 
tentive memory  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
all-around  informed  men  in  the  State. 

In    his    fourteenth   year  he  was  placed    by  his 


father  in  a  situation  to  support  himself,  which  he 
did  in  Illinois  from  that  time  forward.  In  1835 
he  left  the  State  of  New  York  for  Joliet,HL,  where 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  A.  W.  Bo  wen,  was  then  liv- 
ing. Col.  Shoemaker  spent  several  years  in  Joliet, 
engaged  in  dealing  in  real  estate,  in  merchandise, 
as  a  member  of  the  firms  of  A.  W.  Bowen  &  Co., 
and  Matteson  &  Shoemaker;  he  also  in  connection 
with  Joel  A.  Matteson,  afteward  Governor  of  tl\e 
State  of  Illinois,  built,  under  contract  with  Canal 
Commissions,  several  sections  of  the  heavy  rock 
work  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  These 
contracts  were  payable  in  money,  the  State  was 
unable  to  sell  its  bonds,  on  which  it  could  not  pay 
the  interest,  and  Matteson  &  Shoemaker  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work,  were  obliged  to  accept  in 
payment  of  their  final  estimate  of  over  $60,000, 
Canal  Scrip  and  Illinois  State  Bonds,  worth  at 
that  time  but  eighteen  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  Mich- 
igan, in  1842,  Col.  Shoemaker,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  Matthew  Shoemaker,  bought  the  mill 
property  at  Michigan  Centre,  and  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Jackson  County.  In  1845  he  purchased 
the  mill  interest  of  his  brother,  and  continued  in 
the  milling  business  for  twenty-eight  years.  The 
same  year,  1845,  he  bought  the  farm  he  still  owns, 
on  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  city. 

Col.  Shoemaker  has  since  making  this  purchase, 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  farming  on 
quite  an  extended  scale.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
breeder  of  both  Devon  and  Durham  cattle,  and  has 
always  paid  particular  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
horses,  of  which  he  has  not  failed  to  raise  more  or 
less  in  number  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  he  has 
a  record  of  the  breeding  of  every  horse  raised  by 
him  during  that  time.  For  the  past  thirty-six  years 
he  has  owned  a  farm  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  or  over  on  the  south  line  of  the  city,  and  three 
hundred  or  over  in,  and  on  the  west  line  of  the 
city.  His  agricultural  pursuits  have  been  more 
congenial  to  him,  and  have  given  him  more  pleas- 
ure, and,  he  says,  less  profit  than  any  other  except 
that  spent  with  his  books.  Col.  Shoemaker  has 
been  the  correspondent  for  Jackson  County  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  its  formation,  and 
has  made  monthly  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
crops  of  the  county.  He  has  been  an  active  member 
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of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  since  its 
formation,  and  in  1856  was  President  of  the  so- 
ciety. He  has  been  connected  with  the  Jackson 
County  Agricultural  Society  since  its  organization, 
and  was  its  President  in  1855-56-57.  In  1873  Col. 
Shoemaker  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  and  served 
ten  years.  He  was  always  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  Board, 
and  took  great  interest  in  all  improvements  in  the 
city. 

In  March,  1845,  Col.  Shoemaker  was  appointed, 
by  Gov.  John  S.  Barry,  Inspector  of  the  State 
Prison.  He  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  place,  and 
did  not  know  that  his  name  was  used  in  that  con- 
nection until  after  the  appointment  was  made. 

In  1847  Col.  Shoemaker  received  the  Democratic 
nomination   for  Senator  in  the  Second  Senatorial 
District.     He  was  elected,  was  nominated  again  in 
1849,   and   re-elected.       The   sessions    were    then 
annual,  and  he  served  five  sessions,  and  until  the 
first  under  the  present  Constitution.     Though  one 
of  the  youngest  members,  he   by  his  industry  and 
strict   attention  to  his  duty,  secured  an  influential 
and  leading   position  in  the  Senate,  which  has   in 
creased  with  every  term  he  has  served,  and  he  has 
been  elected  three  times  under  the  present  Consti- 
tution.   In  1851  Col.  Shoemaker  was  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of   the  Senate.     Of   the   Senate    of 
1848  there  are,  besides  our  subject,  but  two  mem- 
bers  now  living:  D.  D.  Sinclair,  of  Adrain;  and 
N.  A.  Balch,   of  Kalamazoo.     Of  that  of  1849  all 
have  "joined  the  majority"  except  Col.  Shoemaker. 
Hon.  I.  P.  Christiancy  and  he  are  the  only  members 
living  of  the  Senate  of  1850-51.  In  1851  our  sub- 
ject was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Incopora- 
tions,  and  a  member  of  those  on  Finance  and  State 
Affairs.     He  was  continuously  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Incorporations  each  session 
thereafter,  during  his  service  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.     It  was  at  this  formative  period 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  Railroads  and  other  corporations 
were  claiming  almost  omnipotent  powers  under  the 
charters  then   existing,  and  seeking  further  priv- 
ileges by  legislation.     Mining  and  other  corpora- 
tions were  asking  for  charters.     Col,  Shoemaker, 


while  liberal  in  principles,  and  willing  to  grant  to 
corporations  all  powers  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  their  business,  yet  believed  then  and  still  be- 
lieves that  the  State  should  retain  the  full  power  to 
regulate  and  control  them,  and   has  always  been 
consistent  in  his  action,  many  times  against  power- 
ful opposition.     At  this  time    the  railroads  then 
built  were  not  fenced,  there  were  but  few  if  any 
cattle  guards,  and  the  companies  claimed  that  un- 
der their  charter  they  were   not  obliged  to  build 
them,  or  any  of  them,  and  would  not  do  so.     That 
this  should  be  so  can  at  this  time  hardly  be  real- 
ized,  but  nevertheless   it  is  true.     To  avoid  any 
questions  under  the  charters,  Col.  Shoemaker  drew 
up  and   introduced  into  the  Senate  "a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  police  regulations."     This  bill  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  railroad  companies  to  fence  their  roads 
to  build  cattle  guards  at  road  crossings,  and  maintain 
signs  at  such  crossings,  suitably  inscribed  to  warn 
the  public  of  the  danger  from  approaching  trains. 
This  bill  twice  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  twice, 
by  the  influence  of  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road companies,  defeated  in  the  House.  Col.  Shoe- 
maker then  said  to  the  railroad  officials  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  companies  would  do  all 
this  voluntarily  and  for  their  own  protection.     At 
this  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  country 
was   but  recently  settled,  the  farmers  could  only 
fence  the  fields  in  which  their  crops  were  growing, 
and    all  grazing   was  done   on   the  unfenced  parts 
which   then   composed  most  of   the  country.     In 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  many  cattle  and 
other  stock  were  killed  on  the  railroad  track,  and  as 
the  companies  refused  all  compensation  there  was 
intense  indignation  on  all  the  lines  of  the  roads. 
This  in  many  places  caused  those  who  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  stock  to  interfere  with  the  running  of 
the   cars,  by  placing  obstructions   on   the  tracks. 
This  so  materially  injured  the  traffic  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad  that  it  led  to  the  arrest  of 
several  parties  in  Jackson  County,  and  as  they  could 
not  be  convicted  of  obstructing  the  railroad,  finally 
culminated  in  the  great  conspiracy  case  in  which 
citizens  of  Leoni,  innocent  of  the  crime,  were  con- 
victed of  burning  the  Michigan  Central  warehouse 
in  Detroit,  and  were  confined  in  State  prison  until 
pardoned  by  Gov.  Bingham,  in    1854.     The  real 
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cause  of  their  arrest  was  that  they  were  thought  to 
be  the  persons  who  placed  obstructions  on  the  rail- 
road, because  the  officials  would  not  pay  for  stock 
killed  while  on  the  track.  All  this  seems  at  this 
time  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  only  a  further 
proof  of  the  importance  of  so  restricting  corpora- 
tions as  to  oblige  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
was  adopted  while  Col.  Shoemaker  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  which  the  Legislature  was  required  to 
divide  the  State  into  single  Senatorial  and  represen- 
tative districts,  and  it  was  his  good  standing  and 
influence  that  secured  for  Jackson  County  two 
Senatorial  districts  in  the  apportionment  that  was 
made  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  held  under 
the  old  Constitution. 

During  the  session  of  1 849  he  voted  against  the 
repeal  of  the  instructions  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  Michigan  to  vote  for  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, which  had  been  adopted  by  a  previous 
Legislature.  This  repeal  was  sought  to  be  obtained 
in  the  interest  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  who  had  been, 
in  1848,  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  wished  to  have  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Michigan  in  this  manner  place  itself 
on  the  principles  set  for  by  him  in  his  Nicholson 
letter.  The  instructions  were  repealed  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Fen  ton,  acting  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Gen.  Cass  was  at  this  session 
(1849)  elected  to  represent  Michigan  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1849  Col.  Shoemaker  was  elected, 
without  his  knowledge,  Supervisor  of  the  towrnship 
ofLeoni,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  at  its  an- 
nual session.  He  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate 
in  1854  and  1858,  but  the  District  was  largely  Re- 
publican at  the  time  and  he  was  defeated.  In  1876 
he  was  again  nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  and 
after  a  most  spirited  contest  was  elected  by  sixty- 
seven  majority  over  the  Hon.  Peter  B.  Loomis,  the 
Republican  nominee.  Col.  Shoemaker  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  (1848),  and  of  the  last  (1877),  State 
Senate  that  held  its  session  in  the  old  capitol  build- 
ing, the  first  built  at  Lansing.  He  was  one  of  nine 
Democrats  in  a  Senate  of  thirty  members.  His 
character   for  industry   and  integrity  was  so  well 


understood  that  in  a  Senate  so  largely  Republican 
he  was  placed  on  four  committees,  three  of  them  of 
the  most  important:  Appropriation  and  Finance, 
Education  and  Public  Schools,  and  Agricultural 
Colleges. 

The  influence  of  Col.  Shoemaker  on  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  session  of  1877  was  marked,  and  as  will 
appear  upon  an  examination  of  the  "Journal"  was 
always  on  the  side  of  economy  in  expenditures,  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  class 
legislation.  Of  the  measures  introduced  by  him 
which  became  laws,  two  may  be  mentioned.  He 
was  author  of  the  law  requiring  saloons,  and  all 
places  where  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold,  to  be 
closed  on  election  day;  and  also  of  the  first  law  le- 
galizing the  formation  of  Building  or  Co-operative 
Savings  Associations.  He  was  not  a  candidate  in 
1878  or  in  1880,  and  the  Democratic  candidates  in 
those  years  were  not  elected.  In  1882  he  was 
again  nominated,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  In  the  Senate 
of  1885,  at  the  organization  of  that  body,  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads 
and  of  State  Library,  and  member  of  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Military 
Affairs.  Four  of  the  most  important  committees, 
and  giving  evidence  of  the  work  expected  of  him, 
and  highly  complimentary  coming  from  a  Repub- 
lican presiding  officer  in  a  Senate  in  which  that 
party  was  largely  in  the  majority;  there  being  but 
twelve  Democrats.  This  expectation  of  work  was 
more  than  realized,  as  the  ''Journal"  of  the  Senate 
abundantly  proves.  This  labor  was  not  confined 
to  the  work  of  the  committees  of  which  Col.  Shoe- 
maker was  member,  but  covered  the  whole  field  of 
the  Legislature,  and  that  in  so  sensible  and  honor- 
able a  manner  that  there  was  no  Senator  who  exer- 
cised a  greater  influence  in  determining  legislation 
than  did  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  introduced 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
better  protection  of  human  life  on  railroad  trains, 
known  then  as  the  "Frog  Bill."  He  made  thirty- 
three  reports  on  the  different  bills  originating  with 
or  referred  to  the  Committee  on  railroads.  He 
drew  up  and  introduced  the  first  bill  offered  in  a 
legislative  body  which  asked  for  the  enforcement 
by  law  of  the  principles  now  enforced  by  the  Inter- 
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State  Commerce  Law.  This  of  course  was  confined 
in  its  action  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  was  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  regulate  the  passenger  and  freight 
traffic;  to  provide  for  a  uniform  classification  of 
freight  and  maximum  freight  rates,  and  to  prevent 
unjust  discrimination  in  charges  of  toll  or  compen- 
sation upon  the  railroads  in  this  State. ,J  This  bill 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  all  the  railroad  inter- 
ests in  the  State,  and  was  more  discussed  than  any 
other.  It  was  finally  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
of  which  the  majority  was  opposed  to  the  bill.  The 
report  of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority  of  this 
committee,  published  in  the  "Senate  Journal, "  are 
worthy  of  a  careful  perusal,  showing  to  what  sub- 
terfuges a  majority  will  resort  to  avoid  an  issue  it 
dare  not  fairly  meet.  The  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee reported,  not  against  the  bill,  but  in  favor  of  a 
substitute  referring  the  whole  matter  to  a  commis- 
sion to  be  apppointed  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session.  The  minority  of  the  committee, 
Col.  Shoemaker,  met  the  issue  squarely  and  fairly, 
stating  the  justice  of  the  provision  of  the  bill  and 
the  necessity  of  its  enactment.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  its  report:  "It  is  not  intended  to  im- 
pose upon  the  railroad  companies  any  rules  of 
action  but  such  as  are  imperatively  demanded  to 
prevent  unjust  discrimination.  Could  we  have  more 
conclusive  evidence  that  remedial  legislation  was 
called  for  than  has  been  furnished  to  this  Legisla- 
ture? Complaints,  with  evidence  of  their  truth, 
come  to  us  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  refute  or  deny  them.  We 
have  them  on  the  file  of  our  own  "Journal,"  on  page 
751;  and  we  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
them  in  the  number  of  bills  introduced  into  this 
Legislature  for  relief  from  unjust  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State." 
The  pressure  from  the  railroad  companies  was  too 
strong.  The  substitute  was  adopted,  passed  both 
Houses,  and  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Begole.  Col. 
Shoemaker  also  introduced  the  bill  which  became  a 
law,  taxing  railroad  car  companies,  both  passen- 
ger and  freight,  of  which  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber, with  an  immense  capital,  then  as  now  doing 
business  on  the  railroads  in  the  State. 

In  1884  Col.  Shoemaker  was  again  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  and   upon   the  organization  of  that 


body  the  Democrats  voted  for  him  for  President 
pro  tern.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  University,  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tees of  Appropriation  and  Finance,  Banks  and  In- 
corporations, and  Military  Affairs.  This  session  of 
the  Senate  was  longest  in  point  of  time  of  arry  pre- 
ceding it,  and  involved  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
in  more  labor  than  any  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Committee,  he  again  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  classification  of  freights  and  maximum 
freight  rates,  and  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
in  charges  of  toll  or  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freights  upon  the  rail- 
roads in  this  State.  This  bill  gave  rise  to  more 
discussion  and  excited  more  interest  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  throughout  the  State  than  all  other 
measures  considered,  and  so  thoroughly  had  Col. 
Shoemaker  become  identified  with  it  that  it  was 
spoken  of  and  quoted  as  the  "Shoemaker  Bill." 
It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  railroad  inter- 
ests, and  was  made  the  subject  of  special  meetings 
of  the  committees,  in  which  the  attorneys  of  the 
railroad  companies  made  arguments  against  its 
provisions.  It  was  ably  supported  by  its  friends 
in  the  Senate,  and  passed  that  body,  but  was  finally 
killed  by  the  opposition  that  the  railroad  compan- 
ies succeeded  in  organizing  against  it.  The  "Sen- 
ate Journal"  gives  evidence  of  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  Col.  Shoemaker  advocated  the  bill,  and 
the  necessity  there  was  in  the  unjust  discriminations 
in  the  railroad  charges  in  Michigan,  for  both  pas- 
sengers and  freights,  for  its  passage. 

The  session  of  1885  was  noted  for  the  many  im- 
portant measures,  over  which  there  was  sharp  and 
bitter  controversy.  The  bill  making  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  University  gave  rise  to  a 
difference  of  action  between  the  Senate  and  House, 
the  latter  striking  out  of  the  Senate  bill  some  of 
the  most  important  items.  As  Chairman  of  the 
committee  Col.  Shoemaker  had  charge  of  the  bill, 
and  advocated  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Senate.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  conference  a  compromise  was  secured,  and 
the  main  features  of  the  bill  became  a  law.  The 
bill  to  secure  the  minority  of  stockholders  in  cor- 
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porations  the  power  of  electing  as  representative 
membership  in  boards  of  directors,  was  one  of  the 
measures  which  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the 

Senate. 

Col.  Shoemaker  has  always  been  an  active  Demo- 
crat, and  in  1858  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  most  of  the  State  conventions  held 
since  his  residence  in  Michigan.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  District  of 
Detroit,  this  comprising  all  the  lake  ports  in  Michi- 
gan. He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  held  at  St.  Louis  in 
1876,  and  at  Chicago  in  1884.  In  1856  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  on  the  Democratic  State 
ticket  as  the  first  Presidential  Elector  at  large. 

Soon  after  becoming  a  resident  of  Michigan  Col. 
Shoemaker  joined  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
became  a  mjember  of  both  lodge  and  encampment, 
over  both  of  which  he  was  at  an  early  day  elected 
presiding  officer.  Soon  after  the  organization  of 
Jackson"  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  Masons,  and  Jackson 
Chapter,  F.  &  A.  Masons,  he  became  a  member  of 
both,  and  in  1850  was  elected  High  Priest  of  the 
Chapter.  In  1855-56-57  he  was  elected  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  State  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Michigan.  He  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  Michigan  Lodge,  No.  40, 
F.  &  A.  M.,  was  its  second  Master,  and  was  again 
elected  Master  in  1859  and  1860,  and  was  Master 
of  the  lodge,  when,  in  1861,  he  went  with  his  regi- 
ment to  join  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Col. 
Shoemaker  has  always  been  an  active  Mason.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  United  States,  which 
met  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1852,  and  of  that  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1856.  After  his  return  from 
the  army  he  was  several  times  appointed  on  com- 
mittees in  the  Grand  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  Masons,  and 
in  1886  he  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Michigan.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  R.  &  S>,  Masters,  of  the  Commandery 
of  Knight  Templars,  and  of  the  order  of  High 
Priesthood. 

Col.  Shoemaker  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  since  the 
first  year  of  its  formation  as  the  Pioneer  Society  of 


the  State  of  Michigan,  and  has  since  that  time  been 
connected  wi«h  it  in  an  official  character  as  mem- 
ber and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Historians, 
Vice   President  and   President.     The  Society  wag 
organized  in   1874.     In    1879  Col.  Shoemaker  was 
elected  President,  and  since  that  date  has  served 
continuously,  and  is  now  serving  as   Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Historians.     In  connection  with 
the  other  officers  of  the  Society  he  has  at  all  times 
been  active  in  his  efforts  to  secure  reliable  histor- 
ical matter  connected  with  the  history  of  Michigan 
from  the  earliest  French  occupation  and  settlement 
down  through  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  to  the  pres- 
ent time.     Col.  Shoemaker  has  been  very  earnest 
and  industrious  in  his  efforts  to  secure  an  accurate 
history  of  the  first  settlement  by  the  white  people 
of  every  county  in  the  State,  whether  by  the  French, 
English,  or  more  recently  by  our  own  people,  even 
to  the  present  time.     In  the  course  of  his   investi- 
gations he  learned  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
was  mindful  of  the  importance  of  securing  and  pre- 
serving all  possible  documentary  record  of  its  his- 
tory ;  had   in   its  Government  a  branch   especially 
devoted   to  that  purpose,  which  in  addition  to  the 
care  of  the  records  preserved  in  Canada,  had  in  its 
employment  correspondents  in  England  and  France, 
who  were  constantly  employed  in  searching  the  rec- 
ords in  those  two  countries,  copying  and  forward- 
ing  to   Ottawa  all    matter   found  relative  to  the 
history  of   Canada,  and   of  the   extensive  Indian 
territory,  now  a  part  of  the  United   States,  with 
which  it  was  so  intimately  connected  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.     Much  of  this  must  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  relate  to  the  settlement  and  occupa- 
tion of  Michigan  by  the  French  and  English,  and 
their  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  then  inhabi- 
tants  of   the   territory.     It  would  also   give   the 
English   account   of    the    transactions    with    both 
whites  and   Indians  during  the  Wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  that  of  1812.     Determined  to  secure  if 
possible  all  matter  in  the  archives  in  Ottawa  relat- 
ing to   the   history  of  Michigan,  Col.  Shoemaker 
offered  a  resolution  making  an  appropriation,  and 
authorizing  his  committee  to  take  measures  to  ac- 
complish this  work. 

In  1887  Col.  Shoemaker  sent  his  son,  Bowen  W. 
Shoemaker,  to  Ottawa,  and  by  his  efforts  the  So- 
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ciety  has  secured  copies  of  historical  papers  of 
inestimable  value,  and  without  which  no  complete 
history  of  Michigan  could  be  compiled.  The  num- 
ber, volume  and  importance  of  these  papers  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  publication 
runs  through  six  volumes  of  the  uPioneer  and  His- 
torical Collection,''  which  are  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred pages  each.  The  success  attending  his  efforts 
in  1887  induced  Col.  Shoemaker  to  send  his  son  to 
Ottawa  again,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  1889,  and 
the  result  has  been  even  more  favorable  than  in 
1887.  The  manuscript  received  is  more  volumin- 
ous than  that  obtained  previously,  and  is  now  in 
preparation  ^for  publication.  All  the  papers  re- 
ceived are  copies  of  documents  now  on  file  in  the 
archives  of  Canada,  at  Ottawa.  Col.  Shoemaker 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  this  important  work 
through  the  kindness  and  active  assistance  of  Mr. 
Douglass  Brymner,  archivist  of  the  department  in 
Ottawa,  and  to  the  industry  in  research,  and  good 
judgment  in  selection,  of  his  son,  Mr.  Bowen  W. 
Shoemaker.  This  has  been  with  Col.  Shoemaker  a 
labor  of  love,  and  while  the  time  occupied  in  it  has 
been  each  year  such  as  to  encroach  materially  upon 
that  which  would  have  been  devoted  to  other  pur- 
suits,  it  has  been  given  with  the  most  hearty  good 
will,  and  without  compensation.  There  have  been 
published  thirteen  volumes,  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred pages  each,  of  the  collections  of  the  Society. 
Two  more  volumes  will  be  published  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  June,  and  there 
is  now  on  hand  material  for  several  more. 

Col.  Shoemaker  was  outspoken  in  his  support  of 
the  Government  during  the  Rebellion,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  its 
suppression.  In  January,  1862,  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment of  Michigan  Infantry,  which  was  then  mus- 
tered into  the  service  at  Kalamazoo.  Early  in 
February  Col.  Shoemaker  left  Kalamazoo  with  his 
regiment,  under  orders  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  at  Louisville,  Ky.  On  arriving  there 
he  was  ordered  to  march  his  regiment  to  Jefferson - 
ville,  Ind.,  then  cross  the  Ohio  River,  and,  after 
being  furnished  with  transportation,  to  continue  the 
inarch  toward  Nashville.  They  joined  the  army 
March  3,  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,and  were  attached 


|  to  the  Fifteenth  Brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Milo 
I  S.  Hascall,  of  Indiana,  and  with  the  Army  of  the 
I  Cumberland  passed  through  Nashville  on  the  13th, 
|  and  encamped  a  short  distance  out  of  the  city  on 
the  Nolansville  Pike.  On  the  25th  the  regiment 
was  transferred  to  the  Twentieth  Brigade,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Charles  G.  Harker,  and  March  29, 
1862,  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  com- 
menced its  march  for  Savannah,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  there  to  join  the  army  commanded  by  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant.  On  the  5th  of  April  Gen.  James  A. 
Garfield  joined  the  army,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Twentieth  Brigade,  superseding 
Col.  Harker.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  soon 
after  resuming  the  march,  the  faint  booming  of 
heavy  guns  could  be  heard  by  laying  the  ears  on 
the  ground,  and  became  more  distinct  as  the  army 
advanced,  making  it  evident  to  all  that  a  battle 
was  then  being  fought  by  the  army  of  Gen.  Grant 
and  the  Confederate  forces.  The  latter  had  evi- 
dently made  an  attack  with  the  intention  of  defeat- 
ing Gen.  Grant  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  After  making  a  full 
day's  march  the  Division  received  orders  to  rest 
one  hour,  eat  rations,  and  divested  of  all  baggage,  in 
light  marching  order,  with  only  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion to  resume  the  march.  This  was  done,  and  in 
this  order  the  march  continued  all  night  along  the 
clay  roads  of  Tennessee,  with  a  steady  and  heavy 
down  pour  of  rain  during  the  entire  night,  with 
the  continuous  booming  of  the  heav}r  guns  to  show 
that  the  fight  was  still  going  on,  to  cheer  the  fa- 
tigued and  almost  worn  out  soldier  in  his  struggle 
through  the  mud  in  the  intense  darkness,  which 
was  only  relieved  at  times  by  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  which  helped  to  impress  the  recollection 
of.  that  night's  march  on  the  minds  of  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  it.  The  Twentieth  was  the  rear  brigade 
of  the  army,  and  in  consequence  had  the  most 
difficult  position,  and  suffered  more  from  this 
night's  march  than  any  others  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  Thirteenth  Regiment  was  in  the 
night's  march,  the  rear  one  of  the  brigade,  and  dur- 
ing its  entire  service  it  underwent  no  harder  trial, 
and  never  suffered  greater  hardship  during  the  war 
than  in  this  night's  march  toward  the  battlefield  of 
Shiloh,     The  regiment  had  not  been  in  the  field  a 
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sufficient  length  of  time  to  become  habituated  to 
the  excessive  strain  upon  their  endurance  the  men 
were  called  upon  to  make  in  this  all- day  and  all- 
night  march  in  the  mud  and  continuous  heavy 
rain,  and  many  of  them  never  recovered  from  its 
effects. 

The  brigade  reached  Savannah  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st,  and  immediately  embarked  on  a  steam- 
boat for  Pittsburgh  Landing.  The  bank  of  the 
river  at  the  landing  was  crowded  with  fugitives 
from  the  army  in  a  state  of  complete  dis-organiza- 
tion,  a  solid  mass,  three  or  four  rods  deep,  up  and 
down  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Offi- 
cers were  riding  in  front  of  them,  endeavoring  to 
bring  them  into  some  kind  of  order  or  formation. 
As  the  Twentieth  Brigade  landed,  some  of  them 
joined,  and  with  it  marched  to  the  front,  where  the 
brigade  was  for  some  time  under  the  fire  of  Con- 
federate batteries,  but  the  battle  was  practically 
over,  and  except  as  in  assisting  in  following  up  the 
retreating  Confederates,  the  Twentieth  Brigade  did 
not  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  From  the  time 
of  its  arrival  at  Shiloh  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
was  constantly  at  the  front,  and  almost  daily  under 
fire,  as  the  Union  Army  was  making  its  slow  progress 
toward  Corinth,  Miss.,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Confederate  Army. 

On  the  2d  of  June  1862,  Col.  Shoemaker,  with 
his  regiment  left  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  moved  with 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  was  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer repairing  railroads  and  building  bridges,  which 
had  been  torn  up  or  destroyed  by  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  brigade  moved  from  Moorsville  to 
Stevenson,  Ala.,  on  July  19,  1862,  where  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment,  with  the  other  troops,  and  Capt. 
Simonson's  (Fifth  Indiana  Regiment)  Battery,  were 
placed  under  command  of  Col.  Shoemaker.  The 
fort  at  Stevenson  was  built  by  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Shoemaker,  and  the  town 
fortified  under  his  direction.  Stevenson  was  one 
of  the  most  important  stations  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  communications  south  of  Nashville,  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  only  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west  lines  then  built  south  of  Nash- 
ville. The  fort  was  completed  and  occupied,  the 
artillery  mounted,  and  the  buildings  on  every  av- 


enue of  approach  were  turned  into  small  fortresses 
when  the  retrograde  movement  of  Gen.  Buell's 
army  commenced.  The  latter  General  passed 
through,  going  north  toward  Nashville,  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1862. 

On  Sunday  morning,  August  30,  1862,  all  the 
baggage,  commissary  stores,  sick  and  convalescent 
soldiers  remaining  at  Stevenson  were  loaded  on  the 
cars,  and  started  on  the  railroad  toward  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

About  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
any  trains  from  Huntsville,  Col.  Shoemaker  was 
informed  by  some  scouts  that  there  was  a  force  of 
Confederate  cavalry  making  a  demonstration  on 
the  Boliverand  Bridgeport  road.  He  immediately 
sent  out  Capt.  Slay  ton,  with  Company  I,  and  Capt. 
Simonson  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  reeon^ 
noitre,  with  directions  to  check  an  advance  on  that 
road  if  any  was  attempted,  and  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  the  forces  of  the  enemy  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Capts.  Slay  ton  and  Simonson  were  both  on  horse- 
back, and  were  accompanied,  besides  their  com- 
mand, by  some  twenty  or  more  mounted  men, 
volunteers,  of  whom  fourteen  were  of  Simonson's 
battery  on  artillery  horses,  and  the  others,  except 
Lieut.-Col.  Hunton,  officers  of  the  Thirteenth  Reg- 
iment. A  short  distance  outside  of  the  picket  line 
and  about  one  mile  east  of  the  town,  they  saw  a 
force  of  cavalry  in  a  small  grove  of  woods  directly 
on  the  road. 

Capt.  Simonson  immediately  opened  fire  on  them 
with  his  two  pieces  of  artillery.  A  few  shells  ex- 
ploding among  them  caused  their  retreat  without 
offering  any  resistance.  They  were  immediate^ 
pursued  by  the  volunteer  cavalry,  who,  charging 
at  full  speed  through  the  woods,  found  that  their 
haste  had  almost  precipitated  them  on  to  a  brigade 
of  Confederate  infantry,  supported  by  a  battery  of 
artillery  and  a  troop  of  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  open  ground  and  crossing  the 
road.  They  were  in  such  close  proximity  that  our 
volunteers  were  in  eminent  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded and  their  retreat  cut  off,  but  they  promptly 
took  in  the  situation,  and  before  the  enem}T  had 
time  to  act,  after  seeing  how  small  was  the  force 
which  was  so  bravely  rushing  through  the  woods, 
the  impromptu  cavalry  turned,  retreated  and  were 
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saved  from  capture  by  the  speed  of  their  horses. 
They  all  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  artillery,  which  again  opened  fire  on 
the  advancing  foe,  and  checked  the  pursuit.  All 
this  was  immediately  reported  to  Col.  Shoemaker, 
he  dispatched  another  company  of  infantry,  with 
orders  to  hold  the  position  as  long  as  possible,  to 
advise  him  if  more  support  was  necessary,  and  he 
would  send  it  at  once.  The  road  on  which  they 
were  stationed  and  defending  was  that  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  depot,  and  if  the  Confederates  suc- 
ceeded in  advancing  upon  it  they  would  prevent 
the  transfer  of  trains  from  Huntsville  to  the  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  After  a  lively  cannonade  of  an 
hour  the  enemy  ceased  firing,  drew  off  their  forces 
to  the  left  or  south,  and  Col.  Shoemaker  had  ac- 
complished his  object  in  forcing  them  to  take  a 
position,  in  making  any  further  attack  most  favor- 
able for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  he  had 
in  view. 

The  Confederates  now  approached  the  fort  from 
the  southeast,  planting  their  battery  and  display- 
ing their  forces  in  the  cleared  fields  in  that  direc- 
tion, opened  quite  a  lively  fire  with  their  artillery 
on  both  the  fort  and  the  town.  The  two  com^ 
panies  of  infantry  and  the  two  pieces  of  artillery 
were  now  ordered  to  return,  and  placed  inside  the 
fort.  They  had  acted  with  great  gallantry,  and 
rendered  service  of  the  utmost  value  by  the  te- 
nacity with  which  they  held  their  position  in  the 
face  of  a  force  so  greatly  superior.  They  had 
caused  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  direct  road  to 
Stevenson,  and  swerve  to  the  left  or  south,  thereby 
not  only  preserving  railroad  connections  from  im- 
mediate danger,  but  also  protecting  the  line  of 
retreat,  which  would  have  been  greatly  endangered, 
if  not  cut  off,  had  the  Confederates  made  good 
their  advance  directly  upon  the  town,  which,  with 
the  number  and  composition  of  their  forces,  they 
ought  to  and  might  have  done.  The  commander 
of  the  enemy  did  not  bring  his  forces  within  the 
range  of  muskets,  but  Capt.  Simonson  kept  up  a 
continuous  fire  on  them  from  his  battery  in  the 
fort,  with  good  effect.  They  changed  the  position 
of  their  battery  several  times,  and  there  was  at  in- 
tervals a  good  deal  of  confusion  apparent  in  their 
ranks.     This  artillery  engagement  was  general  and 


active  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  until  about  4  o'clock 
P.  M.,  without  any  loss  as  their  balls  and  shells  gen- 
erally passed  over  the  fort.  They  had  the  range 
correctly,  but  did  not  well  calculate  the  distance. 
What  loss  the  enemy  suffered  from  the  guns  of 
Capt.  Simonson  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have 
been  quite  considerable,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  so  wary  or  so  dilatory  in  their  movements. 
Soon  after  3  o'clock  the  trains  came  in  on  the  rail- 
road  from  Huntsville  with  the  Tenth  Wisconsin 
Infantry,  some  refugees,  and  others  fleeing  to  the 
North. 

Col.  Shoemaker  now  sent  a  telegram  to  Brig.- 
Gen.  William  Soay  Smith,  giving  him  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  telling  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  hold  the  place  against  the  force  operating 
against  him,  if  such  was  the  wish  of  Gen.  Buell. 

In  reply  he  received  the  following  telegram 
(No.  22): 

uDechard,  August  31,  1862. 

Col.  Shoemaker: — Withdraw  in  good  order, 
keep  your  artillery  in  advance  preceded  by  skir- 
mishers. Use  your  artillery  whenever  you  can,  if 
the  enemy  pursues.     No  cavalry  has  been  sent. 

William  S.  Smith, 
Brigadier  General." 

In  obedience  to  this  order  Col.  Shoemaker  com- 
menced to  withdraw  his  forces.  In  advance,  in 
line  of  march  on  the  retreat  were  the  wagons,  all 
being  without  loading  of  any  kind.  The  artillery 
came  next,  and  the  better  to  conceal  the  move- 
ments, one  gun  of  the  battery  wras  discharged,  then 
taken  from  its  position  in  the  fort  and  placed  in 
the  line  of  march,  then  another  was  discharged  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  this  way  the  fire 
on  the  Confederates  was  kept  up  until  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  the  march,  when  the  last  gun 
was  fired,  taken  from  the  fort,  and  the  march  began 
about  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  Thirteenth  Regiment, 
Michigan  Infantry  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  being 
the  last  regiment  of  Gen.  BuelPs  army  to  leave  Ala- 
bama. In  the  meanwhile  the  enemy  had  not  vent- 
ured within  musket  shot,  and  had  been  easily  kept 
in  check  by  the  artillery.  The  regiment  destroyed 
the  first  bridge  crossed,  and  continued  its  march 
until  about  3  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  it  reached  An- 
derson's Station,  on  the  railroad,  where  it  biv- 
ouacked.     The   regiment  then  resumed  its  march 
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proceeding  to  Tantallan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  where  it  bivouacked.  Septem- 
ber 2d,  the  regiment  commenced  its  march  up  the 
Cumberland  Mountains.  The  ascent  was  steep, 
and  in  places  not  only  difficult  but  perilous  for 
artillery  and  wagons,  and  not  at  all  pleasant  for 
officers  on  horseback  or  soldiers  on  foot,  but  after 
a  toilsome  march,  the  regiment  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit without  accident  or  loss  of  any  kind.  The 
distance  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  regiment  ar- 
rived at  Cowan,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on 
the  north  side,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  regiment 
reached  Tullahoma  after  midnight,  having  marched 
from  Tantallan  in  twenty  hours,  a  distance  of 
thirty- six  miles,  which  included  the  crossing  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains.  After  leaving  Tullahoma, 
September  3,  the  regiment  marched  until  1  o'clock 
A,  M.,  on  the  4th,  when  it  halted  for  two  hours 
for  rations  and  rest;  then  resuming  march  and 
continuing  until  2  oclock  A.  M.,  on  the  5th,  when 
it  reached  Murfreesboro.  Here  it  was  allowed  to 
rest  until  noon,  when  the  army  was  again  put  in 
motion  on  the  line  of  march  for  Nashville,  where 
it  arrived  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  September,  1  862. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  incessant  manner  in  which 
Col.  Shoemaker  had  been  occupied,  and  of  the  fa- 
tigue he  underwent  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
Nashville,  he  had  not  taken  off  his  clothes  from 
the  28th  of  August  to  the  6th  of  September. 
After  leaving  Tantallan  his  legs  commenced  swell- 
ing, and  every  day  would  swell  until  they  filled  his 
laro-e  military  boots  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  draw 
them,  and  an  impression  made  in  the  swelling,  as 
a  dent  with  the  finger,  would  remain  for  an  hour 
or  more.  The  swelling  would  subside  when  he  was 
in  a  recumbent  position,  but  as  soon  as  he  mounted 
his  horse  would  again  commence,  and  was  always 
accompanied  with  a  pricking  sensation  over  the  en- 
tire surface,  which  made  the  pain  almost  intolera- 
ble, but  from  which  on  this  march  there  was  no 
escape,  and  no  opportunity  to  apply  any  remedy. 
Surgeon  Ewing  expressed  himself  quite  apprehen- 
sive of  the  effect  of  the  condition  of  his  limbs,  and 
that  if  he  continued  to  ride  on  horseback  there  was 
great  danger  that  from  dropsy  or  erysipelas,  his 
legs  would  become  permanently  diseased,  when 
with  rest  and  prompt  medical  treatment  he  would 


soon  recover.  He  insisted  on  presenting  his  con- 
dition to  Gen.  Buell,  who  granted  him  a  leave  of 
absence  for  thirty  days,  and  Col.  Shoemaker  left 
Nashville  Sunday  night,  of  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
by  stage  for  Franklin,  Ky.,  for  home,  which  how- 
ever he  was  only  destined  to  reach  after  a  series 
of  adventures,  and  by  way  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Libby  Prison.  Near  Tyree  Springs  the  stage  was 
surrounded  by  guerrillas,  Col.  Shoemaker  was 
captured  and  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  Gens. 
Bragg  and  Hardee,  near  Carthage,  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  from  there  to  Knoxville,  Richmond, 
and  home  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Libby  Prison. 
Col.  Shoemaker  was  exchanged  and  joined  his  reg- 
iment in  Kentucky  within  two  months  of  the  time 
of  his  capture. 

Among  the  engagements  in  which  he  partici- 
pated were  the  battles  of  Owl  Creek,  and  the  siege 
of  Corinth,  Miss.,  Shiloh,  Farmington  and  Steven- 
son, Ala.,  and  Gallatin,  Mill  Creek,  LaVergne, 
Stewart's  Creek  and  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  In  the  last-named  battles,  the  Thirteenth 
Michigan,  under  command  of  Col.  Shoemaker,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  itself.  On  the  afternoon  of 
December  31,  when  one-third  of  the  entire  regi- 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  it  not  only  main- 
tained its  position  after  the  other  regiments  of  the 
brigade  and  battery  had  retreated  from  the  field 
but  also  drove  the  Confederate  forces,  largely  su- 
perior in  number  to  Col.  Shoemaker's  command 
from  the  ground,  recaptured  two  pieces  of  cannon 
left  by  the  battery  in  its  retreat,  and  made  sixty  - 
eight  prisoners.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Colonel  that 
this  act  of  his  regiment  saved  the  day  for  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  for  all  that  time  there  was  no  other  or- 
ganized force  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cutting 
off  the  supplies  and  hospitals,  and  attacking  the 
Union  army  in  flank  and  rear.  The  regiment  was 
under  fire  during  almost  every  moment  of  daylight 
from  the  time  Monday  afternoon  when  it  crossed 
Stone  River  until  the  following  Saturday  night. 
Speaking  of  the  action  of  the  31st  of  December, 
Capt.  Cullen  Bradley,  commanding  the  Sixth  Ohio 
Light  Battery,  says  in  his  official  report:  4T  retired 
my  battery  and  took  up  a  position  five  hundred 
rods  in  the  rear,  and  again  opened  fire  on  the  en- 
emy, with  case  and  canister,  who  were  advanced  in 
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force.     After  an  engagement  of  five  minutes  I  was 
compelled  to  retire  my  battery  and  to  abandon  two 
pieces  of  the  battery,  one  of  which  I  spiked,  and 
sustaining  a  loss  of  one  man  killed,  two  wounded 
and  one  man  missing;  also  eight  horses  killed  and 
three  wounded.     About  this  time  Col.  Shoemaker 
charged  the  enemy  with  the  Thirteenth  Michigan, 
driving  them  off  the  field  and  recovering  the  guns, 
and  for  which  Col.  Shoemaker  should  receive  full 
credit."     Col.  Harker,  who  commanded  the  brigade 
of  which  the  Thirteenth  Michigan  regiment  formed 
a  part,  in  his  official  report  of  this  engagement 
after  stating  the  manner  in  which   the  other  regi- 
ments of  the  brigade  and  the  battery  were  repelled 
and  two  of  the  cannons  captured  says:  "The   Thir- 
teenth Michigan  fired  upon  the  enemy  with  telling 
effect,  and  having  caused  their  ranks  to  waver,  fol- 
lowed upon  this  advantage,  supported  by  the  Fifty- 
first  Illinois,  which   had  come  to  their   relief,  and 
completely  routed    the    enemy.      The    Thirteenth 
Michigan  retook  the  two   pieces  of  artillery  aban- 
doned   by   the  battery,  and    captured  sixty-eight 
prisoners,  while  the  comparative   loss  of    the   left 
wino",  of  which  the  Thirteenth  Michigan  formed  a 
part,  was  24|  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole.     The  greater  per  cent,  of  loss  however  was 
sustained  by  the  gallant  Thirteenth  Michigan,  they 
loosing  39f  per  cent.     After  the  close  of  the  fight, 
on  Sunday  morning,  at  roll  call  every  man  of  the 
regiment   was  accounted   for;    there   was  not  one 
missing.     All  who  had  left  Nashville  were  present, 
dead  or  wounded  and  in  the  hospital."     There  were 
but  few,  if  any,  regiments  m  the  whole  army  with 
so  clean    a    record.      During  the   time   that  Col. 
Shoemaker  had  command  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment, it    marched   three   times   across    Kentucky, 
twice  across  Tennessee  into  Mississippi,  at  Corinth, 
and  once  across  Alabama. 

In  1868  Col.  Shoemaker  was  elected  President 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  Jackson,  and 
re-elected  in  1873.  It  was  mainly  through  his 
efforts,  during  the  first  term  of  his  Presidency, 
that  the  excellent  libiary  of  the  Association  was 
established.  He  has  from  his  earliest  years  been  a 
close  student,  and  has  through  many  years  ac- 
quired a  fine  library,  probably  the  largest  private 
one  in  Jackson  County. 


He  was  married  July  18,  1850,  at  Macacheck, 
Ohio,  to  Miss  Juliet  Piatt,  daughter  of  J.  Wykoff 
Piatt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  died  September 
27,  1854.  On  the  25th  of  August  1857,  at  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y..  Col.  Shoemaker  was  married  to  Sarah 
Wisner,  daughter  of  Henry  P.  Wisner,  Esq.  They 
have  three  children  living,  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, of  a  family  of  nine  children  born  to  them. 
Col.  Shoemaker  has  always  been  and  still  is  an  ac- 
tive business  man.  He  owned  and  operated  the 
mills  of  Michigan  Centre  for  about  thirty  years. 
He  has  been  an  active  farmer  over  forty  years,  and 
now  owns  two  large  farms  in,  and  immediately  ad- 
joining the  city  of  Jackson.  He  has  also,  for 
twenty-four  years,  owned  and  operated  oil  wells 
near  Patrolia,  Canada,  where  he  now  owns  valuable 
property. 

"      "    <x^x>   ~      " 

J^ULIUS  H.  CHURCH,  who  is  numbered 
among  the  progressive  farmers  of  Blackmail 
!  Township,  has  been  a  life-long  resident  there, 
/  having  been  born  in  that  township,  August 
24,  1854.  He  received  a  good  common-school  edu- 
cation, and  has  been  engaged  in  farming  during 
all  the  years  of  his  natural  life.  He  owns  forty- 
three  acres  on  section  17,  on  which  a  good  and 
complete  line  of  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
such  other  improvements  made  as  are  expected  of 
a  progressive  and  enterprising  agriculturist. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Chancy  R.  Church, 
who  was  born  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
mother  was  Eliza  Ann  Park,  a  native  of  South - 
bridge,  Mass.  Their  first  settlement  after  marriage 
was  in  Sandstone  Township,  this  county,  where 
they  lived  about  a  twelvemonth,  after  which  they 
resided  in  different  parts  of  Jackson  and  Washte- 
naw Counties.  The  father  is  deceased  and  the 
mother  yet  survives.  The  parental  family  com- 
prised two  sons — Jason  and  Julius  H. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Jackson.  November 
13,  1884,  the  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this 
sketch  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Clara 
Brelsford.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Lydia  (Mann)  Brelsford,  the  latter  of  whom  died 
in   Jackson   in    1887.     Mrs.    Church  was  born  in 
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Jonesboro,  Grant  County,  Ind.,  December  23, 
1860,  and  is  an  educated  and  cultured  lady.  Her 
happy  union  with  our  subject  has  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  one  child,  Gracie  E. 

In  the  spring  of  1885,  Mr.  Church  was  elected 
Supervisor  of  Blackmail  Township,  and  served  in 
that  position  one  term.  He  has  held^  the  office  of 
Township  Treasurer  two  terms,  of  Highway  Com- 
missioner one  term,  and  of  School  Inspector  one 
term.  As  an  incumbent  of  public  offices  he  dis- 
plays an  honorable  and  intelligent  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  gains  the 
approval  of  all  who  desire  a  clean  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  belongs  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  is  quite  active  in  political  affairs.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and 
are  respected  members  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Jackson. 


fjp^ALMON  Z.  CRAWFORD.  Among  the 
solid  men  of  Jackson  County,  a  high  rank 
is  held  by  the  above-named  gentleman,  who 
occupies  a  beautiful  home  on  section  19, 
Blackman  Township.  His  estate  comprises  four 
hundred  and  five  acres  of  the  most  thoroughly 
cultivated  land,  and  upon  it  has  been  erected  one 
of  the  best  set  of  farm  buildings  in  the  township, 
including  every  necessary  and  convenient  structure 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  farm  and 
the  storing  of  crops  and  care  of  stock.  The  resi- 
dence is  a  fine  specimen  of  rural  architecture,  and 
in  its  internal  arrangements  gives  evidence  of  the 
refinement  of  its  inmates  and  their  desire  to  spend 
their  means  in  rational  pleasures,  wise  recreations, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  means  of  culture,  as  well  as 
in  the  companionship  of  their  chosen  friends  and  in 
assisting  in  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  their 
vicinity. 

The  late  Zebah  Crawford,  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
he  made  his  home  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ase- 
nath  A.  Crouch,  who  was  also  a  native  of  the  Em- 
pire State.  Thence  they  came  to  Jackson  County, 
Mich.,  in  1836,  settling  in  Sandstone  Township, 
where   they   lived   during  a  lengthy  period,   and 


whence  they  removed  to  Jackson,  in  which  city 
Mr.  Crawford  died,  in  1876.  His  widow  survived 
until  the  fall  of  1888,  when,  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, she  closed  her  eyes  to  earthly  things.  Mr. 
Crawford  had  held  various  offices,  and  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  local  affairs,  meriting  and  receiv- 
ing the  good  will  of  his  associates,  by  whom  his 
wife  also  was  well  esteemed.  Their  family  com- 
prised seven  children,  of  whom  their  son,  S.  Z.,  is 
the  fourth. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
October  26,  1834,  and  was  still  an  infant  when  his 
parents  came  to  Michigan.  He  grew  to  manhood 
in  Sandstone  Township,  this  county,  remaining 
with  his  father  until  the  summer  of  1865,  when  he 
became  a  Benedict  and  settled  on  section  18,  Black- 
man  Township.  He  afterward  changed  his  loca- 
tion to  section  19,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
continuing  the  agricultural  work  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  since  youth,  and  which  his  zeal, 
good  management  and  industry  have  made  so  pro- 
fitable. 

In  Miss  Catherine  Jackson,  a  native  of  Clarence, 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Crawford  found  united 
the  qualities  of  mind,  traits  of  character,  and  ac- 
quirements which  he  most  admired  in  womankind, 
and  to  her,  after  a  successful  wooing,  he  was  mar- 
ried in  Jackson,  July  27,  1865.  Mrs.  Crawford  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Rudolph  D.  Jackson  and  his 
wife,  Anna  Mead,  who  were  natives  of  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  parents  of  four  children,  of 
whom  she  is  the  eldest.  Her  mother  died  in  her 
native  county  in  1847,  and  her  father  afterward 
married  Miss  Delina  P'erguson,  coming  to  Jackson 
County,  Mich.,  about  1852,  and  settling  on  section 
17,  Blackman  Township.  There  Mr.  Jackson  died, 
in  November,  1882,  his  widow  surviving  in  that 
township.  The  natal  day  of  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
May  21,  1839.  She  has  borne  her  husband  two 
children — Wayne  S.  and  Burr  J.,  who  have  been 
given  every  advantage  which  the  love  of  their  par- 
ents and  their  abundant  means  could  secure  for 
their  improvement  and  culture,  and  the  result  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  parental  affection  and 
pride. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  ever  manifested  his  interest  in 
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the  affairs  of  the  township,  as  becomes  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  lias 
contributed  his  full  share  toward  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  other  worthy  enterprises  which  tend  to 
advance  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  com 
no  unity.  In  politics  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  which  he  there- 
fore conscientiously  supports.  He  is  widely  and 
favorably  known,  not  only  among  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  and  to  which  he  is  an  honor,  but 
throughout  the  county  and  beyond  its  limits  he  is 
recognized  as  a  man  of  worth  as  a  citizen,  of  honor 
as  an  individual,  and  influential  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  community. 


^p^  AMUEL  O.  KNAPP.     The  almost  phenom- 
^^^?     enal  growth  and  development  of  Jackson 
li\//  ;i)   County   is  due    entirely   to  the  men   who 
came   here  during  its  early  settlement  and 
who   possessed  tbe  undaunted   energy,  the  tireless 
industry  and  the  perseverance  necessary  to  success. 
Not  only  did  they  build  up  their  own  fortunes,  but 
at  the  same  time  laboring  here  and  investing  their 
capital  likewise,  they   thus  brought  to  this  section 
of  country  that  which  has  made  it  what  it  is  to-day. 
The    subject    of   this  notice,  late   one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  prosperous  citizens  of  Jackson,  oc- 
cupied no   secondary   position    among  its  leading 
men.     The  main  points  in  a  history  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  are  as  follows: 

A  native  of  Royalton,  Vt.,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  born  April  21,  1816,  and  was  a  son  of 
Nathan  and  Mary  (Grinnell)  Knapp,  who  were 
both  representatives  of  substantial  old  New  England 
families.  The  early  education  of  Samuel  O.  was 
obtained  at  the  common  schools.  At  the  early  age 
of  ten  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
wool  manufacturing  in  the  mills  owned  by  ex- 
Governor  Charles  Payne  of  Vermont.  His  serv- 
ice at  that  place  extended  over  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  and  the  habits  of  industry,  thrift  and  self- 
control  there  acquired  characterized  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  life.  Finally,  his  health  failing,  he  left 
the   mills  and  kept  a  public  house  for  about  two 


years.  In  1844  he  came  to  Michigan,  bringing 
with  him  letters  from  prominent  citizens  of  Ver- 
mont, testifying  to  his  skill  as  a  workman  and  his 
worth  and  integrity  as  a  man. 

Mr.  Knapp  introduced  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  as  a  branch  of  industry  into  the  State  Prison 
at  Jackson,  which  was  the  means  of  a  large  revenue 
to  the  State.  In  1847  he  became  interested  in  the 
copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior,  in  fact  was  one  of 
the  first  to  discover  the  presence  of  this  valuable 
ore  in  that  vicinity,  and  he  later  was  connected 
with  the  practical  workings  of  the  mines.  In  1848, 
as  agent  of  the  Minnesota  mine,  he  made  a  valua- 
ble report  of  the  geology  and  topography  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  He  prosecuted  his  work  of 
exploration  so  successfully  as  to  obtain  from  the 
mine  eleven  tons  of  copper  ore  before  his  company 
wras  fairly  ready  for  work.  The  development  of 
the  copper  interests  owes  much  to  Mr.  Knapp's  en- 
ergy and  practical  knowledge.  He  was  the  first  to 
discover  on  Lake  Superior  the  traces  of  ancient 
copper-mining  which  have  so  much  interested  the 
students  of  archeology  and  mineralogy,  and  his 
agency  hr  this  and  in  other  things  pertaining  to  the 
copper  interests  is  mentioned  in  the  reports  of 
Foster  &  Whitney,  United  States  Geologists,  in 
1850.  We  append  the  following  from  a  local  pa- 
per in  regard  to  the  scientific  researches  of  Mr. 
Knapp,  which  will  prove  interesting  to  the  public: 

uAt  the  meeting  of  the  Tuesday  Club,  January 
11,  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  discov- 
eries of  antiquities  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  by 
our  deceased  fellow-townsman,  S.  O.  Knapp,  were 
recalled  by  Miss  Mary  Camp,  and  as  it  seemed  a 
surprise  to  many  that  we  should  have  had  so  emi- 
nent a  geologist  and  discoverer  in  our  midst,  it 
may  prove  of  interest  to  others  to  know  of  the 
tribute  paid  to  this  modest  man  by  celebrated 
authors : 

"Daniel  Wilson,  L.  L.  D.,  in  his  work,  'Prehis- 
toric Men,'  says,  'Attention  was  first  directed  to 
traces  of  ancient  mining  operations  by  Mr.  S.  O. 
Knapp,  Ageirl  of  the  Minnesota  Mining  Company, 
in  1847.  Following  up  the  indications  of  a  contin- 
uous depression  in  the  soil  he  came  at  length  to  a 
cavern  where  he  found  several  porcupines  had  fixed 
their  quarters   for   hibernation,  but  detecting  evi- 
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denees  of  artificial  excavation,  he  proceeded  to  clean 
out  the  accumulated  soil  and  not  only  exposed  to 
view  a  vein  of  copper  but  found  in  the  rubbish 
numerous  stone  mauls  and  hammers  of  the  ancient 
workmen. 

u  Subsequent  observations  brought  to  light  ex- 
cavations of  great  extent,  frequently  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  deep  and  scattered  over  an  area 
of  several  miles.  The  rubbish  taken  from  these  is 
piled  up  in  mounds  along  the  side,  while  the 
trenches  have  been  gradually  refilled  with  soil  and 
decayed  matter,  gathered  through  the  long  centu- 
ries since  their  desertion,  and  over  all  the  giants  of 
the  forest  had  grown,  withered  and  fallen  to  decay. 
Mr.  Knapp  counted  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
annular  rings  in  a  hemlock  tree  which  grew  in  one 
of  the  mounds  of  earth  thrown  out  of  an  ancient 
mine. 

"Marquis  DeNadaillac  in  '  Pre-historic  America' 
says,  Knapp,  who  was  the  first  to"  direct  these  exca- 
vations, took  out  ^from  three  mines  ten  cart  loads 
of  stone  implements  of  all  kinds.  In  an  unusually 
deep  excavation  a  quite  primitive  ladder  was  found, 
consisting  of  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree  with  the 
branches  cut  at  equal  distances  to  serve  as  rungs. 
In  other  places  shovels,  levers  and  dippers  of  cedar 
wood  were  discovered,  preserved  from  destruction 
by  the  water  in  which  they  were  soaked.  Every- 
where copper  implements  were  found,  side  by  side 
with  stone,  mostly  bearing  marks  of  long  service. 
One  mallet  weighed  more  than  twenty  pounds.  Like 
all  the  other  copper  objects,  it  had  been  made  by 
hammering  unheated. 

u  John  T.  Short  in  '  North  Americans  of  Antiq- 
uity' refers  to  the  same  facts  and  gives  Mr.  Knapp 
the  credit  of  discovery. 

"  In  Sir  John  Lubbock's  k  Prehistoric  Times1 
the  same  facts  are  mentioned,  giving  Mr.  Knapp 
the  credit  of  discovery;  the  'Mound  Builders',  by 
McLean;  and  'Baldwin's  Ancient  America.' 

•fc  In  all  of  these  works  Mr.  Knapp  is  personally 
mentioned,  and  if  in  one  small  private  library  he 
is  credited  by  eight  different  authors,  may  his  rep- 
utation as  authority  on  ancient  mines  and  mound 
builders  be  not  still  more  extended  ?  " 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Knapp  laid  out  Knapp's  ad- 
dition to  the  city  of  Jackson, this  lying  east  from  his 


beautiful  residence  to  Grand  River.  Most  of  it  is 
now  built  up  with  elegant  and  handsome  homes.  The 
addition  forms  one  of  the  choice  residence  portions 
of  the  city,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  name  of 
Samuel  O.  Knapp  will  ever  be  mentioned,  together 
with  the  history  of  Jackson,  so  long  as  the  city 
shall  exist.  We  make  the  following  extract  from 
a  paper  published  in  regard  to  Bay  View: 

u  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  S.  O.  Knapp  of  Jackson, 
together  with  his  wife,  traveled  northward  in  search 
of  health.  They  found  it  at  Petoskey  and  made  up 
their  minds  to  buy  some  land  a  little  north  of  that 
place  and  build  a  summer  residence.  On  their  return 
home  Mr.  Knapp,  who  was  a  leading  Methodist, 
told  some  of  his  brethren  of  his  discovery  and  they 
at  once  said  that  was  the  place  they  wanted  for  a 
State  Camp  Meeting  ground."  The  subsequent 
success  and  prominence  which  has  attached  to  Bay 
View,  which  now  has  a  national  reputation,  has 
fully  justified  the  judgment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knapp, 
together  with  others  of  their  Methodist  brethren, 
in  selecting  that  beautiful  and  healthful  haven 
wherein  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  their  religion. 
Samuel  O.  Knapp  was  married,  at  Northfield, 
Vt.,  August  19,  1838,  to  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Allen  and  H.  Dodge  Balch.  This  lady  was  born 
May  16,  1818,  in  Unity,  N.  II.,  but  completed  her 
education  in  Northfield,  Vt.  Of  this  union  there 
were  born  no  children.  The  Knapp  family  resi- 
dence, which  was  erected  in  1851,  stands  on  a  rise 
of  ground  and  with  its  ornamental  trees  and  other 
appurtenances  forms  one  of  the  handsome  homes 
of  Jackson. 

The  means  which  were  accumulated  by  Mr. 
Knapp,  and  which  afforded  him  ample  competence, 
were  gained  solely  in  legitimate  business  enter- 
prises. He  never  held  office  for  profit  but  filled 
many  local  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  framed 
the  first  charter  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  School  Board  for  a  number  of  years 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  For 
six  years,  from  1868  to  1874,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Lansing.     He  gave  special  attention  to 
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horticulture,  on  which  subject  he  was  regarded  as 
authority.  An  active  member  of  the  State  Pomo- 
logicai  Society,  he  was  once  elected  its  President, 
but  on  account  of  his  many  other  interests  thought 
best  to  decline  the  honor. 

From  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  until  his  death 
Mr.  Knapp  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch 
Republican.  A  self-made  Michigan  man,  stable  in 
principle  and  of  the  highest  moral  character,  his 
well-known  honesty  and  integrity  constituted  him 
a  safe; repository  of  both  public  and  private  trusts. 
After  a  well-spent  life  he  laid  down  the  armor  and 
passed  to  his  rest  at  his  home  in  Jackson,  January 
6,   1883. 

His  portrait,  as  well  as  that  of  his  estimable  wife, 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

/p^EORGE  W.  DEMING.     Owning    and    oe- 

'((  ^f?  cuPyin»  a  wel1  tillec*  farm  of  thirty-two  acres 
^^5J  on  section  24,Blackman  Township,  Mr.  Dem- 
ing  finds  time  for  much  work  in  behalf  of  religion 
and  morality,  wisely  thinking  that  an  accumulation 
of  a  large  amount  of  this  world's  goods  will  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  him  if  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 
and  active  in  the  work  of  the  society,  particularly 
among  the  young.  The  reputation  which  they  bear 
is  a  most  excellent  one,  combining  a  good  repute  in 
moral  character,  with  that  of  enterprise  and  indus- 
try in  financial  and  household  affairs. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  is  the  second  of  four  children,  born  to  the 
late  Benjamin  Deming  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Sayles. 
The  parents  were  natives  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania respectively,  and  from  the  former  State 
removed  to  Michigan  about  the  year  1869,  settling 
in  Waterloo  Township,  this  county,  where  the  father 
died  in  1884. 

The  birthplace  of  G.  W.  Deming,  was  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.  and  his  natal  day  December  14,  1852. 
He  came  to  this  county  with  his  parents,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  about  1875,  when  he  went  to  Isa- 


bella County,  finding  employment  on  a  farm  and 
in  the  woods,  and  remaining  there  three  and  a  half 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Jackson  County,  and 
until  March,  1886,  lived  in  Waterloo  Township,  at 
that  date  locating  on  the  farm  which  he  now  occu- 
pies and  where  he  is  conducting  successfully  his 
agricultural  work  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  his 
pleasant  home. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Isabella  County, 
Mich.,  Mr.  Deming  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Cora  Wellman  who  bore  him  one  child — Flora. 
The  little  one  was  removed  by  death  when  four 
years  old,  and  the  wife  and  mother  breathed  her 
last  in  Waterloo  Township  in  November,  1878. 
After  having  remained  a  widower  until  March  2, 
1886,  Mr.  Deming  was  again  married,  the  ceremony 
being  celebrated  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  the  bride 
being  Mrs.  Minnie  (Kohn)  Hurd.  The  bride  was 
born  in  Germany,  November  17,  1852,  to  John 
and  Elizabeth  Kohn,  of  that  Empire,  in  which  the 
mother  died.  Mr.  Kohn  came  to  America  and  is 
now  living  in  Blackman  Township,  this  county. 
Samuel  Hurd,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Deming, 
died  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  October  18,  1884,  and 
in  that  city  his  widow  continued  to  reside  until 
her  marriage  to  our  subject. 


)RASTUS  II.  DEMING,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Norvell  Township,  took  up  his  residence 
in  1882,  on  section  35,  purchasing  oije  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  acres  of  good  land  with 
modern  improvements.  His  farm  overlooks  Wam- 
pus Lake,  a  popular  resort  for  the  people  both  of 
this  and  Lenawee  Counties,  and  which,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  forms  a  very  pleasant  and  romantic 
spot,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  countrv 
homesteads. 

The  progenitors  of  Mr.  Deming  settled  at  an 
early  date  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Daniel  Deming,  was  born  and  where 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a  tanner,  currier  and  shoe- 
maker. He  spent  his  entire  life  near  the  place  of 
his  birth,  dying  when  quite  aged.     His  father  was 
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an  Englishman,  one  of  three  brothers  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  whose  first  name  was  Cynthia,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  have  come  from  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family.  She  with  her  husband  also  lived 
until  well  advanced  in  years. 

To  Daniel  Deming  and  his  wife  there  was  born 
a  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  the  late  Hon. 
Daniel  H.  Deming,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
one  of  the  youngest.  He  likewise  was  born  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  September  25,  1804.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Sharon,  and  in  1829,  leav- 
ing the  place  of  his  birth,  repaired  to  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  as 
clerk  in  an  hotel.  Later,  emigrating  to  Canandai- 
gua,  Ontario  County,  he  was  employed  as  clerk  for 
a  stage  line.  In  the  spring  of  1834  he  resolved  to 
cast  his  lot  with  the  pioneers  of  Michigan  Terri 
tory,  and  coming  to  Lenawee  County,  secured  a 
tract  of  Government  land  on  what  is  now  section 
26,  Dover  Township.  The  lake  in  that  vicinity, 
near  which  he  had  settled,  was  named  after  him. 
He  opened  up  a  farm  from  the  wilderness,  making 
good  improvements,  and  kept  bachelor's  hall  for 
several  years.  Finally  perceiving  that  two  heads 
were  better  than  one,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Bailey,  a  native  of  his  own  State,  and  who  was 
born  near  Rome,  Oneida  County.  She  came  to 
Michigan  with  her  parents,  Samuel  and  Sally  Bai- 
ley, late  in  the  '30s. 

After  their  marriage  Daniel  Deming  and  his 
wife  labored  industriously  early  and  late  for  many 
years,  and  took  great  pride  in  building  up  a  nice 
homestead.  The  father  of  our  subject  departed 
this  life  April  7,  1871.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  Lenawee  County,  where  he  had 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  He  was  a  reader  and  a 
thinker,  became  familiar  with  common  law,  and 
was  a  man  whose  judgment  was  deferred  to  in 
many  important  matters  among  his  neighbors.  He 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1846,  and  was  finally  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, being  on  the  committee  which  located  the 
State  Capital  at  Lansing,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  held  there,  in  1849. 

The    Hon.   Daniel  Deming,  in  1850,  was  norni-  t 


nated  for  State  Senator  by  the  Democratic  party, 
which  he  had  always  served,  and  was  only  defeated 
by  sixteen  votes,  and  this  was  due  to  the  ambition 
of  a  local  politician  who  had  u  bolted  "  his  party. 
He  was  for  some  years  President  of  the  Lenawee 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  represented  Do- 
ver Township  many  years  in  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  He  was  also  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
had  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  various  conventions 
of  his  party  upon  different  occasions.  He  served 
a  number  of  times  on  the  United  States  and  Grand 
Juries,  and  was  in  all  re.spects'a  prominent  and  use- 
ful member  of  the  community.  Mrs.  Deming  is 
still  living,  and  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  McMath,  in  Dover  Township, Lenawee  County. 
Although  seventy-three  years  old,  she  is  active  and 
intelligent,  and  can  tell  many  an  interesting  tale  of 
bygone  days. 

There  were  born  to  the  parents  of  our  subject 
three  children,  Erastus  II.  being  the  eldest.  His 
sister,  Julia  A.,  already  spoken  of,  is  the  wife  of 
Fleming  McMath,  Jr.,  a  farmer  of  Dover  Town- 
ship, Lenawee  County.  The  other  sister,  Harriet 
A.,  is  the  wife  of  Edwin  Nicholas,  a  merchant  of 
Palmyra.  Erastus  H.  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth 
amid  the  quiet  pursuits  of  farm  life  in  Dover  and 
Rome  Townships,  Lenawee  County,  in  the  former 
of  which  he  had  been  born,  August  18,  1842.  He 
was  sixteen  years  old  when  his  father  removed  to 
Rome  Township.  He  there  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  to  which  he  applied  himself  about  five  years. 
On 3  year  of  this  time  he  was  employed  in  the  car 
shops  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  at  Bloom- 
ing ton,  111. 

Mr.  Deming  was  married  in  Madison  Township, 
Lenawee  County,  October  6,  1870,  to  Miss  Nancy 
A.  Schriver.  This  lady  was  born  there  April  14, 
1845,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Mary 
(Green)  Schriver,  who  were  natives  of  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  They  came  to  Michigan  with  their  respect- 
ive parents  in  their  youth,  and  were  married  in 
Madison  Township,  where  they  began  their  wedded 
life  as  pioneer  son  a  tract  of  wild  land.  Mr.  Schri- 
ver only  lived  two  years  after  his  marriage,  dying 
in  1847.  He  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  honest, 
industrious,  and  a  good  man  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term,   lie  had  put  up  a  small  house  on  his  land, 
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which  his  widow  occupied  for  a  time  and  until  her 
marriage  to  James  Iveson,  who  is  also  now  de- 
ceased. Mrs.  Iveson  makes  her  home  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Doming. 

To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Deniing  there  were  born 
two  children.  Her  sister  Emily  is  now  the  wife  of 
Levi  Howard,  a  farmer  of  Rome  Township,  Lena- 
wee County.  Mrs.  Doming  remained  with  her 
mother  until  her  marriage,  receiving  her  educa- 
tion in  the  common  school  and  being  trained  to 
habits  of  industry  and  economy.  The  two  chil- 
dren living,  born  to  her  and  our  subject,  are  Ralph 
E.  and  Ethel  P>.,  both  at  home  with  their  parents. 
One  child,  a  daughter,  Hello,  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  and  six  months.  Mr.  Deming  is  a 
stanch  Democrat,  politically,  and  has  served  as 
Township  Trustee. 

EDWARD  DERBYSHIRE.     Jackson  County 
is  indebted  to  the    lands  across  the  sea  for 
<  many  of   her    most    energetic,    intelligent, 

and  trustworthy  citizens.  The  gentleman  above 
named  is  a  fine  representative  of  this  class  in  nature 
and  national  characteristics,  although  from  early 
youth  he  has  lived  in  the  United  States  and  his 
training  is  almost  wholly  that  of  an  American  citi- 
zen. He  is  the  owner  and  occupant  of  a  fertile 
farm  on  section  6,  Blackman  Township,  marked 
with  excellent  improvements,  including  all  needful 
buildings  for  the  housing  of  crops  and  stock,  and  a 
dwelling  suited   to  the  needs  of  the  family. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  John  and  Mary 
(Taylor)  Derbyshire,  who  were  born  in  Lancashire, 
England,  were  there  married  and  lived  until  1847, 
when  they  emigrated  to  America.  They  first  set- 
tled in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  residing  there  five  years 
and  thence  coming  to  Michigan  in  1852.  They 
settled  in  what  is  now  Blackman  Township,  this 
county,  where  the  father  died  a  year  later.  They 
had  but  one  child,  who  was  born  in  Bury,  Lanca- 
shire, England,  December  3,  1833,  and  until  his 
thirteenth  year  was  the  recipient  of  the  advantages 
of  his  native  land. 

Edward  Derbyshire  accompanied  his  parents  to 


America,  continuing  the  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge  and  habits  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y., 
until  the  time  when  the  family  took  up  their  resi- 
dence here.  Farming  has  been  his  life  business, 
and  Blackman  Township  has  been  his  home  from 
1852  to  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  which  lie  spent  in  California.  His  farm  com- 
prises eighty  broad  acres,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  finds  both  pleasure  and  profit,  and  where 
lit  is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  accom- 
panied by  the  good  will  of  many  friends. 

In  Jackson  the  interesting  ceremony  was  per- 
formed which  transformed  Mass  Frelove  S.  Eld  red 
into  Mrs.  Edward  Derbyshire.  The  bride  was  born 
in  Barry,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1840,  to 
Horace  L.  and  Hannah  (Hall)  Eldred,  and  grew  to 
womanhood  possessed  of  such  acquirements  of  mind 
and  heart  as  rejoiced  her  friends,  and  caused  her 
death,  which  occurred  December  7,  1887,  to  be 
deeply  regretted  not  only  within  her  own  sorrow- 
ing household  but  far  beyond  her  home.  Her 
parents  removed  from  New  York  to  Michigan  in 
1854  and  lived  for  a  .year  in  Blackman  Township, 
this  county.  They  then  settled  in  Rives  Town- 
ship,where  the  mother  died  about  the  year  1856  and 
where  the  father  is  still  living.  To  our  subject  and 
his  estimable  wife  six  children  were  born,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  John  II.,  the  fourth,  Cora  E.  and  the 
youngest,  Jerome  F.,  are  now  living.  Charles  E. 
died  when  nine  years  old;  Mary  H.  in  the  fall  of 
1885;  and  W.  Ervin  in  childhood. 

Mr.  Derl)3rshire  served  as  Constable  one  year 
and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
but  never  qualified.  He  has  always  taken  quite  an 
interest  in  politics  and  belongs  to  the  Democrat 
party.  Of  the  social  orders  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Pat- 
rons of  Industry. 

— v -#HN*- v^ 


jjfclLLIAM  M.  BENNETT.     The  subject  of 

this  notice  deserves  worthy  mention  among 

W^v      the  successful   business  men  of   Jackson, 

being  one  of  those  who 'commenced  life  at  the  foot 

of   the  ladder  and   who  has  by  his  own  exertions 
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arrived  at  a  good  position,  socially  and  financially. 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bethany,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1822,  and  is  the  son  of 
James  Bennett,  a  native  of  Vermont.  The  paternal 
grandfather  carried  on  farming  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  for  some  years,  then  in  180i>  removed  to 
Western  New  York,  making  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness  with  teams  and  passing  the  present 
site  of  Rochester  when  there  was  but  one  house  to 
mark  the  spot. 

Grandfather  Bennett  secured  a  tract  of  timber 
land  from  the  Holland  Purchase  Company  including 
the  present  site  of  Bethany,  Genesee  County.  The 
country  was  unsettled  and  abounded  with  deer, 
wolves  and  bears.  Markets  were  almost  a  thing 
unknown  and  the  people  raised  all  the  food  for 
their  own  consumption,  while  the  pioneer  women 
spun  and  wove  wool  and  flax  and  manufactured 
cloth  for  the  family.  Grandfather  Bennett  cleared 
quite  a  large  tract  of  land  and  there  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

James  Bennett  was  but  a  lad  when  his  parents 
emigrated  to  New  York  State  and  he  resided  with 
them  until  his  marriage.  He  then  settled  on  a  part 
of  the  old  homestead  and  the  young  couple  com- 
menced housekeeping  in  a  log  house,  while  Mr. 
Bennett  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  farmer.  He 
was  prospered  in  his  labors  and  in  due  time  erected 
a  substantial  set  of  frame  buildings.  He  also  re- 
sided there  until  his  death. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Alta  Maria  Rumsey.  She  was  born  in 
Hubbardston,  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  February  14, 
1791,  and  died  at  the  homestead  in  Western  New 
York,  March  31,  1830.  The  eldest  child  of  the 
parental  family  was  Charlotte  M.,  who  married  Dr. 
A.  A.  Morgan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  William  M., 
our  subject  was  the  second  child;  Elizabeth  died 
of  cholera  at  Cincinnati,  in  1851  ;  Charles  W.  ac- 
quired a  good  education  and  is  now  a  Professor  in 
Evanston  Biblical  Institute. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  being* the  eldest  son 
of  his  parents,  was  required  to  make  himself  useful 
on  the  pioneer  farm  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  be  of 
service.  He  attended  the  district  school  mostly 
during  the  winter  season  and  later  was  a  student  of 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  When 


eighteen  years  old  he  commenced  teaching  and 
was  thus  employed  for  seven  terms  during  the 
winter  season,  while  in  summer  he  worked  on  the 
farm.  He  remained  under  the  home  roof  until 
reaching  his  majority  and  then  worked  for  his 
father  three  years,  receiving  at  the  expiration  of 
this  time  $100  in  cash. 

In  1845  young  Bennett  with  the  sum  of  money 
above  mentioned  and  which  comprised  his  entire 
wealth,  started  for  the  West.  He  proceeded  via 
the  lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland  and  thence 
made  his  way  across  the  Buckeye  State  to  the  Ohio 
River,  journeying  afterward  via  this  river,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  to  Beardstown,  111.  He 
taught  school  for  a  time  during  the  winter Jn  Ber- 
nadotte,  III,  then  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  store  in 
the  same  village  a  few  months  and  finally  returned 
home.  He  spent  a  year  there,  then  in  October, 
1847,  started  once  more  Westward  and  landed  in 
this  county  with  a  cash  capital  of  $5.  He  found 
the  present  flourishing  city  of  Jackson  a  town  of 
twenty  five  hundred  people,  being  a  commercial 
center  depending  upon  the  agricultural  regions  for 
support.  He  soon  found  employment  as  clerk  in  a 
drv-goods  store  and  notwithstanding  he  had  not 
had  any  experience  in  this  line  of  business  to  speak 
of,  he  became  interested  in  it  and  determined  to 
succeed. 

With  the  exception  of  having  stipulated  for  his 
board,  young  Bennett  had  made  no  arrangements 
with  his  employer,  simply  working  as  an  experi- 
ment three  months.  Having  then  given  abundant 
satisfaction,  he  was  offered  $15  per  month  and  his 
board  for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time 
his  employer  voluntarily  advanced  his  salary  to 
$500  a  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  he 
was  proffered  $1,000.  After  the  lapse  of  another 
vear  he  became  a  partner  in  the  business  which  as- 
sumed the  firm  name  of  S.  W.  Whitwell  &  Co.  It 
was  conducted  thus  until  1857  and  then  young 
Bennett  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner  and 
continued  the  business  many  years.  He  finally  sold 
out  and  rested  upon  his  oars  until  associating  him- 
self in  partnership  with  his  son,  Clarence  H.,  under 
the  firm  name  of  W.  M.  Bennett  &  Son,  and  they 
now  stand  at  the  head  of  the  dry -goods  trade  in 
Jackson  and  in  Central  and  Southern  Michigan, 
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William  M.  Bennett  was  married  Marc!)  15,  1  852, 
to  Miss  Laura  J.  Hubbard,  who  was  born  in  Kala- 
mazoo, this  State.  She  became  the  mother  of  three 
ciiiidren  and  died  at  her  home  in  Jackson,  March 
28,  1858.  The  eldest  child,  Clarence,  is  now  in 
partnership  with  his  father;  Lizzie  D.  died  Febru- 
ary 5,  1858;  the  third  child  died  in  infancy.  In 
November  8,  1860,  Mr.  Bennett  was  a  second  time 
married  to  Miss  Kate  C.  Winnie  and  there  was 
born  to  them  one  child  who  is  deceased.  Mr. 
Bennett,  politically,  has  always  been  a  Democrat. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  six  years,  was  Mayor  of  Jackson  two  terms 
and  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  President  Cleve- 
land, serving  until  1889.  Socially,  he  belongs  to 
Chapter  No.  9,  K.  T.  of  Jackson.  Mrs.  Bennett  is 
connected  with  the  Congregational  Church. 


-£-..v\l£ 


4pssA  HERMAN  HAZARD  HENDEE.  The  home 

^^2     of   this   gentleman    is  one  of  the  carefully 

ljl/j|  cultivated  farms  of   Blackman   Township, 

—  and  comprises  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  acres  on  section  7.  It  bears  the  usual  improve- 
ments, and  many  of  the  personal  traits  of  the  owner 
can  be  learned  by  a  glance  over  the  estate,  as  hav- 
ing devoted  almost  his  entire  attention  since  his 
boyhood  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Hendee  is 
well  versed  in  the  nature  of  soils,  in  means  of  im- 
proving their  fertility,  in  wise  rotation  of  crops, 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  his  employment. 

John  J.  Hendee,  the  father  of  our  subject,  came 
to  this  county  from  the  East  while  still  a  single 
man  early  in  the  '30s.  He  was  marrieJ,  in  Sand- 
stone Township,  to  Miss  Mary  Bostwick,  who  was 
born  near  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  while  the  place  of 
nativity  of  her  husband  was  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  The  young  couple  settled  in  Sandstone 
Township,  whence  after  a  residence  of  several  years 
they  removed  to  Blackman  Township,  in  which 
they  resided  until  1870,  when  Mr.  Hendee,  leaving 
his  family  behind,  went  to  California.  He  remained 
on  the  coast  four  years,  then  returning  for  his  fam- 
ily has  since  made  his  home  in  the  Golden  State, 
his  present  residence  being  in  Eureka,  Humboldt 


County.  During  his  residence  in  Michigan  he  was 
engaged  in  farming,  but  in  California  was  for  some 
time  occupied  in  teaching  and  is  now  living  a  re- 
tired life. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  is  the  third  of  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, and  was  born  in  Sandstone  Township,  this 
county,  July  27,  1847.  His  boyhood  and  youth 
were  passed  in  Sandstone  and  Blackman  Townships, 
and  in  the  latter  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  His  school  privileges  were  quite  limited 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  son  of  well- 
informed  parents,  under  wiiose  training  and  exam- 
ple he  gained  much  information.  March  27,1865, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Sixteenth  Michigan  In- 
fantry, and  was  in  the  service  of  his  country  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  or  during  a  period  of  about 
five  months.  Although  he  was  not  able  to  enter 
the  army  until  the  war  had  drawn  near  its  close, 
his  spirit  had  been  with  the  boys  in  blue  and  when 
he  became  one  of  the  martial  band  he  did  all  that  a 
youth  off  his  years  could  to  uphold  the  National 
unity  and  carry  the  flag  victoriously  forward. 
After  his  return  from  the  fields  of  battle  he  took 
up  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  and 
in  which  he  has  steadily  pursued  an  onward  course. 
In  1874  he  went  to  California,  remaining  there  un- 
til February,  1878,  when  he  resumed  his  residence 
upon  his  farm,  upon  which  he  has  since  abode. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  Michigan,  the  names  of 
the  Rev.  Isaac  and  Nancy  (McNought)  Bennett 
are  well  known  in  Branch  County,  where  they  re- 
sided for  many  years,  the  latter  dying  in  Quincy 
in  May,  1887.  This  estimable  couple  were  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  El- 
eanor, became  the  wife  of  Sherman  H.  Hendee. 
The  marriage  rites  were  celebrated  in  Quincy, 
Branch  County,  March  1,  1883,  Mr.  Hendee  gain- 
ing a  companion  whose  charming  manners,  cultured 
mind,  and  domestic  virtues  made  of  his  abiding 
place  a  true  home,  and  assisted  in  drawing  about  it 
a  fine  circle  of  friends.  Mrs.  Hendee  was  born  in 
Union  City,  Mich.,  May  30,  1848.  Her  happy 
union  with  our  subject  has  been  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  one  child — Myrtle  A.  Mrs.  Hendee  de- 
parted this  life  at  her  home,  March  6,  1890,  after  a 
short  illness. 
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Mr.  Hendee  is  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  is  a  firm  believer  in  its  principles, 
and  seldom  fails  to  deposit  his  ballot  on  election 
day.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  to 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  A  trustworthy  citizen, 
an  honorable  man  and  a  genial  neighbor,  he  in- 
spires respect  and  good  will  in  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 


AYID  S.  JONES,  foreman  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railway  paint  shops,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  a  number  of  years,  is  a 
fine  representative  of  the  industrial  ele- 
ment in  Jackson,  where  he  has  built  up  a  handsome 
and  substantial  home.  He  is  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, born  in  the  village  of  Wisdom,  three  miles 
from  Greenfield,  Franklin  County,  April  11,  1844. 
His  father,  James  Jones,  was  born  in  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  town  of  Bingham pton,  and 
his  father,  Russell  Jones  subsequently  moved  from 
there  to  Massachusetts,  and  settled  near  Greenfield, 
where  he  made  his  home  until  death. 

The  father  of  our  subject  passed  the  early  years 
of  his  life  in  his  native  State,  but  after  attaining  to 
manhood,  went  to  Massachusetts  and  located  in  the 
village  of  Wisdom,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
and  also  in  dealing  in  stock.  He  finally  abandoned 
that  business,  and  moving  to  Greenfield,  kept  the 
railway  hotel  two  or  three  years,  and  then  opened 
a  restaurant,  which  he  managed  four  or  five  years. 
He  afterward  engaged  in  teaming  until  his  death. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Martha  Jones. 
She  was  born  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  died  in 
Greenfield  after  her  husband's  death.  They  were 
the  parents  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  were 
reared  to  maturity,  as  follows:  Amelia,  Fanny  and 
Fred  (twins),  Sarah,  Julia,  and  our  subject. 

David  S.  Jones  was  reared  in  his  native  State, 
and  was  given  excellent  educational  advantages  in 
the  city  schools  of  Greenfield.  He  lived  in  his 
early  home  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  having 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  commenced  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  painter.  At  the  age  mentioned,  he  left  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  making  his  way  to  Detroit, 


he  readily  found  a  situation  in  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway  shops,  as  he  was  very  skillful  at  his  call- 
ing. He  worked  in  Detroit  until  1874,  then  came  to 
Jackson,and  was  given  a  situation  in  the  shops  where 
he  is  still  employed,  he  having  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  foreman  in  1872,  while  in  Detroit,  and 
on  coming  here  assumed  the  same  position.  He  is 
an  expert  painter,  standing  at  the  head  of  his  call- 
ing, and  has  shown  himself  eminently  fitted  for  the 
responsible  place  that  he  so  well  fills.  His  employ- 
ers feel  that  they  can  trust  him,  and  he  is  well- 
liked  by  those  working  under  him,  as  he  is  always 
pleasant  and  considerate  in  his  dealings  with  them. 
Mr.  Jones  has  also  been  very  successful  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  and  by  industry  and  care- 
fully saving  and  investing  his  money,  he  has  se- 
cured a  competence,  and  in  1886  was  enabled  to 
purchase  a  desirable  piece  of  property  on  Pringle 
Avenue,  where  he  has  erected  a  fine  frame  house, 
of  a  pretty,  modern  style  of  architecture,  tastily 
furnished,  and  amply  provided  with  all  conven- 
iences. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Jones  with  Miss  Mary  A. 
Van  Every,  was  duly  solemnized  in  the  month  of 
November,  1868,  and  has  proved  of  mutual  benefit. 
The  following  four  children  complete  the  family 
circle:  Edith  Cecilia,  who  was  born  March  23,  1870 ; 
Amy  Belle,  April  15,  1875;  Winnifred  Mary,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1881,  and  Roy  Chandler,  March  15, 
1883.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
were  named  respectively,  James  and  Catherine  Van 
Every,  and  they  hnd  a  family  including  seven  chil- 
dren, viz:  Samuel,  who  was  born  April  4,  1813; 
Nelson,  February  18,  1815;  William,  October  3, 
1816;  Lucre tia,  July  26,  1818;  Emanuel,  July  31, 
1820;  Wellington,  November  8,  1822;  and  Jacob, 
October  15,  1825.  Of  these,  three  have  passed  away, 
namely:  Samuel,  who  died  in  Detroit,  February  11, 
1865;  Nelson,  in  Iowa,  June,  11,  1861;  and  Eman- 
uel, in  Holly,  Mich. 

The  maternal  grandparents  of  Mrs.  Jones,  were 
Ezra  and  Mary  (Chandler)  Lee,  who  had  a  family 
of  eight  children,  as  follows :  Mary,  who  was  born 
March  4,  1821,  in  Lenox,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Hamilton, 
August  25,  1822,  in  Lenox;  Cecilia,  October  13, 
1824,  also  in  Lenox;  Comfort  Chandler,  September 
7,  1827,  in  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.; 
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Mary  Elizabeth,  January  27,  1830,  in  New  Hart- 
ford; Lucy  Ann,  April  11,  1833,  in  New  Hart- 
ford; Levi  Chandler,  January  10,  1836,  in  New- 
ford:  Nancy  Maria,  July  13,  1837,  in  Bloom  field, 
Oakland  County,  Mich.  Of  these  five  are  deceased, 
viz:  Henry  H.,  who  died  in  November  20,  1855, 
in  Milford,  Mich.;  Comfort  C,  August  4,  1839,  in 
Bloomfield,  Mich.;  Mary  E.,  February  13,  1849; 
and  Lucy  A.,  July  23,  1870,  both  in  Milford,  Mich. ; 
Nancy  M.,  (Mrs.  Wells),  May  3,  1877,  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Of  the  two  families  just  mentioned,  particular 
mention  belongs  to  Samuel  Van  Every  and  Cecilia 
Lee,  who  married  and  settled  in  Oakland  County, 
Mich.  Their  children  were  named:  Mary  Agnes, 
(Mrs.  Jones),  who  was  born  October  20,  1844,  in 
Franklin,  Oakland  County,  Mich.;  Amy  Eloise, 
April  26,  1847,  in  Milford,  Mich.;  Eugene  Chand- 
ler, December  6,  1850,  in  Milford;  Franklin  I)., 
April  5,  1853,  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  Byron  H.,  May 
16,  1855,  in  Farmington,  Mich.;  Edward  Lee,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1858,  in  Holly,  Mich.;  and  Charles  E.,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1861,  also  in  Holly,  Mich.  It  will  thus 
appear  that  Mrs.  Jones  was  the  eldest  in  her  fath- 
er's family.  Religiously,  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  socially  ranks  among  the 
most  refined  and  intellectual  ladies  in  her  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  practical,  sagacious  man,  of  ex- 
emplary habits,  and  of  good  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. He  is  quite  an  active  society  man,  being 
identified  with  the  following  organizations:  Zion 
Lodge,  No.  1.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Monroe  Chapter, 
No.  1,  R.  A.  M.;  Twilight  Lodge,  No.  5,  A.  O.  U. 
W.;  and  with  the  Patrons  of  Industry.  Politically, 
he  is  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  Democrat. 


*«^^h^*^ 
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ATHANIEL  MORRILL,  who  resides  on 
section  10,  Blackman  Township,  on  the 
4o  farm  which  was  his  birthplace  and  has  ever 
been  his  home,  is  the  son  of  a  worthy  couple  who 
were  among  the  very  earliest  settlers  of  this  vi- 
cinity. His  father,  for  whom  he  is  named,  was  born 
in  New   Hampshire,  December   13,    1807,  and  his 


mother,  in  her  girlhood  Miss  Nancy  Quimby,  was 
also  born  in  the  Granite  State,  her  natal  day  being 
March  2,  1811.  The  marriage  of  this  couple  took 
place  June  13,  1829,  and  they  made  their  first 
home  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  whence  they  went 
from  their  native  State.  In  1833  they  came  to 
Michigan,  settling  in  what  is  now  Blackman  Town- 
ship, this  county,  where  they  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  natural  lives.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Morrill 
occurred  May  2,  1852,  and  that  of  her  husband 
November  14,  1886.  Mr.  Morrill  improved  the 
greater  part  of  his  farm  and  erected  upon  it  a  sub- 
stantial brick  dwelling  and  other  commodious 
buildings.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Freewill  Baptist  Church,  and  possessed  an  excellent 
reputation  among  their  acquaintance  for  their  pri- 
vate characters  and  usefulness  among  the  early 
residents  of  this  community,  where  they  endured 
many  privations  in  common  with  their  neighbors 
and  all  frontiersmen. 

Of  the  eight  children  born  to  the  parents  of  our 
subject,  he  is  sixth  in  order  of  birth.  He  first 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  November  15,  1845, 
and  passed  his  childhood  amid  surroundings  of  a 
somewhat  primitive  character,  as  the  country  was 
not  even  then  as  thoroughly  cultivated  and  as 
thickly  settled  as  at  present.  The  schools  of  the 
vicinity  were  quite  good  and  the  lad  received  a 
good  education  therein,  together  with  excellent 
home  training,  and  on  the  estate  which  had  assumed 
an  appearance  very  different  from  that  in  which  his 
parents  took  possession  of  it,  he  grew  to  manhood. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  of  whom  we 
write,  with  his  nephew,  Charles  Morrill,  took  the 
homestead,  which  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  acres.  Having  been  reared  to  farm 
pursuits,  Mr.  Morrill  is  well  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of  his  avocation,  and  even  one  unacquainted 
with  such  affairs  would  judge  him  to  be  a  thorough 
and  progressive  farmer  upon  glancing  over  the  es- 
tate. Neatness  and  order  prevail  throughout  its 
extent  and  it  is  in  every  respect  a  well-kept  estate, 
while  the  home  itself  is  one  of  comfort  and  good 
cheer. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Morrill  consists  of  a  wife  and 
three  children — Florence  B.,  William  D.,  and  Law- 
rence N.     Mrs.   Morrill  bore   the  maiden  name  of 
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Lenora  A.  Gunn,  and  the  rites  of  wedlock  were 
celebrated  between  her  and  our  subject  in  Black- 
man  Township,  May  [6,  1874,  She  is  a  daughter 
of  William  and  Harriet  (Freeman)  Gunn,  (of 
whom  further  notice  is  given  in  the  sketch  of 
William  Gunn,  which  occupies  another  page  in 
this  work),  and  was  born  in  this  county,  December 
3,  1851.  She  is  an  educated  lady,  of  estimable 
character  and  womanly  accomplishments,  and  a 
worthy  companion  for  such  a  man  as  her  husband. 
Mr.  Morrill  has  been  Overseer  of  Highways, 
Constable,  and  served  as  School  Treasurer  several 
terms.  He  takes  a  somewhat  active  part  in  politi- 
cal affairs  and  belongs  to  the  Republican  party.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Patrons  of  In- 
dustry, and  both  also  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Church. 


=&Ss# 


E  WITT  C.  NIMS.  One  of  the  Gne  farms 
of  Henrietta  Township  is  located  on  sec- 
tion 5,  and  comprises  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  acres,  most  of  which  is  under 
the  plow.  It  is  further  embellished  by  a  comfort- 
able and  nicely  finished  brick  residence,  and  a  frame 
barn,  well  adapted  for  storing  the  grains  that  are 
raised  each  season. 

The  first  three  years  of  our  subject's  life  were 
passed  in  Strongsville,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born 
April  23,  1835.  In  1838  his  parents,  Jonas  and 
Eleanor  (Whitney)  Ninas,  came  to  Ingham  County, 
Mich.,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Leslie  Township.  It 
was  heavily  timbered  and  entirely  uncultivated, 
while  Indians  and  wild  animals  roamed  at  will 
through  the  dense  forests.  The  father  immedi- 
ately built  a  log  house  and  began  to  clear  the  farm. 
The  nearest  market  town  was  Jackson,  and  the 
milling  was  first  done  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  they 
would  go  with  ox-teams.  The  trip,  which  was 
made  through  the  pathless  woods,  occupied  two  or 
three  days. 

On  the  homestead,  which  he  had  evolved  out  of 
the  wilderness,  the  father  passed  his  last  years,  dy- 
ing April   22,  1861.     He   had   survived    his  wife 


many  years,  she  passing  away  about  1839.  Of 
their  eight  children,  our  subject  was  next  to  the 
youngest.  Three  now  survive,  namely:  Juliet, 
Dwight  H.  and  DeWitt  C.  The  father  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  whence  he  removed  when  quite 
young  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  and  Eleanor 
Whitney  were  united  in  marriage.  Being  left 
motherless  at  an  early  age  our  subject  was  bound 
out  in  1844  to  W.  II.  Town,  of  this  township,  and 
with  him  he  sojourned  six  years.  He  then  ran  away 
and  afterward  made  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He 
first  worked  by  the  month,  remaining  on  one  farm 
four  years. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  being  master  of  one 
trade,  Mr.  Nims.  when  still  quite  young,  learned 
the  trade  of  a  brick  and  stone  mason,  at  which  he 
was  employed  until  1863.  The  country  was  at  that 
time  plunged  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
calls  were  made  for  volunteers.  Mr.  Nims  re- 
sponded and  enlisted,  in  December  of  that  year,  in 
Company  E,  Third  Michigan  Cavalry,  as  a  private. 
He  served  two  years  and  four  months  and  partici- 
pated in  several  battles.  In  1866,  having  received 
an  honorable  discharge,  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Michigan  and  has  since  lived  here. 

Mr.  Nims  has  been  twice  married;  his  first  wife 
was  Miss  Clarissa  Monroe,  a  native  of  Michigan. 
By  their  union,  which  occurred  in  1855,  one  child 
was  born,  who  died  in  childhood.  Mrs.  Nims  passed 
away  in  April,  1861.  Mr.  Nims  contracted  a  sec- 
ond marriage  in  February,  1862,  with  Miss  Eunice, 
daughter  of  Abram  and  Abigail  (Culver)  Young. 
She  was  born  on  the  homestead  where  she  now  lives 
and  where  her  parents  located  in  1842.  Here  they 
reared  their  family  of  four  children,  and  here  the 
father  died  in  1851.  The  mother  still  lives  on  the 
farm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nims  are  the  parents  of  six 
children,  namely :  Elmer  S.,  Benjamin  C,  Arthur 
A.,  Estella  C,  Sarah  A.  and  David  W.  They  form 
an  interesting  group  of  young  people  and  their  ac- 
complishments and  refinement  cause  them  to  be 
welcomed  in  the  best  social  circles  of  their  com- 
munity. 

In  1859  Mr.  Nims  went  via  New  York  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  so- 
journed until  the  spring  of  1860,  when  he  returned 
home.  In  1884  he  again  made  a  trip  to  the  Golden 
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State,  this  time,  however,  going  by  the  railroad, 
the  completion  of  which  has  so  facilitated  travel 
between  the  two  oceans.  In  the  winter  of  1889-90 
he  made  a  third  expedition  West,  but  came  back 
well  satisfied  to  remain  in  his  old  home.  He  is  an 
influential  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  also 
of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  politically,  casts 
his  vote  wTith  the  Democratic  part}' . 


A  RUE  H.  .WOODWORTH.  This  gentle- 
man is  the  son  of  pioneer  ^settlers  of  [the 
county, Dand  was  himself  born  and  "reared 
amid  surroundings  much  less  attractive  than  those 
which  are  now  visible  from^the  windows  of|his  pleas- 
ant home.  His  earliest  recollections  include  much 
unsettled  and  uncultivated  land,  and  some  of  the 
hardships  to  which  the  families  of  the  frontiersmen 
were  subject,  although  the  greatest  trials  endured 
by  his  parents  had  been  passed  prior  to   his  birth. 

George  W.  Woodworth,  a  native  of  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Mcintosh, 
a  native  of| Rensselaer  County  ,'N.  Y.,  took  up  their 
residence  in  Michigan  in  1831.  They  had  been 
living  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  whence  in  1830, 
Mr.  Wood  worth  came  West  and  took  up  a  tract  of 
land  which  now  forms  the  estate  of  his  son,  our 
subject,  and  which  is  located  on  section  22,  Black- 
man  Township.  "I  Returning  to  the  East,  he  brought 
his  family  to  the  homestead,"  which  was  his  place 
of  residence  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of 
February,  1862,  when  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 
But  few  families  were  living  in  this  vicinity  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  and  many  privations  were  en- 
dured by  those  who  had  braved  danger  and  toil  by 
coming  here. 

The  journey,  which  was  accomplished  by  teams 
to  Buffalo,  thence  across  the  lake  to  Detroit,  and 
completed  with  an  ox-team,  was  one  of  almost  un- 
told hardships.  They  were  obliged  to  ford  all  the 
streams,  as  there  were  no  bridges,  to  sometimes  re- 
move impediments  in  their  way  through  the  forest, 
and  were  constantly  in  danger  from  wild  beasts  and 
the  savages  which  still  lingered  about.  After  their 
arrival  at  their  new   home,  their  troubles  did    not 


cease,  Jaslthej  Indians  were  veiy  troublesome  at 
times,  and  the  few  white  settlers  were  obliged  to  go 
to  Jackson  for  protection. r  Mrs.]  Woodworth  was 
at  one  time  brutally  kicked  around  the  yard  by  an 
Indian. 

With  the  unflagging  energy,  and  thefsturdy  de- 
termination which  were  characteristic  of  the  early 
settlers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodworth  struggled  on 
amid  privations  which  we  of  a  later  generation  can 
scarcely  realize,  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their 
offspring  the*principles  which  animated  their  own 
lives,  and  gradually  gathering  around  them  the 
comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  which  their  con- 
duct well  merited.  Mr.  Woodworth  erected  a  good 
house  and  made  other  substantial  improvements 
uporf  his  farm,  placing]the  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
five  acres  which  comprised  it  under  excellent  cul- 
tivation. ::  Mrs.  Woodworth  is  still  surviving,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  her  birth 
having  been  April  28,  1802,  and  can  read  without 
glasses,  in  her  declining  yeare.  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  the  arduous  toils  of  earlier  life,  and  now  makes 
her  home  with  our  subject. 

LaRue  Woodworth  is  'the  sixth  in  a  family  of 
eight  children,  and  was  born  in  what  was  then  Jack- 
son Township,  (nowj  Blackman),  September  22, 
1836.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father's  farm, 
enjoying  the  educational  privileges  of  the  vicinity, 
and  imbibing  with  his  native  air  the  principles  and 
habits  which  animated  his  progenitors.  He  has  al- 
ways made  his  home  upon  the  parental  estate,  and 
followed  farming,! with  the  exception  of  two  }^ears, 
when  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  at  Leslie,  and  six 
months  in  Jackson.  He  now  owns  the  homestead 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  acres,  on  which  his 
boyhood  and  youth  were  passed,  and  upon  which 
the  first  improvements  were  made  by  his  respected 
parents.  Following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  he  is 
carrying  on  the  agricultural  work  in  accordance 
with  the  most  improved  methods  of  the  times,  and 
meeting  with  deserved  success. 

The  lady  to  whose  amiable  disposition,  intelli- 
gent mind  and  housewifely  skill,  Mr.  Woodworth 
owes  the  comfort  and  pleasing  companionship  of 
his  home,  became  his  wife  February  12,  1868,  their 
marriage  ceremony  being  performed  in  Mason, 
Ingham  County,    The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
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worth,  was  Diantha  C.  Sanders,  and  her  birth  took 
place  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1835,  she 
being  the  second  born  in  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren. Her  father,  Wheaton  Sanders,  was  born  in 
the  same  county  as  herself,  and  removed  thence  to 
Ingham  County,  Mich.,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  '30.  He  settled  in  Leslie  Township,  and  died 
upon  his  farm  there  in  the  spring  of  1880.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Wood  worth  was  in  her  maidenhood 
Miss  Louisa  French.  She  is  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  is  now  living  in  the  county  and 
township  to  which  she  came  with  her  husband  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  To  our  subject  and  his  wife 
two  children  have  been  born,  who  bear  the  names 
of  Hugh  and  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Woodworth  has  held  some  of  the  minor 
offices  of  the  township,  serving  acceptably  in  the 
positions  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill.  He 
has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  political 
affairs,  and  is  numbered  among  the  workers  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  and  his  wife  have  manifested 
a  deep  concern  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
education.  Both  have  the  good  will  and  esteem  of 
their  fellow- citizens,  and  are  regarded  as  among  the 
most  worthy  members  of  the  community. 
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NSON  II.  SILSBEE,  a  retired  agriculturist 
of  Jackson  County,  resides  on  section  31, 
Blackmail  Township,  in  a  beautiful  home, 
surrounded  by  comforts,  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  honest  industry  and  an  upright  life,  in 
rest  from  toil,  the  recreations  suited  to  his  %years 
and  tastes,  and  the  hearty  respect  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Silsbee  is  a  highly  culti- 
vated and  thoroughly  improved  one,  the  complete 
line  of  buildings  upon  it  being  especialty  notice- 
able for  their  substantial  and  tasteful  construction, 
and  their  convenient  arrangement. 

Mr.  Silsbee  was  born  in  Wayne,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  November  16,  1814,  and  amid  favorable 
surroundings  and  under  the  careful  rearing  of  his 
respected  parents  acquired  a  good  education  and 
excellent   principles  with  which  to  engage  in  the 


battle  of  life.  His  parents  were  James  and  Mary 
(Rice)  Silsbee,  both  of  whom  breathed  their  last  at 
Howard  City,  Mich.,  after  having  spent  some  years 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  father 
was  engaged  in  the  tanning  business  and  also  in 
mercantile  pursuits  while  a  resident  of  the  Empire 
State.   • 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  miller  by  trade, 
and  for  several  years  he  had  charge  of  a  gristmill, 
ovrned  by  his  father  at  Avoca,  N.  Y.  Upon  leav- 
ing that  place  he  engaged  in  the  bakery  and  con- 
fectionery business  in  Bath,  continuing  this  occu- 
pation until  1853,  when  he  determined  to  become  a 
citizen  of  Michigan.  Making  choice  of  Jackson 
County  as  his  future  residence,  he  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Hanover  Township,  occupying  the  same  about 
eleven  years,  after  which  he  changed  his  location 
to  Summit  Township,  in  which  he  remained  until 
1884.  He  then  settled  on  the  farm  which  he  now 
occupies,  retiring  from  active  labor,  although  not 
from  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life  and  the 
work  of  his  fellow- men. 

Mr.  Silsbee  has  been  twice  married,  the  first 
alliance  having  been  consummated  in  Avoca,  Steu- 
ben County,  N.  Y.,  and  his  bride  having  been  Miss 
Sarah  Ann  Wortser.  This  union  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  five  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
The  survivors  are:  Theodore,  a  resident  of  Avoca; 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Abraham  Sanborn ;  Charles,  a 
physician  in  Jackson;  and  Caroline,  the  wife  of 
Charles  VanGieson,  of  Summit  Township.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ann  Silsbee  died  in  Summit  Township,  in 
November,  1880,  leaving  a  sorrowing  household  to 
whom  she  had  been  a  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
together  with  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  whom  she 
had  become  endeared  by  her  lovely  character,  in- 
telligence and  conscientious  discharge  of  every 
duty. 

The  second  matrimonial  alliance  of  Mr.  Silsbee 
was  celebrated  in  Spring  Arbor  Township,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1881,  his  companion  on  this  occasion  being 
Mrs.  Rachael  (Clark)  LaRue.  Mrs.  LaRue  was  born 
in  Washington  County,  McL,  February  2,  1815,  and 
from  there  moved  to  Huntington  County,  Pa., 
thence  to  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
She  had  previously  been  married,  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  Mr,  LaRue;  they  moved  from  Ohio  to  this  State 
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in  1843.  Mr.  LaRue  died  in  June,  1878.  He  was 
one  of  nature's  noblemen,  of  active  mind,  genial 
nature,  and  generous  heart,  whose  life  gave  one 
greater  confidence  in  mankind,  and  inspired  others 
with  a  desire  to  imitate  his  example, 

"And,  departing,  leave  behind  them 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time, 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaRue  ten  children  were  born: 
Mary  J.  died  in  Blackmail  Township.  October  10, 
1853,  when  eighteen  years  old;  Samuel  died  at  the 
age  of  five  years;  Wilson  K.  died  suddenly,  in 
Jackson,  in  1879;  William  C.  died  in  Blackmail 
Township;  James  C.  lives  in  Detroit;  Hiram  resides 
in  Jackson;  Emma  Louisa  is  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Nevins;  Marcus  lives  in  Jackson;  Burton  A.  is 
farming  in  Blackmail  Township,  on  the  old  home- 
stead; Benjamin  F.  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Silsbee  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  Summit  Township,  and  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  political  matters,  giving  his  suffrage  to  the 
Republican  party,  in  the  value  of  whose  principles 
he  is  a  firm  believer.  He  has  also  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  educational  affairs,  and  in  other  matters 
which  pertain  to  the  elevation  of  society.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  and  his 
noble-  hearted  wife  is  also  a  member  of  that  relig- 
ious society.  No  couple  within  the  limits  of  Jack- 
son County  have  a  larger  circle  of  friends,  or  are 
regarded  with  a  greater  degree  of  affectionate  re- 
spect, than  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silsbee. 


^|)OHN  C.  BADER.  Among  the  business  men 
of  Jackson,  this  gentleman  ranks  as  an  hon- 
orable dealer,  the  possessor  of  excellent 
business  ability,  and  the  determination  of 
character  which  has  given  him  good  financial  stand- 
ing, although  he  began  his  struggle  in  life  with  but 
small  means.  He  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of  general 
hardware,  stoves  and  tin,  at  No.  214  Main  Street, 
and  the  tine  building  in   which  his  business  is  con- 


ducted contains!  a  large  and  welUassorted  stock. 
The  building  is;'21xl)0jfeet,  with,  three  stories  "and 
a  basement,  and  the  entire  edifice  is  occupied  by 
its  owner  in  the'conduct  of  his  extensive  trade.*5*!  j 

Mr.  Bader  was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany, 
March  21,  1831,  being  the  eldest  of;  three'children 
who  comprised  the  family  of  John  C.  and  Mary  C. 
Bader,  of  that  Kingdom.  The  father  died  in^his 
own  country,  and  the  mother,  having  come  to 
America,  breathed  her  last  in  Jackson.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  biographical  notice  entered  school  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  his  native  land,  and  during  his  early  boyhood 
waslthoroughly  schooled  under]  the  excellent  sys- 
tem of  the  Empire.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  he  learned  the  trade  of  paper'mak- 
ing. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Bader  sailed  from 
Rotterdam,  to  find  a  home  in  America.  Landing 
was  made  at  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bader  remained 
in  that  city  a  short  time,  thence  going  to  Buffalo, 
thence  to  Lancaster,  near  which  place  he  found  em- 
ployment on  a  farm.  His  next  place  of  abode  was 
Batavia,  whence  he  came  to  Michigan  in  1851, 
spending  tho  first  year  in  agricultural  labors  near 
Jackson.  He  then  entered  the  hardware  store  of 
B.  J.  Bellings  &  Co.,  as  a  clerk,  remaining  with 
them  nineteen  years,  and  becoming  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  'every  department  of  the  business. 
In  1870  he  embarked  in  the  business  for  himself  on 
the  site  which  he  still  occupies,  and  where  he  has 
become  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city.  The 
fine  trade  which  he  has  built  up  is  due  to  his  per- 
severing industry  and  careful  oversight  of  every 
detail  of  the  business,  together  with  his  wise  selec- 
tion of  goods,  and  the  reliance  which  can  be  placed 
upon  his  word. 

In  1850  the  rites  of  wedlock  wrere  celebrated  be- 
tween John  Bader  and  Miss  Katie  Keely,  of  Bata- 
via, N.  Y.  The  bride  was  born  in  Ireland,  whence 
she  came  to  the  United  States  when  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  happy  union  has  been  blessed 
by  the  birth  of  four  children — John,  James,  Mary 
and  Adda. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bader,  and  also  their  children, 
are  devout  members  of  St.  John's  Catholic  Church. 
In    addition    to    his    business    property  Mr.  Bader 
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owns  a  good  residence  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Parine  Streets,  which  genial  hospitality  and  bright 
intelligence  make  a  pleasant  resting  place  from  the 
cares  of  business,  and  a  gathering  spot  for  the  many 
friends  of  the  family.  Mr.  Bader  spent  two  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Aldermanic  Board,  taking  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and 
in  those  matters  which  particularly  affected  his 
own  constituency. 


i  A8PER  H.  NO  YES.     Among   the  residents 
in  Jackson  who  have  exibited  energy  and  tact 

I  in  business  affairs,  and  won  good  reputations 
(K|M'  among  their  associates,  the  gentleman  above- 
named  deserves  mention.  He  is  now  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Eldred  Milling  Company,  with 
which  he  became  connected  in   1887. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  this 
State,  October  5,  1839.  His  father,  Bethuel  Noyes, 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Michigan,  was  an  at- 
torney-at-law,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  departed  this  life  in  1860.  His 
wTife  was  Annie,  daughter  of  Jasper  Shuts.  The 
paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Nathan 
Noyes,  a  Baptist  minister,  of  Irish  extraction. 

The  early  life  of  Jasper  Noyes  was  passed  in  at- 
tendance at  the  common  schools,  after  which  he 
became  a  student  in  the  State  Normal  School,  fit- 
ting himself  for  a  useful  and  practical  career  in 
business  life.  Upon  abandoning  his  studies  he  be- 
came a  traveling  salesman,  working  for  different 
firms  in  various  lines  of  trade  and  traveling  over 
the  State.  In  1865  he  came  to  Jackson,  entering 
the  store  of  H.  K.  Dickenson  &  Co.,  clothing  mer- 
chants, in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  leaving  their 
employ  to  become  book-keeper  for  Bumpus  & 
Woodson,  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  soon  after  became  a  partner,  when  the 
firm  name  became  Bumpus,  Woodson  <fe  Co.  He 
was  thus  engaged  until  1872. 

Some  time  later  Mr.  Noyes  embarked  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  H. 
Noyes  &  Co.,  which  several  years  later  became  the 
firm  of  Noves  &  Davis,  which   continued  until  the 


business  was  closed  out.  Soon  afterward  Mr. 
Noyes  became  book-keeper  for  the  firm  of  Warder, 
Bushnell  &  Blessner,  dealers  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, continuing  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  five 
years.  He  then  became  connected  with  the  Eldred 
Milling  Company,  which  in  1889  wTas  merged  in  a 
stock  company,  and  Mr.  Noyes  became  its  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

In  1866  Mr.  Noyes  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Mary  Bumpus,  of  Jackson.  She  is  a  native 
of  this  State,  a  daughter  of  H.  H.  Bumpus,  Esq., 
and  possesses  many  qualifications  for  the  duties 
which  have  devolved  upon  her  in  the  oversight  of 
her  household,  the  rearing  of  the  children  who  have 
been  born  to  her,  and  filling  her  station  in  society. 
Four  children  have  come  to  bless  the  happy  union, 
their  names  being:  Henry  B.,  Charles  E.,  Wickfield 
and  Ruth. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  filled  several  responsible  positions, 
among  them  being  that  of  United  States  Deputy 
Assessor  of  this  district,  during  Andrew  Johnson's 
administration,  and  that  of  Mayor,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1871.  He  belongs  to  Michigan 
Lodge,  No.  17,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  to  Chapter  No.  5, 
and  Commandery  No.  9.  With  an  excellent  com- 
mercial education,  sharpened  by  experiences  which 
were  his  while  traveling,  and  presenting  the  claims 
of  his  business  to  the  minds  of  men,  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  accumulating  such  an  amount  of  this  world's 
goods  as  enables  him  to  supply  his  home  with  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  enjoy  all  that  a  reasonable 
man  may  wish  of  society  and  amusement.  He 
owns  a  neat  and  substantial  residence  on  Washing- 
ton Street.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a  reliable  cit- 
izen and  honorable  man,  and  as  such  he  receives 
his  merited  share  of  esteem. 


":ml 


NDREW  S.  WING.  Probably  the  chief 
reason  for  the  knowledge  which  Jackson 
County  citizens  possess  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  gentleman  abuve  named,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  five  consecutive  years  he 
held  the  position  of  Overseer  of  the  County  Poor 
Farm.  So  true  is  it  that  the  most  estimable  private 
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life  is  frequently  passed  unnoted  except  by  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  acquaintances,  while  the  moment 
one  assumes  a  public  office  curiosity  is  aroused  and 
a  close  watch  kept  upon  all  his  movements.  The 
Jackson  County  Poor  Farm  had  been  carried  on 
forty-two  years  when  Mr.  Wing  was  appointed  its 
Overseer,  and  it  is  claimed  that  during  the  entire 
time  nothing  had  been  sold  from  the  farm.  During 
the  five  years  in  which  it  was  under  the  charge  of 
our  subject,  he  not  only  raised  sufficient  produce 
therefrom  to  maintain  the  inmates  in  comfort,  but 
was  so  successful  in  his  cultivation  of  it  that  he  was 
able  to  sell  $4,500  worth  of  produce.  In  her  capac- 
ity as  the  matron  of  the  institution,  Mrs.  Wing 
looked  carefully  after  the  neatness  and  cleanliness 
of  the  house  and  its  inmates,  saw  that  the  ill  and 
ailing  were  supplied  with  the  necessary  attention, 
furnished  all  with  bountiful  and  well-cooked  food, 
and  proved  a  sympathizing  friend  to  the  homeless 
and  needy  for  whom  the  county  desired  to  supply 
the  home  which  they  would  otherwise  lack. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  is  a  son  of 
Calvin  and  Clarinda  (Reed)  Wing  (see  sketch  of 
Calvin  Wing)  and  was  born  in  Blackmail  Township, 
this  county,  March  4,  1844.  With  the  exception  of 
five  years  his  life  has  been  passed  in  the  township 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood enjoying  good  advantages  of  home  training 
and  school  privileges.  From  1861  to  I860,  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  Daniel  Dunaking  in  Calhoun 
County,  where,  although  he  lost  every  seventh  day 
during  the  time,  he  saved  $600  from  his  wages. 
Returning  to  Blackman  Township,  he  continued  to 
work  out  until  after  his  marriage,  when  he  lived 
with  his  father  for  four  years,  carrying  on  the  home 
farm. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Wing  renting  eighty  acres 
from  James  McFallon  and  operating  the  same  three 
years,  following  which  he  had  charge  of  the  County 
Poor  Farm  as  before  noted.  He  next  moved  into 
Jackson  where  he  lived  a  year,  in  the  meantime 
looking  for  a  farm  and  finally  purchasing  that  which 
he  now  owns  and  occupies,  and  which  comprises 
one  hundred  and  twenty  well  improved  acres  lo- 
cated on  sections  9  and  4,  the  residence  being  on 
the  former.  The  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wing 
is   almost  unbounded,  and  their    intelligence  and 


powers  of  observation  and  discernment,  combined 
with  pleasing  manners,  make  both  host  and  hostess 
agreeable  companions  and  lead  to  their  popularity 
in  the  community. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wing  was  celebrated  in 
Leslie  Township,  Ingham  County,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1868,  his  companion  in  the  interesting  cere- 
mony being  Miss  Almira  L.  Huntoon,  Her  parents, 
George  and  the  late  Lydia  (Lindsey)  Huntoon, 
were  among  the  old  settlers  of  Ingham  County,  to 
which  the}^  came  from  Wyoming  County,  N.Y.,  and 
where  Mrs.  Huntoon  breathed  her  last  March  22, 
1879,  when  fifty-four  years  old.  The  father  still 
lives  in  Leslie  Township,  where  he  made  his  first 
settlement  on  coming  to  Michigan.  Mrs.  Wing  is 
the  eldest  of  five  children  and  was  born  in  Attica, 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  September  28,  1845.  She 
and  her  husband  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Cora  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Kelly  of  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Effie  and  Eva  (twins), who  died  of  diphtheria 
March  30,  and  April  3,  1877,  and  Isadore. 

Mr.  Wing  has  served  as  School  Director,  fulfill- 
ing the  duties  of  the  office  in  an  acceptable  and 
creditable  manner.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Re- 
publican, ever  ready  to  cast  his  vote  in  behalf  of 
the  party  in  whose  principles  he  believes  and  for 
which  he  exerts  his  influence. 


M-— **^|*$*-- 
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ORACE  GOULD  COLE.  Few  of  the  aged 
^1)  residents  of  Jackson  County  are  more  widely 
and  none  more  favorably  known  than  this 
pioneer  settler  of  Michigan.  He  has  been 
prospered  in  his  enterprises  and  now,  in  his  ad- 
vanced years,  rests  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
amassed  a  competence  sufficient  to  make  pleasant 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  has  retired  from  the 
more  arduous  duties  associated  with  farm  life,  but 
still  maintains  a  careful  oversight  of  his  estate, 
which  lies  on  section  22,  Rives  Township. 

Mr.  Cole  is  of  substantial  New  England  stock, 
his  parents  having  been  born  in  Rhode  Island.  His 
grandfather,  Jesse  Cole,  was  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, and  it  is   recorded  of  him  that  in  a  skirmish, 
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being  closely  pursued  by  two  British  soldiers,  he 
sealed  a  stone  wall,  placed  his  cap  on  a  stick,  and 
as  they  approached,  killed  them.  He  died  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of    eighty-seven  years  in  LaFayette, 

N.  Y. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
David  Williams,  also  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  a  native  of  England.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  war  he  held  the  high  rank  of  colonel 
and  died  at  Linden,  Conn.,  when  eighty  years  of 
age.  His  wife,  Lydia  Williams,  died  in  the  same 
place  at  an  advanced  age.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  Gideon  Cole,  who  as  above  stated,  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island  and  who  lived  to  be  eighty-six 
years  old.  He  was,  like  his  ancestors,  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  devoted  to  his  fatherland,  skilled  in 
military  tactics,  and  going  out  as  a  scout  in  the 
battle  of  Plattsburg.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Mercy  Williams,  and  after  their  marriage 
they  located  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they  lived  a 
number  of  years.  Four  children  were  born  to  them 
during  their  residence  in  Concord.  Later  they  re- 
moved to  Linden,  Vt.,  where  another  child  was 
born.  The  mother  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  in  Rives,  Mich. 

In  the  capital  city  of  the  Granite  State,  our  sub- 
ject was  born  February  17,  1808,  and  was  the  fourth 
child  in  his  father's  family.  When  two  years  old, 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Vermont,  where  they 
sojourned  six  years.  Thence  going  to  LaFayette, 
N.  Y.,  they  lived  there  until  1836,  at  which  date  our 
subject  came  to  the  Wolverine  State.  Prior  to  his 
removal  hither,  he  was  married  December  22,  1831, 
in  La  Fayette,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Lucinda  M.  King,  who  was  a  native  of  La  Fayette, 
N.  Y.  She  and  her  husband  became  the  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  six  lived  to  years  of 
maturity.  The  mother  died  November  3,  1882,  at 
her  home  in  Rives,  Mich.  Her  children  were  named 
respectively:  Franklin,  Adoniram  Judson,  Horace 
Marion,  Herbert  C,  Lucy  Melvine  and  Bert. 
The  three  first  mentioned,  filled  with  the  intense 
love  of  country  which  was  theirs  by  inheritance  as 
well  as  by  home  training,  enlisted  in  the  defense  of 
the  Union,  and  faithfully  performed  their  part 
toward  maintaining  and  perpetuating  our  country 
under  the  flag  of  liberty  and  union.     A.  J.  enlisted 


as  a  volunteer  under  Gen.  Joseph  Stockton  and  was 
a  prominent  cavalry  man  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  being  made  Orderly  Sergeant,  and  after- 
ward promoted  to  a  lieutenancy. 

The  second  union  of  our  subject  was  consummated 
December  25,  1883,  when  Mrs.  Melvina  Cook, 
widow  of  John  N.  Cook,  became  his  wife.  She  was 
born  in  Alden,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1823,  and 
received  a  limited  schooling  in  that  county.  Her 
parents  were  James  and  Margaret  Dixon.  She  was 
first  married  October  22,  1843,  and  her  husband, 
John  N.  Cook  departed  this  life  April  17,  1864,  at 
Tompkins,  Mich.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children:  Amenio  M.,  Adel- 
bert  M.,  Andrew  J.,  Delos  J.  and  Hale  H.  Andrew 
died  October  5,  1889,  at  Rives,  Mich.;  Hale  H.  is  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Concordia,  Kan.;  Amenio  M. 
is  a  thriving  merchant  in  Harlem,  N.  Dak. 

Politically,  Mr.  Cole  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  sup~ 
ports  that  ticket.  He  has  been  Treasurer  of  the 
township  three  terms,  also  Assessor  and  Road  Com- 
missioner, serving  in  these  varied  positions  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  to  the  general  satisfaction. 
He  is  connected  with  the  Good  Templars  organiza- 
tion and  is  a  member  of  the  Grange.  Religiously, 
he  holds  membership  with  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Rives  Junction,  and  is  at  present  Deacon  of  the 
same.  This  church  was  established  in  the  fall  of 
1837,  when  nine  persons  held  a  meeting  on  a  log  in 
the  woods  and  determined  to  organize  a  church 
society,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
prosperous  and  growing  church.  Both  morally  and 
in  a  business  direction,  Mr.  Cole  has  greatly  aided 
the  interests  of  his  township  and  county,  and  to 
such  as  he  Jackson  County  is  indebted  for  its  high 
position  among  other  counties  of  the  Wolverine 
State. 


HARLES  A.  HOWIND,  master  mechanic  at 
the  State  Prison  at  Jackson,  was  born  in 
I1  Throndhim,  Norway,  May  7,  1840,  being 
the  eldest  child  of  Arnt  and  Mary  (Oien)  Howind. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  and  lumberman  some 
thirty  years.   Both  parents  died  in  their  native  land, 
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leaving  five  children.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  reared  on  the  farm,  assisting  his  father  during 
the  summer  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  at- 
tending school  in  the  winter.  When  nearly  grown 
he  took  a  course  of  study  in  engineering,  after 
which  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Government, 
being  a  member  of  the  surveying  corps  live  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  Mr.  Howind  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  landing  in  the  metropolis,  whence  he 
journeyed  to  Chicago,  111.  There  he  remained 
three  months  after  which  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Returning  to  Chicago  he  next  engaged  in  contract- 
ing and  building,  continuing  to  reside  in  that  city 
until  1873,  when  he  removed  to  Jackson,  Mich. 
Here  he  has  since  resided,  his  family  consisting  of 
a  wife  and  three  children. 

Mr.  Howind  is  not  only  an  excellent  judge  of 
machinery  but,  what  is  even  more  important  in  the 
position  which  he  now  occupies,  is  a  good  judge  of 
men,  discriminating  readily  as  to  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  may  be  placed  in  those  about  him. 
He  is  an  upright  and  honorable  man,  reliable  in  his 
business  and  as  a  citizen,  and  winning  the  respect 
of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 


/^OL.  CHARLES  V.  DeLAND,  whose  por- 
(11  trait  is    presented  on  the  opposite   page,  is 

^^&y  familiarly  known  all  over  this  section  of  the 
country  for  his  gallant  services  during  the  late 
war,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  notable  char- 
acters of  Jackson  County.  For  six  years  his  home 
has  been  in  Summit  Township,  on  a  part  of  the  old 
Perry  estate,  pleasantly  located  on  section  2 1 .  His 
career  presents  a  tale  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
erest,  and  will  be  perused  by  the  old  residents  of 
this  part  of  Michigan  with  that  attention  which  is 
due  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

For  six  generations  the  DeLand  family  flour- 
ished in  New  England,  and  among  its  most  worthy 
representatives  was  William  R.,  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  who  was  born  in  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  in  1792.  After  attaining  to  a  vigorous 
manhood  among  the  breezy  hills  of  the  Bay  State, 
he  was  wedded  to  Miss  Mary  G.  Keith,  who  was 
born    in    Caroline,    Tompkins    County,   N.  Y.,  in 


1800.  He  had  obtained  a  practical  education,  and 
during  his  early  years  occupied  himself  as  a  sur- 
veyor, a  school  teacher  and  a  mechanic.  He  volun- 
teered in  the  War  of  1812  prior  to  leaving  his  native 
State,  and  then  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  set- 
tling in  Caroline,  taught  school  and  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  lady  who  subsequently  became  his 
wife.  They  continued  their  residence  in  Caroline 
about  one  and  one-half  years  after  their  marriage, 
then  Mr.  DeLand  returned  with  his  young  wife  to 
his  native  State,  and  they  lived  in  North  Brookfield 
about  five  years.  In  1827  Mr.  DeLand  joined  a 
surveying  party  and  came  to  Michigan.  In  the 
spring  of  1830  he  removed  his  family  hither 
in  a  canvas-covered  lumber  wagon  and  located 
upon  ground  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Jackson. 

Although  the  father  of  our  subject  became  the 
owner  of  several  tracts  of  land  and  engaged  in 
farming  quite  extensively,  he  also  found  time  to 
interest  himself  in  public  affairs,  and  the  first  year 
of  his  arrival  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Cass  a  Just- 
tice  of  the  Peace.  In  1838  he  was  elected  County 
Clerk,  which  office  he  filled  one  term.  Prior  to  this 
he  had  also  served  as  Deputy  Clerk.  In  1840  he 
was  elected  Probate  Judge,  and  held  this  office 
eight  years.  He  was  a  man  much  sought  after  in 
public  affairs,  and,  with  his  estimable  wife,  contin- 
ued a  resident  of  this  county  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  28,  1876.  The  mother  died 
two  years  later,  November  27,  1878,  both  thus 
passing  away  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and  both  being 
buried  December  1,  of  the  year.  They  celebrated 
their  Golden  Wedding  in  1873,  an  occasion  made 
memorable  by  many  pleasant  incidents  and  remin- 
iscences of  the  olden  time.  There  had  been  born 
to  them  six  children,  two  daughters  and  four  sons, 
of  whom  only  two  sons  survive — Charles  V.  and 
James  S.,  the  latter  a  resident  of  Napoleon. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  second  child 
of  his  parents  and  the  eldest  son.  He  was  born  in 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  July  25,  1826,  and  was 
in  the  fourth,  year  of  his  age  when  his  parents 
came  to  this  county,  where  he  was  reared  to  man- 
hood. Upon  leaving  the  farm,  he  repaired  to  Jack- 
son, and  engaged  as  "devil"  in  the  first  printing- 
office  in  the  infant  city,  in  September,  1836,  on 
the  Jacksonburg  Sentinel.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
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ship  of  four  years  and  later  followed  Ids   trade  in 
different  cities  in  the   North,  and  also  made  a  trip 
South.      In  1848  he  returned  to  this  county  and  the 
following  year  established  the  Jackson  Citizen,  buy- 
ing the  old  office  material  of  the  Sentinel,  the  Ga- 
zette and  the  Democrat,     He  conducted  the   Citizen 
from  July,  1849,  until  September,  1861,  when,  the 
Civil  War  being  in  progress,  he  laid  aside  his  per- 
sonal plans  and    interests  and  organized  a  body  of 
men  known  as  Company  C,  and  which  was  assigned 
to  the  Ninth  Michigan   Infantry.     He  was  given  a 
Captain's  commission  and  served  with   that  Com- 
pany until  the  latter  part  of  December,  1862,  when 
he  resigned  and  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of 
the  First  Michigan   Sharpshooters,  which  regiment 
he   had    raised,  and  of   which    he   had   full   charge 
from  that  time  until  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

Subsequently,  on   account  of   meritorious    serv- 
ices, Col.  DeLand  was  breveted  Brigadier-General, 
and  his  whole  army  life  was  distinguished  by    rare 
bravery  and  gallantry.     He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in  July,  1862,  where  he  was 
slightly  wounded;  he  was  likewise  in  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
in  1864,  where  he  was  wounded,  as  also  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  in  the  Burnside   mine   light,   July  30, 
where  he  was  seriously   wounded  in  the  face  and 
head,  and  at  Ft.  Pegram,  September  30,  1864, where 
he  was  shot  through  the  left  thigh  while  leading  a 
charge,    and    thus    was    unable    to    do  any    more 
service.     At   Murfreesboro,    Tenn.,    on    the    13th 
of  July,  1862,  Col.  DeLand  was  captured  by  the 
enemy,  and  held  a  prisoner  at  Madison,  Ga.,  and 
Columbia,  S.  C  ,  for  about  five  months.     Again, 
at  the  battle  of  Ft.  Pegram,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  in  Libby  Prison,  but  fortunately  was 
soon    after   paroled.      After    examination    by    the 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
he  was  given  an  honorable  discharge,  retiring  from 
the  service  bearing  with   him  the  warm  friendship 
of  both  officers  and  men  who  had  shared  with  him 
the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life.     He 
returned  to  Jackson,  but  a  few  weeks  later  removed 
to  Saginaw,  and,  in   partnership  with    two  others^ 
established  the  Saginaw  Daily  Enterprise,  the  first 
daily    paper  in  the    Saginaw  Valley,  with  which 
he  was  connected  two  years,  and  then,  on  account 


of  ill-health,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  editor- 
ship of  the  paper.  He  owned  and  controlled  the 
Saginaw  Republican  from  1865  until  1878,  when 
it  was  merged  into  the  Saginaw  Morning  Herald. 

From  1867  until  1876  Col.  DeLand  held  the  of- 
fices of  Controller  of  the  city  of  East  Saginaw,  Chief 
Engineer,  Marshal  and  Supervisor,  and  was  also 
engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  insurance  business. 
In  1875  the  Daily  Enterprise  was  abandoned  and 
Col.  DeLand  established  a  new  paper,  known  as  the 
Daily  Herald,  which  he  conducted  until  1883.  He 
was  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Sixth 
Michigan  District  from  1874  until  1880.  In  1882 
he  returned  to  this  county  and  settled  on  Pleasant 
Vi^w  farm,  where  he  has  since  resided.  This  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  the  farm  which 
was  entered  from  the  Government  by  the  late  Leon- 
ard G.  Perry.  It  is  embellished  with  good  buildings 
and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern 
rural  life. 

When  first  becoming  a  voter,  Col.  DeLand  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  old-line  Whigs,  and  in  1840 
was  President  of  the  Boys'  Tippecanoe  Club,  at 
Jackson.  In  1848  he  cast  his  first  Presidential 
vote  for  Zachary  Taylor  and  for  twelve  years  was 
Chairman  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  County 
Central  Committee  for  Jackson  County.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party  he  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  its  ranks.  He  was  Clerk  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  in  1855-57-59.  He 
was  Alderman  of  the  Third  Ward  in  Jackson,  in 
1858-59.  In  the  fall  of  1860  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  from  the  Twelfth  District,  Jackson 
County,  and 'served  during  the  session  of  1.861,  and 
during  three  special  sessions  thereafter,  returning 
from  the  army  to  attend  two  of  these  special  sessions. 
He  served  on  the  Military  Committee,  also  on  Fi- 
nance and  Education,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Roads  and  Bridges. 

Although  an  ardent  worker  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  it  cannot  be  justly  said  of  Col.  DeLand  that 
he  was  ever  an  office-seeker.  While  in  Saginaw  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Saginaw  County  Central 
Committee  for  six  years.  He  has  attended,  with 
the  exception  of  four,  every  Republican  State  Con- 
vention as  a  delegate  since  the  organization  of  his 
party.     In  1872  he  was  again  elected   State  Sena- 
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tor,  this  time  from  Saginaw  County,  serving  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  1873-74.  In  the  Spring  of  1887 
he  was  elected  to  represent  Summit  Township  in 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  He  is  Grand 
Vice  President  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  of 
Michigan.  His  discharge  of  his  official  duties  lias 
ever  been  marked  with  that  conscientious  fidelity 
which  has  uniformly  gained  for  him  the  esteem 
and  confidence,  not  only  of  his  constituents,  but 
of  the  people  at  large. 

Col.  DeLand  was  married  in  Summit  Township, 
in  the  home  where  he  now  lives,  May  4,  1859,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Leonard  G. 
and  Sarah  M.  (Hodgkins)  Perry.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perry  were  natives  respectively  of  A^ermont  and 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  After  their  marriage,  in 
the  year  1836,  they  settled  among  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  Summit  Township,  this  county,  where 
they  constructed  a  home  from  the  wilderness  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  days.  The  mother 
departed  this  life  July  19,  1879.  Mr.  Perry  died 
June  20,  1884.  They  were  the  parents  of  two 
daughters  only.  Mrs.  DeLand  was  born  at  the  old 
Perry  homestead  in  Summit  Township,  March  12, 
1838,  and  grew  to  an  attractive  womanhood  amid 
the  surroundings  of  a  cultured  home.  Of  her  union 
with  Col.  DeLand  there  have  been  born  seven  chil- 
dren, who  are  recorded  as  follows:  Cora  L.  is  the 
wife  of  L.  D.  Russell,  of  Kansas  City;  Dell  W.  is 
the  wife  of  William  F.  Clark,  of  Lansing;  Mollie 
E.  is  at  home;  Perry  V.  died  when  twelve  years 
old;  Sarah  died  at  the  age  of  four  years;  William 
L.  and  Charles  J.  are  at  home. 

The  Colonel  when  a  young  man  joined  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  in  Jackson.  He  at  one  time  belonged 
to  several  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood,  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  active  work  in  this  direction.  He  is  a  fur- 
lough member  of  Granger  Post,  No.  38,  G.  A.  R. 

As  one  of  the  three  surviving  first  settlers  of 
this  county  who  pitched  their  tents  within  its 
limits  as  early  as  1830,  Col.  DeLand  forms  an  old 
landmark  who  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  when 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  first  day  and  Sunday  school  established  in  this 
county ,and  as  has  been  seen,has  played  an  important, 
part,  socially  and  politically,  not  only  in  the  coun- 


ties where  he  has  lived,  but  in  the  whole  State  of 
Michigan.  To  such  men  as  he  is  the  Wolverine 
State  indebted  for  her  wealth  and  progress,  intel- 
lectually and  financially.  His  estimable  wife  is  a 
graceful  and  accomplished  lady  of  many  excellent 
traits  of  character  and  cheerful  disposition.  Then- 
home  surroundings  are  all  that  could  reasonably 
be  desired,  and  not  the  least  among  their  blessings 
is  the  esteem  and  confidence  in  which  they  are  held 
by  the  entire  community.  Being  a  man  of  radical 
views,  and  exemplifying  at  all  times  the  "courage 
of  his  convictions,' '  he  has  often  encountered  strong 
antagonisms,  but  none  accuse  him  of  intentional 
injustice,  much  less  with  anything  like  dishonesty 
or  deceit.  With  the  record  of  a  blameless  public 
and  private  life,  Col.  DeLand  possesses  a  magnetism 
which  has  drawn  around  him  hosts  of  friends,  who 
will  hold  his  name  in  kindly  remembrance  long 
after  he  has  departed  hence. 


-K>-*- 


OHN  WALTZ.  A  beautiful  home  on  section 
1,  Blackmail  Township,  is  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  the  above-named  gentleman,  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  which  com- 
prise the  estate  being  under  thorough  cultivation 
under  the  oversight  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  years  practical  experience  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  his  occupa- 
tion. The  farm  was  bought  by  Mr.  Waltz  in  1865 
and  among  the  buildings  erected  upon  it  are  ex- 
cellent barns  and  other  outhouses,  as  well  as  a  com- 
fortable and  tasteful  dwelling. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  biographical  notice  was 
born  in  Germany,  October  23,  1831,  and.  grew  to 
manhood  in  his  native  land,  engaging  in  farming 
after  having  acquired  a  good  education  under  the 
excellent  system  of  the  Empire.  When  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  determined  to  seek  a  home  in 
the  New  World  and  crossing  the  briny  deep  he 
landed  in  New  York,  whence  he  came  directly  to 
Washtenaw  County,  Mich.  Buying  a  tract  of  land 
in  Freedom  Township  he  continued  his  former  pur- 
suit, remaining  in  that  county  twelve  years  and 
thence  removing  to  the  home  he  now  occupies. 

Mr.  Waltz  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Funk,  a  native  of  Germany,  the  ceremony 
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being  celebrated  in  Washtenaw  County,  whereafter 
a  short  life  of  wedded  bliss,  Mrs.  Waltz  was  called 
hence,  breathing  her  last  September  29,  1855.  She 
had  borne  her  husband  one  son — Fred.  In  the  same 
county,  August  8,  1861,  Mr.  Waltz  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  the  bride  being  Miss  Christina 
Lang,  also  a  native  of  Germany,  who  was  born 
March  14,  1840.  This  estimable  lady  has  borne 
her  husband  two  children,  John  A.  and  Charles  M. 
Mr.  Waltz  is  a  believer  in  and  a  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  part}?-.  He  and 
his  wife  belong  to  the  German  Evangelical  Church, 
and  are  highly  respected  by  its  members,  as  well  as 
by  their  other  associates.  In  the  management  of 
his  estate  Mr.  Waltz  exhibits  all  the  German  thrift 
and  energy,  and  he  is  interested  in  every  modern 
method  which  will  enhance  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty or  expedite  his  work,  investigating  with  a  keen 
intelligence  the  new  ideas  and  theories  xhat  are 
advanced,  and  using  those  in  which  his  judgment 
concurs.  He  is  a  most  estimable  citizen,  with  an 
intelligent  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  good 
of  the  government  and  the  welfare  of  humanity. 


I 


6|p3>HOMAS  J.  SMITH.  A  pleasantly  located, 
/#/|§^\  finely  improved,  and  fertile  farm  on  section 
^g^y  4,  Blackmail  Township,  is  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  the  above-named  gentleman.  The  greater 
number  of  the  years  since  Mr.  Smith  arrived  at  a 
suitable  age  for  active  labor,  have  been  spent  by 
him  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  that  avocation.  He 
possesses  inventive  genius  of  no  mean  order,  and 
has  patented  several  articles  of  value  and  beneficial 
to  mankind.  Among  them  are  a  carriage-jack  and 
fence-lifter,  a  harness-buckle,  and  a  machine  for 
weaving  pickets  into  fences;  he  has  also  taken  out 
a  patent  for  an  improvement  on  the  last  named,  the 
papers  being  issued  January  7,  1890. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Wheeler,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  February  4,  1821,  growing  to  manhood  in 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  acquiring  as  thorough 
an  education  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  public 
schools.  He  continued  to  reside  in  New  York  until 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  when  he  married  and 
came  to  Michigan,  locating  in  Sandstone  Township, 


this  county.  After  a  sojourn  of  two  and  a  half 
years  he  returned  to  his  native  county  and  State, 
operating  a  sawmill  there  until  1862,  when  became 
back  to  this  county.  He  then  located  in  Blackman 
Township,  where  he  has  since  resided  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  Rives  Township. 
The  farm  winch  he  now  occupies  comprises  ninety 
acres  and  forms  an  estate  both  profitable  and 
agreeable  to  look  upon. 

The  rites  of  wedlock  were  celebrated  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Harriet  Eliza  Ingrahara  in 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  February  4,  1846.  The 
bride  is  a  native  of  Orleans  County,  N.Y.,her  natal 
day  having  been  December  15,  1822,  and  is  the 
third  of  nine  children  born  to  Alfred  and  Lucinda 
(Watkins)  Ingraham.  Her  father  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  and  her  mother  of  Vermont,  and 
after  living  in  different  places,  they  breathed  their 
last  in  Steuben  County,  N.Y.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  lady 
whose  intelligent  mind,  useful  training  and  Christ- 
ian character  exert  an  influence  for  good  beyond 
the  walls  of  her  home,  within  which  however,  she 
has  ever  found  her  chief  delight  in  the  companion- 
ship of  her  husband  and  the  children  with  whom 
they  have  been  blessed  and  in  whose  rearing  she 
lias  taken  affectionate  pride.  To  her  and  her  husband 
a  family  of  seven  children  has  been  born,  only  four 
of  whom  lived  to  man's  estate.  These  are  Frank 
O.,  now  a  resident  of  Jackson;  Alfred  J.,  now  a 
farmer  of  Rives  Township;  Don  C,  who  died  in 
Blackmail  Township,  when  about  twenty-three 
years  old;  and  Harley  M.,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Myers  &  Smith,  dealers  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  Jackson. 

Mr.  Smith  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
His  political  adherence  is  given  to  the  Republican 
party,  in  whose  principles  his  judgment  concurs 
and  for  which  he  is  ever  read}'  to  cast  his  ballot. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was 
Eaton  Smith,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  his 
mother  was  Betsey  Hartsoe,  a  native  of  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  parents  settled  after  their 
marriage,  and  where  Mrs.  Smith  died.  The  father 
removed  to  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  early  in  the 
'40s,  afterward  going  to  Ohio  and  then  returning 
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to  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  also  died, 
breathing  his  last  in  the  town  of  Howard.  He  was 
the  father  of  seven  children  by  his  first  marriage, 
our  subject  being  the  fifth  in  this  household   band. 


l-/$;:?:$r; 


ta=j|)ARNABAS  C.  HATCH,  Jr.  is  the  sixth 
^  child  of  his  parents,  and  was  born  Decem- 
ber 14,  1840,  in  Spring  Arbor  Township, 
this  county,  in  a  shanty  without  a  floor.  His 
boyhood  days  were  all  spent  in  this  locality,  his  early 
memories  being  of  scenes  of  primitive  pioneer  life, 
in  which  from  year  to  year  he  bore  such  part  as  his 
strength  would  permit,  witnessing  a  rapid  develop- 
ment during  his  youth.  He  attended  the  district 
school  in  Hanover  Township  and  when  sufficiently 
old  enough  to  do  so,  adopted  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer,  in  which  he  has  since  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Hatch  remained  under  the  parental  roof  un- 
til after  he  was  twent3r-six  years  of  age,  when  he  set 
up  his  own  household  taking  &s  his  companion  Miss 
Harriet  L.,  daughter  of  Charles  S.  and  Sarah  Stone. 
Their  marriage  ceremony  was  celebrated  March  7, 
1867,  and  they  shared  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows 
until  March  24,  1874,  when  Mrs.  Hatch  breathed 
her  last.  She  had  borne  her  husband  two  children, 
one  of  whom  is  now  living.  This  is  a  son,  William, 
born  March  10,  1870,  who  is  now  attending  the 
Seminary  of  Spring  Arbor  and  pursuing  the  stud- 
ies of  the  scientific   and   literary    course. 

On  February  14,  1878,  he  of  whom  we  write  con- 
tracted a  second  alliance,  his  bride  being  Miss 
Emma  Cornett,  an  intelligent  and  estimable  young 
lady,  who  was  born  in  December,  1852.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Susan  (Goff)  Cornett,  her 
father  being  a  native  of  Rhode  Island  and  her 
mother  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cornett  carried  on 
a  large  mercantile  business  in  his  native  State, 
whence  he  came  to  Michigan,  marrying  here  in 
1841.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  was  occupied  as  an  importer  of 
Russian  iron,  remaining  there  until  1854  when  he 
returned  to  this  State.  Seven  years  ago  he  became 
a  resident  of  Jackson  City  where  he  now  resides. 


Mrs.  Hatch  is  the  youngest  of  five  children  born 
to  her  parents,  four  of  whom  are  now  living.  Her 
union  with  our  subject  has  been  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  two  children — Morton  G.,  born  October 
8,  1882,  and  Irene,  born  April  22,  1888— both  fine 
specimens  of  childish  beauty  and  intelligence. 

The  farm  which  Mr.  Hatch  owns  and  occupies 
comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acres  of 
improved  land  on  section  1,  Hanover  Township, 
where  he  carries  on  diversified  farming  and  raises 
all  grades  of  stock,  his  hogs  being  Poland-China. 
The  present  dwelling  of  the  family  was  built  in 
1877  at  a  cost  of  $1500  and  is  an  attractive  and 
comfortable  home,  whose  neatness  and  order  proves 
the  housewifely  ability  of  its  mistress.  uJune" 
Hatch,  as  our  subject  is  familiarly  known  on  ac- 
count of  having  the  same  name  as  that  his  father 
bore,  is  full  of  business  sagacity  and  vim,  and  has 
a  remarkably  pleasant  manner  which  gives  him 
great  popularity. 

Mr.  Hatch  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics 
and  now  votes  with  the  Democratic  party.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Greenback 
organization.  He  has  frequently  been  a  delegate 
to  the  county  and  State  conventions.  Since  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  he  has  served  on  a  School 
Board  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  Direc- 
tor of  Morton  District.  He  has  also  been  Town- 
ship and  School  Inspector  six  years,  has  been 
Supervisor  of  the  Township  three  terms,  and  is 
Auditor  of  the  Farmer's  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
having  held  that  position  for  some  time  past.  He 
has  been  prominent  in  settling  estates,  appraising, 
and  similar  work  which  calls  for  intelligence,  good 
judgment  and  thorough  honesty.  He  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternit}*,  having  membership  in  the 
Blue  Lodge  No.  93  at  Horton;  he  has  been  Jun- 
ior Warden  and  Junior  Deacon  of  the  Lodge,  and 
wras  elected  Master  but  did  not  serve.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Universalist  Society,  of 
which  he  is  now  Treasurer. 

In  the  Empire  State  Mathew  Hatch,  the  grand- 
father of  our  subject  and  his  son,  B.  C.  Hatch,  were 
born.  There  also  Miss  Mary  Wirtsor  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  light,  her  grandfather  having  been  an 
emigrant  from  Germany.  B.  C.  Hatch  and  Mary 
Wirtsor  were  united  in  marriage  and  in  November, 
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1825,  became  residents  of  Michigan,  making  a 
settlement  in  Spring  Arbor  Township,  this  county. 
They  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  eight  of  whom 
are  living.  The  wife  died  May  6,  1851,  the  hus- 
band surviving  until  February  22,  1874.  B.  C. 
Hatch  Sr.,  possessed  extraordinary  natural  ability, 
which  his  associates  were  not  long  in  ascertaining, 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  them  in  various  pub- 
lic capacities.  He  was  Supervisor  of  Hanover 
Township  for  seven  years,  was  an  Associate  Judge 
in  this  county  two  terms,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  twenty  years.  He  held  the  office  of  Postmaster 
at  Bennett's  Corners  in  Spring  Arbor  Township. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1848  and 
was  one  of  those  through  whose  votes  Gen.  Cass 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate;  he  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  General  and  visited  at  his  house. 


OBERT  E.  SMITH.  Although  this  gentle- 
man has  lived  in  the  village  of  Jefferson, 
<Ib\  Columbia  Township,  several  years,  he  is  still 
^  engaged  in  general  farming,  owning  a  good 
estate  on  sections  7  and  22.  He  has  resided  in  this 
township  for  about  twenty  years  and  is  well  known 
as  a  practical  and  progressive  agriculturist.  His 
personal  character  is  excellent,  his  life  exhibiting 
many  of  the  strong  traits  derived  from  Scotch  an- 
cestry. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  John  Smith, 
who  married  a  Miss  Johnson,  both  natives  of  Scot- 
land, descended  from  good  old  families.  John  Smith 
was  highly  educated  and  followed  the  professions 
of  teaching  and  surveying.  After  the  birth  of  their 
children — Francis,  James,  Andrew,  Robert,  David, 
Margaret  and  Agnes— they  emigrated  to  America. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of % the  present  century, 
when  ocean  travel  had  not  reached  its  present  high 
rate  of  speed  and  their  journey  was  a  tedious  one. 
Landing  in  New  York  City,  they  traveled  westward 
to  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  settling  on  the  Genesee 
River  where  two  sons,  William  and  Thomas  were 
born  to  them.  John  Smith  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  and  surveyor  during  the  most  of  his  life. 
As  a  surveyor  he  was  very  accurate,  a  proof  of  his 


proficiency  being  that  the  deeds  made  out  after  his 
survey  instead  of  reading  "more  or  less,"  as  is  the 
custom  here,  invariably  read,  "according  to  the 
survey  of  John  Smith."  He  and  his  wife  reached 
an  active  old  age,  gaining  the  respect  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  leaving  an  honored  name  when 
called  hence.  In  religion  they  favored  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  third  child  of  the  above-named  couple,  An- 
drew, was  but  a  lad  when  his  parents  came  to 
America,  and  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  he  grew  to 
maturity,  learning  the  carpenter  trade.  During  the 
War  of  1812,  while  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in 
Canada  he  was  impressed  into  the  British  Army. 
After  making  his  escape  he  became  anxious  to  as- 
sist in  the  defense  of  his  adopted  country  and 
therefore  entered  the  New  York  Militia.  In  Mon- 
roe County  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Lucinda  Dillingham,  who  was  born  in  Vermont, 
not  far  from  the  Green  Mountains,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  Vermont  farmer  who  removed  to 
New  York  when  she  was  quite  young.  Andrew 
Smith  continued  to  work  at  his  trade,  living  hap- 
pily with  his  wife,  Lucinda,  until  1830  when  she 
was  removed  from  her  family  by  death,  being  but 
little  past  middle  life,  leaving  a  family  of  seven 
children— Jane,  Maria,  Margaret,  Stephen,  Robert, 
David  and  William.  She  was  a  faithful  compan- 
ion and  devoted  mother,  quietly  and  conscientiously 
discharging  the  duties  which  lay  before  her;  she 
favored  the  religion  of  the  Friends.  The  second  wife 
of  Andrew  Smith  was  Mrs.  Sally  Williams,  nee 
Winslow,  who  was  born  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 
She  had  several  children  by  a  former  marriage  and 
bore  Mr.  Smith  two  children,  both  born  in  Monroe 
County — Elizabeth  and  Mary. 

in  1839  Andrew  Smith  and  his  family  came  to 
Michigan,  crossing  the  lake  to  Detroit  and  thence 
continuing  their  journey  overland  with  teams 
brought  with  him.  Arriving  in  Washtenaw  County 
he  selected  a  tract  of  land  in  Dexter  Township, 
which  he  secured  from  the  State  and  which  he  at 
once,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  began  to  improve. 
It  ernhraced  the  whole  of  section  16,  which  was 
school  land  and  wholly  unbroken.  He  lived  to 
effect  many  improvements  and  to  see  the  most  of 
his  land  under  Ullage,     At  the  home  thus  built  up 
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he  breathed  his  last,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  a  hard-working,  industrious  and  upright  man. 
The  buildings  erected  upon  his  estate  were  the  work 
of  his  own  hands,  and  all  the  improvements  were 
due  mainly  to  his  own  exertions  assisted  by  his 
family.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  His  widow 
after  his  death  returned  to  New  York  and  died 
there  when  quite  old. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  biography  was  born  in  Wheatland  Township, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  February  4,  1825,  being 
the  fifth  child  and  second  son  in  a  circle  comprised 
of  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  his  native  county,  remaining  with 
his  father  until  the  latter's  death,  assisting  in  farm 
labor  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  carpenter's 
trade.  With  the  other  members  of  the  family  he  is 
numbered  among  the  early  settlers  of  Washtenaw 
County,  in  which  he  resided  from  1839  until  be- 
coming a  resident  of  this  county.  For  about  four 
years  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  at 
Delhi,  and  after  selling  out  removed  to  Dexter. 
There  he  married  Miss  Jemima,  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund and  Hannah  Richards.  She  was  born  in 
Wales  May  15,  1839,  and  was  but  a  year  old  when 
her  parents  came  to  America,  they  first  locating  in 
New  York.  Subsequently  they  came  to  Michigan, 
locating  in  Dexter,  Washtenaw  County,  where 
Mr.  Richards  spent  his  last  years.  The  full  history 
of  the  family  will  be  found  in  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Evan  Richards  elsewhere  in  this  Album. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  fourteen  years  old  when  her  par- 
ents came  to  this  State  and  in  Ypsilanti  completed 
her  education,  fitting  herself  for  a  teacher,  follow- 
ing that  profession  for  a  number  of  years  before 
her  marriage,  and  still  retains  a  lively  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  educational  matters.  A  good  lin- 
guist, their  library  is  enriched  by  many  rare  French 
and  Italian  works,  the  gift  of  her  brother,  Prof. 
A.  E.  Richards,  as  is  also  the  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  coins,  numbering  several  thousand,  ac- 
cumulated during  a  twenty  years'  residence  in  Eu- 
rope, and  at  his  decease  in  Florence,  Italy,  divided 
among  the  different  members  of  the  family. 

The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  four  daughters  and  two 
sons.     One  of  the    latter,  David    A.  died   young; 


Grace  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Peterson,  a  farmer; 
Margaret  married  Richardson  Peterson,  their  home 
being  on  a  farm  in  Columbia  Township;  Alice  B.  is 
the  wife  of  Charles  Hewitt,  also  a  farmer  of  Colum- 
bia Township;  Maude  J.  teaches  in  the  same  town- 
ship; Robert  A.  is  attending  school  in  Brooklyn. 
All  are  intelligent  and  greatly  respected  by  their 
associates.  Five  beautiful  grandchildren  have  made 
sunshine  in  the  parents'  homes:  Eryl  Peterson,  son 
of  Richard  and  Maggie  Peterson;  Winnie,  Sylvia, 
Henry  Blendon  (deceased),  children  of  Henry  and 
Grace  Peterson;  Zora  L.,  daugher  of  Charles  and 
Alice  Hewitt.  In  politics  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Republican 
of  the  deepest  dye.  He  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  by  their 
brethren,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  in  general,  they 
are  regarded  with  respect  for  their  intelligence, 
uprightness  and  good  will  toward  their  neighbors. 


ETER  W.  ALDRICH  is  one  of  the  well 
)  known  business  men  of  Brooklyn  and  a 
prominent  citizen  of  this  part  of  the 
county.  He  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Aldrich  &  Green,  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
vehicles  and  agricultural  implements,  and  is  also 
a  liveryman  and  interested  in  the  breeding  and  sale 
of  road  horses.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn since  1 866,  at  which  date  he  established  a  har- 
ness shop  here,  which  he  conducted  twenty  years, 
doing  a  general  harness  manufacturing  business. 
During  the  time,  he  became  interested  in  the  car- 
riage, wagon  and  agricultural  implement  trade, 
and,  in  1887,  he  also  engaged  in  the  livery  and 
horse  dealing.  In  this  way  he  has  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country,  and  while  carrying  on  a  success- 
ful business  career  has  won  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens  for  his  personal  character. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  born  in  Saline  Township,  Wash- 
tenaw County,  January  9,  1838,  and  there  grew  to 
manhood,  acquiring  a  common-school  education 
and  learning  the  trade  of  harnessmaking.  Under 
the  instruction  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Rorabeck,  a 
local  harness  dealer,  he  became  a  skillful  workman, 
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fully  competent  to  carry  on  the  business  for  him- 
self. He  established  a  shop  in  Saline  and  con- 
ducted the  same  until  he  came  to  Brooklyn  and 
entered  upon  the  other  transactions  noted  above. 
The  womanly  virtues  of  Miss  Roxie  A.  Robinson 
won  the  affection  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  to  her,  after 
a  successful  wooing,  he  was  married  in  Saline.  She 
was  born  near  Ypsilanti,  August  9,  1837,  being  a 
daughter  of  Allen  and  Sarah  (Nash)  Robinson,  na- 
tives of  the  Keystone  State,  where  they  were 
reared  and  married.  Early  in  the  '30s  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robinson  came  to  Michigan  and,  with  other 
pioneers  of  that  day,  began  to  improve  a  home  in 
the  wilderness  near  Ypsilanti.  There  they  lived 
many  years,  regarded  as  worthy  members  of  the 
community  and  leaving  a  respected  memory  when 
called  to  die.  They  reared  a  large  family,  Mrs. 
Aldrich  being  one  of  the  eldest  members.  She  was 
reared  in  her  native  county,  attending  the  Ypsi- 
lanti schools.  She  has  borne  her  husband  four 
children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Frank  W. 
married  Miss  Cora  Cooper;  their  home  is  at  Onsted, 
Lenawee  County,  where  he  is  engaged  in  business. 
Fred  E.  is  a  clerk  in  Metcalf's  dry  goods  store  in 
Adrian;  his  wife  was  Miss  Minnie  Teachout  of 
this  county.  Jessie  L.  is  still  living  with  her  parents. 
He  has  been  an  Alderman  for  two  terms,  Town- 
ship Clerk  two  terms  and  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  twelve  years.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republi- 
can, as  was  his  father  before  him.  He  and  his  wife 
attend  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
Thomas  Aldrich,  a  native  of  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  member  of  an  old  and  well  respected 
family  of  the  Empire  State.  He  was  a  son  of  Na- 
thaniel Aldrich,  a  farmer  of  the  same  county,  who 
lived  to  be  upwards  of  three-score  and  ten  years 
old.  They  were  of  Welsh  ancestry.  Thomas  Al- 
drich became  a  carpenter  and  builder,  carrying  on 
his  trade  in  his  native  county  until  some  time  after 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Louisa  Ripley,  of  Cattaraugus 
County.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Pyrom  Ripley, 
who  is  thought  to  have  been  of  Dutch  descent; 
He  was  a  farmer,  and  spending  his  entire  life  in 
Western  New  York,  attained  to  favorable  circum- 
stances and  became  well  known  as  a  reliable  citizen. 

After  his  marriage,  Thomas  Aldrich,  with  his 


wife  and  one  child,  came  to  Michigan,  settling  in 
in  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  in  Washtenaw 
County.  There  Mr.  Aldrich  at  once  engaged  at 
his  trade  and  being  a  skilled  mechanic  was  success- 
ful in  his  career,  during  his  laterjyears  being  able 
to  retire  somewhat  from  the  labors  of  life.  In 
1884  he  went  to  Power  City,  N.  Dak.,  to  visit  his 
oldest  daughter,  Cordelia,  wife  of  Edgar  Bigford, 
and  died  at  her  home,  March  24th,  of  that  year. 
His  lifeless  body  was  returned  to  his  home  and 
interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Saline  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  who  had  died  in  1858.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Aldrich  was  seventy-four  years  of  age;  his 
wife  had  breathed  her  last  when  a  little  past  mid- 
dle life.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
one  of  whom,  Thomas,  died  in  infancy.  The  liv- 
ing are:  Cornelia,  above  noted;  Julia,  wife  of 
William  Barnard,  a  business  man  of  Lansing;  Peter 
W.;  Edgar  R.,  who  is  engaged  in  business  in  Sa- 
line, and  who  married  Emeline  Welch,  and  after  her 
death,  Moggie  Parker,  who  is  now  also  deceased; 
Eveline,  wife  of  John  Valentine,  living  on  a  farm 
in  Fairfield  Township,  Lenawee  County :  and 
Louisa,  who  carries  on  the  Home  Bakerv  at  Adrian. 


^3..#- 


^  AVID  HOAG.  The  pioneers  of  Jackson 
1  Count}7  are  fast  passing  away,  and  those  who 
remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  early  adven- 
tures are  looked  upon  almost  as  the  relics  of  a 
bygone  time.  The  history  of  their  toils  and  sacri- 
fices forms  a  record  which  is  destined  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  hearts  of  their  children  for  many 
generations.  Prominent  among  those  who  came  to 
Parma  Township  when  it  was  but  little  removed 
from  the  wilderness,  may  be  properly  mentioned 
Mr.  Hoag,  who  has  just  passed  the  seventy-fourth 
mile-stone  along  the  highway  of  life.  After  years 
of  arduous  labor,  he  is  now  resting  on  his  oais,  and 
surrounded  by  friends  and  the  comforts  of  a  good 
home,  can  look  back  upon  the  past  and  reasonably 
feel  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

A  native  of  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  was  born  March  15,  18JG,  and  is 
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the  son  of  Asa  and  Elizabeth  (Norton)  Hoag,  who 
were  likewise  natives  of  the  Empire  State.  The 
family  is  of  English  origin,  and  the  first  represen- 
tatives crossed  the  Atlantic  sometime  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Asa  Hoag  was  born  in  1788, 
in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  thence 
with  his  parents  to  Rensselaer  County  when  about 
twelve  years  old.  He  there  developed  into  man- 
hood and  settled  on  a  new  farm,  from  which  he 
built  up  a  good  homestead.  In  Cambridge,  Wash- 
ington County,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
dying  in  1847.  The  wife  and  mother  had  preceded 
her  husband  to  the  silent  land  twenty-four  years, 
her  death  taking  place  in  1823;  they  were  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  three  of   whom  are    living. 

David  Hoag  under  the  instruction  of  his  honored 
father  became  a  scientific  farmer  and  chose  this  for 
his  life  vocation.  The  primitive  schools  of  Rens- 
selaer County  furnished  him  with  his  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty- two  years  he  set  about 
the  establishment  of  a  fireside  of  his  own,  being 
raanied  November  8,  1838,  to  Miss  Mary  Peck- 
ham. 

Mrs.  Mary  (Peckham)  Hoag,  likewise  a  native 
of  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  1818  to 
Samuel  and  Mary  Peckham,  who  were  natives  of 
New  York,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of  their 
lives  in  that  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoag  in  1888 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding 
amid  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  many 
friends. 

Of  this  congenial  union  there  was  born  a  family 
of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — Fran- 
cis H.  is  a  resident  of  Parma  Township;  Rutger 
lives  in  Springport  Township;  Isaac  P.  is  a  resi- 
dent of  California;  John  E.  lives  in  Parma  Town- 
ship, this  county;  Phoebe  is  the  wife  of  W.  H. 
Trope,  of  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoag  soon 
after  their  marriage  settled  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  they  resided  until  1845.  Then  with 
the  three  children  whim  had  been  added  to  their 
household  they  set  out  for  this  county,  and  Mr. 
Hoag  purchased  eighty  acres  of  his  present  farm. 
To  this  he  subsequently  added  from  time  to  time 
until  it  now  comprises  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  all  under  cultivation  and  embellished  with 
neat  modern  buildings.     It  was  a  wild  uncultivated 


tract  when  he  took  possession,  its  only  improve- 
ment a  log  cabin,  and  a  poor  one  at  that,  which 
had  been  standing  a  number  of  years,  and  which 
did  service  several  years  longer  as  the  home  of  Mr. 
Hoag  and  his  family.  The  present  fine  residence 
was  completed  in  1861.  Mr.  Hoag  came  to  this 
county  poor  in  purse,  and  endured  the  usual  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  life  on  the  frontier.  He 
has  been  an  eyewitness  of  its  gradual  growth  and 
development,  and  has  contributed  his  full  quota  to 
its  general  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hoag  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
W.  II.  Harrison,  and  in  the  early  days  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  party.  Later  he  joined  himself  to 
the  Republicans.  He  has  never  sought  office, 
simply  serving  as  Town  Collector  two  terms,  but 
has  aimed  to  give  his  influence  in  favor  of  every- 
thing calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people,  socially,  morally  and  financially.  Of  genial 
and  whole-souled  disposition,  he  invariably  makes 
friends  wherever  he  goes,  and  enjoys  in  a  marked 
degree  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 


iVA  S.  TRUE.  A  prominent  place  among 
the  citizens  of  Blackman  Township,  is  oc- 
cupied by  him  whose  name  introduces  this 
sketch,  and  who.  from  his  early  boyhood 
has  been  identified  with  the  development  of  the 
county  and  has  exhibited  enterprise  and  ability  in 
the  management  of  his  private  affairs  and  a  public 
spirited  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  good  of  the 
community.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  filled 
positions  of  public  responsibility,  having  for  fully 
twenty-five  years  been  a  school  director  and  during 
the  time  held  various  other  offices  for  more  or  less 
lengthy  periods.  His  pleasant  and  hospitable 
home  is  supplied  with  books  and  papers,  which  in- 
dicate the  love  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  True  for  knowl- 
edge, and  the  rational  manner  in  which  they  spend 
their  leisure  moments. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  John  and  Han- 
nah (Watson)  True,  who  after  their  marriage  set- 
tled in  Merrimac  County,  N.  H.  remaining  there 
some  years.     Mr,  True  was  a  native  of  that  county 
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and  was  employed  in  the  cotton -mills.  About  the 
year  1830,  he  came  to  Jackson  County,  Mich.,  re- 
maining but  a  short  time  ere  returning  to  his  East- 
ern home  with  the  intention  of  bringing  his  wife 
and  five  children  and  founding  a  new  home  in  the 
West.  About  1833  the  family  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  what  is  now  Blackman  Township,  this 
county,  but  was  then  known  as  Jacksonburg. 
There  the  husband  and  father  engaged  in  farming 
and  there  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  reside  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives.  The  farm 
upon  which  they  closed  their  eyes  to  earthly  things 
is  now  owned  by  their  oldest  son,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Their  family  consisted  of  ten  children, 
nine  of  whom  grew  to  years  of  maturity. 

The  natal  day  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  we 
write  was  October  29,  1827,  and  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity Merrimac  County,  N.  II.  He  was  about  seven 
years  old  when  he  came  to  the  West  and  vividly 
remembers  the  primitive  surroundings  of  their 
early  home  here,  and  the  toilsome  life  which  his 
family,  in  common  with  all  pioneers,  was  subject  to 
during  the  first  years  of  their  occupancy  of  their 
new  home.  Amid  such  scenes,  vigor  and  sturdi- 
ness  of  mind  and  body  is  rapidly  developed,  and 
he  of  whom  we  write  was  not  behind  others  of  his 
age  in  developing  these  qualities  and  in  acquiring 
a  keenness  of  observation  which  laid  hold  upon 
objects  and  lines  of  thought  unnoted  by  those 
reared  amid  other  scenes. 

Having  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  Mr.  True 
learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and,  following 
that  business  exclusively  for  fifteen  years,  was  the 
builder  of  many  of  the  best  residences  put  up  in 
those  days  in  Jackson  and  Ingham  Counties.  In 
1865  he  abandoned  his  trade  and  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  farming,  an  occupation  which  he  has  since 
pursued.  His  farm  wdiich  is  located  on  section  3, 
Blackman  Township,  comprises  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  acres,  is  marked  with  excellent  im- 
provements and  is  thoroughly  and  intelligently 
tilled. 

In  the  city  of  Jackson,  April  11,  1855,  the  rites  of 
wedlock  were  celebrated  between  Mr.  True  and 
Miss  Celestia  Morrill,  fourth  child  of  Nathaniel  and 
Nancy  (Quimby)  Morrill.  The  parents  of  the 
bride  were  born  in  Saramontown.  N,  ]T..  nrd  :|uir 


first  home  after  their  marriage  was  in  their  native 
State,  whence  they  removed  to  Cayuga  County,  N. 
Y.  There  they  remained  until  1833  when  they 
came  to  Michigan,  settling  in  what  is  now  Black- 
man  To  vnship,  this  county,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  until  called  from  time  to  eternity.  The 
occupation  of  Mr.  Morrill  was  that  of  a  farmer. 
Mrs.  True  was  born  in  Blackman  Township,  June 
14,  1837,  acquired  a  good  education,  and  the  best 
of  training  from  her  respected  parents,  growing  to 
womanhood  possessed  of  a  most  estimable  character 
and  of  many  womanly  accomplishments.  She  has 
borne  her  husband  two  children — Herbert  L.,  and 
Verna  B. 

In  addition  to  the  office  of  School  Director  which 
Mr.  True  lias  held  for  so  many  years,  he  was  Super- 
visor of  Blackman  Township  in  1884,  was  Town- 
ship Treasurer  one  year,  Justice  of  the  Peace  three 
terms,  and  Highway  Commissioner  several  terms. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Democrat  party.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Seventh  Day  Advent 
Church  and  active  in  religious  work,  wielding  a  wide 
influence  for  good  by  their  own  upright  lives  as 
well  as  through  their  precepts.  Their  genial 
pleasant  natures,  their  deep  interest  in  educational 
affairs  and  in  every  good  work,  and  their  enjoy- 
ment of  intellectual  recreation  and  study,  combine 
to  render  their  home  a  pleasant  gathering  place  for 
all  who  appreciate  rational  enjoyment  and  true 
culture.. 

-1 ~^# *~ 


HARLES  WOOD,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Blackman  Township,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
^  settlers  of  this  county,  to  which  he  came 
with  his  father's  family  in  the  spring  of  1831.  He 
was  then  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years,  having 
been  born  in  Westmoreland,  Cheshire  County,  N. 
H.,  March  17,  1817.  He  grew  to  man's  estate  amid 
the  primitive  surroundings  of  the  early  years  of 
settlement  in  this  section,  assisting  in  the  labors  of 
the  pioneers  and  exerting  the  strength  of  his  young 
manhood  for  the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  county.  In  1840,  he 
acconipanled    Ins   brother    Jonathan    to    Ingham 
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Countjr,  where  he  remained  about  twenty  years, 
still  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  winning 
an  enviable  reputation  for  his  energy  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  chosen  occupation  and  the  worthy 
manhood  which  was  his  personal  character. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  above  named 
Mr.  Wood  returned  to  this  county  making  his 
home  in  the  city  of  Jackson  for  four  years,  after 
which  he  again  returned  to  his  farm  in  Ingham 
County,  sojourning  there  a  year.  He  then  removed 
to  the  estate  upon  which  he  is  still  living,  compris- 
ing eighty  acres  of  fertile  and  well-tilled  land  on 
section  23,  Blackman  Township.  He  has  erected  a 
complete  set  of  farm  buildings,  including  a  resi- 
dence that  is  a  model  of  taste  and  comfort  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  vicinity.  The  place  exhibits  an 
air  of  neatness,  order,  and  thrift  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  and  business  energy  of  the 
owner,  who  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  progressive  agriculturists  of  this  part 
of  the  State. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Bunker  Hill,  Ingham 
County,  on  March  16,  1848,  Mr.  Wood  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Dean,  whose 
agreeable  manners,  neatness,  thrift,  intelligence  and 
womanly  character  won  his  regard,  and  have  made 
of  her  a  cherished  companion  since  the  day  when 
their  lives  were  joined  in  holy  wedlock.  Mrs.  Wood 
was  born  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1827,  and  is  the  eldest  of  six  children,  com- 
prising the  family  of  William  B.  and  Sarah  (Ma- 
cumber)  Dean,  natives  of  Vermont.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dean  were  pioneers  of  Michigan  and  of  Ingham 
County,  in  which  they  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
are  the  parents  of  three  children  and  have  been  be- 
reaved of  their  two  sons,  Charles  and  Frank.  Their 
daughter  Anna  is  the  wife  of  Newell  Wocdworth  of 
Blackman  Township. 

Mr.  Wood  has  held  the  offices  of  Highway  Com- 
missioner, School  Inspector  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  during 
nearly  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  Black- 
man  Township.  He  was  Township  Clerk  in  Ingham 
County  eight  successive  years,  was  Assessor  during 
a  lengthy  period,  and  held  the  office  of  Supervisor 
one  year.  His  continuance  in  office  year  after  year 
shows   plainly  the  degree  of    confidence  reposed  in 


him  by  his  townsmen  and  their  estimate  of  his  capa- 
bilities and  moral  character.  He  belongs  to  the 
Republican  party  and  has  taken  active  interest  in 
local  political  work.  He  has  also  done  his  share 
toward  the  support  and  furthering  of  educational 
interests.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Grange, 
in  whieh  he  was  Master  for  three  years  and  also 
held  other  offices. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jotiiam  Wood,  who  after  living  a  number  of  years 
in  New  York  State,  came  to  the  wilds  of  Michigan 
with  their  family  in  1831,  the  father  having  visited 
the  State  the  year  previous  and  selected  a  location 
upon  which  he  had  erected  a  house  for  the  accom- 
odation of  his  family  upon  their  arrival.  Mr. 
Wood  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  early 
settlers,  in  common  with  whom  he  and  his  estimable 
wife  toiled,  and  suffered  those  privations  which  be- 
long to  the  lot  of  the  frontiersman.  He  held  vari- 
ous offices-  in  the  township,  having  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellowmen,  and  the  requisite  in- 
telligence and  ability  to  further  their  interests.  His 
religious  faith  was  that  advanced  by  the  Univer- 
salist  Church.  His  death  occurred  in  March,  1862, 
his  wife  having  some  years  previously  preceded  him 
to  the  grave. 
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AMES  M.  EWING.  Probably  there  is  not 
a  county  within  the  United  States  which  is 
not  the  home  of  one  or  more  men  who  have 
carved  their  fortunes  single-handed,  and  to 
whom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  result  which  they 
have  achieved.  How  much  greater  credit  should 
be  given  one  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  yearn, 
begins  his  battle  of  life,  not  only  without  capital, 
but  with  clothing  consisting  only  of  a  straw  hat,  a 
colored  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  overalls.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  by  in- 
dustry and  economy,  seconded  after  some  years  by 
the  able  efforts  of  his  wife,  has  gained  possession  of 
a  fine  home,  comprising  eighty  acres  of  valuable 
land  on  section  5,  Tompkins  Township,  and  its  ac- 
companying buildings,    The  land  is  in  a  high  state 
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of  cultivation,  and  upon  it  stands  a  fine  and  com- 
modious frame  house,  a  large  and  well-built  barn, 
and  other  needful  structures. 

The  father  of  him  of  whom  we  write  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  York,  in  which  State  he  grew  to  man- 
hood and  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Tenight,  a  native 
of  the  same  State.  Their  family  consisted  of  six 
children,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the  fourth  in 
order  of  birth.  The  father  died  in  1848,  and 
young  James  and  his  sister  Helen,  now  the  wife  of 
George  H.  Patullo,  came  to  Ingham  County,  Mich., 
and  were  reared  by  their  uncle,  Abram  Towner. 
The  mother  and  the  other  children  still  live  in  the 
Empire  State.  When  our  subject  started  out  in 
the  world  for  himself  he  went  to  Chicago,  and 
during  the  next  four  years  worked  in  various  parts 
of  Illinois.  In  August,  1861,  he  returned  to  this 
State,  and  in  December  entered  the  Union  Army 
as  a  private  in  Company  G,  Twelfth  Michigan  In- 
fantry, in  which  regiment  he  served  until  February 
15,  1866. 

Mr.  Ewing  participated  in  the  terrible  battle  of 
Shiioh,  and  in  a  conflict  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  on  De- 
cember 23,  1863,  when  three  thousand  rebel  coun- 
trymen surrounded  the  command  to  which  he 
belonged,  which  was  in  a  block  house,  and  gave 
them  a  heavy  fight  of  more  than  two  hours  dura- 
tion, from  which  the  Union  soldiers  came  off  victo- 
rious. Later  they  went  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where 
they  drove  Price's  army  from  the  city,  after  which 
they  were  quartered  near  Vicksburg  until  the  sur- 
render, which  young  Ewing  witnessed. 

At  Gregory's  Landing,  September  4,  1864,  Mr. 
Ewing  was  shot  in  the  right  shoulder  by  a  guerrilla, 
the  point  of  the  shoulder  blade  being  knocked  off, 
and  the  wound  keeping  him  in  the  hospital  about 
two  weeks.  After  this  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Color  Sergeant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  about 
three  months,  and  was  then  made  Second-Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  E,  his  commission  being  dated 
May  31,  1865.  On  September  18th  following  he 
was  promoted  to  the  First  Lieutenancy  of  the  same 
company,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his 
discharge  at  Camden,  Ark.,  February  15,  1866. 
From  the  latter  place  the  regiment  came  back  to 
Michigan,  was  paid  off  at  Jackson  and  there  dis- 
banded,    In  addition  to  the  bat  tics  no'ed.  Licui, 


Ewing  had  borne  his  part  at  Mechanicsburg  (Miss.), 
at  Clarendon  (Ark.)  and  in  various  minor  contests 
and  the  ordinary  duties  of  campaign  life,  every- 
where evincing  the  patriotic  fervor  and  sturdy 
manhood  becoming  in  a  defender  of  the  flag. 

The  first  money  which  our  subject  was  able  to 
save  was  hoarded  while  he  was  in  the  army,  his 
accumulation  being  about  $1,300.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  this  State  and  release  from  the  duties  of  a 
soldier,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Ingham  County, 
and  settled  down  as  an  agriculturist.  On  August 
1,  1866,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Maria 
J.  Westfall,  who  has  proved  herself  a  worthy  com- 
panion and  a  true  helpmate.  In  February,  1869, 
they  removed  to  the  farm  which  they  are  now 
occupying,  and  since  their  residence  upon  it  have 
gained  the  thorough  respect  of  the  members  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Ewing  keeps  fine  Durham  cattle 
and  Chester- White  hogs  upon  his  farm.  He  is  a 
member  of  Onondaga  Lodge,  No.  152,  I.  O.  O.  F,, 
and  of  the  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
Onondaga. 

Mrs.  Ewing  is  the  third  child  of  Capt.  Jacob  and 
Eliza  (Myers)  Westfall,  and  was  born  in  Wayne 
County.  Her  parents  were  natives  of  New  York, 
whence  they  came  to  Michigan  many  years  ago. 
The  father  died  in  this  State,  in  1846.  The  mother 
subsequently  married  Daniel  Tibbits,  and  after  his 
death  became  the  wife  of  Gordon  Backus,  and  now 
lives  in  Gregory. 


ft  OSEPH  FIELDING,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Michigan,  is  now  residing  on  section  9, 
Sandstone  Township,  where  he  owns  eighty 
acres  of  land  under  good  cultivation.  In  the 
accumulation  of  property  he  has  been  ably  assisted 
by  his  wife,  who  possesses  more  than  ordinary  busi- 
ness ability  and  who  for  years  has  been  his  most 
efficient  counselor  and  helpmate.  Mr.  Fielding  was 
born  in  Tyrone,  N.  Y.,  April  17,  1831,  and  was  but 
a  few  weeks  old  when  his  parents  emigrated  to  this 
State.  His  father,  William  Fielding,  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts  and  his  paternal  ancestors  are 
supposed  U>  hn  vc  been  French  and  Irish,  His  mother 
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Mary  (Powell)  Fielding,  was  born  in  the  Empire 
State.  She  died  when  her  son  Joseph  was  but  two 
years  of  age  and  the  infant  was  placed  in  the  family 
of  his  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Powell. 

The  family  resided  in  Washtenaw  County,  until 
young  Fielding  was  eight  or  nine  years  old,  when 
they  removed  to  this  county,  settling  in  Waterloo 
Township  where  the  grandfather  took  up  Govern- 
ment land.  There  in  the  wilderness,  with  other 
early  settlers,  he  began  the  work  of  improvement, 
in  which  our  subject  assisted  as  his  strength  would 
permit,  his  early  educational  advantages  being 
somewhat  limited.  Mr.  Powell  died  when  his  grand- 
son was  sixteen  years  old,  but  the  latter  remained 
upon  the  farm  some  three  }rears  afterward,  continu- 
ing the  work  which  had  been  begun.  He  then  spent 
about  three  years  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  running  on  rafts  on  the  Mississippi  River 
most  of  the  time  in  the  summer  season,  and  in  win- 
ter cutting  timber  in  the  forests. 

Mr.  Fielding  then  returned  to  this  State  and  on 
November  15,  1855,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Eunice  Lathrop.  She  was  born  in  Washtenaw 
County,  June  28,  1838,  and  is  a  daughter  of  George 
C,  and  Mary  E.  (Hall)  Lathrop,  pioneers  in  this 
State  and  early  settlers  in  Washtenaw  County.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lathrop  were  born  in  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  former  being  of  French  descent;  his 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Grover  Cleveland's  mother. 
Mrs.  Lathrop's  step-father,  a  Mr.  Alcott,  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  wounded  in  the  service. 
After  having  lived  some  years  in  this  county,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lathrop  removed  to  Ingham  County, 
where  they  have  lived  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  are  still  hale  and  hearty  although  the 
father  is  eighty-five  and  the  mother  eighty-three 
years  old. 

Mrs.  Fielding  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Ann  Arbor  and  in  Mrs.  Van  Cleves 
Academ}r,  a  branch  of  Mrs.  Clark's  school.  For  a 
short  time  she  engaged  in  teaching  and  then  began 
the  Homcepathic  practice  of  medicine,  continuing 
it  for  a  number  of  years.  Although  her  medical 
knowledge  was  mainly  acquired  through  her  own 
reading  and  observation,  she  was  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful. She  was  probably  the  first  female  practi- 
tioner in  Sandstone  Township.  Not  only  is  she  edu- 


cated and  energetic,  but  she  is  a  lady  of  refine- 
ment, whose  labors  in  behalf  of  her  family  have  in 
no  wise  made  her  less  a  true  woman.  To  her  have 
been  born  ten  children — Fidelia,  the  first-born,  is 
the  wife  of  J.  B.  Fay  of  Chicago,  111. ;  following 
her  are  Frances;  Odell  and  Lozeli  (twins);  Clara, 
wife  of  Harry  Ladd,  of  Brooklyn,  this  county; 
John  B. ;  Rada,  wife  of  Arthur  Niblack  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Hattie  clerks  for  her  brother,  Lozeli,  in  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.;  Linwood,  and  Minnie. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Fielding  first  located  in 
White  Oak  Township,  Ingham  County,  where  he 
operated  a  farm  about  twenty  years.  During  this 
time,  on  March  1C,  1865,  he  became  a  member  of 
Company  F,  Fifteenth  Michigan  Infantry,  and  of 
the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  under  Gen.  Oliver.  He 
did  guard  duty  mostly  in  Arkansas  and  Kentucky, 
receiving  his  discharge,  September  1 1.  1865.  While 
he  was  in  the  army  his  wife  carried  on  the  farm. 
She  hired  the  plowing  done,  and  planted  and  tended 
four  acres  of  corn  from  which  she  raised  four  hun- 
dred bushels,  with  which  she  fattened  a  sufficient 
number  of  hogs  to  make  $150  worth  of  pork.  She 
also  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of 
potatoes;  she  also  made  forty  rods  of  fence  and  put 
up  about  fifteen  tons  of  hay, which  shows  her  execu- 
tive ability.  After  leaving  Ingham  County,  Mr. 
Fielding  made  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  this  county, 
two  years,  but  in  1880  permanently  located  on  the 
estate  which  he  now  occupies. 

Mr.  Fielding  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Republican 
party  but  does  not  allow  his  political  views  to  pre- 
vent his  casting  his  ballot  for  the  best  man  when 
there  is  a  choice  in  personal  character.  Mrs.  Field- 
ing is  identified  with  the  Baptist  Church  and  the 
entire  family  are  actively  interested  in  the  social 
affairs  of  their  neighborhood,  holding  the  high  rank 
among  the  citizens,  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
their  characters,  cultured  minds  and  useful  lives. 

zp^EORGE  L.  SMALLEY.  The  subject  of 
(If  <— ,  this  sketch  was  born  in  Hampton,  Washing- 
%Jj[  ton  County,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1821,  and 
is  the  son  of  David  Smaliey,  a  native  of  Rensselaer 
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County,  N.  Y.,  and  who  was  born  December  2, 
1795.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  Rufus  Smal- 
ley,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  there  reared 
to  manhood  and  removed  at  an  early  day  to  Rens- 
selaer County,  N.  Y.  lie  rented  a  farm  in  Ste- 
phentown,  where  he  resided  a  number  of  years. 
Next  he  removed  to  Poultney,  Vt.,  but  later  he 
returned  to  New  York  State,  settling  in  Washing- 
ton Count}'.  Afterward  he  went  back  to  Massa- 
chusettes  and  died  there  when  about  ninety-four 
years  old.  He  was  married  in  Massachusetts  in 
1790,  to  Miss  Esther  Woodward,  who  died  in  Poul- 
ney,  Vt.  There  was  born  to  them  a  family  of  ten 
children,  nine  of  whom  lived  to  mature  years. 

David  Smalley  lived  with  his  parents  until  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  then, a  boy  of  eighty  ears, he 
went  to  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  to  live  with  the  Adventist 
Prophet,  Miller,  by  whom  he  was  reared.  He  served 
in  the  War  of  1812,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg.  After  his  marriage  he  purchased  a  small 
farm  near  Hampton,  and  resided  there  until  1834. 
Then  selling  out  he  came  to  wThat  was  then  Michi- 
gan Territory,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  seven 
children,  making  the  journey  with  a  four-horse 
wagon  to  Buffalo,and  at  that  point  shipped  his  team 
and  goods  upon  the  steamer  •'Sheldon  Thompson," 
one  of  the  first  crafts  of  the  kind  to  ply  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Detroit  was  then  a  small,  but  flourishing  village, 
and  the  depot  of  supplies  for  the  whole  Territory. 
The  voyagers  embarked  there  and  set  out  for  this 
county,  arriving  after  a  journey  of  three  days. 
They  established  themselves  in  a  log  cabin  with  the 
family  of  Judge  McGee,  near  Concord.  Mr.  Smal- 
ley then  set  out  to  seek  a  location,  and  purchased 
a  lot  on  the  Oak  Openings,  and  located  one  mile 
north  of  the  village.  He  put  up  a  temporary  log- 
cabin  with  a  board  roof,  which  the  family  occupied 
one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was 
enabled  to  erect  a  substantial  frame  dwelling, 
which  is  still  standing.  He  there  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1858. 

When  the  Smalley  family  located  in  Concord 
Township,  there  were  besides  them  only  the  fami- 
lies of  John  Acker,  Judge  McGee,  William  Van 
Fossen  and  Isaac  Carpenter.  The  latter's  brother 
Alanson  came  soon  afterward.     John  Acker's  son 


James,  was  the  first  white  settler  in  the  township, 
and  his  cabin  was  the  first  building  erected  within 
its  limits.  He  selected  a  tract  of  land,  but  soon 
after  taking  up  his  abode  in  his  primitive  dwelling 
was  stricken  with  fever  and  died.  His  father  sub 
sequently  located  on  the  same  place.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  was  in  her  girlhood  Miss  Susannah 
Lewis.  She  was  born  in  Addison,  Vt.,  April  16, 
1802,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Louisa 
(Kilbourn)  Lewis,  further  mention  of  whom  is 
made  in  the  sketch  of  C.  H.  Lewis,  on  another  page 
in  this  Album.  Mrs.  Smalley  died  at  the  home- 
stead in  Concord,  November  18,  1846.  She  was 
the  mother  of  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom 
were  reared  to  mature  years. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  lad  of  thirteen 
years  when  coming  to  this  county,  and  he  still  re- 
members many  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey  and 
the  pioneer  life  which  followed.  Deer  and  wolves, 
besides  other  wild  animals,  were  plentiful  then  in 
this  region,  and  there  were  no  railroads  for  several 
years.  For  a  time  the  nearest  mill  was  at  Marshall, 
twenty  miles  distant.  Young  Smalley  attended  the 
primitive  schools,  the  first  of  which  was  conducted 
in  a  log  house  with  slab  benches,  and  the  chimney 
built  outside  of  earth  and  sticks.  A  large  fireplace 
extended  nearly  across  one  end  of  the  building. 
Later  he  attended  the  village  school  in  Jackson, 
and  in  1839  entered  the  academy  at  Marshall. 
Afterward  he  commenced  teaching  in  the  district 
where  the  Spring  Arbor  College  buildings  now 
stand.  In  the  summer  season  he  assisted  his  father 
on  the  farm,  and  when  about  twenty  years  old  com- 
menced to  learn  the  trades  of  a  carpenter  and  mill- 
wright, following  these  a  few  years,  after  which  he 
engaged  in  farming. 

In  1846  Mr.  Smalley  purchased  a  tract  of  wild 
land  in  Concord  Township,  which  he  improved 
and  owned  until  1853.  That  year  he  came  to  Jack- 
son, and  in  company  with  two  brothers,  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business,which  he  continued  for  four 
years.  In  the  meantime  he  became  prominent  in 
local  affairs,  and  in  1858  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Jackson  County.  He  was  re-elected  in  1860,  serv- 
ing thus  a  term  of  four  years.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Provost  Marshal,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  resigned  the    office,  and  going  to  Chicago 
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engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  horse  shoe  nails. 
This  well-known  resident  of  Jackson  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  North- 
western Horse  Nail  Company  of  Chicago,  with 
which  he  has  since  been  connected.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Jackson  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  in  partnership  with  his  brothers,  Jacob 
K.  and  Isaac  N.  Sm alley,  owns  the  Concord  Mill 
and  farms,  where  is  carried  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  general  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  He 
thus  became  interested  with  the  great  enterprise 
with  which  he  has  since  been  connected. 

Mr.  Smalley  was  married  April  29,  1851,  at 
Jackson  to  Miss  Mercy  Skinner.  This  lady  was 
born  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Justin  and  Roxana  (Winter)  Skinner,  who 
were  natives  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and  spent  their 
last  days  in  Michigan.  Of  this  union  there  were 
born  bix  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
and  Martha  L.,  who  was  born  in  1854,  died  in  1878. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smalley  are  prominently  connected 
with  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Smalley  in 
politics,  during  the  existence  of  slavery,  was  a 
strong  Abolitionist,  and  he  has  been  a  Republican 
since  the  formation  of  that  party.  In  1881  he  and 
his  brother  Jacob  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  spent 
five  months  in  Europe,  visiting  England,  Scotland, 
Germany,  Norwa}^,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium    and    France. 

Miss  Fanny  C.  Smalley,  a  sister  of  our  subject, 
became  the  wife  of  John  L.  Videto,  who  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  Jackson  County  in  1840,  and  later  re- 
sided on  his  farm  in  Spring  Arbor  a  few  years. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Jackson,  and  having 
fitted  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  was  duly  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  followed  this  profession  for 
some  years.  In  the  meantime  he  served  one  term 
as  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court.  Politically,  he  was 
first  a  Whig,  then  a  Republican  and  later  a  strong 
Prohibitionist.  He  departed  this  life  in  Jackson  in 
1881.  His  wife  survived  him  seven  years,  dying 
ing  1888.  Sylvan  us  V.  Smalley  was  a  resident  of 
Jackson  County  from  the  time  the  family  removed 
here,  and  died  on  the  home  farm  in  Concord,  in 
1889.  William  J.  is  a  resident  of  Jackson;  Louisa 
M.  is  the  wife  of  William  P.  Stevens,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  resident  of  Jackson;  she  is  now  living 


with  her  son  in  Concord ;  Jacob  K.  and  Isaac  N. 
are  also  residents  of  Concord;  Lucy  S.  died  about 
1878,  and  Martha  died  when  eight  years  old;  Mary 
E.  makes  her  home  wich  her  brother,  Jacob  K. ; 
Amy  S.  died  at  the  old  homestead,  in  Concord 
Township  in  1880;  Susan  L.  was  three  weeks  old 
when  her  mother  died,  and  she  was  reared  by  her 
eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Videto.  She  became  the  wife 
of  H.  N.  Archer,  of  Jackson,  and  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1882. 

^  ocx>    ^ 


^  AMES  C.  HILLS.  This  worthy  citizen  and 
good  farmer  is  the  owner  and  occupant  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  and  one-half  acres 
of  land  on  section  2,  Blackman  Township, 
and  gives  his  time  and  attention  wholly  to  agricul- 
ture. His  parents,  Silas  and  Emeline  (Beldon) 
Hills,  were  natives  of  Vermont  and  in  that  State 
began  their  wedded  life.  Thence  they  removed  to 
Wellsville,  Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.,  in  which  town 
Mr.  Hills  built  the  first  saw  and  grist  mill  and  the 
first  store,  he  bMng  a  carpenter  and  wood  worker. 
His  labors  were  not  confined  to  the  village  in  which 
he  lived,  but  being  a  skillful  mechanic  and  builder 
and  a  fine  workman,  he  was  called  upon  to  go  to 
other  towns,  in  Angelica  especially  doing  a  great 
deal  of  building.  Both  parents  died  in  Wellsville, 
leaving  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  next  to  the  eldest  of  the  pa- 
rental group  and  was  born  in  Wellsville,  N.  Y., 
April  17.  1834.  His  early  childhood  was  spent  in 
the  village,  and  he  grew  to  manhood  on  a  farm  one 
and  a  half  miles  distant  therefrom,  which  his  father 
conducted  in  connection  with  his  other  employ- 
ment. On  the  home  farm  he  continued  to  reside 
some  four  or  five  j^ears  after  his  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  Wellsville,  November  21,  1855. 

The  lady  who  at  the  above  date  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Hills,  was  Frances  E.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hiram  Wright.  She  was  born  in  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
and  her  parents  departed  this  life  in  the  Empire 
State.  Of  the  children  whom  she  bore,  the  follow- 
ing now  survive:  Llewellyn,  Manville,  Myrtie 
and  Vinnie.     The  deceased  are  Cora,  George  W., 
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Edwin,  Alpha  and  Nellie  J.  The  second  marriage 
of  Mr.  Hills  took  place  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  his  chosen 
companion  being  Mrs.  Lucy  (Goss)  Crosby,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Empire  State,  and  a  lady  of  high  at- 
tainments of  mind  and  heart. 

Mr.  Hills  came  to  this  county  the  year  before 
the  war  and  located  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  where 
he  remained  a  year,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
farming  in  Rives  Township.  There  he  remained 
until  April  18,  1883,  when  he  removed  to  the 
estate  which  he  now  occupies  and  which  he  is  suc- 
cessfully conducting,  which  is  supplied  with  an 
adequate  number  of  farm  buildings  and  forms  a 
home  of  comfort  and  attractive  appearance.  Mr. 
Hills  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of 
the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  belongs  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  has  held  some  of  the  school 
offices  in  the  township  and  was  a  Class-Leader  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  several  years. 
His  standing  in  the  community  is  an  excellent  one, 
as  a  reliable  citizen,  a  successful  agriculturist,  and 
an  individual  of  upright  character. 


\]r%HINEAS  R.WRIGHT  (deceased)  was  born 

Jjj  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  March  23, 

^Hp^    1840.     His    parents,  Phineas  and  Martha 

]£  A.  (Richardson)  Wright,  came  to  Michigan 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  a  child, 
settling  in  Leoni  Township,  this  county,  near  Eagle 
Lake,  and  there  remaining  until  death.  The  elder 
Wright  died  when  young  Phineas  was  nine  years 
old,,  and  consequently  the  lad  worked  in  different 
places  in  this  and  other  counties  of  Michigan  and 
at  different  occupations  ^during  his  youth  and  early 
manhood. 

In  Henrietta  Township,  April  8,  1866,  Mr. 
Wright  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Polly  M. 
Burlingame  nee  Nash,  and  they  at  once  settled  in 
Blackman  Township,  on  section  12,  where  Mr. 
Wright  owned  about  seventy-seven  acres,  being 
also  the  possessor  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in 
Henrietta  Township.  He  erected  a  fine  set  of 
buildings  on  his  farm,  such  as  are  equalled  on  but 


few  estates  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  followed  farming  gave  abundant  proof  of 
his  good  management  and  energy. 

Having  begun  life  a  poor  boy,  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  Mr.  Wright  attained  was  highly 
creditable,  not  alone  to  his  energy  but  to  his  pru  • 
dence  and  thrift,  while  his  character  was  such  as  to 
make  his  loss  a  serious  one  to  the  community.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  took 
an  active  part  in  religious  work,  as  does  his  widow 
who  is  identified  with  the  same  religious  body.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Wright  occurred  May  23,  1888,  and 
the  worthy  citizen,  upright  man  and  loving  hus- 
band was  followed  to  his  grave  by  many  sorrowing 
friends. 

Mrs.  Wright  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Cotton 
and  Content  (Nash)  Nash,  who  came  to  this  county 
from  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  about  the  year 
1844,  settling  in  Henrietta  Township,  where  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They  had 
twelve  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Wright  was  the 
youngest.  She  was  born  in  New  York,  March  26, 
1836,  and  was  quite  young  when  her  parents  re- 
moved to  the  Buckeye  State.  In  1856  she  became 
the  wife  of  Edwin  Burlingame,  of  Henrietta  Town- 
ship, where  they  were  living  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  Mr.  Burlingame  enlisted  in  Company 
D,  First  Michigan  engineers  and  mechanics,  and 
died  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  1865,  subsequently 
to  which  his  widow  became  the  wife  of  our  subject. 

Mrs.  Wright  has  been  the  foster  mother  of  four 
children,  one  of  whom,  FranklinP.Js  adopted.  Since 
the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Wright  and  this  son 
have  taken  charge  of  the  farm,  and  she  has  shown 
her  capability  in  the  management  of  the  business 
affairs,  as  she  had  formerly  done  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  first  husband.  While  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  her  family  she  has  ever  found  time  for 
good  works  whenever  a  sympathizing  friend  or  a 
generous  heart  was  needed,  and  many  beside  those 
to  whom  she  has  been  a  mother  "arise  and  call  her 
blessed."  The  son  who  is  her  assistant  and  upon 
whom  she  leans  for  support  since  the  death  of  her 
companion  is  a  young  man  of  fine  natural  abilities, 
and  the  character  which  he  has  developed  under 
the  wise  teaching  that  he  has  received,  fits  him  for 
usefulness  and  an  honored  place  in  the  world. 


r  /u,    c/^^^t^^U^^'* 
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ffi  OSEPH  B.  TOMLINSON.  Although  it  is 
often  said  that  the  dwellers  in  a  city  do  not 
know  their  nearest  neighbors,  it  is  equally 
^  true  that  an  observing  visitor  will  not  be 
long  in  a  community,  however  large  it  may  be, 
without  becoming  familiar  with  the  names  of  some 
who  have  gained  prominence  for  various  reasons. 
Long  continued  residence  in  a  place,  special  fitness 
for  public  office,  a  nature  of  strongly  marked  social 
characteristics,  or  a  thorough  knowledge  in  any  line 
of  business,  each  of  these  mny  lead  to  prominence 
among  the  residents,  even  of  a  large  city.  The 
gentleman  whose  life  will  be  briefly  sketched  below 
is  one  of  the  "old  timers"  of  Jackson,  his  residence 
covering  a  period  of  almost  half  a  century.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  has  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
municipal  and  social  bodies,  has  given  a  helping 
hand  to  the  improvement  of  the  place,  and  has  the 
honor  of  having  been  longer  in  continuous  business 
as  a  jeweler  than  any  other  dweller  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  was  born  in  Gaines,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  6,1820,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  Zerah  and  Mary  (Stone)  Tomlinson.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  son  of  David 
Tomlinson,  a  descendant  of  one  of  three  brothers 
who  emigrated  from  England  and  located  in  Con- 
necucut,  one  of  the  three  having  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  Continentals  during  the  Revolution. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tomlinson  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  she  also  was  of  English  lineage.  She 
bore  her  husband  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

The  fundamental  education  of  him  of  whom  we 
write  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive place,  after  which  he  attended  Gaines  Acad- 
emy, acquiring  a  knowledge  of  higher  branches 
and  becoming  fitted  for  the  position  of  a  teacher. 
Upon  leaving  the  schoolroom  he  spent  three  years 
in  Western  New  York  engaged  in  pedagogical 
work,  meeting  with  marked  success  for  one  so 
young.  In  1840  he  came  to  Michigan  and,  locat- 
ing in  Jackson,  formed  a  co-partnership  with  E.  C, 
Sternes  in  the  jewelry  business,  the  connection 
continuing  three  years,  after  which  Mr.  Tomlinson 
purchased  his  partner's  interest,  continuing  in  the 
business  alone  since  that  date. 

The  first  fire  department  in  the  village  of  Jack- 
son was  organized   on   the  29th  of  January,  1845, 


the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  one  of  the  men  in- 
terested in  that  work.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1847, 
he  helped  to  organize  Jackson  Lodge  No.  4, 
I.  O.  O.  E.,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member  and  in 
which  he  has  passed  all  the*  chairs.  Although 
averse  to^  holding  public'office  Mr.  Tomlinson  re- 
sponded to  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
served  as  Supervisor  four  years.  He  belongs  to 
Jackson  Lodge  No.  17,  A.  E.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he 
has  been  Master  four  years  and  Secretary  twenty- 
four  years,  as  well  as  filling  each  of  the  other  offices 
at  some  time.  He  also  belongs  to  Jackson  Chapter 
No.  3,  and  to  Jackson  Commandery  No.  9,  and 
has  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Commandery  since 
1867. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  Miss  Sarah 
Ann  Brownell,  of  Jackson,  was  celebrated  July 
29,  1847.  The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  Job  Brown- 
ell and  was  born  and  reared  in  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.  She  is  one  of  those  estimable  women  whose 
chief  care  is  given  to  the  comfort  of  husband  and 
children,  although  her  friendly  services  are  not 
withheld  from  those  in  need.  She  has  borne  her 
husband  three  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy; those  still  living  are  Zerah  and  Clara  M. 

A  lithographic  portrait  of  the  subject  of  this  life 
history  will  be  found  on  another  page  in  this  vol- 
ume and  well  represent  the  lineaments  so  familiar 
to  the  business  men  of  Jackson  and  to  many  friends 
besides. 


<jf/  ACOB  RHINES.  In  summing  up  the  list  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Jackson  County  the 
name  of  Mr.  Rhines,  now  deceased,  can  by 
(©)/''  ro  means  be  properly  omitted.  He  was  a 
man  of  position  and  influence  in  his  community, 
one  of  the  representative  men  of  Sandstone  Town- 
ship who  assisted  materially  in  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  who  was  for  many  years  intimately 
identified  with  its  most  important  interests.  A  na- 
tive of  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  he  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1804,  and  was  a  son  of  John  and  Catherine 
Rhines,  who  spent  their  last  years  in  New  York. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  reared  to  manhood 
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in  his  native  county  and  was  trained  to  habits  of 
industry  and  economy,  acquiring  only  such  educa- 
tion as  was  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  When 
approaching  manhood  he  began  learning  the  black- 
smith's trade  which  he  followed  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  He  came  to  this  county  in  1833,  re- 
maining here  the  balance  of  his  days.  He  purchased 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  Government, 
this  lying  on  sections  26  and  27,  but  this  he  never 
occupied,  although  retaining  ownership  of  it  and 
left  it  at  his  death  as  a  part  of  his  estate. 

In  1835  Mr.  Rhines  purchased  the  eighty  acres  of 
land  upon  which  his  widow  now  resides  and  where 
he  thereafter  made  his  home  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  January  20,  1886.  Upon  this  there  were 
practically  no  improvements  and  he  thus  began  at 
first  principles  in  the  construction  of  a  farm.  He 
was  possessed  of  the  qualities  most  needed  during 
the  pioneer  times,  and  by  great  industry  and  energy 
brought  the  land  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation  and 
erected  thereon  suitable  and  convenient  buildings. 
He  left  at  his  death  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres, 
all  in  a  productive  condition  and  which  is  the  source 
of  a  good  income. 

Mr.  Rhines  was  the  pioneer  blacksmith  of  Sand- 
stone Township,  putting  up  the  first  shop  within  its 
limits  when  the  present  town  of  that  name  was  a 
mere  hamlet.  He  operated  his  shop  for  many  years 
and  became  widely  and  favorably  known  to  all  the 
people  of  this  region.  When  first  coming  to  this 
county  Detroit  was  the  nearest  market  and  depot 
for  supplies,  to  which  the  pioneers  laboriously  jour- 
neyed, usually  with  ox-teams.  Mr.  Rhines  and  his 
estimable  wife  were  the  privileged  witnesses  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  Jackson  County  and 
contributed  their  full  quota  by  the  building  up  of 
one  of  its  most  desirable  homes,  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Rhines,  politi- 
cally, was  a  sound  Republican  but  had  little  am- 
bition for  office,  simply  serving  as  Township  Clerk 
and  declining  to  have  his  name  brought  forward 
for  other  offices,  although  at  times  this  was  greatly 
desired  by  his  friends. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  married  December 
3,  1848,  to  Miss  Lucinda  Godfrey,  a  native  of 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Rhines  was  born  Sep- 
tember 16,  1824,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Elijah  and 


Catherine  (Slawson)  Godfrey,  who  are  believed  to 
have  been  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  who  were  born 
in  New  York  State.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Na- 
than Slawson,  acquitted  himself  gallantly  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolutionary  War,  together  with  two 
uncles  who  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
When  Mrs.  Rhines  was  a  child  of  two  years  her 
parents  removed  to  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
she  was  reared  to  womanhood  and  received  her  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  Genesee  County. 
So  well  did  she  improve  her  time  at  her  books  that 
she  became  qualified  for  a  teacher  and  followed  this 
profession  after  coming  to  Michigan,  mostly  in 
Parma  Township.  Of  her  union  with  Mr.  Rhines 
there  were  born  two  children  only— Vega  J.,  and 
Emmet;  Vega  J.  is  deceased. 

Emmet  Rhines  was  born  January  11,  1852,  and 
has  the  management  of  the  homestead  where  he  is 
living  with  his   family  and  his  mother.     With  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  railroading,  he  has 
from   his  youth  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits having  assisted  his  father  in  redeeming  the 
homestead  from  the  wilderness.     He  was   married 
May  27,  1883,  to  Miss  Maria,  daughter  of  Zeri  and 
Elizabeth   (My rick)   Wilcox  who  settled  in  Sand- 
stone Township  during  its  pioneer  days,  taking  up 
their  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  timber  and 
like  the   Rhines    family    in  due  time  making    for 
themselves  a  comfortable  home.  The  son,  as  did  his 
father,  votes  the  straight  Republican  ticket  and  for 
six  years  in  succession  he  has  held  the  office  of 
Township    Clerk.    He    is  a  thorough  and  skillful 
farmer  and  while  meeting  with  success  financially, 
is   numbered  among  the  leading  men  of  his  town- 
ship. 
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ffi  AMES  T.  McKEE.  This  gentleman  and  his 
estimable  wife  have  witnessed  and  materially 
assisted  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
Jackson  City  and  County,  and  belong  to 
that  class  of  pioneer  residents  to  whom  so  large  a 
debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the  present  genera- 
tion, owing,  as  it  does,  all  its  advantages  for  a  more 
easy  life  and  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  to  the  no- 
ble hearts  who  endured   privation  and  hardship, 
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and  opened  the  way  for  civilization  in  the  trackless 
wilderness.  Probably  no  couple  in  Jackson  County 
have  lived  longer  together  than  have  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKee,  whose  marriage  was  celebrated  sixty-four 
years  ago.  Both  are  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  with  minds  and  memories  unimpaired  by 
the  flight  of  time,  and  looking  back  over  their  long 
lives,  they  can  not  only  rejoice  in  the  worldy  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  them,  but  in  the  high  de- 
gree of  respect  wThich  they  have  gained  from  their 
fellow  men,  and  in  the  good  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  do. 

Mr.  McKee  was  born  in  Argyle,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1803,  and  reared  in  his 
native  State,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  when, 
having  been  unfortunate  in  signing  notes  for 
friends,  through  whose  inability  to  pay  he  lost  his 
all,  he  determined  to  start  anew  in  a  new  country. 
Going  on  foot  to  Lockport,  and  thence  by  canal  to 
Buffalo,  he  found  that  port  blockaded  with  the  ice, 
and  large  numbers  waiting  there  for  a  steamer; 
when  news  came  that  a  boat  would  start  from  Dan- 
kirk  three  days  latei,  the  waiting  people  started  for 
that  place,  to  which  Mr.  McKee  traveled  on  foot. 
He  secured  passage  on  the  steamer  "William  Penn" 
to  Detroit,  whence  he  continued  on  foot  to  this 
county.  The  distance  of  forty  miles  between  tho 
present  flourishing  cities  of  Jackson  and  Dexter 
contained  but: one  house,  and  the  only  highway 
was  an  Indian  trail;  Jackson  was  a  village  of  six  or 
seven  houses,  three  of  which  were  built  of  logs. 

After  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  this  county, 
Mr.  McKee  returned  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  clocks  and  dry  goods,  traveling  through 
the  counties  of  Monroe,  Cayuga,  Seneca  and  Wayne, 
conducting  the  business  according  to  a  method 
quite  common  at  that  period  of  time.  In  1835  he 
returned  to  Michigan,  on  this  occasion  being  accom- 
panied by  his  family,  and  located  in  Jackson. 
Much  of  the  land  in  the  county  was  still  held  by 
the  Government,  and  lie  started  out  on  foot  to  se- 
lect a  tract,  and  after  traveling  several  days  found 
a  location  which  pleased  him.  He  sent  the  money 
therefor  to  the  land  office  at  Monroe,  but  failed  to 
secure  a  patent  as  another  party  had  just  obtained 
it.  He  therefore  started  out  again,  selected  another 
tract,  hired  a  pony,  and  made  the  quickest  possible 


time  to  Monroe,  riding  both  day  and  night  until 
the  pony  was  exhausted,  when  he  continued  on 
foot.  He  arrived  at  the  land  office  only  to  meet  a 
second  disappointment,  and  to  find  that  this  tract 
had  been  entered  by  another  but  a  few  moments 
before  his  arrival.  Returning  to  his  home  he 
bought  land  in  wrhat  is  now  Summit  Township, 
paying  $1.50  per  acre,  but  continuing  his  residence 
in  the  village. 

In  June,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Mckee  with  two 
comrades  took  a  contract  to  build  twelve  miles  of 
the  State  Road,  extending  from  Jackson  to  Tomp- 
kins, and  there  being  no  house  on  the  route  he  at 
once  put  up  a  log  building  12x12  feet,  selecting 
hollow  basswood  trees  for  the  roof.  The  dwelling 
had  no  floor  except  that  furnished  by  mother 
earth,  the  wagon  bed  did  service  as  a  bedstead,  and 
the  foot  of  it  formed  a  table.  The  job  was  finished 
that  fall,  and  Mr.  McKee  returned  to  town,  where 
he  bought  eight  lots,  on  one  of  which  he  built  a 
residence  in  1836,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
In  the  meantime  he  sold  the  land  he  had  purchased 
in  Summit  Township,  and  bought  another  tract  in 
Blackman  Township,  to  which  he  then  removed, 
and  where  he  was  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  until 
1866,  and  where  he  and  his  wife  still  live. 

The  lady  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  Mr. 
McKce's  cherished  companion,  and  with  whom  he 
was  united  in  marriage  in  1826,  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Lucinda  Southwell.  She  was  born  in  what 
.  is  now  Tyre,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  November  25, 
1810,  in  a  log  house  which  had  been  built  by  her 
father  when  he  began  clearing  a  tract  of  timber 
land  there.  Joseph  Southwell  was  born  in  New 
England,  and  there  reared  to  man's  estate,  learning 
the  trade  of  a  wagon-maker,  at  which  he  worked  in 
connection  with  farming  after  his  removal  to  New 
York.  His  wife  was  Nancy,  daughter  of  Luther 
Bishop,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  was  born  in 
Mayfield,  N.  Y.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  seven 
children  have  been  born,  of  whom  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing :  Elizabeth  married  James  Wheeler,  and 
lives  eight  miles  from  Grand  Rapids,  in  which  city 
her  brother  Thomas  resides;  William  lives  in  Chi- 
cago; Sarah  A.,  married  George  J.  Bailey,  and 
lives  with  her  parents;  Martha  married  William 
Richards,   and    lives    in    Jackson;   Laura   married 
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James  Thomas,  and  her  home  is  in  Grand  Rapids; 
Emma  J.  is  the  wife  of  John  Webb,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

The  first  vote  of  Mr.  McKee  was  cast  for  James 
Madison,  his  second  for  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  he 
thereafter  voted  the  Whig  ticket  until  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party,  when  he  identified 
himself  with  that  political  body,  and  has  so  contin- 
ued to  the  present  day.  At  the  time  of  the  Toledo 
War,  in  1836,  he  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  b}^ 
Gen.  Mason,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to  go 
to  the  front  at  any  time. 

Mr.  McKee  is  descended  from  William  McKee,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  but  of  Scotch  ancestry,  who  was 
reared  and  married  in  his  native  isle,  soon  afterward 
removing  to  America,  He  located  in  Stillwater, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  west  bank  of  North 
River,  where  he  bought  a  tract  of  land,  residing 
thereon  a  few  years.  He  then  cleared  a  farm  from 
the  timber  land  which  he  had  purchased  at  Argyle, 
Washington  County,  and  after  living  there  some 
years  took  up  his  residence  with  a  daughter,  who 
was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  a  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  resided 
writh  them  in  different  places,  spending  his  last 
years  at  Seneca,  Ontario  County,  his  mortal  re- 
mains being  deposited  in  the  Seceder  Churchyard 
there.  He  had  been  a  soldier  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

William  McKee,  Jr.,  son  of  the  above  named, 
and  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  adopted  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer.  In  1813  he  removed  to  Seneca  County, 
locating  in  the  town  of  Junius,  and  buying  a  tract 
of  timber  land  there,  upon  which  he  first  built  a 
log  house.  There  were  no  railroads  or  canals  in 
that  section  of  country,  and  the  people  lived  on  the 
products  raised  on  their  own  land.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  cooked  by  a  fireplace,  spun  and  wove, 
making  all  the  cloth  used  by  the  family,  as  was  the 
practice  of  housewives  of  that  age.  A  farm  was 
cleared  from  the  wilderness,  upon  which  the  family 
resided  about  fifteen  years,  when  they  removed  to 
Seneca,  Ontario  County,  where  Mr.  McKee  died, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Seceder  Churchyard. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Betsey  McGee, 
and  she  was  born  in  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  being  a  daugh- 


ter of  James  McGee,  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  Scotch  ancestry,  who  came  to  America 
when  a  young  man.  He  wras  a  miller,  and  carried  on 
his  trade  in  Washington  County,  where  he  married 
and  spent  a  number  of  years,  after  which  he  went  to 
Seneca,  where  his  last  days  were  passed.  The  Mc- 
Gee family  were  members  of  the  Seceder  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 


-<&- 


\|]  RA  SNOW,  late  a  resident  of  Sandstone  Town- 
ship and  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zens, was  born  November  19,  1815,  in  Vermont 
and  departed  this  life  at  the  homestead  in  this 
township  April  17,  1871.  He  was  of  New  England 
ancestry  and  the  son  of  John  and  Roxana  Snow  who 
spent  their  last  years  in  New  York  and  Michigan, 
respectively.  He  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in 
New  York  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1863,  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ann  E.  Chase.  To 
them  there  was  born  a  family  of  four  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  a  daughter  Mary  B.,  is  the  wife  of 
Walter  Bailey  of  this  county ;  Mattie  married  Charles 
Strand  of  Blackmail  Township;  Ira  J.,  married 
Mary  E.  Chapel  and  lives  on  a  farm  in  this  town- 
ship; Horace  B.  remains  at  home  with  his  mother. 
After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Sandstone  Township,  this  lying  on 
section  5.  Mr.  Snow  upon  first  coming  to  Michigan 
located  in  Parma  Township,  this  county,  whence 
he  removed  about  1850  to  a  farm  in  this  township. 
Prior  to  his  marriage  he  sought  the  Pacific  Slope, 
spending  some  years  in  California.  Aside  from  this 
he  followed  farming  as  his  lifelong  occupation.  He 
was  a  liberal-minded  and  public-spirited  citizen  and 
in  politics,  a  sound  Republican.  In  his  family  he 
was  a  kind  husband  and  an  indulgent  parent  and  in 
his  neighborhood  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  endured  the  usual  hard- 
ships incident  to  life  on  the  frontier  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  courageous  spirit  and  unflagging 
industry  which  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  good 
homestead  and  leave  a  competence  to  his  family. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Snow  in 
1880,  removed  to  her  present  farm,  this  comprising 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  improved  land  with 
good  buildings,  she  having  moved  from  the  old 
homestead  to  another  farm  a  short  time  after  her 
husband's  decease.  She  is  a  native  of  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  August  30,  1838.  Her 
parents  were  Nehemiah  and  Elizabeth  (Smallman) 
Chase,  who  were  natives  of  New  York  State  and 
the  father  was  born  in  Washington  County.  In  1845 
they  emigrated  to  Michigan,  settling  in  Sandstone 
Township,  this  county,  upon  land  which  the  father 
had  traded  for  his  farm  in  New  York  and  which 
comprised  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on 
section  6.  He  subsequently  added  to  his  real  estate 
until  he  had  about  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
which  he  brought  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
When  taking  possession  of  his  first  land  only  about 
five  acres  had  been  tilled.  He  there  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  passing  away  in  December, 
1862.  The  mother  survived  her  husband  about  two 
years,  her  death  taking  place  in  December,  1864. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Nehemiah  and  Eliza- 
beth Chase,  four  of  whom  are  living  and  of  whom 
the  widow  of  our  subject  is  the  eldest  born.  Mari- 
etta married  Henry  Vervalin  of  Parma  Township; 
Cornelia  is  the  wife  of  John  Price  of  Sandstone 
Township;  Washington  lives  in  Montana;  John 
died  in  Montana  when  about  forty  years  old. 
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ARMON  F.  HATCH,  the  present  efficient 
Warden  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  responsible  position  Feb- 

JP  ruary  10,  1885,  and  during  the  five  years 
of  his  incumbency  has  signalized  himself  as  a  mo>t 
faithful  and  conscientious  official,  fully  alive  to 
the  task  which  is  laid  upon  him.  The  institution 
has  upon  an  average  over  seven  hundred  convicts, 
and  the  duties  of  Warden  are  thus  no  sinecure. 
Having  been  a  resident  of  Jackson  nearly  twenty- 
four  years,  Mr.  Hatch  has  thus  had  ample  time  to 
establish  himself  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  people  of  this  county,  a  feat  which  he  has  most 
unquestionably  accomplished. 

Mr.  Hatch  spent  his  first  seventeen  years  at  his 
native  place  of  Charlotte,  this  State,  where  his  birth 


occurred  December  29,  1844.  He  comes  of  sub- 
stantial ancestry,  being  the  son  of  Henry  H.  Hatch, 
a  native  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  who  there  spent  the 
years  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  married  Miss 
Amanda  L.  Potter  The  young  people  emigrated 
to  Michigan  at  an  early  day,  settling  among  the 
pioneers  of  Jackson  County,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  During  that  period  he  served  as  a  Lieuten^ 
ant  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  Army,  in  the  Sixth 
Michigan  Infantry,  and  died  in  the  service.  His 
widow  was  left  with  two  children:  Hiram  F.;  and 
Cora,  now  Mrs.  Linaberry,  of  Jackson. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  an  active  Aboli- 
tionist  during  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question, 
and  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  son  naturally  imbibed  the  same 
principles,  and  when  a  youth  of  seventeen  emulated 
the  example  of  his  sire  by  entering  the  army  as  a 
member  of  Company  II,  Sixth  Michigan  Infantry, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  later  went  with 
Gen.  Butler  to  Ship  Island  and  New  Orleans.  He 
engaged  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
under  Gens.  Banks  and  Canby,  and  was  wounded 
May  27,  1863,  at  Port  Hudson.  Upon  his  recovery 
he  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant,  taking  command  of  a  company 
at  New  Orleans.  He  was  three  years  in  the  Sixth 
Regiment,  and  two  years  in  the  First. 

Subsequently  Lieut.  Hatch  was  Recorder  of  Court 
Martial,  also  Quartermaster  on  Gen.  Canby's  Staff. 
Later  he  was  on  the  commission  which  settled  the 
Government  loss  at  San  Diego,  in  the  navy,  this 
being  a  very  important  matter  and  entrusted  only 
to  men  of  intelligence  and  good  judgment.  With 
his  own  hands  he  accomplished  the  arrest  of  the 
White  Leaguers  who  killed  the  scouts  of  Gen. 
Banks,  riding  through  the  country  on  horseback, 
and  having  the  authority  to  apprehend  all  who  in 
his  judgment  were  suspicious  characters.  He  was 
thus  employed  two  years  in  and  about  New  Or- 
leans, in  the  meantime  also  collecting  the  taxes  by 
General  Order  No.  34,  this  comprising  a  two-mill 
assessment  on  all  taxable  property,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect the  education  of  the  freedmen.  As  may  be 
supposed  he  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  thus 
collect  funds  from  tlie-oJd  slaveholders,  for  tjie  pur* 
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pose  of  educating  those  who  were  formerly  consid- 
ered by  them  nothing  but  chattels. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  army  Lieut.  Hatch  re- 
turned to  his  old  haunts  in  this  county,  and  in 
June,  1866,  established  himself  at  Jackson  in  the 
shoe  business,  and  secured  the  prison  contract  in 
this  line.  From  that  time  on  for  many  years  he 
began  rising  gradually  to  the  notice  of  the  people, 
as  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, socially,  morally  and  financially,  and  in  1881 
was  elected  to  the  City  Treasureship.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  four  years,  being  elected  for  two 
one-year  terms  and  one  two-year  term.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  latter  he  was  appointed  to  his  pres- 
ent position  by  Gov.  Alger,  assuming  its  duties 
February  10/  1885,  and  has  since  given  to  it  his 
entire  attention.  The  Michigan  State  Penitentiary 
has  been  [remarkably^  free  from  those  criticisms 
which  are  visiting  so  many  publkf 'institutions  of 
the  present  day,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for 
the  humane  oversight  and  good  judgment  of  War- 
den Hatch. 

Our  subject  was  united  in  marriage,  in  May,  1868, 
at  Charlotte,  with  Sarah  J.  Haslett,  and  they  have 
two  children,  living. 
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<ji/  EWIS  A.  DAUBY,  a  pioneer  of  1856,  came 
HI  /{§,  to  Michigan  as  one  of  the  men  having  in 
IJL^  charge' the  construction  of  the  Detroit,  Mon- 
roe &  Toledo  Railroad.  He  gave  his  time  to  this 
one  year ,r  then  removing  to  Jackson,  took  a  con- 
tract on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  was  engaged  as  a  contractor 
on  various  railroads  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota.  In  1886  he  took  up  his  per- 
manent residence  at  Jackson,  purchasing  a  commo- 
dious dwelling  and  fine  grounds,  located  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city.  He  is  now  practi- 
cally retired  from  active  labor,  being  in  possession 
of  a  competence. 

Mr.  Dauby  was  born  in  Mexico,  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.,  March  7,  1831.  His  father,  Alexander  J. 
Dauby,  was  a  native  of   Massachusetts,  and   born 


near  the  city  of  Springfield.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Alexander  J.  Dauby,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  leaving  there  on  account  of  political 
troubles,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  located  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  He  had  the  honor  of  putting  out  the 
first  machinery  ever  manufactured  in  America  for 
the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  enterprise  and  ability,  and  established  a  fac- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  looms,  in  Bos- 
ton, which  he  operated  many  years,  and  until  his 
removal  to  Springfield,  where  he  spent  his  last  days. 
He  married  an  American  lady  who  was  of  English 
ancestry. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years  when  his  mother,  with  her  children  removed 
to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  during  the  early  settle- 
ment of  that  section.  The  journey  was  made  over- 
land with  teams,  and  in  Oneida  County,  Alexander 
Dauby,  Jr.,  was  reared  to  man's  estate,  and  mar- 
ried. In  the  meantime  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
molder,  and  became  a  skillful  workman,  following 
this  a  number  of  years.  He  finally  resolved  upon 
a  change  of  location  and  occupation,  and  removed 
with  his  own  family  and  six  others  to  Oswego 
County,  settling  near  the  present  site  of  Mexico. 
He  secured  a  tract  of  timber  land,  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  present  site  of  the  town,  where  he 
established  a  foundry  and  furnace,  the  first  in  that 
section  of  country.  Sage  Creek  passed  through  his 
land,  and  he  utilized  the  water-power  and  built  a 
sawmill.  He  manufactured  the  first  plows  ever 
made  in  that  section  of  country,  and  sojourned  there 
until  his  death. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Elizabeth  Englis.  She  was  born  in  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew 
Englis,  who  was  of  English  ancestry,  and  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  holding  a  com- 
mission under  Gen.  Washington.  He  spent  his 
last  years  in  Steuben  County.  He  married  a  Miss 
Moore,  who  was  of  ancestry  similar  to  his  own. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Englis)  Dauby  departed  this  life  in 
the  town  of  Palermo,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

Six  of  the  seven  children  born  to  the  parents  of 
our  subject,  were  reared  to  mature  years,  Lewis  A. 
being  the  eldest.  The  others  were  Mary  A.,  Charles 
and  Henry  (twins) ;  Helen  M„  and  Andrew  J.    The 
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latter  is  now  deceased.  Lewis  A.  spent  his  early  years 
in  his  native  county,  attending  the  common  school, 
and  making  himself  useful  about  the  hotel  as  long 
as  his  father  officiated  as  "mine  host."  He  was  but 
twelve  years  old  when  the  latter  died,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  commenced  sailing  on  the  lake. 
After  three  or  four  trips,  however,  he  became 
homesick,  and  returned  to  his  mother.  In  a  few 
days  he  started  out  again,  and  made  his  wa}r  to  Ot- 
sego, whence  he  proceeded  by  canal  to  Albany,  and 
from  there  up  the  Hudson  River  to  New  York 
City.  Next  he  went  to  New  Bedford  and  Edgar- 
town,  and  shipping  on  a  whaling  vessel,  made  a 
four  years'  voyage,  rounding  Cape  Horn  twice  in 
the  meantime.  During  this  trip  they  met  a  vessel 
returning  from  San  Francisco  Bay,  loaded  with 
some  of  the  first  gold  that  was  ever  taken  East,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  great  excitement  and  emi- 
gration which  followed. 

Mr.  Dauby  and  a  friend  now  decided  to  escape 
from  the  vessel  and  seek  the  land  of  gold.  Their 
plans  were  all  perfected  and  their  provisions  made 
ready,  but  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the  ship, 
they  were  discovered  and  compelled  to  abandon 
their  project.  Mr.  Dauby  finally  left  the  vessel 
near  Chili,  and  boarded  the  ship  "Mary  Ann"  on 
which  he  returned  to  Boston. 

We  next  find  our  subject  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Russia,  and  returned 
in  about  eight  months.  He  followed  the  sea  two 
winters  subsequently,  then  returning  home,  sailed 
on  the  lakes  a  part  of  two  seasons.  He  then  entered 
the  employ  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  super- 
intend the  improvement  of  the  Oswego  Canal,  and 
was  thus  occupied  one  year.  The  following  year  he 
was  engaged  as  a  contractor,  making  his  home  in 
Oswego. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Dauby  was  wedded  to  Miss  Helen 
M.  Howard,  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 
Lyman  Howard  and  the  lady  who  became  his  wife, 
Margaret  Young,  were  natives  respectively  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  and  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children,  named:  Catherine  E.,  Susan  M., 
Jane  A.,  Lyman  B.,  Jeremiah  L.,  Martin  A.,  Har- 
riet E.,  Helen  M.,  and  Jerome  H.  There  were  born 
of  this  union,  three  children :  Gertrude  H.,  and 
Lewis  A.;  Grace  F,,  the  eldest,  is  deceased,     Mr, 


Dauby,  in  1856,  became  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  joined 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  politics, 
he  is  a  sound  Republican. 
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yd  LONZO  C.  WATSON  is  the  owner  and  oc- 
"Ut    cu pant  of  a  farm  on  section  7,  Hanover 
IS    Township,  a  notable  feature  of   which  is  a 
(gtjf/  remarkably  fine  orchard.     The  estate  com- 

prises forty-one  acree  of  valuable  land  which  has 
been  cleared  and  improved  by  its  present  owner, 
and  has  been  his  home  for  thirty-two  years.  His 
life  work  has  been  farming,  in  which  he  began 
working  for  his  own  support  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years.  Although  he  has  labored  hard,  he 
has  preserved  his  strength  and  healthful  appear- 
ance, and  is  a  very  3roung  looking  man  for  one  of 
his  years.  Perhaps  this  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
of  his  extreme  good  nature,  which  has  not  allowed 
his  countenance  to  assume  the  worn  or  stern  ap- 
pearance which  add  to  the  weight  of  years. 

A  few  lines  in  regard  to  the  parents  of  our  sub- 
ject and  the  surroundings  amid  which  his  early 
years  were  passed,  will  not  be  out  of  place  before 
entering  upon  his  own  history.  His  father,  Will- 
iam Watson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  married 
Anna  Hamilton,  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  in  Canada.  They  came  to  Michi- 
gan in  1831,  spending  the  first  eighteen  months  in 
Washtenaw  County,  and  then  settling  in  Concord 
Township,  this  county,  upon  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  raw  land.  There  Mr.  Watson  con- 
tinued his  former  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil  for 
six  years,  and  he  then  rented  out  the  farm  and  re- 
moved to  Pulaski  Township.  After  a  sojourn  of 
three  3^ears,  he  rented  a  farm  at  Homer,  whereon  he 
remained  a  year.  He  next  bought  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  in  Branch  Count}',  and  removing 
there,  remained  about  three  years,  returning  to 
Pulaski  Township,  this  county.  He  died  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  his  widow  breathing  her  last  in  the 
same  month  of  the  following  year.  While  in  Can- 
ada he  had  held  the  office  corresponding  to  that  of 
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Supervisor  and  Collector  in  this  county.  The  pa- 
rental family  comprised  eleven  children,  four  of 
whom  are  now  living,  our  subject  being  the  young- 
est. 

The  natal  day  of  the  gentleman  with  whose  name 
we  introduce  this  sketch,  was  June  8,  1834,  and  his 
birthplace,  Pittsford  Township,  Washtenaw  County. 
His  boyhood  days  were  mostly  spent  in  this  county, 
and  his  educational  privileges  were  limited   to   an 
attendance    of    about    six    months   in  the    district 
school.     On  this    foundation    he   has  built  a  Jair 
amount  of  knowledge  regarding  various  topics   of 
general  interest,  and  in  matters  of  individual  and 
local  interest  he  is  very  well  informed.     He  mani- 
fests a  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  and  has  served  acceptably 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the   School 
Board  of  his  district.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Pa- 
trons of  Industry.     He  takes  an  active    interest   in 
politics,  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket  until   the 
Greenback  party  arose,  but  at  the  last  election  he 
again  voted  with  the  Republicans. 

The  lady  to  whose  companionship  and   counsel 
Mr.  Watson  has  owed  the  good  cheer  of   his  home 
and  much  of    the  real  pleasure  of  his  life,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Henriette   Wenman.     They  were 
united  in  marriage  in  January,  1856,  in  Tompkins 
Township.     Mrs.   Watson   was  born  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  April  6,  1835,  and  received  a  good  common- 
school  education.     She  is  one  of  thirteen  children, 
six  of  whom    are  now  living.     Her  parents,  Jasper 
and  Henrietta  (Butler)   Wenman,  natives  of  Eng- 
land, came  to  America  in  1831,  and  settled  in  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.     Forty-three  years  ago  they  came  to 
this  State  by  team,  settling  in   Summit  Township, 
this  county,  and  making  that  their  permanent  home. 
Mr.  Wenman  died  in  1854,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
years,  his  wife  surviving  until  1872,  and   reaching 
the  age  of  seventy-three.     Five  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson :  the  oldest,  Fred  - 
erick  W.,  married  Miss  Mary  Thurston,  and   has 
two  children;  he  is  now  living  on  his  father's  farm. 
Winslow  Clinton,  who  lives  in  the  village  of  Han- 
over, married  Miss  Emma  Wilber,  who    has  borne 
him  two  children;  Anna  Henrietta  became  the  wife 
of  Frank  Rogers,  their  home  being  in   Litchfield, 
Hillsdale  County ;  in  July  1889,  they  lost  their  only 


child.  Rozella  May  and  Silas  Nelson  are  now  at- 
tending the  district  school,  in  which  they  take  great 
interest;  they  are  very  good  scholars,  and  their  in- 
terest in  their  work  is  affording  great  pleasure  to 
their  parents. 

The  industry  which  has  been  manifested  by  Mr. 
Watson  throughout  his  entire  life,  the  unpreten- 
tious, sensible  and  upright  lives  of  himself  and  wife, 
and  their  kindly  interest  in  their  neighbors  and  the 
community  at  large,  have  won  the  hearty  good  will 
of  their  associates,  and  the  friendly  regard  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  more  intimately  known. 


ORACE  HUNT,  who,  when  a  young  man, 
served  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  has  for  the  past  eighteen 

years  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 

in   Jackson,' and   in  the  meantime  has   become  one 
of  its  most    prominent   and,  honored    citizens.     A 
native  of  the  State  of   New   York,  he  was  born  in 
Windham,  Greene   County,  October    7.  1813,  and 
before  reaching  the  fiftlryear  of  his  age  was  taken, 
in  1818,  by   his  parents  to   Genesee  Valley,  N.  Y. 
That  section  of  country  was  then  a  wilderness  and 
Sandford  Hunt,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  one 
of  its  earliest  pioneers,     lie  put  up  a   store  build- 
ing, and  in  connection  with  general  merchandising 
officiated    as   Postmaster    under   every    President 
from    John    Adams  l to    Zachary    Taylor.     Hunt's 
Hollow,  which  was  named  after  him,  was  for  many 
years  the  favorite  resort  for]  business  or   gossip  of 
the  people  for  miles  around  that    section  of  coun- 
try.    There'JHoracc^spent  his  boyhood  and  youth, 
growing  up  with  the  country,  and  lived  there  until 
a  man  of  fifty-five  years.    He  assisted  his  father  in 
his  business  until    reaching  his  majority,  and  then 
engaged  in  business  for   himself  in  company  with 
his  father. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hunt,  like  his  honored 
father,  was  prominent  in  local  affairs,  being  made 
Clerk  of  the  School  District  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  an  office  which  he  held  for  fifteen  years 
thereafter.  He  was  a  School  Trustee  for  twelve 
years,  and  represented  his  township  in  the  County 
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Board  of  Supervisors  six  or  eight  years.  In  1840- 
41-42  he  represented  his  county  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture at  Albany.  His  brother,  Washington  Hunt, 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  on  the  Whig 
ticket.  Later,  after  the  decease  of  this  party,  the 
latter  became  a  member  of  the  Union  party,  so 
called,  and  finally  joined  the  Democratic  party. 

The  20th  of  September,  1838,  was  made  memor- 
able in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hunt  by  his  marriage,  at 
Hunt's  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  with  Miss  Betsey  Panne- 
lee.  The  devoted  couple,  who  have  now  traveled 
together  the  journey  of  life  for  over  fifty  years, 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  Sept.  20,  1888, 
amid  the  congratulations  of  hosts  of  friends.  Mrs. 
Betsey  (Parmelee)  Hunt  was  born  in  Rutland 
County,  Yt.,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1818,  and 
in  1820,  when  two  years  old,  was  taken  by  her  par- 
ents to  Hunt's  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  where  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  her  future  husband  in  childhood, 
and  they  grew  up  together  with  a  mutual  affection 
which  resulted  in  a  most  happy  and  congenial 
union. 

In  the  meantime,  in  connection  with  his  public 
duties,  Mr.  Hunt  engaged  in  merchandising,  flour- 
milling  and  sawmilling.  After  going  into  his 
father's  store,  he  became  the  popular  scribe  for  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country,  drawing  up 
legal  papers  of  ail  kinds,  including  fifteen  or  twenty 
pensions  for  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  general  knowledge  of  common  law,  which 
proved  to  him  of  inestimable  value  in  all  his  later 
years.  The  Indians  had  not  then  left  the  Genesee 
Yalley,  in  New  York  State,  and  he  also  adjusted 
many  affairs  with  them. 

Mr  Hunt  came  to  Jackson  in  1869,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  preceded  by  his  son,  who  had 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Wolverine  State. 
He  engaged  first  as  a  contractor,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  valued  addition  to  the  community.  His 
long  experience  in  legal  matters  resulted  shortly 
afterward  in  his  being  selected  for  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  which  he  was  duly  elected, 
and  in  which  he  has  served  continuously  to  the 
present  time. 

Of  the  ten  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt, 
only  four  are  living :  The  two  eldest  sons,  Sanford 
and  Henry,  are  engaged  as  printers    in   Jackson. 


Charles  is  the  City  Recorder  and  Hattie,  the  only 
daughter,  a  musician  of  considerable  note,  remains 
at  home  with  her  parents.  Mrs.  Betsey  (Parmelee) 
Hmnt  still  continues  the  companion  of  her  hus- 
band, being,  like  himself,  well  advanced  in  years, 
but  both,  as  the  result  of  temperate  lives  and 
correct  habits,  preserve  their  faculties  unimpaired 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  ' 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Sanford  and 
Fanny  (Rose)  Hunt,  natives  of  Coventry,  Conn., 
the  father  born  in  1777  and  the  mother  in  1779. 
The  latter  was  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Nathan 
Hale,  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  representative  of  all  that  is  grand  and 
worttry,  both  his  grandparents  doing  active  service 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt 
soon  after  their  marriage,  which  occurred  in  1799, 
started  on  horseback  from  New  England  to  New 
York  State,  and  their  subsequent  career  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch.  The  father  after  settling  in  New  York 
State  held  the  office  of  Postmaster  at  Windham  and 
later  at  Hunt's  Hollow,  until  his  death,  in  1849. 
The  parental  household  was  completed  by  the  birth 
of  ten  children,  of  whom  there  are  now  only  two 
living — Horace,  our  subject,  and  Fannie,  Mrs. 
Hunt,  a  resident  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Hunt  has  in  his 
possession  the  papers  which  indentured  his  father, 
Sanford,  as  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  Con- 
necticut for  five  years,  although  the  grandfather 
was  a  man  well-to-do  and  amply  able  to  provide 
for  his  children. 


Vl  OIJN  O.  SHEELER.  One  of  the  finest 
farms  in  Columbia  Township,  both  as  re- 
gards its  desirable  location  and  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  upon  it,  is  that 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  gentleman  above 
named.  It  comprises  two  hundred  and  ten  acres 
located  on  section  23,  bearing  a  full  line  of  sub- 
stantial and  modern  farm  buildings,  and  being  well 
stocked  with  high  grade  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  The  prosperous  owner  of  this  beautiful 
estate  located  upon  it  some  five  years  since,  after 
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having  spent  a  few  months  in  the  village  of  Brook- 
lyn, to  which  place  he  had  come  from  Lenawee 
County. 

The  natal  day  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
November  3,  1832,  and  his  birthplace  Newton 
Township,  Essex  County,  N.  J.  He  is  the  second 
child  and  oldest  son  in  a  family  of  ten  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  yet  living.  All  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  successful  in  their  busi- 
ness, none  of  them  having  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  good  land.  The  father,  George 
Sheeler,  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  May  9, 
1805,  and  is  the  son  of  William  Sheeler  and  the 
grandson  of  William  Sheeler,  Sr.,  both  of  whom 
were  born  and  reared  in  the  same  county.  He  is 
one  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  He 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  county,  at 
the  age  of  about  twenty-three  years  marrying  Miss 
Jane  Ousted,  who  was  born  in  the  same  county, 
March  9,  1810.  Some  eight  years  after  their  mur- 
riage  they  emigrated  to  Lenawee  County,  Mich., 
where  the  wife,  after  some  fifty-six  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  died  June  23,  1885.  She  was  a  noble 
woman  and  a  worthy  helpmate  to  her  husband,  as- 
sisting him  in  all  his  efforts  to  build  up  their  fine 
home  in  the  wilderness  and  rejoiced  to  see  it  well 
improved  before  her  death. 

When  the  family  came  to  this  State,  they  did 
not  have  the  advantages  of  travel  possessed  at  the 
present  time,  but  were  content  with  traveling  by 
canal  to  the  lakes  which  they  crossed  on  the  Porter 
boat,  and  were  brought  from  Detroit  to  their  present 
home  across  the  country  by  team.  Mr.  Sheeler 
first  took  up  some  eighty  acres  of  land  on  which 
he  began  to  make  improvements,  making  two  trips 
on  foot  to  Monroe  to  secure  his  title.  The  removal 
to  this  part  of  the  country  was  made  in  May,  1836, 
at  which  time  the  country  was  covered  with  its 
primeval  growth  and  Mr.  Sheeler  was  compelled  to 
cut  a  road  for  over  a  mile  and  a  half  to  his  place. 
Nothing  discouraged  him,  however,  no  work  was 
too  hard,  and  it  is  said  that  for  a  long  time  he 
walked  three  miles  to  his  work,  returning  over  the 
same  ground  each  day.  He  has  added  to  his  orig- 
inal acreage  until  he  is  now  in  possession  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  fertile  land,  having  upon  it  a  fine 


set  of  buildings,  with  neat  surroundings.  He  is 
now  spending  the  sunset  of  his  days  on  his  old 
homestead  and  although  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
still  displays  a  large  degree  of  the  strength,  both 
mental  and  physical,  of  which  he  possessed  so  large 
an  amount  in  his  earlier  years.  He  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  township,  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  all,  and  distinguished  for 
his  good  works. 

Having  been  scarcely  more  than  an  infant  when 
his  parents  emigrated  to  this  State,  he  with  whose 
name  we  initiate  this  sketch  looks  back  upon  the 
scenes  of  pioneer  industry,  amid  which  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  were  passed.  The  first  home  of 
the  family  was  a  log  hut,  covered  with  slabs,  and 
with  no  floor  but  mother  earth,  but  it  was  ere  long 
replaced  by  a  better  dwelling.  In  the  labors  of 
the  home,  John  Sheeler  shared  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  receiving  all  the  educational  privil- 
eges which  the  neighborhood  could  afford,  and 
growing  to  manhood  in  a  favorable  home  atmo- 
sphere. He  remained  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Cambridge  Township,  Lenawee  County,  until 
twenty-eight  years  old,  when  he  took  a  companion 
in  life  and  set  up  his  own  household. 

The  lady  whom  John  Sheeler  chose  to  accom- 
pany him  down  the  stream  of  time  bore  the  name 
of  Susan  Winnie.  She  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light 
in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1839,  being 
a  daughter  of  Conrad  and  Mary  (Post)  Winnie, 
who  began  their  wedded  life  in  the  Empire  State, 
of  which  the  former  was  a  native,  while  the  latter 
was  born  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Winnie  was  a 
blacksmith  but  after  following  his  trade  for  some 
years,  he  established  a  general  store  at  Buell,  where 
he  did  business  successfully  for  some  years.  During 
the  time  he  was  engaged  in  some  local  official  ca- 
pacity for  about  twenty  years,  holding  the  offices 
of  Township  Clerk,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
others.  He  was  three  time3  married  and  after  the 
death  of  his  third  wife,  came  West  to  visit  his 
children  in  this  State  and  Wisconsin,  and  while  at 
the  home  of  a  son  in  Racine,  he  sickened  and  died. 
This  was  in  1889,  and  he  was  then  eighty -one  years 
old.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  both 
of  body  and  mind;  he  had  been  a  life-long  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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His  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  Johrf  O.  Sheeler, 
of  this  notice,  lost  her  mother  when  but  six  weeks 
old.     She  was  reared  by  her  father  and  stepmother 
until   nineteen  years  of  age,  when  she   came  West 
and    after  spending  a  year  in  Wisconsin,  came  to 
this  State.     She  was   engaged   in  teaching  in  Cam- 
bridge Township,  Lenawee  County,  until  her  mar- 
riage.    She  is  a  woman  of  varied  intelligence  and    | 
amiable    character,  and  is  a  notable   housekeeper,    j 
She  has  borne  her  husband   one  daughter,  Malina   j 
May,  the  wife  of  John  O'Leary,  who  now  operates 
the  farm   belonging  to  our  subject.     Mr.  O'Leary 
is  a  native  of  Canada   but  was   reared   in  this  and 
Lenawee  Counties. 

Mr.  Sheeler  and  his  family  are  attendants  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Demo- 
crat, ever  ready  to  cast  his  vote  in  behalf  of  the 
candidates  on  the  party  ticket. 


**-^  ILAS  IIEYSER.  In  noting  the  old  resi- 
dents of  Jackson  City,  the  name  of  Mr- 
Heyser  can  by  no  means  be  properly  omit- 
ted from  the  list.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  prominently  identified  with  its  business  in- 
terests and  is  proprietor  of  a  fine  enterprise  in  the 
shape  of  house  building  materials,  including  lum- 
ber, sash,  doors  and  blinds,  with  headquarters  at  the 
intersection  of  South  Park  and  Waterloo  Avenues. 
He  is  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
county  as  one  of  the  old  landmarks,  substantial  and 
reliable,  and  one  who  has  contributed  his  full  quota 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  section. 

A  native  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was   born  March  3,  1827,  and   is  the  son  of 
Jacob    and   Hannah   (Dingier)   Heyser,   who    were 
natives  of  Pennsylvania  and   the   father  a  farmer 
by   occupation.     They    spent    their   last   years    in 
Pennsylvania.     Silas  completed  a  practical   educa^ 
tion  in  the  schools  of  his  native    town   and  when    | 
approaching  manhood   learned  the  trade  of  a  car-    | 
penter  and  joiner,  at  which  he  worked  in  Pennsyl-    j 
vania  until  1852.    In  the  meantime  he  was  married 
November  3,  1850,  to  Miss  Anna  Kennedy.    Upon 
leaving  the  Keystone  State   he  removed  to  Cleve- 


land, Ohio,  where  he  sojourned  with  his  little  fam- 
ily until  1855,  coming  then  to  Jackson  when  it  was 
a  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants.  He 
worked  as  a  journeyman  until  1859,  then  associated 
himself  in  partnership  with  R.  H.  Remington  and 
they  carried  on  a  general  jobbing  business  until 
1862. 

Mr.  Heyser  then  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business  which  he  has  since  conducted  alone.  He 
commenced  dealing  in  lumber  in  1870,  taking  into 
partnership  his  sons  and  gradually  increasing  his 
facilities  as  the  demand  for  material  increased,  so 
that  now  the  firm  of  Heyser  &  Sons,  probably  does 
the  bulk  of  the  business  in  this  line  in  the  city. 
Besides  this  Mr.  Heyser  cultivates  forty  acres  of 
choice  land,  chiefly  devoted  to  celery.  His  resi- 
dence is  located  at  the  corner  of  Biackstone  and 
Cortland  Streets,  where  Mr.  Heyser  put  up  a  neat 
residence  in  1874,  and  where  he  lias  surrounded 
himself  and  his  family  with  all  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  modern  life. 

Politically,  Mr.  Heyser  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party.  He  is  quite  prominent  in  local 
affairs,  having  represented  his  ward  in  the  City 
Council  and  serving  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  six  years.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee  during  the  erection  of  the 
Central  High  School  building  and  has  been  active 
in  ail  worthy  enterprises  tending  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  city  at  large.  His  religious 
views  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  which  he  is  a  Trustee  and 
chief  pillar,  and  he  superintended  the  furnishing  of 
the  interior  of  the  church  edifice  which  presents  a 
very  artistic  and  attractive  appearance.  Mr.  Ikryser 
is  a  warm  defender  of  the  principles  of  Masonry 
and  a  Sir  Knight  in  the  fraternity,  belonging  to 
Jackson  Lodge,  No.  50.  During  his  residence  of 
forty-five  years  in  this  county  he  has  gathered 
around  him  a  host  of  friends  who  respect  him  alike 
for  his  excellent  personal  qualities  and  his  pro- 
nounced business  ability. 

Mrs.  Anna  (Kennedy)  Heyser  was  born  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  in  1827,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  (Wade)  Kennedy  who  removed  to  Nor- 
ristown, Pa.,during  the  childhood  of  their  daughter, 
who  remained  there  with  them  until  her  marriage. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heyser  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom,  Winfield  C,  a  resident 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  carrying  on  a  prosperous 
business  there  as  a  lumber  manufacturer  and  also 
has  an  interest  in  his  father's  business  at  Jackson. 
This  son  when  twenty-seven  years  old  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Jackson  and  was  one  of  the  Fire  Com- 
missioners. He  possesses  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity and  has  entered  upon  a  career  which  promises 
much  for  the  future.  Although  a  Republican  in 
politics  he  overcame  a  heavy  Democratic  majority 
at  the  time  of  his  election  as  Mayor,  a  fact  which 
indicates  in  a  satisfactory  manner  his  popularity 
among  the  citizens  of  Jackson.  He  went  to  Ten- 
nessee in  1887.  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Sellers,  of  Jackson.  The  younger  son,  Walter 
J.,  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Heyser  &  Sons, 
acquired  a  thorough  education,  being  graduated 
from  Michigan  University  in  the  class  of  1875. 
He  also  has  served  as  Alderman  and  is  interested 
in  the  business  of  his  brother  in  Tennessee.  He 
married  Miss  Lulu  Minty,  who  is  now  deceased. 
The  daughter,  Miss  Regina  Heyser,  became  the 
wife  of  A.  M.  Walker,  Assistant  Cashier  of  the 
Union  Bank  and  continues  her  residence  in  Jackson. 
The  family  occupies  a  high  position,  socially,  num- 
bering their  friends  and  associates  among  the  most 
cultured  people  of  Jackson. 


i 


y    notice 
.,  „      vounc 


ILLIAM  JOHNS.  The  subject  of  this 
otice  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  u  the 
VW  youngest  man  of  his  age  in  Hanover 
Township."  Although  now  oyer  sixty-two  years 
old  he  is  still  vigorous  and  active  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  many  of  the  men  a  score  of  years 
his  junior.  Selfmade  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  his  early  opportunities  were  exceedingly  lim- 
ited, but  nature  endowed  him  with  admirable  qual- 
ities, among  them  being  not  only  a  strong  frame 
physically,  but  the  resolution  and  perseverance 
which  has  crowned  his  labors  with  success. 

Mr.  Johns,  now  the  owner  of  a  good   farm  with 
modern  improvements,  started  out  in  life  at;  the 


foot  of  the  ladder  and  has  accumulated  his  prop- 
erty  solely  by  honest  toil.  No  legacy  was  left 
him  and  no  influential  friends  were  at  hand  to 
assist  him  in  his  struggles  to  become  a  man  among 
men — with  the  exception  of  his  faithful  and  de- 
voted wife  who  is  entitled  to  a  full  meed  of  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  she  has  stood  by  her  hus- 
band, encouraging  him  in  all  his  worthy  ambitions 
and  proving  fully  as  industrious  as  he.  As  the 
result  of  their  united  labors  they  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  comfortable  homestead  and  enjoy 
in  an  unqualified  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  all  who  know  them. 

A  native  of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Johns 
was  born  February  26,  1828,  and  is  the  son  of 
John  Johns,  also  a  native  of  the  Empire  State  and 
a  shoemaker  by  trade.  The  mother  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Cynthia  Rowe  and  died  in  her  native 
State  of  New  York  in  1832,  when  her  son  William 
was  a  lad  four  years  of  age.  It  is  believed  that 
the  father  is  now  also  deceased.  The  six  children 
of  the  parental  family  are  all  living. 

Mr.  Johns  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years,  although 
for  several  years  prior  to  this  he  fully  realized  the 
fact  that  he  must  "paddle  his  own  canoe"  and  he 
practically  commenced  thus  paddling  as  soon  as 
old  enough  to  think.  At  fourteen  he  commenced 
working  for  $6  per  month  and  took  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  pitch  sixty  acres  of  hay 
both  ways.  He  labored  thus  arduously  for  a 
number  of  years,  struggling  to  obtain  a  foothold 
in  life  and  that  which  would  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  home.  He  was  first  wedded,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years,  to  Miss  Sally  Amadon,  and  there  were 
born  to  them  eight  children,  of  whom  the  following 
are  living:  Delevan  married  Miss  Helen  Fowler,  is 
the  father  of  three  children  and  lives  in  Oakland 
County,  this  State;  William  married  Hattie  Case,  is 
the  father  of  two  children  and  lives  near  Pontiac; 
I.  K.  married  Jenny  Fisher,  and  is  the  father  of  two 
children  and  is  farming  on  section  20,  Hanover 
Township;  Arviila  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Fisher,  is  the  mother  of  three  children  and  makes 
her  home  in  Horton ;  Estella,  the  wife  of  Grove 
Fellows,  lives  in  NewYork  State  and  is  the  mother  of 
two   children;   she  is  the   twin   sister  of   Arviila, 
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Mrs.  Sally  Johns  departed  this  life  at  the  homestead 
in  the  State  of  New  York  August  18,  1864. 

In  1865  Mr.  Johns  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline 
Clark  who  died  childless  in  1871.  The  present 
wife  of  our  subject,  who  in  her  girlhood  was  Miss 
Esther  Hatch,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  April 
13,  1872,  is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
(Brownell)  Hatch  who  were  among  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  this  county.  Mr.  Hatch  departed  this 
life  over  forty  years  ago  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  died 
in  1876.  They  were  the  parents  of  live  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living.  Those  besides  Mrs. 
Johns  are  Matthew  and  Henry,  residents  of 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  Esther  (Hatch)  Johns  was  born  April  26, 
1840,  in  Spring  Arbor  Township.  She  wras  trained 
by  a  careful  mother  to  all  useful  housewifely  duties 
and  is  a  fine  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  families  of  this  section.  Of  her 
marriage  with  our  subject  there  have  been  born 
two  children  only:  George,  April  7,  1873,  and 
Edna,  September  28,  1876.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  they  are  the  light  of  the  home,  bright 
and  interesting,  and  will  be  given  the  advantages 
in  keeping  with  their  position  in  life. 

The  Johns  homestead  includes  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres  of  land  free  from  incumbrance.  It  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Johns  twenty-six  years  ago  and 
his  first  dwelling  was  a  log  house  which  with  addi- 
tions and  repairs  he  occupied  until  1881,  when  the 
present  substantial  dwelling  was  substituted.  This 
is  a  square,  well-built  structure,  underneath  which 
is  a  cellar  eight  feet  in  height  with  a  twenty-two- 
inch  wall  which  keeps  out  the  frosts  of  winter  and 
the  heat  of  summer.  Mr.  Johns  with  his  own 
hands  did  a  large  part  of  the  work,  not  only  upon 
the  house  but  on  the  barn  and  other  buildings.  Few 
men  have  been  enabled  to  labor  as  continuously, 
early  and  late  without  being  broken  down  in  health 
and  unfitted  to  enjoy  their  declining  years. 

The  development  and  improvement  of  his  land 
has  allowed  Mr.  Johns  very  little  time  to  meddle 
with  public  affairs  otherwise  than  voting  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket  at  the  general  elections. 
He  has,  however,  served  as  Road  Overseer,  still 
holding  the  office;  he  is  also  the  Treasurer  of 
School  District  No.  9.     In  summing  up  the  bone 


and  sinew  of  Jackson  County,  the  name  of  William 
Johns  can  by  no  means  be  properly  left  out  of  the 
category.  He  has  proven  a  good  citizen  and  a 
hospitable  neighbor  and  has  made  for  himself  a 
record  of  which  his  children  will  never  be  ashamed. 


**# 


-*— 


HARLES  HARRINGTON.  Among  the 
-.  ^  honored  p'oneers  of  Sandstone  Township 
X^^^y  none  are  more  worthy  of  mention  than  he 
with  whose  name  wTe  introduce  this  sketch.  We 
find  him  the  owner  of  one  of  the  best  farms  within 
its  limits,  comprising  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  acres  of  well-tilled  land  on  sections  29  and  32, 
where  by  a  course  of  unflagging  industr}^  and  the 
exercise  of  a  prudent  economy,  he  has  not  only 
built  up  for  himself  a  comfortable  home,  but  has 
laid  by  something  for  a  rainy  day. 

A  native  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  born  March  8,  1836,  and  is  the 
son  of  David  and  Nancy  (Lynch)  Harrington,  who 
were  natives  respectively  of  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts. His  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  been 
of  Irish  origin,  as  his  paternal  great-grandfather 
came  directly  from  that  country.  David  Harring- 
ton, when  twenty-one  years  old,  left  his  native 
hills  on  foot  and  journeyed  westward  until  reach- 
ing Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  This  was  before  his 
marriage.  After  the  birth  of  three  children  he  re- 
moved with  his  little  family  to  Erie  County,  set. 
tling  in  Newstead  Township,  where  they  sojourned 
until  1849.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  they  came 
to  this  county,  locating  in  Parma  Township,  and 
the  father  cultivated  land  on  shares  in  both  Parma 
and  Sandstone  Townships  for  several  years. 

Finally  David  Harrington  having  been  prospered 
in  his  labors,  purchased  land  in  Barry  County  upon 
which  he  settled,  but  only  remained  there  a  short 
time.  Then,  in  1864,  in  company  with  his  son 
Charles,  he  purchased  one  hundred  and  thirty -six 
acres  of  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
latter,  and  to  which  he  added  later  thirty-five  acres. 
This  remained  his  home  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  September  2,  1884.  The  mother  passed  away 
in  1855.     They  had  labored  long  and  well,  endured 
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patiently  the  toils  and  sacrifices  necessary  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  competence,  and  their  names  are 
held  in  grateful  remembrance,  not  only  by  their 
children,  but  by  others  who  have  come  after  them. 
David  Harrington  after  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party,  gave  to  it  his  cordial  support, 
although  never  aspiring  to  office. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  practically  grew  up  with 
the  country.  He  assisted  his  father  in  developing 
the  farm  and  acquired  such  education  as  was  to  be 
obtained  in  the  common  schools.  He  remained  un- 
der the  home  roof  until  nearly  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  was  then  married,  April  25,  1861,  to  Miss 
Mary  Titus.  Of  this  union  there  was  born  one 
child,  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  died  when  three  years 
old.  Mrs.  Mary  Harrington  departed  this  life  in 
Barry  County,  in  1862. 

Mr.  Harrington,  December  12,  1865,  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  Miss  Melissa  Crawford,  a 
native  of  this  county.  This  lady  was  born  Janu- 
ary 10,  1844,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
Sarah  L.  (Ingraham)  Crawford,  who  were  natives 
of  New  York  and  the  father  born  in  Steuben 
County.  The  Crawford  family  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Irish  ancestry,  while  the  Ingrahams  were  proba- 
bly from  England.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton emigrated  from  New  York  State  to  Michigan 
in  1836,  and  the  father  purchased  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  Government  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  Sandstone  Township.  Not  a  furrow  had 
been  turned  upon  it,  and  the  first  business  of  Mr. 
Crawford  was  to  put  up  a  shanty,  where  his  family 
took  refuge  until  he  could  build  a  substantial  log 
house.  From  the  latter  they  removed  in  due  time 
to  a  modern  brick  dwelling.  He  was  among  the 
first  settlers  in  that  region  and  lived  there  until 
the  spring  of  1869.  Then,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  he  removed  to  Johnson  County,  Kan.,  where 
the}7  now  live  at  an  advanced  age,but  surrounded  by 
all  the  comforts  of  life.  They  celebrated  their  gold- 
en wedding  in  the  fall  of  1886,  an  occasion  which 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present.  The 
expressions  of  good- will  tendered  them  by  friends, 
neighbors  and  relatives  indicated  in  a  marked  man- 
ner the  esteem  and  confidence  in  which  they  are 
held. 

To  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Crawford    there  was    born    a 


family  of  ten    children:  Stephen  Alfred,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  North  Dakota;  Albert  A.,  lives  in  Johnson 
County,  Kan.;  Mortimer  H.,  is  a  resident  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Melissa  A.,  (Mrs.  Harrington)  was 
the  next  in  order  of  birth;  Paulina  A.  is   the  wife 
of  M.  G.  Carlton,  of  Crass  Lake,  this  State;  Silecia 
married  Charles  Markham,  and   they  live  in  Hano- 
ver; Lo vina    is    the  wife    of  J.  Daniels,  of  Black- 
man    Township;  Ada   L.  married    C.   G.    Hunter, 
and  they  live  in  Johnson  County,  Kan.;  Julius  A. 
is  a  resident  of  Grand  Rapids,  Dak.;  Juan  D.  is  in 
Spring  Hill,  Kan.     Four    children  have  been  born 
to  Mr.  and    Mrs.  Harrington,  viz.:     Frank   J.,  who 
is  attending  the  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti;  Adah 
Louise,  Frederick  and  Herbert  D.     Frederick  occu- 
pies  himself  as    a    teacher.     Mr.  Harrington    is   a 
stanch  supporter  of  Republican    principles,  and  as 
one  of  the  representative  pioneers   of  the  county, 
occupies   no  unimportant  place   among  its  people. 
He  has  been   an    interested    witness  of  its  growth 
and  development,  and    by   maintaining  one  of  its 
best  homesteads  has  thus  contributed  in  bringing  it 
to  its  present    position  among   the  prosperous  and 
intelligent  communities  of  the  Wolverine  State. 


ON.  JOHN  E.  TYRRELL,  present  Repre- 
sentative from  the  First  District  of  Jackson 
County,  to  the  State  Legislature,  looks  after 
\5gg)  the  interests  of  the  city  and  two  townships, 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself,  and  satisfactory 
to  his  constituents.  He  was  elected  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  the  fall  of  1888,  and  is  Chairman  of 
the  Iona  Reformatory  Committee,  besides  being  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  and  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Tyrrell  was  the  father  of,  and  the  prime 
mover  in  the  introduction  of  the  free  text  book  bill 
which  was  passed  by  both  Flouses,  signed  by  the 
Governor,  and  has  now  become  a  law;  and  it  is  a 
measure  which  has  received  the  endorsement  of  all 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  education.  He  also  introduced  the  Bois 
Blanc  bill  which  prohibited  the  hunting  of  deer  in 
that  section  for  ten  years,  which  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  lovers  of  the   hunt,  thus    pre- 
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venting  their  legitimate  prey  from  being  extermi- 
nated. Another  bill  introduced  by  this  efficient 
Legislator,  was  one  making  it  a  finable  offense  for 
the  driver  of  a  street  car  to  cross  a  railroad  cross- 
ing without  first  coming  to  a  full  stop.  This  meas- 
ure which  is  now  enforced,  has  caused  a  perceptible 
diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents  occurring 
within  the  city  limits  in  connection  with  steam  cars. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland, was  born  in  that  city  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1847,  and  was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents 
when  a  little  lad  of  four  years.  They  settled  first 
in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  later  removed  to 
Canada,  where  the  parents  spent  their  last  days. 
John  E.  completed  his  education  in  the  college  at 
Ford  ham,  N.  Y.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Fifty-sixth  New 
York  Infantry,  serving  as  a  Corporal,  and  was  in 
active  service  four  months.  Returning  then  to 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  he  sojourned  there  until  January 
1,  1867,  when  he  was  commissioned  as  an  officer  on 
Gen.  Halpin's  Staff  in  the  rebellion  in  the  Dublin 
District,  and  in  that  capacity  took  part  in  the  con- 
flict which  followed.  On  the  7th  of  March  follow- 
ing, he  was  captured  in  the  Weakley  Mountains, 
and  confined  in  the  Mt.  Jay  Government  Prison  un- 
til May  23,  under  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act,  which  included  any  man  from  the  United 
States  wearing  square-toed  shoes. 

After  his  release,  Mr.  Tyrrell  returned  to  New 
York  State,  and  shortly  afterward  came  to  Detroit, 
engaging,  in  1868,  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company.  Since  1869  he  has  been  the  regu- 
lar dispatcher  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
having  held  the  same  office  now  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  married  at  Dex- 
ter, Mich.,  August  31,  1870,  to  Miss  Kate  A.  Will- 
sey.  This  lady  was  born  in  Washtenaw  County, 
this  State,  and  the  home  then  established  is  now 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  four  interesting  chil- 
dren, viz.:  Edward  C,  Katie  Nell,  Albert  H.,  and 
John  W.  The  family  residence  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  is  the  fre- 
quent resort  of  its  most  cultured  people. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  possesses  fine  musical  tastes,  and  or- 
ganized the  church  choir  of  St.  Mary's,  of  which 
he  is  chorister.     He  is  also  an  active  member  of 


Edward  Fomeroy  Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Jack- 
son. He  organized  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge 
at  Jackson,  all  the  Chairs  of  which  he  has  passed, 
and  he  has  been  a  Representative  to  the  Grand 
Lodge.  In  1886  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
a  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and 
was  elected  State  Executor  of  that  body,  in  which 
office  he  is  now  serving  his  second  term  and  third 
year.  Until  being  nominated  for  the  Legislature, 
he  had  steadily  declined  becoming  an  office  holder. 
He  is  prominent  in  military  circles,  being  now  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment,  Michi- 
gan National  Guard,  and  he  was  also  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Emmet  Rifles  (Company  II ), 
which  he  commanded  for  six  years. 

'feSi^. 


S  LDER  THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Among  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Columbia  Township  may 
j — j  be  mentioned  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who 
came  to  Michigan  as  early  as  1840,  and  located  on 
a  small  farm  in  Norvell  Township.  He  lived 
there  probably  two  or  three  years,  in  the  meantime 
making  some  improvements,  and  then  removed  to 
his  present  farm  in  Columbia  Township.  This 
place  at  the  present  time  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  spot  upon  which  he  located  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  it  being  then  a  tract  of  wild  land  upon 
which  probably  the  foot  of  a  white  man  had  seldom 
trod..  The  labors  of  a  life-time  have  transformed 
it  into  a  comfortable  homestead.  It  embraces  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  is  pleasantly 
located  on  section  34. 

The  birthplace  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  Tillstock- 
ville,  Shropshire,  England,  and  the  date  thereof 
July,  1807.  His  father,  William  Johnson,  was 
likewise  a  native  of  that  shire,  and  the  descendant 
of  an  old  and  well  established  family  of  pure  Eng- 
lish stock.  He  was  carefully  reared  by  excellent 
parents,  and  chose  farming  for  his  life  vocation. 
Upon  reaching  man's  estate  he  was  married,  in  his 
native  place,  to  Miss  Jane  Hughes,  who  was  of 
birth  and  ancestry  similar  to  his  own.  They  set- 
tled on  a  farm  near  the  place  of  their  birth  and 
became  the  parents  of  five  children.     The  mother 
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died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  is  remembered  as  a 
lady  possessing  all  the  Christian  virtues,  being  de- 
voted to  her  family,  a  faithful  friend  and  a  hos- 
pitable neighbor. 

In  1832,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
William  Johnson  came  to  America,  landing  in  New 
York  City  after  a  long  and  tedious  ocean  voyage. 
He  was  in  limited  circumstances,  and  at  once 
sought  employment,  securing  work  on  the  Hudson 
&  Albany  canal.  Later  he  went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
and  entered  the  employ  of  a  Mr.  Gregory,  whom 
he  had  known  and  whom  he  had  worked  for  in 
England.  While  in  the  employ  of  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Gregory,  he  was  a  second  time  married, 
Deciding  then  to  seek  the  West  he  came  to  this 
State,  locating  first  at  Clinton,  and  subsequently 
comiirg  to  this  county  and  purchasing  land  in 
Norvell  Township.  Of  this  union  there  were  born 
three  children,  in  this  township,  and  after  his 
removal  to  Kent  County,  this  State,  two  more  child- 
ren were  added  to  the  family  circle.  William 
Johnson  departed  this  life  at  an  advanced  age,  at 
his  home  in  Kent  County.  His  last  wife  survived 
him  ten  years,  when  she  also  was  called  hence. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  second  child 
of  his  father's  first  marriage,  and  subsequently 
made  his  home  for  a  time  with  his  paternal  grand- 
mother. He  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  when  quite  young  was  employed  at  the  pottery 
works  in  Staffordshire,  and  was  thus  occupied  for 
a  period  of  eighteen  years.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Wagg,  a  native  of 
Staffordshire,  and  whose  father  was  also  employed 
in  the  pottery  works,  as  a  packer  in  the  warehouse. 
After  the  birth  of  four  children,  Mr.  Johnson,  not 
satisfied  with  his  condition  or  his  prospects,  decided 
to  seek  a  home  in  the  New  World  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  financial  condition.  Setting  out  in  1 840 
with  his  two  oldest  children,  leaving  the  mother 
and  the  two  younger  in  England,  he  landed  in  New 
York  City,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  where 
he  found  himself  out  of  money.  He  had  with  him 
a  valuable  book,  and  with  this  he  was  compelled  to 
part  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  prosecuting  his 
journey.  He  thus  made  his  way  with  his  boys  to 
Toledo,  whence  he  proceeded  by  rail  to  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and    leaving    his   baggage  at  the  depot    to 


pay  for  his  fare,  he  then  started  on  foot  with  his 
children  and  walked  to  Tecumseh.  He  there  met 
a  kind  and  hospitable  man  who  extended  to  him 
aid  and  sympathy,  keeping  him  and  his  children 
over  night  and  providing  for  them  a  passage  to 
Napoleon,  where  they  arrived  the  following  clay. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Johnson  secured  employment 
for  a  short  time,  and  by  borrowing  a  little  money 
from  one  Mr.  Harvey  Austin,  now  deceased,  he,  in 
August,  that  same  year,  returned  to  New  York 
City  to  meet  his  wife  and  the  other  two  children. 
The  re-united  family,  strong  in  a  mutual  sympathy 
and  companionship,  now  sought  the  West  for  a 
permanent  home.  Locating  in  Napoleon  Township 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife  sought  employment, 
finding  not  only  work  but  friends,  and  from  that 
time  their  fortunes  began  to  mend,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  had  a  farm  paid  for,  and 
were  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life. 
The  wife  and  mother  attained  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty  years,  and  departed  this  life  at  the  home- 
stead, October  8,  1876.  She  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  and  a  lady  possessing 
many  estimable  qualities,  which  endeared  her  not 
only  to  her  own  family,  but  to  many  friends. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  1878,  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage in  Norvell  Township,  with  Mrs.  Harriet 
(Smith)  James.  This  lady  was  also  of  English 
birth  and  parentage,  a  native  of  Newburg,  Leices- 
tershire, and  born  October  12,  1821.  Her  father, 
Richard  Smith,  likewise  of  Leicestershire,  was 
an  honest,  hard- working  laborer,  and  spent  his 
entire  life  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  when 
his  daughter  Harriet  was  an  infant  of  nine  months, 
he  being  then  sixty-two  years  old.  When  fom- 
teen  years  old  Miss  Harriet  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  (Barker)  Smith,  and  a  married  brother,  set 
out,  in  1835,  for  the  United  States,  taking  passage 
at  Liverpool,  and  landing  in  New  York  City  after 
an  ocean  voyage  of  four  weeks  and  two  days. 

In  the  great  metropolis  the  little  family  remained 
that  winter,  and  when  the  ice  had  gone  from  North 
River  they  made  their  way  to  Albany  and  thence  to 
Michigan  Territory.  Locating  near  Dundee,  Mon- 
roe County,  they  sojourned  there  until  after  the 
death  of  the  mother.  Miss  Harriet,  then  grown  to 
womanhood,  came  to  this  county,  and  in  due  time 
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married  William  James,  an  Englishman  who  (Med 
in  Leslie,  Ingham  County,  without  children.  Mrs. 
James  lived  there  until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  John- 
son. Of  this  union  there  are  no  children.  Will- 
iam, the  eldest  son  of  the  first  marriage,  took  to 
wife  Miss  Amanda  Mitchell,  and  is  engaged  as 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  at  Jackson.  Thomas,  a 
farmer,  married  Alice  Meyers,  and  they  live  near 
Jeffersonville ;  John  is  occupied  as  a  carpenter  and 
general  mechanic,  at  Jackson ;  James  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kelley,  and  resides  on  a  farm  in  Colum- 
bia Township. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  together  with  his  ex- 
cellent -wife,  has  been  identified  with  the  Baptist 
Church  for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Johnson  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  filled  its  pulpit  acceptably 
in  this  county  and  various  other  places.  He  is 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  Master's  cause,  and  has 
labored  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  it3  promotion. 
He  voted  for  John  C.  Fremont  at  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  since  given  his 
political  support  to  its  principles. 


0.AHUM    STONE.     F< 
/   acquainted  with  the 
j   growth  of   the  grand 


AHUM  STONE.  Few  are  so  thoroughly 
early  history  and  the 
and  State  of  Michigan  as 
he  with  whose  name  we  begin  this  biographical  no- 
tice. He  became  a  resident  of  the  Territory  in 
1836,  and  has  lived  to  see  what  was  at  that  time  a 
region  of  heavily  timbered  and  almost  unsettled 
land,  with  small  villages  and  towns  scattered 
throughout  its  vast  extent,  a  prosperous,  well-set- 
tled, finely  cultivated  and  beautiful  country.  In 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  State,  Mr.  Stone  bore  a  part  for  some  time,  and 
amid  the  arduous  and  stirring  scenes  of  pioneer  life 
he  was  ever  found  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  in  want  of  assistance  in  any  form,  and  so 
conducted  himself  under  all  circumstances  as  to  se- 
cure the  hearty  respect  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

From  a  history  of  the  town  of  Fitzwilliam, 
N.  H.,  published  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Norton,  and 
containing  a  genealogical  record  of  the  early  fami- 


lies by  Joel  Whittemore,  we  glean  the  following 
regarding  the  paternal  progenitors  of  our  subject: 
The  first  arrival  in  this  country  was  Gregory  Stone, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Stone,  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter in  the  west  of  England.  He  embarked  at  Ips- 
wich on  the  ship  "Increase,"  April  15,  1635,  and 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  his  descendants  locat- 
ing in  Farmington  and  adjoining  towns.  Following 
him  in  order  of  birth  was  his  son  Samuel,  born 
May  23,  1685,  and  succeeding  him  was  another 
Samuel  born  about  1714.  The  latter  married  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  (Stow)  Clarke, 
and  resided  in  Farmington.  Their  son  Samuel, 
born  November  13,  1750,  married  Anna  Stacy, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Witherby) 
Stacy.  In  1777  he  removed  to  Fitzwilliam,  accom- 
plishing the  journey  with  teams,  as  was  the  practice 
in  those  days,  and  became  an  early  settler  of  that 
town.  He  bought  a  tract  of  land  upon  which  was 
a  sawmill,  and  clearing  a  considerable  portion,  re- 
sided there  until  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
spending  his  last  days  with  a  son  at  Swanzey. 

Nathaniel  Stacy  Stone,  son  of  the  couple  last 
named  and  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Fitz- 
william, and  having  reached  a  proper  age  wrent  to 
Harvard,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith, and  where  he  remained  until  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Philemon  Priest,  of 
that  town.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  his 
native  place,  where  he  remained  until  1841,  at 
which  time  he  and  his  wife  came  to  Michigan  and 
resided  with  our  subject  until  1856  when  they  went 
to  live  with  their  daughter  in  Adrian.  There  both 
died  in  1866,  the  doth  of  the  wife  taking  place 
just  one  week  before  that  of  her  husband.  The 
parental  family  was  made  up  of  five  children,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  years  of  maturity  and  four  of 
whom  married;  three  of  them  yet  survive. 

Nahum  Stone,  of  whom  we  write,  was  born  in 
Fitzwilliam,  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  July  18, 
1811,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
town.  There  were  no  railroads  in  the  United 
States  during  his  youth,  Boston  and  Montreal  were 
their  nearest  markets  and  depots  of  supplies,  and 
to  those  places  journeys  were  made.  Mr.  Stone 
remained  witli  his  parents  until  he  had  reached  his 
majority,  and   then  started  in  life   for  himself  by 
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working  on  a  farm  by  the  month.  In  1836  he  and 
his  brother  Charles  determined  to  visit  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  with  a  view  of  locating  therein. 
Their  father  drove  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  carrying  them 
so  far  on  their  journey,  and  thence  they  embarked 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  after  reaching  Buffalo  took 
the  steamer  "North  America,"  Capt.  Edwards  in 
command,  for  Toledo.  A  railroad  was  in  process 
of  construction  from  that  city  to  Adrian  and  the 
ties  and  timber  to  be  used  for  rails  were  down; 
upon  these  rails  the  two  3roung  men  walked  the  en- 
tire distance  to  Adrian,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
small  village  in  the  midst  of  a  sparsely  settled  re- 
gion. 

After  making  inquiries  regarding  the  country 
round  about,  Nahum  and  Charles  Stone  went  to  the 
southwestern  part  of  Lenawee  County  and  bought 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  14,  in  what  is  now 
Medina  Township.  The  land,  for  which  they  paid 
$4  per  acre,  was  timbered  and  the  first  work  of  the 
young  men  was  to  cut  down  a  few  trees,  from 
which  to  build  a  small  log  house  in  the  clearing 
thus  made.  Here  they  set  up  their  bachelor's  hall, 
continuing  their  clearing  and  improving  the  land, 
a^d  finding  their  recreation  in  hunting  deer,  wild 
turkeys  and  wolves,  which  were  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  in  the  sparing  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-men  which  their  situation  permitted. 

In  1838,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  returned  East 
and  in  Battleboro,  Vt.,  on  August  21,  of  that  year, 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizi  A.  Buffum,  a 
native  of  Richmond,  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Jedediah  and  Ruth  (Buxton) 
Buffum,  old  residents  of  New  England.  Mr.  Buf- 
fum was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  English  an- 
cestry while  his  wife  was  of  English  and  French 
parentage. 

In  June,  1839,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  journeyed 
toward  their  future  home  and  until  1865  resided 
upon  the  farm  in  Lenawee  County,  where  the  wife 
bore  her  share  of  the  labors  and  privations  incident 
to  their  primitive  surroundings,  until  the  improve 
ment  and  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  their  own  fortunes  overcame  the  need  for 
so  arduous  toil,  and  allowed  the  worthy  couple  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  greater  ease  to  which  their 
earlier  years  fairly  entitled  them. 


Upon  leaving  the  farm  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  re- 
moved to  Deer  Park,  LaSalle  County,  111.,  and  two 
years  later  to  Eaton  County,  Mich.,  purchasing  a 
farm  near  Olivet,  upon  which  they  resided  until 
1880.  They  then  took  up  their  residence  in  Jack- 
son, retiring  from  active  pursuits  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  Here  Mrs.  Stone  breathed 
her  last  September  16,  1884,  leaving  behind  the  re- 
cord of  a  well-spent  life  as  a  legacy  to  her  sorrow- 
ing family  and  her  many  friends.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stone  six  children  have  been  born,  who  bear  the 
names  of  Emily  Augusta,  Addison  G.,  Nathaniel 
Stacy,  Rosamond  Hotchkiss,  Fannie  Eliza  and  Els- 
worth  B.  Emily  is  the  wife  of  Willard  K.  Nor  vis, 
and  their  home  is  in  Vermontville,  Eaton  County ; 
Addison  married  Esther  Carver  and  lives  at  Olivet, 
Eaton  County;  Stacy  married  Althea  Bos  worth, 
their  home  being  in  Allegan;  the  other  members  of 
the  family  are  yet  single. 

Politically,  Mr.  Stone  was  first  a  Whig  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  part}'  became 
identified  with  it.  While  residing  in  Indiana  he 
and  his  wife  united  with  the  Congregational 
Church.  A  lithographic  portrait  of  the  worthy 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  shown  on  another  page  of 
this  Album. 


^  AVID  D.  TRUMBULL.     There  was  proba- 
jjj  bly  not  within    the   limits   of   Sandstone 

^  Township  a  man  more  favorably  or  widely 
known  than  the  late  Mr.  Trumbull,  who 
made  his  way  to  Michigan  Territory  as  early  as 
1833.  He  then  settled  in  this  township,  of  which 
he  was  a  resident  until  his  death,  and  by  his  enter- 
prise and  progressive  spirit  entered  largely  into  its 
growth  and  development.  He  was  of  New  England 
antecedents  and  was  born  June  29,  1811,  in 
Colchester,  Conn. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Mather)  Trumbull,  also  natives  of  New 
England  and  supposably  of  Scotch  ancestry.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Trumbull,  Sr., 
served  as  a  soldier  and  chaplain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.     The  father  of  Mr.  Trumbull  died  in 
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Michigan  and  the  mother  in  Colchester,  Conn. 
David  D.  was  reared  to  manhood  on  a  farm  m  his 
native  State  and  completed  his  studies  at  Bacon 
Academy  in  Colchester.  He  was  the  fourth  of  six 
son  born  to  his  parents,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ben- 
jamin by  name,  came  to  the  West  and  for  some 
time  before  his  decease  was  the  Receiver  of  Cus- 
toms at  Omaha,  Neb.  John,  an  early  settler  of  this 
county,  is  now  deceased;  Erastus  likewise  came  to 
this  county  and  is  still  living  here;  Lyman,  the 
well-known  ex-Senator  from  Illinois,  is  now  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  Chicago;  George  also  practiced  law 
in  that  city  for  a  time  and  is  now  deceased. 

Upon  coming  to  this  county  Mr.  Trumbull  se- 
cured eighty  acres  of  land  from  the  Government, 
located  on  section  25,  Sandstone  Township,  upon 
which  he  operated  until  1837.  He  then  removed 
to  section  36,  where  his  son  Benjamin  now  lives. 
There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying 
October  18,  1889.  Mr.  Trumbull  was  married  in 
October,  1837,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Latimer,  widow 
of  Nathan  G.  Latimer  who  died  in  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Trumbull  was  born  February  19,  1811,  in 
New  York  State  and  was  the  daughter  of  Strick- 
land and  Lydia  (Latimer)  Beck  with,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Connecticut.  When  she  was  a  child  her 
mother  removed  from  New  York  State  to  Connec- 
ticut, where  she  resided  until  a  maiden  of  eighteen 
years,  when  she  was  first  married  to  N.  G.  Lati- 
mer. Of  this  union  there  was  born  one  child  only, 
a  daughter,  Sabra  E.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Sutton,  of  Albion,  this  State. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trumbull  there  was  also  born 
one  child,  a  son,  Benjamin,  who  now  resides  on  the 
old  homestead.  David  D.  Trumbull  was  a  man  of 
wide  experience  and  strong  constitution,  keenly 
observant  of  what  was  going  on  around  him  in  the 
world  and  one  who  in  all  respects  was  a  useful 
member  of  the  community.  Hands  and  brain  were 
always  busy  devising  some  project  for  the  good  of 
his  own  immediate  family  or  his  neighbors.  He 
was  a  pronounced  Democrat,  politically,  and  prom- 
nent  in  the  counsels  of  his  party  while  remaining 
there.  During  the  Civil  War,  however,  having 
canvassed  both  sides  of  the  contest  in  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  manner,  he  decided  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  change  his  political  sentiments  and  wheeled 


over  into  the  Republican  ranks.  Upon  the  nomin- 
ation of  Horace  Greeley,  however,  for  President, 
he  went  back  to  the  Democracy  and  continued  with 
them  until  his  death. 

David  D.  Trumbull  represented  Sandstone  Town- 
ship for  many  years  in  the  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, with  credit  to  himself  and  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents.  He  served  as 
County  Treasurer  two  years  and  for  many  years  was 
County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor.  His  widow  is 
still  living,  making  her  home  with  her  son  Benja- 
min at  the  old  homestead,  and  is  now  in  the  eight- 
ieth year  of  her  age. 

Benjamin  Trumbull,  of  this  county,  was  born  in 
Sandstone  Township,  September  7,  1839, was  reared 
on  the  pioneer  homestead  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  district  schools.  Later  he  attended 
the  High  School  at  Jackson.  In  1859  he  entered 
the  Michigan  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  and 
after  an  attendance  of  four  years  was  graduated, 
in  1863.  from  the  literary  department.  Subse- 
quently for  a  time  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
his  uncle,  Lyman  Trumbull,  at  Chicago.  Then 
going  to  Washington,  1).  C,  he  officiated  as  clerk 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  during  six  sessions  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  his  uncle,  the 
Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull  was  Chairman. 

In  1869  Benjamin  Trumbull  came  back  to  this 
county  and,  taking  up  his  abode  on  the  old  farm, 
has  since  lived  there  looking  after  the  estate  and 
superintending  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He 
was  married,  November  14,  1865,  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Kellogg,  a  native  of  Washtenaw  County  who  was 
born  May  11th,  1836.  Mrs.  Trumbull  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  and  Almacy  (Rouse)  Kellogg,  who 
were  natives  of  Connecticut.  Of  this  union  there 
have  been  born  two  children,  the  elder  of  whom,  a 
son,  Lyman  B.,  is  attending  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor.  The  daughter,  Carrie  J.,  is 
pursuing  her  studies  in  the  High  School  at  Jack- 
son. Benjamin  Trumbull  is  the  owner  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  acres  of  well  developed  land  with 
good  buildings,  this  comprising  the  homestead  in- 
stituted by  his  honored  father.  He  is  a  sound  Re- 
publican, politically,  and  is  now  serving  his  fourth 
term  as  Township  Supervisor.  He  has  been  Secre- 
tary of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
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pany  of  Jackson  County  for  about  fifteen  years. 
He  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  belong  to  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Sandstone. 

The  Trumbull  family  have  made  for  themselves 
a  grand  record  in  the  AVest  and  have  done  honor 
to  their  ancestry,  who  in  their  time  were  prominent 
in  New  England  history,  people  of  a  strong  charac- 
ter and  vigorous  frames.  The  family  escutcheon  has 
not  been  tarnished  by  an  unworthy  act  of  any  of 
them,  and  the  representatives  of  the  present  gener- 
ation bid  fair  to  hand  down  to  their  posterity  a 
record  as  clean  and  honorable  as  that  which  has 
descended  to  them  from  their  progenitors. 


EDWARD  W.  BARBER.  Among  the  most 
ig)  pleasant  homes  of  Jackson  City  may  be 
ma^fj  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  Barber,  which  occu- 
pies No.  501  West  Main  Street,  where  the  proprie- 
tor is  living  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  life, 
with  the  exception  of  editorial  labor  on  the  Daily 
Patriot.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  since 
1878,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
the  county  for  many  years.  The  descendant  of 
of  good  New  England  stock,  he  was  born  in  Ben- 
son, Portland  County,  Vt.,  July  3,  1828,  and  came 
to  Michigan  with  his  father's  family,  in  1839,  when 
a  boy  of  eleven  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  Eaton  and  Jackson  Counties. 

Edward  H.  Barber,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  settled  at  Vermontville,  Eaton  County, 
upon  coming  to  Michigan,  and  continued  to  reside 
there  until  his  death  in  1866.  In  1847,  Edward 
W.,  went  to  Marshall  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  in 
the  office  of  the  Marshall  Expounder,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years.  Later  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  and  subse- 
quently was  the  city  and  commercial  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Daily  Democrat,  which  was  ttie  first  daily 
Free-Soil  paper  published  in  Michigan.  He  acted 
in  that  capacity  a  few  years,  then,  in  1854,  turned 
his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  at  Vermont- 
ville. 

In  1857  Mr.  Barber,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
evinced  more  than  ordinary  ability  intellectually, 


was  appointed  First  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives,  which  position  he  also 
filled  in  1859,  and  was  chosen  Clerk  in  1861  and 
1863.  In  1861-5  he  was  Clerk  of  Eaton  County, 
and  in  1865-7  was  Register  of  Deeds. 

In  January,  1864,  Mr.  Barber  was  appointed 
Reading  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  and  served  in  that  capacity  through 
the  Thirty-eight,  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Con- 
gressional sessions,  and  in  1869  he  was  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  States  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  holding  this  office  over 
four  years.  In  March,  1873,  he  was  appointed 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  served 
through  the  second  term  of  Grant's  administration, 
after  which  he  declined  the  further  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  life.  From  1861  until  1878 
he  made  his  home  in  Charlotte,  removing  in  the 
latter  year  to  Jackson,  of  which  he  has  since  been 
a  resident.  In  1863,  at  the  re-organization  of  the 
Grand  River  Valley  Railroad  Company,  Mr.  Bar- 
ber was  chosen  a  Director,  and  later  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  which  offices  he  still  holds.  For  eight 
years  past  he  has  been  the  editorial  writer  of  the 
Jackson  Daily  Patriot. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  married,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1853,  to  Martha  A.  Dwight.  This  lady 
was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  and  came  to  Ver- 
montville,  this  State,  with  her  mother  in  1843. 
She  is  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Dwight,  an  early 
settler  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  who  located  there  in 
1634,  directly  after  emigrating  from  Dedham, 
England.  Mrs.  Barber's  father,  Peregrine  Dwight 
was  born  March  15,  1795,  and  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  farmer  at  Belchertown  and  Niagara 
Falls,  dying  at  the  latter  place  about  1842. 

The  mother  of  Mrs.  Barber  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Lucy  Hamilton ;  she  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Chauncy 
Hamilton,  of  Brookfield,  that  State.  After  the 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  came  to  Michigan 
with  her  five  children,  settling  in  Vermontville  in 
1843,  and  died  at  that  place  in  January,  1880. 

Edward  H.  Barber,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Benson,  Vt.,  in  1794,  and  was  the  son  of 
David  Barber,  who  died  there  in  1804.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  first  settler  of  Benson,  locating  there  in 
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1793,  and  putting  up  the  first  grist  and  saw  mill 
and  also  the  first  dwelling  in  that  place,  having 
moved  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Edward  II.  there 
grew  to  man's  estate  and  married  Miss  Rebecca 
Griswold.  They  came  to  Michigan  in  1839,  tak- 
ing up  a  tract  of  heavy  timber  land,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Barber  cut  away  with  his  own 
hands,  in  the  construction  of  his  farm.  This  was 
long  before  the  days  of  railroads  and  the  journey 
was  made  laboriously,  consuming  eight  days  from 
Detroit  to  Vermontville,  a  distance  which  can  now 
be  traversed  in  less  than  four  hours.  The  family 
was  first  domiciled  in  a  log  house,  but  later  aban- 
doned this  for  a  commodious  frame  dwelling.  The 
fattier  put  up  the  first  sawmill  in  the  place  and  car- 
ried on  farming  until  resting  from  his  earthly  la- 
bors, in  1866. 

The  elder  Barber  was  prominent  in  local  politics, 
a  liberal  and  public  -spirited  man,  who  assisted  in 
organizing  the  town,  and  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  first  school  at  Vermontville,'  which 
was  comprised  of  a  colony  from  the  Green  Mount- 
ain State.  He  likewise  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the  academy.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  died  in  Vermont,  in  1838, 
the  year  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Michigan.  There  were  born  to  the  parents  four 
sons,  all  of  whom  came  to  the  West,  and  three  are 
still  living,  those  besides  our  subject  being;  Hc- 
mer  G.,  a  merchant  of  Vermontville;  John  C,  who 
for  eight  years  has  been  the  Sheriff  of  Calhoun, 
County  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Battle  Creek; 
Noel  A.  died  at  Marshall,  while  employed  in  a 
dry -goods  store. 


^  AMES  O.  BIBBINS.  In  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve to  posterity  the  names  of  the  honored 
pioneers  of  Jackson  County,  foremost  among 
this  hardy  race  of  men  should  be  noted  the 
subject  of  this  record,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few 
men  living  who  have  any  claim  to  being  called  a 
pioneer.  His  career  presents  a  history  of  more 
titan  ordinary  interest,  and  the  sceqes  which  he  has 


witnessed  since  the  early  days  of  Michigan,  if  prop- 
erly written  up,  would  comprise  a  volume  interest- 
ing alike  to  old  and  young.  In  all  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  true  pioneer,  there  is  little  lacking  in 
the  character  of  Mr.  Bibbins,  he  being  possessed  of 
those  sturdy  and  substantial  qualities  which  lrave 
worn  well,  and  which  have  gained  him  the  unquali- 
fied respect  of  all  who  have  known  him.  Side  by 
side  with  her  husband,  the  good  old  mother,  who 
for  so  many  years  has  been  the  wise  counselor  and 
helpmate  of  her  husband,  is  still  spared  to  him,  and 
is  no  less  the  object  of  reverent  affection  than  is  he. 
Living  with  them,  is  their  son,  George,  who  has 
charge  of  the  farm,  and  who  will  in  due  time  be- 
come owner  of  the  estate,  he  having  purchased  the 
interest  of  the  other  heirs.  The  family  is  a  promi- 
nent one  in  this  part  of  the  county  where  they 
have  made  for  themselves  an  admirable  record. 

The  immediate  progenitor  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  Amaziah  Bibbins,  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton County,  N.  Y.  The  family  originated  in  Wales, 
and  the  patronymic  was  originally  written  uBeb- 
ens."  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
Samuel  Bibbins.  Amaziah,  who  was  reared  to  farm 
pursuits,  chose  this  for  his  vocation  in  life,  and  in 
181G  removed  from  his  native  place  to  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  the 
mother  of  James  O.,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Leah 
Storm.  She  likewise  wras  a  native  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  descended  from  John  of  Barneveld, 
known  in  history  as  the  '"Advocate  of  Holland." 
He  was  beheaded  in  1619,  a  martyr  to  his  country's 
cause.  His  two  sons  were  afterward  captured,  one 
being  executed,  and  the  other  escaping  to  Amer- 
ica. 

Mary,  daughter  of  John  of  Barneveld,  came  to 
America  and  became  the  wife  of  James  Storm,  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Continental  Army  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Among  their  children 
was  Leah,  the  mother  of  our  subject.  Of  her  mar- 
riage with  Amaziah  Bibbins,  there  were  born  four 
children,  two  onty  of  whom  are  living:  James  O., 
our  subject,  and  his  sister,  Rachel,  the  wife  of 
James  Weed,  a  native  of  New  York  City.  They 
are  residents  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  have  one  son, 
Pr,  Charles  R,  Weed,  a  prominent  physician  of  tlm^ 
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city.  Mrs.  Leah  (Storm)  Bibbins,  was  born  in 
1784,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Covington,  N.  Y., 
October  17,  1819,  when  her  son,  James  O.  was  a  lad 
of  eight  years  lacking  one  day,  he  having  been  born 
October  18,  1811,  at  Palatine,  N.  Y. 

The  second  wife  of  AmaziahrBibbins,  was  Eliza- 
beth Lent,  who  became  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, and  died  October  28,  1878.  His  death  took 
place  January  9,  1864,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  he  having  been  born  March  10,  1784. 
He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  promi- 
nent in  his  community,  serving  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  occupying  other  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  later  was  captain  of  a  company  of 
New  York  Militia. 

After  his  mother's  death,  James  O.  Bibbins  con- 
tinued living  with  his  father,  attending  the  district 
school,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  various  em- 
ployments of  farm  life.  When  twenty-four  years 
old,  he  was  married  May  29,  1836,  to  Miss  Lovisa, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Hannah  (Hall)  Storm. 
Mr.  Storm  was  a  native  of  Washington  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  born  July  15,  1785.  He  followed  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  died  at  Covington,  N.  Y.,  in 
1862.  His  wife,  Hannah,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
excellent  Rhode  Island  family,  and  was  born  No- 
vember 9,  1789.  She  departed  this  life  thirty  years 
prior  to  the  decease  of  her  husband,  dying  in  1830, 
at  Covington,  N.  Y.,  when  comparatively  a  young 
woman.  There  had  been  born  to  her  and  her  hus- 
band, eight  children,  and  Mrs.  Bibbins  was  the  third. 
Her  birth  tooli  place  June  23,  1816,  at  Cherry  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.  Only  four  of  her  father's  family  are 
now  living,  the  eldest  of  whom,  John,  is  a  resident 
of  Ionia  County,  this  State;  Isaac  lives  in  Parma, 
this  county  ;"jHannah  is  the  wife  of  Norman  Shook, 
of  Pope  County,  Minn.  Isaac  Storm,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Bibbins,  acquitted  himself  hon- 
orably as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  1837.  the  year  following  their  marriage,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bibbins  came  to  Michigan,  and  settled  on 
the  farm  which  they  now  occupy.  The  country 
was  wild,  and  their  neighbors  few  and  far  between, 
occupying  log  shanties  scattered  through  the  tim- 
ber. Among  those  early  settlers  the  following  four 
are  the  only  ones  living  in  Hanover  Township,  viz; 


Mahlon  Tripp,  Edward  Dodd,  and  Allen  Stevens 
and  his  wife.  No  fences  were  to  be  seen,  and  in 
most  cases  simply  the  little  log  house,  and  perhaps 
an  outbuilding  sufficient  for  the  shelter  of  a  cow  or 
pig. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bibbins   journeyed  from   Toledo, 
Ohio,by  ox-team  to  Hanover  Township,  this  county, 
and  Mr.  Bibbins  took  up  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the 
woods.     With  his  own  hands  he  felled   the  trees, 
and  slowly  and   laboriously  prepared   the  soil   for 
cultivation.    A  few  years  of  arduous  labor  resulted 
in  the  clearing  of   the  entire  farm  with  the   excep- 
tion of  the  timber  needed  for  fuel  and  other  uses, 
and  in  due  time  he  added  to  his  landed  estate  until 
he  became  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
acres.     This  is  now  valuable,  lying  partly  inside 
the  limits  of  Hanover  village.     The  present  resi- 
dence was  erected  in  1862.    The  old  log  house  first 
put  up  by  Mr.  Bibbins,  has  recently  fallen    down, 
and   lies    like  a  vanquished  hero    on    the    ground 
where  it  was  erected  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  then 
stood  proudly  up  as  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  for 
miles  around.     It  is  symbolical  of   many  lives,  but 
happily  not  that  of   its  owner.     The   husband   and 
wife  who  began  their   wedded  life  together  under 
that  humble  roof,  although  now  aged,  are  hale  and 
hearty,  still  able  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of    life  and 
intercourse  with  the  many  friends  whom  they  have 
made    during    their  long    sojourn  in  this  county. 
Mr.    Bibbins,   however,    for  some  years  has  been 
afflicted  with  deafness,  but  it  has  not  soured  him  or 
made  him  unable  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  world  and 
the  blessings  of  friendship.     He  may    justly    feel 
that  in   the    growth  and  development  of   Jackson 
County,  which  is  now  one  of  the  richest  sections  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  he  has  been  no  unimportant 
factor,  and  his  name  will  be  held   in   grateful  re- 
membrance long  after  he  has  departed  hence. 

In  due  time  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bibbins 
was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  nine  children,  five  of 
whom  are  living.  The  eldest,  John  Milton,  was 
born  May  I,  1837,  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  first  married  to  Fanny  Rowland,  who  became 
the  mother  of  two  children,  and  died  in  1877.  He 
was  then  married  to  Miss  Emma  Hand.  Of  this 
union  there  were  no  children,  and  he  died  in  Lon- 
don, England,  September  4,  1882.     Newton  Storm 
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Bibbins  was  born  at  the  homestead,  September  4, 
1839,  and  died  unmarried  when  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
enlisted  as  a  Union  soldier  in  Company  D,  First 
Michigan  Infantry,  served  out  his  term,  veteranized 
and  was  in  the  service  between  three  and  four 
years.  He  took  part  in  all  the  battles  in  which  his 
regiment  was  engaged,  was  captured  by  the  enemy, 
paroled,  exchanged,  returned  to  his  duty,  and  fin- 
ally sent  home  on  a  furlough  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  died  January  14,  1864,  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  army.  Emily  Elizabeth  was  born 
February  24,  1842,  in  Hanover,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 20,  1846;  James  Emory,  born  July  22,  1845, 
died  in  New  York  City  September  13,  1868;  Emma 
Amelia,  born  January  5,  1848,  is  the  wife  of  Wal- 
ter J.  G.  Dean,  of  Hanover  Village,  and  they  have 
four  children;  Olin  A.  was  born  October  11,  1853, 
and  married  Miss  Lucia  Watkins;  he  is  now  the 
father  of  three  children,  and  is  engaged  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business  at  Galesburg,  111.  Abram  Lent 
was  born  October  25,  1855,  is  unmarried,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  in  Bedford,  Iowa; 
George  W.,  who  Jives  with  his  parents,  was  born 
January  31,  1858,  and  in  1889,  was  married  to 
Miss  Addie  Bunnell;  Arthur  PI  was  born  August 
6,  1860,  and  pursued  his  studies  attentively,  and 
was  graduated  from  Albion  College  with  the  degree 
of  Ph.  B.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  still  prosecuting  his  studies,  having  entered 
upon  a  full  course  in  John  Hopkins  University, 
from  which  he  expects  to  be  graduated  in   1891. 

Since  sixteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Bibbins  has  been 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  he  has  officiated  as  Steward,  Class-Leader  and 
Trustee,  and  otherwise  forming  one  of  the  chief 
pillars.  He  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  Will- 
iam Wirt,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Re- 
publican party  since  its  organization,  keeping  him- 
self thoroughly  posted  upon  the  current  events  of 
the  day.  Although  an  ardent  temperance  advo- 
cate, he  has  always  been  averse  to  a  third  party. 
He  prides  himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
been  allied  to  any  secret  society,  as  he  believes  that 
they  have  been  the  source  of  much  mischief  in  this 
country,  both  in  politics  and  in  society.  While  a 
resident  of  New  York  State,  he  was  a  captain  in  the 


Slate  Militia  before  reaching  his  majority,  and  sub- 
sequently was  an  Ensign.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  his  district, 
and  has  also  served  as  Road  Commissioner.  All 
the  enterprises  tending  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  community  have  received  his  uniform  and  cor- 
dial support. 

I/^  ON.  JULIAN  M.  SEWARD,  Supervisor 
Iff)))  of  the  Second  Ward  in  Jackson,  deserves 
'^ffir  worthy  mention  as  being  one  of  the  most 
(§P)  useful  mem bers  of  this  com munity — a  peace- 
able and  law-abiding  citizen  and  a  friend  of  all  the 
enterprises  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  people.  A  native  of  New  York  State,  he  was 
born  in  Alexander,  Genesee  County,  August  22, 
1829,  and  is  the  son  of  Charles  Seward,  a  native 
of  Orville,  Vt. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  reared  in  his  na- 
tive place,  whence  he  emigrated  when  a  young 
man  to  New  York  State,  and  was  there  married  to 
Miss  Alma  Allen,  a  native  of  Pompeii,  that  State. 
They  located  in  Genesee  County,  where  Mr.  Sew- 
ard became  a  prominent  citizen  and  served  as 
Deputy  Sheriff.  He  lived  there  until  1836,  then 
resolved  upon  seeking  the  Farther  West,  and  started 
for  Michigan  Territory.  The  journey  was  made 
after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  via  the  lake  to  De- 
troit, and  thence  overland  with  horses  and  wagon 
to  Bertrand,  Berrien  County,  of  which  they  were 
the  earliest  pioneers.  At  that  time  there  was  not 
a  railroad  in  Michigan,  while  deer,  bears,  wolves 
and  other  wild  animals  roamed  over  the  country. 
Mr.  Seward  purchased  property  in  Bertrand  and 
established  a  tin  shop  there,  and  later  a  cooper's 
shop.  He  made  a  comfortable  living,  became  a 
prominent  man  in  his  community  and  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  many  years  by  successive  re- 
ek ctions.  After  making  for  himself  a  good  record 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  he  departed  hence,  in  1853. 
The  wife  and  mother  is  still  living,  making  her 
home  with  her  children,  but  at  the  present  time, 
February,  1890,  is  visiting  a  son  in  Omaha,  Neb. 
Six  children  were   born   to   Charles   and   Alma 
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(Allen)  Seward,  namely:  Janette  A.,  Emily  A., 
Julian  M.,  Horatio  L.,  Ellen  L.  and  William  Henry. 
Julian  M.  was  in  his  seventh  year  when  his  par- 
ents came  to  what  was  then  Michigan  Territory, 
and  he  distinctly  remembers  many  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  removal  and  the  pioneer  life 
afterward.  He  pursued  his  early  studies  in  the 
log  schoolhouse  under  the  primitive  methods  of 
instruction,  and  when  old  enough  to  be  of  assist- 
ance on  the  farm  was  required  to  make  himself  use- 
ful in  clearing  the  land  and  tilling  the  soil.  Upon 
reaching  man's  estate,  he  engaged  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  father  remained  for  a  time  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother. 

H.  L.  Seward  during  the  California  gold  ex- 
citement, set  out  for  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  only  so- 
journed in  that  region  a  few  months.  Julian  M. 
operated  an  hotel  at  Bertrand,  and  after  his  mar- 
riage repaired  to  Chicago,  III.,  and  was  engaged  in 
a  distillery  about  two  years.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came a  member  of  a  detective  force,  and  later,  re- 
turning to  Michigan,  located  at  Niles,  Berrien 
County,  where  he  became  prominently  identified 
with  local  affairs,  and  in  1864  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
the  county.  So  well  did  he  discharge  the  duties 
of  this  office  that  he  was  re-elected  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  term,  serving  until  1868.  Still 
progressing  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, he,  in  1869,  was  elected  to  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature.  After  serving  his  term,  he  for  a 
time  was  occupied  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Niles, 
and  later  served  as  a  keeper  in  the  penitentiary  two 
years. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Seward  occupying  the  post  of 
Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  State  Senate, 
which  necessitated  a  residence  at  Lansing  two  win- 
ters. During  the  year  which  followed  he  served 
as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Niles.  Removing  thence  to 
Edwardsburg,  he  c< inducted  an  hotel  for  two  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  came  to  Jack- 
son, and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business. 

Mr.  Seward  was  wedded,  in  1854,  to  Miss  Maria 
L.  Taylor.  This  ladv  was  born  September  30, 
1829,  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  and   Emeline  (Pratt)  Taylor,  who  were 


natives  of  New  York.  Mr.  Taylor  is  deceased,  but 
Mrs.  Taylor  still  lives,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
3'ears.  The  six  children  born  of  this  union  are 
named  respectively:  Julian  A.,  Ada  L.,  Elon  E., 
Minnie  (deceased),  Clarence  T.  and  Jessie  M.  Mrs. 
Seward  is  a  very  estimable  lady  and  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, politically,  is  a  sound  Republican,  and  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  as  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

LxETER  SMITH  has  been  for  some  years 
prosperously  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  harness  in  Jackson,  and  occu- 
pies an  honorable  position  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  born  November  6,  1849. 
His  father,  Nicholas  Smith,  was  a  native  of  the 
same  place,  as  was  his  father,  John  Smith,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1811,  being  the  date  of  the  latter's  birth,  his 
parents  being  of  French  origin.  He  spent  his 
entire  life  in  the  Fatherland,  where  he  learned  and 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  harness-maker. 

The  father  of  our  subject  likewise  became  a 
manufacturer  of  harness,  and  is  still  carrying  on 
the  business  in  the  land  of  his  nativity.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Henkle,  was  also 
born  in  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  is  still 
living.  They  are  the  parents  of  thirteen  children, 
ten  of  whom  are  still  living,  namely :  Peter,  John 
P.,  Annie,  Mathew,  Peter,  Mike,  Susie,  Katie, 
John  and  Mike.  Peter  the  1st,  John,  Mike  and 
Katie  are  the  only  members  of  the  family  who  ever 
came  to  America,  Katie  returning  with  our  subject 
when  he  came  back  in  August,  1888,  from  a  visit 
to  his  old  home,  whence  he  had  gone  in  June  of 
that  year. 

Peter  Smith  was  reared  and  educated  in  the 
place  of  his  birth,  being  carefully  trained  by  his 
worthy  parents  in  the  habits  of  industry,  self- 
reliance  and  probity,  that  have  since  made  him  a 
valued  citizen  of  his  adopted  country.  He  early 
began  life  on  his  own  account,  as  at  the  youthful 
age  of   eleven   years    he  commenced  to  learn  the 
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trade  of  a  harness-maker  of  his  father,  with  whom 
he    continued    to  reside  until   1864.     He  then  left 
his  old  home  and  worked  in  other  parts  of  Luxem- 
bourg until  1866,  when    he  went  to  Belgium.     He 
remained   in    that   country  one  year,  and  we  next 
hear  of   him    in   Franco,  where   he  enlisted  in  the 
city  of  Metz,  in   the   French  Army,  and  served  as 
harness- maker   a    little    more  than     five    months. 
After    that    experience    he    was    employed   at    his 
trade  in  different  cities  in  France  until   late  in  the 
year  1871,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  home.     He 
was  drafted   into  the   German  Army,   but  his  trial 
of  military  life  in  France  had  not   predisposed  him 
in  its  favor,  and  he  avoided  serving  by  emigration 
to  America,  setting  sail   from   Antwerp  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  embarked  on   the  steamer  "Queen," 
of  the  Inman  Lint,   bound   for   New  York.     After 
landing  on  these  shores  he  proceeded  immediately 
to  Pike  County,  Pa.,   to  the    home  of  his  mother's 
brother.     He    worked    for    his  uncle    in    a    stone- 
quarry  four  months,  and  then  went   by  the  way  of 
Rochester  to   Lima,   in   Livingston   County,  where 
he    plied     his    trade    the    ensuing    seven    months. 
Then,    after    a    two  weeks'  sojourn  in  Buffalo,  he 
made  his  way  to  Elyria,   Ohio,    and    followed    his 
trade  there   five  years.     After  that  he   worked  in 
Cleveland  about  eighteen   months.     Since  then  he 
has  made  his  home  in  JacRson  County,  establishing 
himself  in  business  here   at  first   by  opening  a  har- 
ness shop    in    Blackmail.     Three    years    later    he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  home  of 
his  youth,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  little  over  two 
months  returned  to  Blackmail,  where  he  continued 
his  business  until    January,    1883.     He  then   took 
up    his    residence  in  Jackson,  and   forming  a  part- 
nership with   Mr.  Duvol,   opened  a  harness-shop. 
His  connection  with   that  gentleman   proved  very 
disastrous  from  a  financial  point  of   view,    as    in 
November  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Duvol  absconded 
with  all  the  available  assets  of  the  firm,  leaving  all 
the  debts  for  our  subject  to  pay.    Mr.  Smith  settled 
up  the   business    in  an   honorable  and  satisfactory 
manner  to  his  creditors,  and    for   three  months  did 
"jour*    work.     He   was    then    enabled  to   open    a 
shop    for   the   manufacture   and   sale    of     harness 
at  his  present  stand,  and  has  built  up  a  flourishing 
trade,  as  he  is  possessed  o*  good  mechanical  ability, 


is  a  thorough  master  of  his  calling,  and  always 
gives  satisfaction.  He  well  deserves  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  efforts  to  establish  himself 
in  life,  as  he  conducts  his  business  on  sound  princi- 
ples. Our  subject  is  an  interesting  conversation- 
alist, as  he  is  exceptionally  well-informed,  having 
used  intelligently  his  naturally  fine  powers  of 
observation  during  his  extensive  travels,  and  being 
a  great  reader. ,  Religiously,  he  is  a  communicant 
of  St.*  Mary's  Catholic  Church;  socially,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Elks.  In  public  life,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners 
for  the  city  of  Jackson,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  October.   1889. 


3|£M* 


f/P^\  EWALL  S-  VAUGHN,  who  is  now  enjoy - 
^^£  ing  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  industri- 
1\/Jj)  ous  and  capable  life,  has  been  for  nearly 
half  a  century  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Jackson,  where  he  has  earned  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  honorable  dealings  in  his 
transactions  with  his  fellow-men  and  for  good  citi- 
zenship. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  our  subject  were 
Scotch,  and  for  two  or  three  generations  members 
of  the  family  have  lived  in  New  England.  Eben- 
ezer  Vaughn,  the  grandfather  of  him  of  whom  we 
write,  w^as  a  farmer  at  New  Salem,  Franklin  County, 
Mass.,  and  there  David  C.  Vaughan  (as  he  spelled 
the  name)  was  born  and  reared.  He  married  Miss 
Rebecca  Carter,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary(Clark) 
Carter,  and  a  native  of  one  of  the  New  England 
States.  They  removed  with  their  family  to  New 
York  in  1825,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  Salem, 
Washington  County,  went  to  Batavia,  Genesee 
County,  traveling  with  teams  to  Rochester,  and 
thence  continuing  their  journey  by  canal.  Mr. 
Vaughan  bought  a  tract  of  timber  land  two  and  a 
half  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  where  he 
built  what  was  called  a  block  house.  The  timber 
was  but  of  little  value  at  that  time,  and  in  clear- 
ing the  land  much  of  it  was  burned  in  order  to  be 
gotten  rid  of,     That  was  before  stoves  were  m  u,s^ 
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in  the  country,  and  Mrs.  Yaughan  not  only  cooked 
by  the  lire-place,  but  by  it  sat  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. Mr.  Yaughan  cleared  several  acres  of  the 
land,  and  died  there  in  1828,  leaving  his  widow 
with  four  daughters  and  one  son,  and  the  small 
farm  in  the  woods.  Keeping  the  daughters  at 
home  and  sending  her  son  to  his  uncle's,  the  widow 
remained  upon  the  farm  two  years  and  then  be- 
came the  wife  of  Libius  Fish,  of  Batavia.  In  1840 
the  family  came  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fish  spent  their  last  years. 

In  New  Salem,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  January 
9,  1 820,  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  born,  and 
thence  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  New  York, 
remaining  with  them  until  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  then  made  his  home  with  his  uncle,  Philander 
L.  Carter,  who  also  lived  near  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  until 
1836,  when  the  family  removed  to  Michigan,  jour- 
neying by  lake  to  Detroit,  where  Mr.  Carter,  who 
had  come  to  the  territory  a  few  months  before,  met 
them  with  a  team  and  drove  to  Jackson.  This  now 
flourishing  city  was  then  a  small  village  surrounded 
by  a  sparsely  settled  country,  in  which  deer,  bear 
and  other  species  of  game  roamed. 

Young  Yaughn  remained  with  his  uncle  on  the 
farm  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  then 
attended  school  in  Jackson  a  twelvemonth,  after, 
which  he  spent  three  years  clerking  in  a  dry-goods 
store.  He  next  entered  a  drug-store  as  an  employe, 
and  six  months  later  bought  the  establishment, 
conducting  the  business  three  years,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  he  sold  out.  Soon  afterward  he 
eno-a^ed  in  the  hardware  business  with  his  father- 
in-law,  continuing  the  connection  five  years,  when 
he  sold  out  his  interest  to  his  partner  and,  in  com- 
pany with  C.  W.  Penny,  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
dry-goods.  During  the  succeeding  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Yaughn  was  numbered  among  the  merchants 
of  Jackson,  after  which  he  resumed  the  hardware 
business  and  continued  in  that  branch  several 
years,  when  he  abandoned  active  fields  of  labor, 
and  having  sufficient  means  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  ease  and  enjoyment,  has  since  been 
numbered  among  the    retired  business    men  of  the 

city. 

The  marriage  of  Sewali  S.  Yaughn  and  Helen 
Ann  Billings  was  celebrated  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in 


May,  1849.  The  bride  was  a  daughter  of  Billy  J. 
and  Eliza  M.  (Groesbeck)  Billings,  was  born  in 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  July  18,  1880, 
deeply  regretted  by  many  to  whom  her  womanly 
virtues  and  kindness  of  heart  had  endeared  her. 
Mr.  Yaughn  has  always  been  a  lover  of  fine  horses, 
and  since  his  release  from  business  cares  has  given 
him  leisure,  he  has  always  kept  a  few  fine  equines, 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  spinning  through  the 
streets  behind  a  good  pair  of  roadsters. 

On  another  page  the  portrait  of  this  genial  gen- 
tleman and  reliable  citizen  will  be  found. 

fl  JMLLIAM  PERROTT.  Although  still  young 
\/\///  in  years,  this  gentleman  is  regarded  with 
W^l  respect  by  the  people  among  whom  his  lot 
in  life  is  cast,  and  whom  he  has  served  in  some  re- 
sponsible positions.  He  is  the  owner  of  forty  acres 
of  fertile  land  in  Hanover  Township,  and  has  an 
interest  in  the  estate  of  his  recently  deceased 
father,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  staff  and  comfort 
for  some  time.  He  was  born  in  Orleans  County, 
February  22,  1852,  but  his  schooling  was  obtained 
in  the  district  schools  of  Michigan,  to  which  his 
parents  removed  in  his  early  childhood.  After 
completing  his  education  he  still  remained  at  home, 
and  under  his  father's  supervision  took  charge  of 
the  estate,  relieving  his  parent  of  labor  and  care. 

The  natal  day  of  William  Perrott,  Sr.,  was  De- 
cember 10,  1810,  and  his  birthplace  Chagford, 
England.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  wagon-maker, 
and  worked  at  it  in  his  native  land  until  Octobei , 
1849,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  bringing 
with  him  his  wife,  Maria  Rowe,  a  native  of  the 
same  place  as  himself.  He  first  settled  at  Albion, 
Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  but  soon  afterward  removed 
to  LaFayette,  Ind.,  where  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company.  In  1856 
he  changed  his  residence  to  Michigan,  settling  on  a 
farm  in  Cooper  Township,  Kalamazoo  County,  his 
estate  being  raw  land,  heavily  timbered  with  beach 
and  maple.  He  built  a  shanty  and  began  clearing 
the  estate,  succeeding  in  clearing  and  cropping 
thirty  acres  prior  to  the  spring  of   1862,  when  he 
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traded  the  place  for  the  homestead  in  this  county. 
His  farm,  which  is  situated  on  section  9,  Hanover 
Township,  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
of  which  forty  were  cropped  when  he  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  the  remainder  being  thickly  covered 
with  stones,  and  a  log  house  being  the  only  build- 
ing. The  estate  is  now  in  an  excellent  condition  of 
productiveness  and  improvement,  being  well  sup- 
plied with  farm  buildings,  and  the  entire  acreage 
tillable,  with  the  exception  of  a  twenty-acre  tract 
of  timber.  The  present  dwelling  of  the  family  was 
erected  in  1864,  and  all  the  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings now  upon  the  place  were  put  up  by  Mr. 
Perrott.  He  was  occupied  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising  until  he  became  too  old  for  arduous 
labor,  when  his  son  William  continued  those  pur- 
suits under  his  guidance. 

Mrs.  Maria  (Rowe)  Perrott  breathed  her  last, 
January  30,  1885,  after  a  happy  wedded  life  of 
fifty-one  years.  She  had  borne  her  husband  five 
children,  of  whom  we  note  the  following:  James 
is  living  in  Pulaski  Township,  having  five  children 
by  a  former  marriage,  and  two  by  his  present  wife, 
Mary  Leggett;  Agnes  is  the  wife  of  James  II.  Gid- 
ley,  and  resides  in  Seipio,  and  she  has  three  chil- 
dren by  a  former  marriage;  Ellen  is  the  wife  of 
John  Gidley,  and  the  mother  of  four  children,  their 
home  being  in  Litchfield,  Hillsdale  County ;  Jane 
married  Lewis  Hatch,  of  Hanover  Township,  this 
county,  to  whom  she  has  borne  six  children.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  family  circle  is  he  whose 
name  initiates  this  sketch.  The  father  of  this  fam- 
ily was  called  from  time  to  eternity  January  22, 
1890.  In  1886  he  had  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Shep- 
ard,  who  now  survives  him. 

The  marriage  of  the  subject  of  this  biography 
was  celebrated  June  12,  1878,  his  chosen  companion 
being  Miss  Irene,  daughter  of  H.  M.  and  Maria 
Eddy  (of  whom  see  sketch  on  anothei\page.)  The 
happy  union  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  two 
children:  Eddy,  who  was  born  Mayt30,  1880,  died 
December  8,  1886;  and  Edna,  born  April  24,  1883. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrott  usually  attend  the  Universal- 
ist  Church.  Mrs.  Perrott  was  carefully  reared  by 
her  worthy  parents,  and  received  good  educational 
advantages,  growing  to  womanhood  with  a  ripe  in- 
telligence, a  pleasing    manner,   and    an    estimable 


character.  Mr.  Perrott  is  a  member  of  the  Grange 
and  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  ^Junior 
Deacon  in  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Horton.  He  has  been 
Treasurer  of  Hanover  Township  for  a  term,  and  is 
still  holding  the  office  of  T/easurer  of  School  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  of  which  he  has  been  an  incumbent  for 
about  fifteen  years.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  votes  the 
Republican  ticket. 


j^F  RTHUR  E.  RIGGS,  of  the  firm  of  Riggs 
v^p4     &    Winslow,    grocers,    doing    business    at 

*''  '■  No.  516  South  Milwaukee  Street,  Jackson, 
is  a  native  of  Michigan,  of  pioneer  par- 
entage, and  is  a  wide-awake,  practical  business 
man,  doing  his  share  toward  advancing  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  city.  He  was  born  in 
Canton  Township,  Wayne  County,  his  father, 
Alfred  Riggs,  being  a  well-known  farmer  of  that 
place.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  his  father  carrying  on  farming  in  Genesee 
County  for  many  years  prior  to  his  removal  to  this 
State  a  few  years  before  the  war,  and  buying  a 
farm  in  Washtenaw  County,  which  he  cultivated, 
making  his  home  in  that  county  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  reared  to  man's 
estate  in  his  native  county,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  its  schools.  In  early  manhood  he  con- 
cluded to  leave  the  home  of  his  birth  and  try  life 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  he  could  begin  his 
career  as  an  agriculturist  under  rather  better 
auspices  than  in  his  native  State,  availing  himself 
of  the  cheap  land  and  other  inducements  that 
brought  settlers  to  Michigan.  He  first  located  in 
Washtenaw  County,  and  there  wooed  and  won  for 
his  bride  Miss  Abigail  Manzer,  who  has  been  to 
him  a  true  helpmate,  and  has  assisted  him  in  the 
gathering  together  of  the  competence  whereby 
they  are  enabled  to  pass  their  declining  years  in 
comfort.  She  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Soon  after  marriage  Mr.  Riggs  and  his  wife  settled 
in  Wayne  County  on  their  present  homestead.  The 
tract  of  land  that  he  bought  at  that  time  was  but 
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partially  improved,  there  being  only  a  few  acres 
from  which  the  forest  trees  had  been  removed,  and 
a  humble  log  house,  in  which  our  subject  was 
born,  stood  upon  the  place.  By  industry  and 
good  management  Mr.  Riggs  has  placed  his  farm  in 
a  fine  condition,  and  has  erected  substantial  brick 
buildings.  The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riggs  has 
been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  five  children,  namely: 
Mary,  Frank,  Arthur  E.,  Dora  (deceased)  and 
Jessie. 

Arthur  Riggs,  of  this  biographical  sketch,  passed 
the  early  years  of  his  life  in  the  home  of  his  birth, 
and  was  given  a  good  practical  education  in  the 
public  schools,  besides,  in  assisting  his  father  in 
the  labors  of  the  farm,  gaining  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  farming.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
taught  school  six  months,  but  did  not  adopt  the 
profession,  giving  his  time  after  that  to  agricultural 
pursuits  until  he  was  twenty-one,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  present  his  life  has  been  a  varied 
one.  A  part  of  the  time  he  was  employed  in  clerk- 
ing, and  for  a  while  worked  in  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  shops.  Ambitious  to  see  more  of 
our  great  country,  in  1881  he  started  on  an  exten- 
sive tour  through  the  West,  finally  calling  a  halt  in 
Colorado,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  Denver 
and  vicinity,  farming  awhile,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  engaging  in  the  grocery  business.  In 
1884  our  subject  returned  to  Wayne  County,  and 
for  one  year  employed  himself  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  then  went  to  Ypsilanti  to  follow  the 
grocery  business,  residing  in  that  city  thus  engaged 
until  1888.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  W.  Winslow,  and  they  established  their 
present  business  in  Jackson.  They  have  a  well- 
fitted  up  store,  well-stocked  with  every  article  that 
is  to  be  found  in  a  first-class  grocery,  and  they  are 
doing  a  profitable  business,  having  their  share  of 
trade. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Riggs  with  Miss  Georgia 
Sines  was  consummated  October  15,  1885.  She  is 
also  a  native  of  Michigan,  Van  Buren,  Wayne 
County,  being  her  birthplace.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  George  and  Mary  (Winslow)  Sines.  Her  father 
was  born  in  Canton,  Wayne  County,  this  State,  his 
father.  Philip  Sines,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
|he  county.     He  cleared   a  faj-ni  from  the  wijder- 


ness,  and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  thereon. 
Mrs.  Riggs'  father  was  reared  and  married  in  his 
native  councy.  For  some  years  he  was  in  the 
United  States  mail  service,  and  met  his  death  in  a 
collision  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  in  I860.  His 
wife  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  and  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Sarah  Winslow  (see  sketch  of 
John  W.  Winslow).  Mrs.  Sines  died  in  Detroit,  in 
1864. 

Mr.  Riggs  is  a  methodical,  scrupulous,  fair- 
minded  man,  exercising  good  judgment  in  business 
affairs,  and  standing  well  in  mercantile  circles.  He 
and  his  wife  are  esteemed  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  to  which  they  give  faithful 
and  material  support,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
daily  lives  shows  them  to  be  sincere  in  their  relig- 
ious professions. 


W^ON.  EUGENE  PRINGLE,  formerly  amem- 
'Ifjll  ber  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  and  a  man 
Jv^'  who  has  held  many  positions  of  trust  and 
(8||})  responsibility,  is  well  known  throughout 
Michigan,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
valued  citizens  of  Jackson  County.  A  native  of 
New  York  State,  he  was  born  in  Richfield,  Otsego 
County,  December  1,  1826,  and  is  the  son  of  Homer 
Pringle,  a  native  of  the  same  place.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Esbon  Pringle,was  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  also  the  great-grandfather  of 
Mr.  Pringle  was  born,  the  latter  tracing  his  ances- 
try to  Scotland. 

The  Pringle  family,  as  the  records  indicate,  was 
first  represented  in  America  in  1689,  and  settled 
in  New  London,  Conn.  About  1730  a  removal 
was  made  to  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
great-grandfather  spent  his  entire  life.  Esbon 
Pringle,  the  grandfather,  removed,  in  1791,  to  Ot- 
sego County,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Richfield.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  timber  land, 
from  which  he  improved  a  farm  and  resided  there 
until  his  death,  in  1812.  Homer  Pringle  was  reared 
to  manhood  on  the  old  farm  and  obtained  a  good 
education,  finally  becoming  a  student  of  Fairfield 
College,    In  the  third  year  of  tj^e  course,  however, 
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he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
studies.  He  went  South,  where  he  spent  two 
years.  In  1828,  returning  to  Richfield  and  the 
paternal  farm,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Harmony,  Chautauqua  County,  where  he  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  his  death  took 
place  in  1878,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty  years. 

Homer  Pr ingle  was  marrisd  in  early  manhood 
to  Miss  Harriet  Hatch.  This  lady,  the  mother 
of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Columbia,  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  the  home  farm  in 
1871.  Ten  of  the  eleven  children  born  to  her  and 
her  husband  were  reared  to  mature  years.  Of  these 
Eugene  was  the  eldest.  Two  brothers  and  two 
sisters  are  still  living. 

Mr.  Pringle,  our  subject,  was  less  than  two 
years  old  when  his  parents  removed  from  Otsego 
to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  his 
boyhood  days,  attending  the  district  school  and 
assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  Later,  his  educa- 
tion was  advanced  by  attendance  at  the  academy 
in  Mayville.  Later,  he  attended  a  classical  school 
at  Batavia. 

When  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Pringle 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  having  at  the  time, 
under  the  New  York  rule,  an  allowance  of  three 
years  and  four  months  for  classical  studies.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  January  1,  1849,  at  Ba- 
tavia, Judges  Sill,  Mullett  and  Hoyt  presiding.  He 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Ba- 
tavia, and  the  following  year  became  United  States 
Enumerator  for  the  district  including  Batavia,  with 
a  population  reported  at  thirteen  thousand.  In 
December,  that  year,  he  came  to  Jackson,  this 
State,  and  was  associated  in  law  practice  with  Sam 
uei  H.  Kimball  until  1852,  when  Mr.  Kimball  left 
the  city. 

In  1852  Mr.  Pringle  was  elected  Circuit  Court 
Commissioner,  and  served  two  jears.  From  1853 
to  1856  he  was  Village  Recorder,  and  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
and  re-elected  in  1858.  That  year  and  the  next 
he  was  also  City  Attorney.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  from 
1862  to  1864  was  Military  Secretary  to  Gov. 
Blair.     In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 


and  the  following  year  was  appointed  Register  in 
Bankruptcy,  in  which  office  he  served  eleven 
years.  In  1867  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  In  1882  he  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance. In  1885  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Jackson, 
and  in  1886  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  Jackson  County.  In  1880,  and  in  1888,  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Third  District. 

From  1864  to  1871  Mr.  Pringle's  time  was 
largely  occupied  in  the  preliminary  and  attorney 
work  for  various  railroads  now  centering  in  Jackson. 
In  1881  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  bar  for  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  receiving  forty-three  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  forty-six,  and  was  endorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  running  ahead  of  his  ticket  during  the 
election  which  followed.  While  a  member  of  the 
House,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banks  and  Incorporations  and  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  his 
experience  as  an  attorney  and  as  a  former  member 
of  the  Lower  House  was  of  great  benefit  to  him, 
making  him  useful  and  influential  in  that  body. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  married  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  in 
1855,  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Becker.  This  lady  was 
born  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham  and  Martha  (Rice)  Becker,  who 
were  likewise  natives  of  the  Empire  State,  and  who 
were  pioneers  of  Washtenaw  County,  this  State. 
There  were  born  of  this  union  three  daughters,  one 
who  died  in  infancy  and  Jessie  and  Fanny,  who 
reside  with  their  parents. 

The  maiden  name  of  Mr.  Pringle's  paternal 
grandmother  was  Eunice  Hatch.  She  was  born  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  Hatch,  who  commanded  a  company  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  who  had  a  brother  serv- 
ing as  Lieutenant.  Grandmother  Pringle  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  during  the  childhood  years  of 
her  grandson,  Eugene,  frequently  related  to  him 
many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  war 
for  independence.  The  section  of  country  where 
she  resided  then  was  alternately  under  the  control 
of  both  armies. 

Homer  Pringle  was  a   stanch   Democrat,  and 
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was  quite  natural  that  his  son,  Eugene,  should  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps.    The  Democracy  of  the  latter, 
however,    was   so   broad    that  it   enabled   him    to 
look  with  disfavor  upon  negro  slavery,   and    the 
politics  which  that  institution  demanded,  and  so  he 
became  a  Republican  and  affiliated  with  that  party 
until  1 872.  He  then  returned  to  the  ranks  of  Democ- 
racy, and  to  that  party  has  since  given  his  support. 
During  the  many  years  in  which  he  has  been  before 
the  public,  whether  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
or  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  officer,  his   honesty 
has  been  unquestioned.     As  a  public  speaker  he  is 
clear  and  forcible,  and  he  is  credited  with  having 
performed  all    the    duties  assigned   him,  whether 
public  or  private,  in    a  manner  highly   commend- 
able to  his  character,  both  as  a  public  and   private 
citizen.     He   has   been  no    unimportant  factor  in 
promoting   the   best  interests  of  Jackson  County, 
and  is  one  of  those  men  whose  names  will  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  long  after  they  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers. 


— *»- 


eHARLES  H.  HASKIN,  M.D.,  a  leading 
physician  of  Jackson  City,  has  held  many 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  his  profession,  being  four  years  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor  and  two  years  the  County  Sur- 
geon. He  has  also  represented  the  Sixth  Ward  in 
the  City  Council  four  years,  and  for  two  years 
was  President  of  that  body.  As  President  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  that  faithful  and  conscientious 
manner  which  gained  him  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  citizens  at  large. 

Dr.  Haskin  was  born  September  28,  1839,  in 
Addison,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,-  and  is  the  son  of 
Samuel  R.  and  Rosetta  S.  (Smith)  Haskin,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Bridgeport,  Vt. 
The  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sheldon  Smith, 
an  old  resident  of  Monroe  County,  Vt.  The  bus- 
band's  family  is  of  English  descent. 

In  1852  Samuel  R.  Haskin  emigrated  to  Mar- 
shall  County,  Iowa,  and  afterward  took  up  his 
abode  in  Lenawee  County,  this  State,  where  he 
carried  on  farming  and  died  in  1869.     The  mother 


had   preceded   her    husband    to   the  silent  land  in 
1862,  dying  at  the  old  homestead  in  Vermont. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  obtained  his  education 
in  the  early  schools  of  Iowa  and  this  State,  remain- 
ing in  the  latter  until  1858.  Then  going  to  Mis- 
souri, he  remained  there  until  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  Union  sol- 
dier in  the  Sixth  Missouri  Infantry  under  the 
three-months  call.  Then  returning  to  Iowa,  he 
again  entered  the  Union  Army,  as  a  member  of 
the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  a  veteran  regiment,  with 
which  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
participated  in  many  of  the  important  battles 
which  followed,  including  Pittsburg  Landing  and 
all  the  engagements  of  the  campaign  under  Gen. 
McPherson. 

Subsequently  this  regiment  was  transferred  to 
the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Haskin 
met  the  enemy  in  other  terrible  engagements.  At 
Kenesaw  Mountain  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee 
and  instep,  and  for  some  time  was  confined  in  the 
hospital  in  Meridian.  A  few  months  later  he 
joined  his  regiment  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  and  on 
account  of  his  bravery  and  fidelity  to  duty  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second-Lieutenant.  In 
1863  he  was  given  a  Captain's  commission,  com- 
manding Company  H,  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  In- 
fantry. He  served  in  this  capacity  until  the  close 
of  the  war, which  found  him  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, whence 
he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  his  company  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  present  at  the  Grand  Review. 
Then  returning  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  was  mus- 
tered out  in  July,  1865. 

Upon  leaving  the  army  Dr.  Haskin  returned  to 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  received  his  pay  and 
linal  discharge.  He  soon  afterward  settled  upon  a 
farm  in  Marshall  County,  where  he  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  until  the  year  1867.  At  this 
time,  desirous  of  entering  the  medical  profession, 
he  became  a  student  of  the  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. Then  repairing  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  he 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity there,  where  he  completed  his  studies  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
Hoosier  State.  Leaving  Indiana  in  1873,  Dr.  Has- 
kin came  to  Jackson  City,  which  has  Since  been 
the   field   of   his   operations.     He  was   married  in 
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the  month  of  April,  1869,  at  his  home  in  Indiana, 
to  Miss  Emma  Kaywood.  Mrs.  Haskin  was  born 
in  Jackson  City,  and  was  given  a  fine  education, 
completing  her  studies  in  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. Her  parents  were  John  P.  and  Harriet 
Kaywood,  who  were  formerly  from  New  York 
State.  To  the  Doctor  and  his  estimable  lady  there 
have  been  born  no  children. 

Dr  Haskin  stands  high  in  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  with  which  he  identified 
himself  in  1883.  In  February,  1888,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  in  1889  he  was  promoted  to  be  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  same.  Early  in  1890  he  was 
elected  to  and  installed  in  the  office  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan,  at  Ionia,  and 
also  holds  a  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Brig-Gen.  H.  Soule,  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs Militant  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 


\jp^ELSON  J.  DePUY,  M.  D.     In  addition   to 
I     J/J  ^e*n&  a  skilled   practitioner  of  the  medical 

\\\/jlL)  profession,  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  thoroughly 
well  informed  and  a  polished  conversationalist.  He 
is  fond  of  country  life  and  makes  his  headquarters  at 
a  well-regulated  farm  occupying  a  portion  of  sec- 
tion 32,  Sandstone  Township.  This,  in  addition  to 
a  fine  practice,  is  the  source  of  an  ample  income. 
A  native  of  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  DePuy 
was  born  August  14,  1837,  and  is  the  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  (Gray)  DePuy,  who  were  also  na- 
tives of  that  county.  The  paternal  ancestors  were 
of  French  origin  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  probably 
during  the  Colonial  days.  Nelson  J.  is  the  only  son 
of  his  parents  and  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his 
native  county,  becoming  familiar  with  farm  pur- 
suits and  when  a  boy  attending  the  district  school. 
In  later  years  he  was  graduated  from  the  Union 
High  School  at  Lockport.  He  afterward  taught 
school  one  term  in  his  native  county  and  the  same 
length  of  time  in  Mercer  County,  111. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  young 


DePuy  in  August,  1861,  laying  aside  his  personal 
plans,  proffered  his  services  for  the  defense  of  his 
country,  enlisting  in  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh 
Illinois  Infantry  as  a  Corporal.  His  regiment  was 
assigned  to  the  army  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  and  later 
attached  to  Sherman's  army.  The  Doctor  fought 
at  Belmont,  Island  No.  10,  the  siege  of  Corinth 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  also  at 
the  battle  of  luka.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  was 
spent  at  Benton  Barricks,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
in  the  hospital  as  a  physician.  Owing  to  disability 
Dr.  DePuy,  in  December,  1862,  returned  to  Mer- 
cer County,  111.  and  the  following  winter  taught 
school  there. 

Young  DePuy  entered  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  the  Geneva,  (N.  Y.,)  Medical  College  under 
the  Allopathic  School  and  subsequently  repaired  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  spent  three  years  in  the  medi- 
cal college  of  that  city,  the  latter  being  a  Homeo- 
pathic institution.  From  this  he  wras  graduated 
March  1,  1874. 

Dr.  DePuy  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Dundee,  Monroe  County,  Mich.,  and  two 
years  later  removed  to  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  where  he 
remained  from  1865  until  December,  1876.  In 
January,  of  the  latter  year,  he  came  to  Parma,  this 
State,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  duties  of  his 
profession  until  November,  1884.  Then,  owing  to 
illness  he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  time  and 
going  to  Florida  remained  there  until  1878.  Then 
coming  back  to  this  county,  he  settled  in  Sandstone 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  owns  five  acres 
planted  in  orange  groves  in  Florida,  besides  one 
hundred  and  three  acres  of  improved  land  in  this 
county. 

Dr.  DePu}r  was  married  June  24,  1862,  to  Miss 
Olive  Atwater,  a  native  of  Warren  County,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  DePuy  was  born  September  21,  1840,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  David  and  Mary  (Barden)  Atwa- 
ter, who  were  natives  of  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
thence  in  1833  emigrated  to  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  during  its  early  settlement.  Of  this  union 
there  have  been  born  three  children — Casper  E., 
William  and  Mary.  The  Doctor  and  his  estima- 
ble wife  are  members  in  good  stauding  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  hold  a  leading  position  in  the 
social  circles  of  their  community.     During  his  resi- 
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dence  in  Parma  the  Doctor  was  for  several  }^ears 
the  Health  Officer.  He  belongs  to  the  Society  of 
Homeopathic  Physicians  of  Iowa,  and  to  the  North- 
western Academy  of  Homeopathy;  for  one  year 
he  was  President  of  the  Society  of  Homeopathic 
Physicians  of  this  county.  Politically,  he  is  a  sound 
Republican  and  he  is  prominently  connected  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  The  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  made  a 
good  record,  although  by  no  means  advanced  in 
years. 

Before  the  trip  to  Florida  Mrs.  DePuy  bad  been 
suffering  from  sciatica,  not  having  been  able  to  use 
her  limbs  for  months.  The  climate  proved  greatly 
beneficial  and  she  made  the  home  trip  to  Parma,  a 
distance  of  twenty-three  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
without  inconvenience  or  practical  assistance. 
They  occupy  a  snug  home  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  where  their  hospitable  doors  are  frequently 
open  to  the  many  friends  whom  they  have  gathered 
around  them  by  their  genial  disposition  and  kindly 
courtesies. 

|c^«^i(^c 

jEORGE  V.  FRAKER.  In  the  subject  of 
this  notice  we  have  one  of  the  most  pros- 
^|)  perous  and  successful  men  of  Hanover 
Township;  and  the  fact  that  he  commenced  life  in 
this  county  with  a  capital  of  two  cents  speaks  well 
for  his  subsequent  career  of  perseverance,  industry 
and  good  management.  The  term  "self-made"  may 
be  most  properly  applied  to  Mr.  Fraker,  as  his  bat- 
tle with  life  was  of  the  dimensions  not  ordinarily 
suffered,  even  by  men  around  him,  who  likewise 
had  little  capital  upon  which  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  competence.  Some  of  them  were  at  least 
provided  with  a  practical  education,  but  Mr.  Fra- 
ker had  not  even  this  to  assist  him  and  he  took 
writing  lessons  when  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is 
now  well-to-do  and  has  little  reason  for  anxiety  as 
he  finds  himself  advancing  toward  the  downhill  of 
life. 

Mr.  Fraker,  the  only  child  of  his  father,  was 
born  December  29,  1836,  and  is  the  son  of  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Anna  (Reid)  Fraker,  who  were  na- 


tives of  New  York  State,  the  father  born  in  Sara- 
toga County  and  the  mother  in  Washington 
County.  The  elder  Fraker  learned  the  tailor's 
trade  during  his  younger  years  but  died  in  his 
prime  the  year  following  the  birth  of  his  son.  The 
mother  was  then  married  to  Erastus  Pratt,  who 
died  in  1849.  Mrs.  Fraker  lived  to  be  seventy-one 
years  old  and  died  April  8,  1885. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
John  Reid,  who  was  of  Scotch  birth  and  a  seafaring 
man.  He  became  wealthy  and  finally  started  for 
America.  The  ship  upon  which  he  sailed  was 
wrecked  and  Grandfather  Reid  suffered  the  loss  of 
his  family  and  all  his  worldly  possessions.  He  and 
the  cabin  boy  were  the  only  ones  saved  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  By  clinging  to  a  spar  they  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  themselves  and  floated  to  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  whence  they  sailed  later  to  the 
United  States.  Grandfather  Reid  settled  in  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.,  was  married  again,  reared  a 
family  of  seven  children  and  died  about  sixty  years 
ago. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  lived  with  his  mother 
until  coming  to  this  State.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  put  to  work  at  an  early  age  and  learned  the 
potter's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  in  North  Green- 
field, N.  Y.,  and  at  Gasport.  He  learned  to  read 
during  his  boyhood  and  being  fond  of  books 
picked  up  a  fund  of  useful  information  while  at  the 
same  time  he  kept  his  eyes  open  to  what  was  going 
on  around  him  in  the  world.  He  first  stepped  upon 
the  soil  of  Michigan  in  May,  1855,  coming  alone 
when  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  landed  at  Detroit 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Ypsilanti.  Later  he  went 
to  Mooreville  and  for  one  year  was  employed  in  a 
crockery  shop.  We  next  find  him  in  Hanover 
Township  and  he  worked  in  a  pottery  one  year, 
after  which  he  was  employed  on  a  farm  by  his 
father-in-law.  He  still  has  in  his  possession  the  two 
pennies  with  which  he  landed  in  Michigan. 

A  few  days  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old 
Mr.  Fraker  was  married  December  18,  1856,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Hoeg.  This  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  Velorious  and  Amanda  (Bigelow)  Hoeg,  the 
former  of  whom  was  the  son  of  Judge  Hoeg,  one 
the  pioneers  of  Tecum seh,  this  State,  and  a  promi- 
nent man   in  his  day.     Of  this  union  there  were 
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born  two  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  a  son,  Will- 
iam IT.,  was  born  October  26,  1857,  and  married 
Miss  Marian  Clark,  became  the  father  of  two  chil- 
dren and  died  July  14,  1887.  The  daughter,  Liz- 
zie L.,  was  born  March  18,  1859,  is  the  wife  of 
Mortimer  Snow  and  the  mother  of  one  child.  Mrs. 
Charlotte  M.  Fraker  departed  this  life  at  the  home- 
stead of  the  father  in  Hanover  Township,  May  28, 
1863. 

The  present  wife  of  our  subject  to  whom  he  was 
married  October  23,  1864,  was  formerly  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth (Raymond)  Jones,  daughter  of  Abijah  and 
Adeline  (Bennett)  Raymond,  and  widow  of  Hiram 
Jones,  who  died  in  1860.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
were  natives  of  New  York  State  and  came  to  Michi- 
gan about  fifty-three  years  ago,  settling  at  Sand- 
stone, this  county.  Mr.  Raymond  died  in  1857, 
but  his  wife  lived  until  1882,  spending  her  last 
days  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Coans.  The  parental 
household  numbered  eleven  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  living. 

Mr?.  Fraker  was  one  of  the  first  white  children 
born  in  Sandstone,  her  birth  occurring  October  6, 
1840.  Her  childhood  and  youth  passed  in  a  com- 
paratively uneventful  manner  under  the  parental 
roof  and  in  attendance  at  the  district  school.  Of 
her  union  with  our  subject  there  have  been  born 
two  children — Jennie  Ann,  November  8,  1865,  and 
Nellie  May,  August  17,  1874.  Mr.  Fraker  takes  an 
active  interest  in  politics  and  is  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  first  began 
voting,  then  tried  the  Democracy  for  a  time  but 
finally  went  back  to  his  old  love.  He  has  served 
as  Highway  Commissioner  four  years  and  also  as 
Road  Overseer.  For  six  years  he  was  a  Director  in 
School  District  No.  7,  and  for  seven  years  wras 
Treasurer  in  the  same.  Both  he  and  his  estimable 
wife  are  strong  temperance  advocates,  neglecting 
no  opportunity  to  indicate  their  opposition  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Mr.  Fraker's  farm  embraces  one  hundred  acres 
of  thoroughly  cultivated  land  upon  which  he  has 
erected  convenient  buildings,  including  a  good  resi- 
dence put  up  in  1872.  In  addition  to  general  ag- 
riculture he  is  considerably  interested  in  stock- 
raising,  keeping  good  grades  of  cattle,  horses  and 
swine.     In  1887  Mr.   Fraker   visited  his  old  home 


in  Vermont,  remaining  three  weeks  among  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  his  childhood,  and  re- 
turned feeling  that  the  time  and  money  were  well 
spent.  His  daughter,  Jennie  Ann,  fitted  herself  for 
a  teacher  and  during  the  eight  terms  which  she 
taught  in  this  county  met  with  excellent  success. 
An  uncle  of  our  subject,  Dr.  John  R.  Fraker,  now 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  a  well  educated  man  and 
a  graduate  of  Castleton  Seminary,  Vt. 

^*>&£&^^ 

|^  IDAS  W.  STOWELL.     This  sturdy  veteran 
^^L    — one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Jackson 
\M_3)   County,  and    one  of    its  most    highly    re- 
spected citizens — is  now  approaching  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  but   is  still  hale  and 
hearty  and  to  be  seen  daily  on  the  streets  of  Jack- 
son, where  he  has  resided  since  1836.     As  one  of 
the  old  landmarks  of  Jnckson  County,  and  also  on 
account  of  his  unquestioned   personal  character,  he 
is  regarded  by  both  old  ana  young  with  that  ven- 
eration and  respect  only  accorded   those  who  have 
lived  worthily,  and  whose  names  are  justly  held  in 
kindly  remembrance, 

Of  New  England  antecedents  Mr.  Stowell  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Littleton,  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  July  2,  1802.  His  father,  Jesse  Stowell, 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  spent  the 
years  of  his  boyhood  and  j^outh  in  his  native  State. 
When  removing  from  Boston  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Littleton,  and  thence  removed  to  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.  Later  he  was  a  resident  of 
Madrid,  that  State,  and  there  he  spent  his  last  days. 
He  had  married,  in  early  manhood,  Miss  Phebe 
Winchester,  who  wras  likewise  a  native  of  Middle- 
sex Cor.ntjr,  Mass.,  and  who  died  in  Waddington, 
N.  Y.,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband.  Of  the 
eleven  children  born  to  this  worthy  couple,  Silas 
W.,  our  subject,  is  the  sole  survivor,  as  indeed  he 
is  the  only  living  representative,  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Stowell  was  a  mere  child  when  his  parents 
removed  from  Massachusetts  to  New  York  State, 
and  he  still  remembers  many  of  the  scenes  of  pio- 
neer life  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  He  received 
only  limited  educational  advantages,  and  at  an  early 
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age  was  required  to  make  himself  useful  about  the 
farm,  and  also  employed  himself  in  teaming.     He 
remained  a  member  of  the  parental  household  until 
reaching  man's  estate,  and  then  began  boating  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  running  from  Prescott  to 
Montreal.     A  few  years  later,  leaving  the  Empire 
State,  he  migrated  to  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  set- 
tling twelve  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  where  he  oc- 
cupied  himself    as  a  carpenter.     This  was    before 
the  time  of  canals  or  railroads,  and  when  what  is 
now  the  "Forest  City"  was  little  more   than  a  vil- 
lage.    Mr.  Stowell    purchased    a  tract   of    timber 
land,  twelve   miles  south   of   Cleveland,  and    put- 
ting up  a  log  house  and  barn,  cleared  some  of   the 
land  and  lived  there  two  years. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  his  condition  and 
prospects  Mr.  Stowell  finally  decided  to  push  on 
further  westward,  and  we  next  find  him  in  what 
was  then  Michigan  Territory.  He  purchased  a 
tract  of  timber  land  in  Wayne  County,  during  the 
period  of  its  earliest  settlement,  and  erecting  a 
laro-e  hewed  log  house,  commenced  to  clear  the 
land. %  Two  years  later,  however,  he  sold  out  once 
more,  this  change  having  been  accelerated  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  which  for  the  time  at  least,  broke 
up  his  home.  His  next  removal  was  to  Detroit,  then 
a  small  village.  He  there  engaged  in  the  grocery 
and  provision  trade  until  1836.  The  present  flour- 
ishing city  of  Jackson  was  then  but  a  hamlet,  but 
the  outlook  for  its  growth  and  advancement  was 
favorable,  and  hither  Mr.  Stowell  decided  to  re- 
pair. No  railroad  had  yet  been  built  to  this  point, 
and  Detroit  was  the  nearest  depot  for  supplies. 
The  surrounding  country  was  a  wilderness,  through 
which  roamed  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wild  turkeys  and 

other  game. 

One  of  the  first  mercantile  enterprises  of  Jack- 
son was  established  by  Mr.  Stowell,  who  occupied 
himself  in  this  line  of  business  many  years.  In  the 
meantime  he  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of 
the  growing  town,  and  has  lived  to  see  it  develop 
from  a  hamlet  to  a  city  of  twenty-five  thousand 
souls.  The  country  around  has  also  been  trans- 
formed from  a  wilderness  to  pleasant  homes  and 
valuable  farms.  Mr.  Stowell,  in  common  with  his 
neighbors  during  the  early  times,  endured  all  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  and  were 


he  to  relate  a  story  of  the  many  scenes  through 
which  he  has  passed,  it  would  make  a  volume  well 
worthy  of  perusal. 

The  first   marriage  of  Mr.  Stowell   occurred  on 
the  6th  of   February,  1828,  the   bride  being  Miss 
Adeline  Tuttle.     This  lady  was  born  October  28, 
1808,  in  Waddington,  N.  Y.,  and  departed  this  life 
at  her   home  in  Wayne,  on   March    11,1836.     Of 
her  marriage  with  our  subject  there  were  born  four 
children:  George   II.   and   Mary  J.,  who  are  now 
living;  the  son  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  the  daughter 
in   Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  and  Sarah   E.   and    Harriet 
deceased.     Mr.  Stowell  contracted   a  second   mar- 
riage, August  26,  1837,  with  Miss  Margaret  Law- 
ther.     Mrs.  Margaret  Stowell  was  born,  September 
5,   1818,  in   New  York,   and   after   remaining  the 
companion  of  her  husband  for  a  period  of  forty- 
six  years,  departed  this  life  at  their  home  in  Jack- 
son, November    27,   1883.     The  children   of   this 
union   were  named   respectively:  Charles   W.,  de- 
sceased;  Ellen  F.,  Alexander  H.  and  Cora  M. 

Mr.  Stowell  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  has  since  been  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat. Financially,  he  is  well-to-do,  having  by  a 
course  of  industry  and  economy,  accumulated  a 
competence.  He  is  well  preserved  in  mind  and 
body,  keeps  himself  posted  upon  the  events  of  the 
the  day,  and  is  one  with  whom  an  hour  may 
always  be  spent  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  man- 
ner. His  portrait  may  be  found  in  connection 
with  this  sketch,  and  will  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
by  young  and  old. 


17  ^  ENRY  N.  TOUSEY  is  the  owner  and  occu- 
^i  pant  of  a  snug  farm  comprising  ninety -five 
-rX,  acres  of  valuable  land  on  section  26,  Sand- 
|||  stone  Township.  It  was  purchased  by  him  in 
the  spring  of  1870  from  George  Bright,  and  at  the 
time  was  in  a  dilapidated  and  uncultivated  condi- 
tion. By  dint  of  energy,  good  management  and 
unflagging  zeal  it  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
attractiveness  and  fertility  that  does  credit  to  the 
owner.  The  family  dwelling  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Tousey's  own  hands,  and  his  skill  as  a  mechanic  is 
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demonstrated  in  its  construction.  Unlike  many 
men,  the  owner  of  this  pleasant  spot  gives  much 
of  the  credit  for  his  success  to  his  estimable  wife, 
to  whose  counsel  and  assistance  he  owes  a  great 
deal,  not  only  of  comfort  but  of  prosperity. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  claims  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Tousey,  and  his  natal  day 
was  June  16,  1821.  He  is  the  eldest  son  in  a 
family  of  six  children  born  to  Philo  and  Grace 
(Nichols)  Tousey,  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  is 
the  only  member  of  the  family  now  living.  He  was 
reared  to  manhood  in  his  native  State,  receiving 
the  privileges  afforded  by  the  common  schools  and 
laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of 
later  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker,  at  which  he 
labored  three  years,  after  which  he  spent  some 
time  as  a  farm  hand.  In  1844  he  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  followed  it 
in  the  Empire  State  until  1865. 

In  that  year  Mr.  Tousey  came  to  Jackson  Count}', 
Mich.,  and  here  he  spent  about  five  years  on  a 
place  that  has  become  notorious  throughout  the 
entire  country  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible tragedies  of  recent  years.  This  is  the  Crouch 
farm  where  four  persons  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood  a  few  years  ago.  That  estate  was  worked  by 
Mr.  Tousey  on  shares,  and  after  leaving  it  he  lo- 
cated on  his  own  farm  where  he  has  since  lived, 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  land  about  him 
grow  into  a  "thing  of  beauty"  and  of  value  and 
better  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1846,  the  rites  of  wed- 
lock were  celebrated  between  our  subject  and  Miss 
Lucy  Barber,  who  was  born  in  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  New  Year's  Day,  1819.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  B.  and  Eunice  (Phillips)  Barber,  the 
former  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  the  latter  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Barber  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  of 
the  War  of  1812,  who  moved  to  the  Empire  State 
during  the  boyhood  days  of  young  Joseph.  The 
latter  became  the  father  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
three  are  yet  living.  They  are:  Mrs.  Roxanna  Jones 
of  Winnebago  County,  111.;  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Jared  Chamberlain,  of  Illinois;  and  she  of  whom 
we  speak.     Mr.  and   Mrs.  Tousey  have  an  adopted 


daughter,  Marietta  J.,  who  in  all  but  the  ties  of 
blood  fills  the  place  of  the  child  denied  them  by 
nature. 

In  earlier  years  Mr.  Tousey  was  a  Whig  but  is 
now  a  Republican.  He  is  not  an  office  seeker  but 
is  ever  interested  in  the  wise  measures  adopted  for 
the  good  of  the  community  and  ready  to  assist  in 
their  progress.  In  this  he  is  ably  seconded  by  his 
companion,  and  they  are  active  in  society  while 
enjoying  the  cessation  of  the  anxious  cares  that  be- 
set them  long  years  ago.  By  their  fellow  citizens 
they  are  respected  as  their  characters  deserve. 
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Ti  OHN  A.  HATCH.  The  career  of  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  marked  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  energy,  industry  and  good  judg- 
ment, and  the  fine  estate  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship which  he  owns  and  occupies  is  a  standing 
monument  to  these  qualities.  He  is  one  of  a  large 
family  who  have  settled  in  close  vicinage,  and  all 
have  earned  the  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens  by 
their  thrifty,  useful,  and  upright  lives.  Their 
parents  were  numbered  among  the  early  settlers 
of  the  county  and  won  a  high  place  among  the 
pioneers. 

Barnabas  C.  Hatch,  a  native  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  a  farmer,  took  for  his  wife  Miss  Mar}'  Wirtser 
of  the  same  State  and  made  his  home  in  Steuben 
County  until  1 835.  He  then  removed  to  Michigan 
and  selecting  a  location  in  this  county,  bought  forty 
acres  of  Government  land,  his  brother,  Mathew  W. 
Hatch,  securing  a  like  amount.  The  latter  after- 
ward sold  his  farm  to  the  former,  himself  returning 
to  their  native  State.  Indians,  bears  and  wolves 
roamed  at  large  throughout  the  region,  and  the 
nearest  neighbor  lived  two  miles  away.  Building 
a  small  log  shanty,  Mr.  Hatch  began  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  which  was  heavy  oak  openings, 
and  remained  upon  it  nearly  thirteen  years.  It  was 
in  what  i's  now  Spring  Arbor  Township,  although 
that  division  was  not  organized  until  long  after  he 
began  his  work  there. 

Having  traded  the  farm  which  he  had  improved 
for  a  tract  of  two  hundred  and   forty-seven  acres 
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held  by  old  Mr.  Isham,  but  which  was  mortgaged 
to  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  Mr.  Hatch  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  his  new  purchase,  where  he  remained  until 
1866.  That  year  he  built  a  residence  on  section 
36,  Spring  Arbor  Township.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  judges  of  Jackson  County  at  the  time  of  its 
organization.  He  was  Supervisor  of  Hanover 
Township  for  several  years  and  also  Justice  of  the 
Peace  many  years;  and  he  likewise  served  as  a 
Representative  in  the  State  Legislature  several 
terms. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  possessed  an  excellent 
education  and  after  her  marriage  taught  her  hus- 
band the  rudiments  of  knowledge  which  had  been 
denied  him  in  his  youth.  She  had  been  a  school 
teacher,  but  no  pupil  ever  reflected  more  credit 
upon  her  instruction  than  did  the  man  whom  she 
married.  Mrs.  Mary  (Wirtser)  Hatch  died  in  May, 
1849,  leaving  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  eight 
of  whom  yet  survive.  Her  husband  subsequently 
married  Mrs.  Lucinda  Lent,  a  childless  widow,  who 
is  yet  living  and  has  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  Mr.  Hatch  passed  from  earth  February  22, 
1874. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  initiate  this 
sketch  was  born  in  Spring  Arbor  Township,  this 
county,  January  11,  1839,  and  has  always  lived 
within  sight  of  his  birthplace.  He  is  the  fifth  in 
order  of  birth  in  the  parental  family,  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  plow  from  the  age  of  nine  years.  During 
his  boyhood  and  youth  the  winters  were  devoted 
to  attendance  at  the  district  schools,  and  the  knowl- 
edge there  obtained  was  added  to  by  one  term  in 
the  High  School  at  Jackson.  He  began  life  for 
himself  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  his  first  work 
being  husking  corn  for  Henry  M.  Eddy.  He  re- 
ceived every  eighth  bushel,  and  realized  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel  upon  it  at  sale.  He  bought  a  third 
interest  in  a  threshing  machine  and  subsequently 
he  and  his  partners,  George  M.  Hatch  and  H.  M. 
Eddy,  bought  another  machine,  continuing  in  the 
business  of  "  following  the  machine"  nine  years. 

On  January  8,  1863,  Mr.  Hatch  became  possessor 
of  eighty  acres  of  land  on  section  2,  Hanover 
Township,  which  is  his  present  place  of  abode. 
There  was  a  log  house  on  the  estate  and  seventeen 
stumps  in  the  door  yard.     The   present   owner  has 


by  his  own  efforts  cleared  all  but  twelve  acres  and 
improved  all  but  the  tract  which  is  left  for  timber 
land.  About  two  acres  are  devoted  to  a  fine  orch- 
ard and  a  variety  of  small  fruits  are  also  cultivated. 
Stock-raising  and  general  farming  are  the  purposes 
to  which  the  farm  is  devoted,  the  horses  being 
Hambletonian.  One  of  the  equines  is  a  half  thor- 
oughbred. An  old  Messenger  horse,  now  twenty 
years  of  age,  has  been  in  the  family  since  a  colt. 
The  residence  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  family 
was  erected  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $1,650. 

An  important  step  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hatch  was 
taken  March  12,  1865,  when  he  became  the  husband 
of  Miss  Angelina  M.  Thorn,  whose  many  virtues  of 
mind  and  heart  and  whose  womanly  accomplish- 
ments had  won  his  deep  regard.  She  was  born 
August  26,  1838,  and  is  a  daughter  of  James  L. 
and  Tamson  (Bowerman)  Thorn.  (See  sketch  on 
another  page.)  The  otherwise  happy  union  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hatch  has  been  childless.  They  attend 
th3  Universalist  Church.  Mr.  Hatch  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  affiliating  with  a  lodge  at 
Horton  in  which  he  has  been  Treasurer.  He  is  a 
believer  in  free  trade  and  votes  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  has  served  as  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways two  years,  lias  been  Constable  four  years,  and 
manifests  an  intelligent  and  energetic  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  in  those  im- 
provements which  will  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  and  his  estimable  wife, are  highly 
respected  throughout  the  community  where  they 
are  so  widelv  known. 


TIMOTHY    B.   HALL  AD  AY.     The    history 
of  the  Halladay  family  in  this  country  begins 

prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  member  of  the 

family  from  whom  our  subject  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant having  been  James  Halladay,  one  of  the  better 
class  of  Englishmen,  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
early  Colonial  times.  This  progenitor  is  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Connecticut,  but  while  the  east- 
ern part  of  New  York  was  yet  unbroken  he  made  a 
location  at  what  is  now  Suffield,  that  State,  and  it 
is  supposed   that   he  married   there.     From   New 
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York  State  he  entered  the  Colonial  Army,  fighting 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  the  next  day  carrying  home  on 
his  clothing  human  gore  that  had  been  spilled  in 
that  desperate  struggle.  He  died  full  of  years, 
after  the  birth  of  quite  a  large  family.  He  be- 
queathed to  the  oldest  James  Halladay  living,  the 
musket  he  carried  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  weapon  is  preserved  by  the  descendants  to  this 
day. 

One  of  the  sons  of  this  gentleman  was  Mathew 
Halladay,  born  in  Suffjeld,  N.  Y.,  in  1771.  There 
he  grew  to  manhood  but  became  a  very  early 
settler  at  Manchester,  Ontario  County,  where  he 
devoted  his  life  to  farming  and  died  September  13, 
1858,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  an 
active  Methodist  in  religion  and  a  Whig  in  politics. 
In  his  native  State  he  married  Miss  Judith  Van 
Wormer,  a  native  of  Montgomery  County,  her 
parents  being  of  Holland.  She  died  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  the  widower  took  for  his  second  com- 
panion Mrs.  Sarah  Robinson,  who  lived  to  be  quite 
old  and  died  without  offspring.  Mathew  and  Judith 
Halladay  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  now  deceased.  The  first  born  was  James 
Halladay  who  became  the  father  of  our  subject. 

James  Halladay  was  born  in  Manchester  Town  • 
ship,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  grew  to  maturity 
there,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  adopting  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer.  He  married  Miss  Per  me- 
lia  Bigelow,  who  was  born  in  Herkimer  Township 
and  county,  November  17,  1804,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Timothy  and  Sallie  (Streeter)  Bigelow, 
natives  of  the  same  county.  The  Bigelows  were  of 
the  old  Huguenot  stock  that  were  early  settlers  in 
that  locality  and  figured  in  the  pioneer  history. 
After  their  marriage  they  moved  on  to  a  farm  in 
Ontario  County,  where  Mr.  Bigelow  died  at  the 
age  of  forty- one  years,  his  death  being  occasioned 
by  disease  contracted  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
occurring  September  10,  1814,  before  peace  was 
declared  at  Trent.  His  widow  subsequently  mar- 
ried Elisha  Turner,  and  removing  to  Illinois,  died 
in  Mc Henry  County  at  the  age  of  eighty  years; 
her  later  years  were  passed  in  the  faith  of  the 
Universal ist  Church 

After  the  marriage  of  James  Halladay  and  Per- 
melia  Bigelow  they  settled  on  a  tract  of  new  land 


in  Manchester  Township,  Ontario  County,  but  after 
making  some  improvements  sold  it  and  located  on 
the  old  Bigelow  estate  that  was  their  home  until 
1863.  They  then  left  the  Empire  State  and  made 
their  home  at  Clinton,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Halladay 
died  December  28,  1880,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years  and  six  months.  He  was  regarded  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  progressive  class  and  a  good,  kind, 
and  representative  citizen.  Mrs.  Halladay  is  yet 
living  in  Clinton  and  is  now  quite  feeble  from  age, 
bearing  the  weight  of  eighty-six  years.  In  reli- 
gious sentiment  she  coincides  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  notice 
is  one  of  seven  children,  of  whom  four  sons  and 
two  daughters  are  yet  living.  He  was  born  in 
Manchester  Township,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1834,  was  carefully  reared,  and  received  a 
good  education  under  the  opportunitier  afforded  in 
the  district  schools  and  the  Academy  of  East 
Bloom  field.  He  became  a  teacher  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  that  profession  for  some 
years  during  the  winter,  his  labors  being  in  the  lo- 
cality in  which  he  was  born.  In  1861,  while  yet  a 
single  man,  he  came  to  Michigan  and  after  being 
here  for  a  time  he  purchased  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  choice  land  on  what  is  now  Nor  veil 
Plains  in  the  eastern  part  of  Norvell  Township. 

For  a  few  winters  Mr.  Halladay  applied  himself 
to  professional  labors  in  the  township  and  used  the 
$1,000  which  he  possessed  when  he  came  here,  to 
the  best  advantage,  hy  judicious  management  and 
close  application  being  able  to  improve  his  first 
purchase  and  make  it  a  very  fine  farm.  He  in- 
creased his  estate  to  two  hundred  acres,  on  which 
he  has  erected  very  substantial  farm  buildings  and 
a  beautiful  residence. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Halladay  came  to  this  county 
he  began  to  live,  as  he  termed  it — that  is,  he  took 
unto  himself  a  life  companion,  the  marriage  being 
celebrated  at  the  bride's  home  in  Norvell  Township, 
October  2,  1861,  and  the  accomplished  Miss  Jennie 
Blanchard  becoming  his  wife.  She  first  sw  the 
light  on  her  father's  homestead,  July  7, 1841,  being 
the  next  youngest  in  a  family  of  three  daughters 
and  one  son.  She  was  very  carefully  reared  by  the 
beat  of  parents,  was  educated  in  the  Adrian  College 
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and  became  a  teacher,  following  her  profession  for 
some  time  before  her  marriage.  She  has  borne  two 
children — Frank  H.,  who  died  when  four  months 
old,  and  Cora  L.,  who  is  attending  Hillsdale  College 
and  is  now  in  the  senior  class. 

The  brother  of  Mrs.  Halladay  entered  Company 
B,  Twentieth  Michigan  Infantry,  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  while  defending  the  honor  of  his  country 
was  instantly  killed  by  the  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter, 
the  sad  event  occurring  June  21,  1864,  while  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  A  sister  is  living  in  Norvell 
Township,  the  wife  of  M.  B.  Hunt  and  an  accom- 
plished lady.  The  parents  are  John  G.  and  Sarah 
A.  (Young)  Blanchard.  The  former  was  bom  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1811,  being  a  son 
of  David  and  Susannah  Blanchard.  David  Blanch- 
ard was  a  mechanic  and  died  when  about  forty -five 
years  old.  His  wife  afterward  married  Daniel  Cul- 
ver, and  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Culver  being  quite  old  at  the  time  of 
her  decease.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Blanchard  came  at  once  to  Michigan,  begin- 
ning their  life  here  when  hardships  were  common 
and  they  had  not  even  a  comfortable  home.  Here 
they  spent  their  lives,  Mr.  Blanchard  living  to 
make  a  good  home  from  the  farm  he  obtained  from 
Uncle  Sam.  He  died  April  27,  1869,  being  then 
tifty-eight  years  old.  He  not  only  carried  on  a 
farm  but  he  also  worked  successfully  at  the  trade  of 
a  mason.  His  wife  Sarah,  died  December  23,  1845, 
when  in  the  prime  of  life.  She  was  born  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  March  16,  1819,  and  was  about 
fifteen  years  old  when  her  parents  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  New  York.  Although  she  is  the 
younger  of  two  sets  of  children,  yet  she  is  her 
mother's  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  after  the  marriage  of 
her  parents,  the  father  became  a  soldier  in  the 
English  Army,  and  being  separated  from  his  wife 
for  twenty-two  years,  was  lost  sight  of  by  her,  and 
supposed  to  be  dead.  She  therefore  married  again, 
had  children,  and  had  become  a  widow  when  her 
first  husband  returned  to  her.  They  were  remarried 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  together, 
dying  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  when  quite  old. 

Mr.  Halladay  has  held  most  of  the  offices  in  the 
township,  and  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and   pro- 


gressive ideas,  interested  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  exerted  himself  to  fulfill  his  duties  in 
such  a  way  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. He  is  President  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
the  township,  which  he  organized  eight  years  ago, 
and  in  which  he  has  always  held  the  chief  office. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  and  his  estima- 
ble wife  have  many  friends  throughout  the  com- 
munity where   their  characters  are  so  well  known. 


v 


WASHINGTON  DELAMATER.  No  pion- 
eer settler  of  Jackson  County  is  better 
known,  or  more  highly  esteemed,  than  he 
of  whom  this  biographical  notice  is  written.  Com- 
ing here  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  the  country  from  a 
primitive  condition  of  wildness  to  a  fertile  and 
rich  land.  The  farm  which  he  purchased  he  im- 
proved and  changed  to  its  present  fine  condition, 
first  erecting  a  log  shanty  and  later,  when  able  to 
do  so,  removing  it  to  give  place  to  a  more  modern 
structure,  which,  standing  on  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  county,  presents  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance to  the  passer-by. 

Mr.  DeLamater  not  only  takes  great  interest  in 
local  affairs,  but  is  an  untiring  reader,  and  now 
takes  seventeen  papers.  He  is  thus  enabled  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  consequently  is  a 
man  with  whom  an  hour  may  be  pleasantly  and  in- 
structively passed.  He  has  always  voted  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  being  a  leader  in  that  party.  For  a 
few  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and  works  unceasingly  for  the  promotion  of 
educational  facilities. 

Considering  briefly  the  lineage  of  our  subject, 
we  find  that  he  is  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Diadema 
(Barnes)  DeLamater,  the  former  a  native  of  Scho- 
harie County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  farmer,  and 
the  latter  born  in  Onondaga  County,  the  same 
State.  They  were  married  in  the  Empire  State, 
removing  from  there  in  1833  to  Michigan,  where 
they  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Washtenaw 
County.  They  pre-empted  a  claim  of  one  hundred 
and    twenty   acres   of  heavily  timbered   laud,   on 
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which  he  built  a  log  house  and  began  clearing  the 
land.  Some  Indians  yet  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  wolves  and  deer  abounded.  Some  of 
the  birds  then  numerous  are  now  extinct,  such  as 
turkeys,  owls,  etc.  After  remaining  two  years  on 
that  farm,  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  family  removed  to  Columbia  Town- 
ship, this  county,  where  the  father  made  his 
permanent  home.  The  land  there  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  oak  openings, 
but  he  commenced  its  improvement  without  de- 
lay, and  put  up  good  buildings,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved it  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1879. 
His  wife  passed  to  rest  in  1885.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now 
living. 

Our  subject,  who  was  the  second  child  in  the 
family,  was  born  April  7,  1817,  in  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.  He  received  a  common-school  ed- 
ucation in  his  native  place,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  his  manhood  accompanied  his  parents  to  Michi- 
gan. At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  began  for 
himself,  working  on  his  father's  farm  and  for  oth- 
ers, until  he  was  about  twenty- eight  years  of  age. 
Previous  to  this  he  worked  at  blacksmithing  for  a 
few  years,  A  very  important  event  in  his  life  oc- 
curred January  19,  1845,  when  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Esther  C,  daughter  of  William 
and  Freelove  (Palmer)  Randall,  early  settlers  of 
Jackson  County.  Two  children  were  born  to  them, 
one  dying  in  infancy,  and  the  other,  Belona,  be- 
coming the  wife  of  Joseph  S.  Choat.  They  are 
residents  of  this  township,  and  have  four  children. 
Mrs.  DeLamater  died  February  2,  1849,  at  the  age 
of  less  than  twenty-three  years,  having  been  born 
April  5,  1826. 

Mr.  DeLamater  contracted  a  second  marriage  No- 
vember 1 1, 1849,with  Miss  Lucy  S.Loomis,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Enus  and  Abigail  (Stebbins)  Loomis,  natives 
of  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Loomis  came 
to  Ohio  in  1833,  remaining  there  two  years.  Then 
he  brought  his  family  to  Michigan  and  with  them 
settled  in  Columbia  Township,  being  one  of  the 
early  settlers  there.  His  wife  died  in  1835,  and 
was  the  first  woman  buried  in  the  Brooklyn  Ceme- 
tery. He  passed  away  in  1864.  They  had  a  fam- 
ily   of    lour   children,   all    girls,   of    whom    two 


survive.  Mrs.  DeLamater  was  born  April  24,  1817, 
in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  and  has  borne  her 
husband  two  children — John  J.  and  William  R. 
John  was  born  September  12,  1850,  and  died  in 
early  manhood,  July  1,  1874;  William  was  born 
February  6,  1852,  and  is  a  practicing  physician  in 
Park  County,  Col.  He  received  a  splendid  educa- 
tion, and  having  decided  upon  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  his  field  of  labor  in  life,  he  entered  the 
Detroit  Medical  College,  graduating  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1879.  He  commenced  to  work  in  Colo- 
rado, where  he  has  a  large  practice,  and  is  especially 
successful  in  surgery,  being  the  surgeon  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Coal  Company,  and  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  Colorado.  The  par- 
ents are  justly  proud  of  their  son,  who  thus  early 
in  life,  has  been  so  eminently  prospered  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  chosen  profession.  Mrs.  DeLamater 
is  a  member  of  the  Univeralist  Church,  and  is  es- 
teemed for  her  many  virtues  and  kindness  of  heart. 

Upon  his  settlement  upon  his  present  farm,  Mr. 
DeLamater  found  it  utterly  unimproved,  with  the 
exception  of  a  log  cabin.  The  farm  comprised 
eighty  acres.  In  1857,  ten  years  after  he  moved 
on  the  estate,  he  built  his  present  residence  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000.  The  barn  had  been  built  earlier, 
and  to  it  he  has  since  added,  remodeling  it  and 
making  it  suitable  for  the  storage  of  the  grains 
raised  on  the  surrounding  land. 

For  five  weeks  Mr.  DeLamater  was  warned  every 
Monday  to  drill,  preparing  to  go  to  the  front  in 
the  "Toledo  War." 


IDOAR  SCRANTON.  It  would  be  hard  to 
f^}  find  a  man  with  whom  an  hour  <  an  be  more 
/jL-^5)  pleasantly  spent  than  with  the  gentleman 
above  named,  whose  fine  property  is  located  on  sec- 
tion 33,  Concord  Township.  Although  not  the 
legal  owner  of  the  farm  upon  which  he  lives,  as  the 
title  is  held  by  his  mother  during  her  life,  Mr. 
Scranton  has  improved  it  thoroughly,  and  placed  it 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  conducts  it  in  a 
very  successful  manner.  It  comprises  two  hundred 
and    fifty-six    acrea    bordering   on   the    south    on 
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Swain's  Lake,  and  is  devoted  to  general  farming 
and  stock-raising,  a  specialty  being  made  of  fine 
horses.  No  finer  stable  can  be  found  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  perhaps  not  another  so  fine,  as  that  of  our 
subject,  and  certainly  no  greater  lover  of  the  noble 
steed  can  be  met  with;  if  there  is  one  subject  more 
than  another  upon  which  he  proves  his  conversa- 
tional powers  to  be  far  above  the  average,  it  is 
when  the  topic  is  the  horse. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a 
farmer  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  became  an 
early  settler  in  Jackson  County,  Mich.  His  son 
Don  Carlos,  the  father  of  him  of  whom  we  write, 
was  born  in  Wyoming  County,  in  the  Empire  State. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  engaged  in 
school-teaching  when  quite  young.  He  afterward 
went  to  Albion,  Calhoun  County,  this  State,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  a  few  years 
later  embarking  as  a  dealer  in  general  merchandise, 
also  holding  the  position  of  Postmaster.  He  then 
went  to  Chicago.  III.,  to  settle  the  estate  and  ac- 
counts of  his  wife's  father,  who  had  been  a  large 
contractor  there,  and  took  his  family  with  him,  re- 
maining there  for  a  number  of  years.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  began  biding  grain,  and  although  he 
started  with  but  a  small  capital,  he  became  very  pros- 
perous. For  years  the  firm  of  Maitland  &  Scranton 
was  the  largest  in  the  West, handling  more  wheat  than 
any  firm  in  the  country  of  that  day.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  He 
made  several  fortunes,  but  being  lavish  with  his 
money,  did  not  endeavor  to  hoard  vast  sums.  The 
great  fire  in  the  .Queen  City  of  the  Lakes  caused  a 
loss  of  $200,000  on  wheat  that  was  uninsured,  and 
he  had  previously  lost  heavily  in  the  Lyon  corner 
and  panic  of  1857.  He  owned  a  fine  residence  on 
the  Lake  Front,  kept  a  stylish  turnout,  and  a  stable 
of  fine  horses.  At  various  times  he  held  different 
offices  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members.  In  business  mat- 
ters he  manifested  great  shrewdness,  and  possessed 
considerable  intelligence  on  all  topics  of  general  in- 
terest, with  a  refined  and  courteous  nature.  In 
1880  his  health  became  so  poor,  that  he  left  the 
city  and  retired  to  his  farm  in  this  county,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When  heart  dis- 
ease caused  his  death  in  1882,  it  was  conceded  that 


one  of  the  best  men  of  the  community  had  been 
stricken  down.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Repub- 
lican, and  in  religion  an  Episcopalian. 

The  wife  of  Don  Carlos  Scranton,  and  mother  of 
our  subject,  was  in  her  girlhood  Miss  Elizabeth 
Plues.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Plues,  who 
was  born  in  England,  and  upon  emigrating  to 
America,  located  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  daughter  was  born.  He  was  a  natural  mechanic 
of  pronounced  skill,  and  engaged  in  canal  and  rail- 
road contracting.  He  was  one  of  the  first  contrac- 
tors on  the  Erie  Canal,  later  building  on  various 
railroads,  and  doing  a  large  business  in  Chicago. 
He  died  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law  at  Albion, 
leaving  his  business  in  his  hands  for  settlement. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scranton  now  lives  in  the  last  named 
city,  where  she  owns  a  fine  property.  She  spends 
considerable  time  traveling  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  having  the  means  to  gratify  her 
tastes,  and  take  the  enjoyment  she  desires.  She  be- 
longs to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Two  children  were 
born  to  her:  Fannie,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Zables,  who 
died  in  Chicago,  and  the  gentleman  of  whom  wre 
write. 

Edgar  Scranton  was  born  in  Albion,  Calhoun 
County,  this  State,  July  18,  1848,  and  when  four 
years  old  accompanied  his  parents  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  reared,  witnessing  the  growth  of  that 
city  from  almost  a  swamp.  He  attended  the  Ward 
and  High  Schools  during  his  boyhood,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River.  He  took  a  four-years'  course,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1868,  with  the  honors  of  his  class,  and  the 
rank  of  captain  of  the  school.  Returning  to  Chi- 
cago he  began  clerking  for  his  father,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty -two  years  beginning  to  speculate  in 
grain.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  continuing  on  the  Board  until  1880,  when 
he  came  to  this  county,  and  located  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Concord  Township,  where  he  yet  lives. 

In  the  town  of  Concord,  November  3, 1888,  Mr. 
Scranton  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Ann^ 
M.  Schoen,  nee  Bell.  She  was  born  and  reared  in 
that  place,  where,  in  1877,  she  became  the  wife  of 
J.  G.  Schoen,  a  native  of  Breslau,  Germany.  Upon 
coming  to  the  United  States,  he  had  located  in  East 
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Saginaw,  this  State,  becoming  a  telegraph  operator. 
After  his  marriage  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  Concord,  for  a  time, 
going  thence  to  Mackinac  in  March,  1882,  breath- 
ing his  last  in  that  place  the  following  September. 
Mrs.  Schoen  had  learned  telegraphy  under  her  hus- 
band and  brother,  and  having  returned  to  Concord 
after  her  husband's  death,  in  1883,  she  became  day 
operator  there,  retaining  the  position  five  years. 
She  is  an  expert  in  that  business,  is  intelligent  and 
well-bred,  and  with  a  character  of  true  worth.  Her 
first  mairiage  resulted  in  the  birth  of  one  son,  Fred 
C,  and  to  her  present  husband  she  has  also  borne 
one  child,  Don  Carlos. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Scranton  is  Thomas  Bell,  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Concord,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  he  erected  most  of  the  houses  now  standing. 
He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  his  father  being  an 
Englishman,  and  his  mother,  Rachael  Buck*  a  na- 
tive of  Germany;  they  came  West  and  died  at  Con- 
cord. When  he  first  came  to  this  section,  Thomas 
Bell  bought  Government  land  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
and  improved  a  farm  which  was  his  parent's  home 
until  death.  He  was  a  contractor  and  builder  until 
1888,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  and  now  has  charge  of  an  Elec- 
tric Target  office.  He  also  carried  on  a  wagon 
and  cabinet  making  shop,  and  was  interested  in  a 
blacksmith  shop  in  Concord,  where  he  still  retains 
his  residence.     In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 

The  mother  of  Mrs.  Scranton,  and  wife  of  Thomas 
Bell,  was  born  in  Hillsdale  County,  and  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Harriet  Van  Scooter.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Van  Scooter,  who  was  born  in  Hornells- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  an  early  settler  at  Litchfield,  this 
State,  but  later  came  to  Concord,  where  he  died; 
his  wife  died  October  5,  1878.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bell  four  children  were  born,  Mrs.  Scranton  being 
the  second.  The  others  are:  Mrs.  Flora  Staley, 
whose  home  is  in  Concord;  Theron,  in  the  employ 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company;  and 
Morrion,  who  also  lives  in  Concord. 

Mr.  Scranton  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he  therefore 
gives  his  vote.  He  is  of  a  vei*3r  social  nature,  and 
his  fine  education  and  conversational  powers  make 
him  an  entertaining  companion,  the  general  verdict 


passed  upon  him  being  that  of  a  ujolly  good  fel- 
low." He  is  fortunate  in  having  for  his  companion 
in  life  a  woman  who  is  his  equal  in  ability,  and 
whose  loveable  disposition  not  only  makes  home 
the  happiest  spot  on  earth,  but  helps  to  bring 
around  them  a  line  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 


E.  BENNINK,  of  the  firm  of  Bennink  & 
i\  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Central  City  Bakery, 
is  a  fair  representative  of  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  Jackson,  as  he  possesses  in  a 
good  degree  those  qualities  that  mark  him  as  an 
intelligent,  thrifty,  enterprising  man  of  business, 
and  a  conscientious,  trustworthy  citizen.  In  the 
village  of  Eibergen,  Province  of  Gilderland,  in 
Holland,  he  was  born  May  15,  1840.  His  father, 
H.  H.  Bennink,  was  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and 
his  grandfather,  John  Bennink,  was  also  a  native- 
born  citizen  of  Holland,  and  for  man}r  years  held 
an  official  position  under  the  government  of  that 
country. 

The  father  of  our  subject  learned  the  trade  of  a 
baker,  and  for  many  years  carried  on  the  business 
in  his  native  village,  being  a  resident  of  Eibergen 
until  1870,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
purchasing  property  in  Kalamazoo,  built  a  home 
there,  and  lived  retired  until  his  death.  He  was 
twice  married,  the  maiden  name  of  his  second  wife, 
mother  of  our  subject,  being  Johanna  Gertrude 
Ulenbelt,  and  she  was  born  in  the  same  village  as 
himself.  There  were  eight  children  by  the  first 
marriage,  and  three  by  the  second.  The  latter 
were  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Henry  and  Jane. 
Of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage — Derk,  Henry, 
Henrietta,  John,  Minnie  and  Herman — Herman  re- 
mained iii  his  native  land,  while  all  the  others  came 
to  the  United  States. 

Our  subject  received  an  excellent  education, 
attending  school  quite  steadily  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  receiving  a  diploma,  which 
showed  that  he  was  amply  qualified  for  the  profess- 
ion of  teaching.  He  had  no  taste  for  that  calling, 
however,  and  turned  his  attention  to  clerking  the 
following  five  years,  and  he  also  devoted  some  of 
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his  time  to  farming.  When  twenty-five  years  of 
age  he  commenced  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  baker, 
continuing  at  that  in  his  native  Holland  until  1870, 
when  he  decided  to  try  life  in  this  country.  After 
his  arrival  he  made  his  way  to  Kalamazoo,  and  a 
year  later  accepted  a  position  as  baker  in  the 
asylum  for  the  insane  in  that  city.  Being  very 
proficient  at  his  trade,  and  trustworthy  and  indus- 
trious, he  retained  his  position  there  nine  years, 
giving  perfect  satisfaction.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  resigned,  and  buying  five  acres  of  land  in 
Kalamazoo,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  celery 
very  successfully  for  some  years.  In  1888  he 
gave  up  that  branch  of  industry,  and  coming  to 
Jackson,  formed  a  partnership  with  Jacob  Peter- 
man,  and  established  a  bakery  on  East  Main 
Street,  where  they  have  conducted  a  good  paying 
business  ever  since,  furnishing  their  customers  with 
the  best  of  bread,  cake,  and  everything  found  at  a 
fiist- class  bakery  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Bennink's  parents  were  worthy  members  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  reared  their  chil- 
dren in  the  same  faith,  and  our  subject  has  always 
been  true  to  the  religious  tenets  instilled  into  his 
mind  in  his  childhood,  and  in  his  conduct  and 
dealings  with  others  is  irreproachable. 


^f  /  OHN  WEBB.  As  the  town  of  Jackson  de- 
veloped from  a  hamlet  into  the  goodly  pro- 
portions of  a  city,  there  also  developed  the 
various  industries  which  in  time  find  place 
among  an  enterprising  and  progressive  class  of  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Webb  at  an  early  date  established  him- 
self within  its  limits  as  a  baker  and  confectioner, 
being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  business.  He 
commenced  in  a  modest  manner  as  did  most  of  the 
now  prosperous  business  men  of  Jackson,  and  by  a 
course  of  prudence  and  strict  attention  to  business, 
acquired  a  competency  and  is  now  living  retired,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  early  industry. 
He  was  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
the  borough  of  Downton,  in  Wiltshire,  May  27, 
1821,  and  there  spent  his  boyhood,  acquiring  a 
common  school   education,    and  being    reared    to 


habits  of  industry  and  the  principles  which  make 
of  men  good  citizens  and  reliable  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

William  and  Martha  (Forder)  Webb,  the  parents 

of  our  subject,  were  likewise  of  English  birth  and 

ancestry,  and    upon  crossing    the  Atlantic   on  the 

sailing    vessel  "King  William,"  (on    its    first    trip) 

!    from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  America,  landed  in  Que- 

|    bee,  Canada.    The  father  died  in  1837,  in  Brantford. 

!    The    mother   had  passed  away  the  year  previous. 

|    The    parental    family    consisted  of  four    children, 

|    three  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  par- 

!    ents'  death. 

Being  thus  orphaned  at  an  early  age  John  Webb, 
|  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  went  to  work  in  a 
|  bakery  in  Brantford,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
and  continued  until  the  spring  of  1844.  Then 
coming  over  into  the  States  he  followed  his  trade 
i  in  different  cities  and  finally  locating  in  Detroit, 
i  entered  the  employ  of  Henry  Newman,  with  whom 
I  he  remained  about  eighteen  months.  Afterward 
'  he  worked  for  John  Copeland  until  July,  1846, 
|  and  we  next  find  him  in  this  county.  He  still  fol- 
I  lowed  his  trade  in  connection  with  waiting  upon 
J  customers  in  the  store,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two 
i  and  one-half  years  associated  himself  in  partner- 
I  ship  with  Joseph  Butler,  a  partnership  which  ex- 
|  isted  harmoniously  for  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Webb 
\  then  purchased  the  entire  business  which  he  con- 
!  ducted  successfully,  while  Mr.  Butler  retired  to  the 
I  farm  which  they  owned  jointly.  Mr.  Webb  re- 
moved his  business  to  tjie  Empire  Block,  which 
likewise  was  owned  by  himself  and  partner,  but  of 
which  he  is  now  sole  proprietor.  He  carried  on 
the  bakery  and  confectionery  business  until  1872, 
then  selling  out  and  renting  his  building,  withdrew 
from  the  active  cares  of  life. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1843,  in  Sandwich,  Can- 
ada, Mr.  Webb  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Jane  McLeod.  This  lady  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  who  married  an  English  lady.  Her 
parents  spent  their  last  years  in  Canada.  One 
daughter  only  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb — 
Emily,  now  the  wife  of  E.  P.  Burrell,  a  promi- 
nent manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  at 
Albion,  Mich,     Mr,  Webb  put  up  his  present  neat 
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and  comfortable  residence  in  1870,  which  with  its 
pleasant  surroundings  forms  one  of  the  attractive 
homes  of  Jackson.  He  landed  in  this  city  with  a 
capital  of  ten  shillings  and  from  that  modest  be- 
ginning has  accumulated  his  present  capital,  which 
speaks  well  for  his  industry,  perseverance,  prudence 
and  good  management. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Webb  developed  rare  talent  as 
a  natural  mechanic  and  great  ingenuity  in  handling 
all  kinds  of  tools.  Since  retiring  from  business  he 
has  occupied  himself  largely  in  scroll  work,  making 
his  own  designs  which  are  highly  artistic  and  pro- 
ducing some  beautiful  ornamentation  in  the  way 
of  brackets  and  other  articles  in  that  line.  He  is 
a  genuine  artist,  and  evinces  rare  taste,  and  the 
products  of  his  handiwork  a;e  much  in  demand, 
although  he  principally  confines  himself  to  the  or- 
namentation of  his  own  home.  Socially  he  is  a 
most  genial  and  companionable  gentleman,  and  has 
drawn  around  him  hosts  of  friends  since  becoming 
a  resident  of  this  county.  He  cast  his  first  Presi- 
dential vote  for  Taylor,  and  remains  a  loyal  adher- 
ent of  the  Republican  party. 


-E> 


-^M*      T 


RTHUR  T.  MORRILL,  a  well-to-do  citizen 
li     of  Jackson  is  living  retired  from    active 


labor  in  a  neat  and  pleasant  home  at  No. 

419  Clinton  Street.  His  residence  is  a  neat 
frame  structure,  built  in  1887  in  modern  style  and 
handsomely  furnished.  Without  perhaps  making 
any  great  stir  in  the  world,  Mr.  Morrill  has  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  Ins  way  as  a  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizen,  giving  his  support  to  the  enter- 
prises calculated  to  benefit  his  fellow- men. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Blackmail 
Township,  this  county,  October  8,  1845,  and  is  the 
son  of  Henry  Morrill,  a  native  of  Strafford  County, 
N.  II.,  and  born  January  2,  1822.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Edward  Morrill,  it  is  believed,  was  a 
native  of  the  same  State,  where  he  was  reared  and 
married.  The  latter,  in  1831 ,  leaving  New  England, 
emigrated  to  Michigan  Territory,  starting  out  over- 
land with  teams  to  Buffalo  and  thence  going  by  the 


lake  to  Detroit  and  from  that  point  journej'ing 
with  teams  again  to  this  county.  He  was  a  man  with 
large  ideas  and  an  abounding  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  Great  West.  He  entered  one  thousand  acres  of 
Government  land,  a  part  of  it  lying  four  miles  from 
the  present  site  of  Jackson,  on  section  10,  of  what 
is  now  Blackmail  Township.  The  country  around 
was  a  wilderness,  with  here  and  there  at  long  dis- 
tances the  cabin  of  a  solitary  settler.  Bears,  deer, 
wolves  and  other  wild  animals  were  plentiful.  No 
railroads  were  built  in  this  region  for  many  years 
and  the  nearest  mill  was  at  Ann  Arbor,  forty  miles 
distant. 

There  came  to  this  region  about  the  same  time 

one  Enoch  Filleld.  and  he  and  Grandfather  Edmund 

Morrill,  put  up  a  log  house  in  which  the  latter  lived  a 

number  of  years.     He  cleared  away  a  large  portion 

|    of  the  timber,  building  up  a  comfortable  homestead 

|    where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     His  pru- 

|    dence  and  industry  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of 

;    a  competence  ai:d  he  watched  with  marked  interest 

|    the  growing  up  of   the  country  and   its  settlement 

|    by  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  people.  His  wife, 

i    Grandmother  Rachel  (Shaw)  Morrill,  was  likewise 

|    a  native  of  the  old  Granite  State.  She  passed  away 

some  years  after  the  decease  of  her  husband  at  the 

home  of  her  sister,  in  Leslie,  Ingham  County. 

Henry  Morrill,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  but 
a  lad  when  coming  to  Michigan  with  his  parents 
and  completed  his  education  in  the  pioneer  schools. 
When  reaching  man's  estate  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  of  his  father  in  Blackmail  Township,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  many  years.  Grandfather  Mor- 
rill and  his  son  Henry  built  the  first  sawmill  in  this 
county,  which  was  a  water-mill,  but  a  few  years 
later  they  built  a  new  steam  mill  at  the  Portage  on 
Portage  River  which  they  also  con  lucted  a  number 
of  years.  Then  selling  out  he  removed  to  Jackson 
and  entered  the  employ  of  Austin  Thompson  of 
Webster,  buying  lumber  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  including  Indiana  and  Michigan,  until  rest- 
ing from  his  earthly  labors,  January  12,  1873.  He 
was  married  in  early  manhood  to  Miss  Rachel  Davis, 
a  native  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Davis.  Mrs.  Rachel  (Davis)  Morrill, 
departed  this  life  at  her  home  in  Jackson,  December 
29,  1872,  two  weeks  prior  to  the  decease  of  her  hm- 
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band.  They  were  the  parents  of  live  children,  viz: 
Lodema  M.,  Arthur  T.,  George  Q.,  Warren  and 
Henry. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  only  remaining 
member  of  his  father's  family.  He  was  reared  in  his 
native  township  and  acquired  a  practical  education 
by  an  attendance  at  the  city  schools  and  remained 
with  his  parents  until  they  no  longer  needed  his 
filial  services.  He  assisted  in  the  farm  work  until 
reaching  his  majority  and  then  engaged  as  clerk  in 
a  hardware  store  at  Jackson,  following  this  occu- 
pation for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  when  he  retired 
from  active  business.  He  was  married  October  17, 
1871,  to  Miss  Abbie  A.  Fifield,  who  was  born  in 
Blackman  Township,  November  20,  1845,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  George  W.  and  Lucina  (Lincoln)  Fi- 
field, a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  Of  this  union  there  have  been  born  no  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Morrill  is  a  sound  Democrat,  politically, 
and  he  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge,  No.  17,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.  Henry  Morrill  was  likewise  a  Democrat,  po- 
litically, and  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  Blackman  Township.  Arthur  T.  at 
onetime  represented  the  Fourth  Ward  in  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 


LISHA  P.  DAVIS,  proprietor  of  a  sale,  ex- 
change   and    feed    stable    in    Jackson,   was 

)  born  in  Ogden,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,May 

5,  1823.  His  grandfather,  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
lived  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  until  after  the 
struggle  for  independence  when  he  removed  to 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  accomplishing  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness  with  teams  and  fording  the 
Genesee  River  at  Rochester  when  there  were  but 
three  houses  there.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  timber 
land  on  the  Ridge  road,  one  mile  from  Parma  Cor- 
ners, built  a  log  house  and  began  to  clear  a  farm, 
remaining  a  resident  there  until  his  death. 

Samuel  C.  Davis,  son  of  the  above  named,  was 
born  in  Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  and  was  a 
young  lad  when  the  removal  to  New  York  was 
made,  and  in  that  State  he  grew  to  manhood.  He 
purchased  a  tract  of  timber  land  in  the  town  of  Og- 


den and  there  built  a  log  house  in  which  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born.  There  were  neither  railroads 
nor  canals  there  in  those  early  days,  and  the  people 
were  practically  home  livers.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  spun  and  wove,  manufacturing  all  the  cloth 
used  in  the  family.  S,  C.  Davis  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  continued  to  reside  in  the  Empire  State 
until  1839,  when  he  came  to  Michigan  and  located 
in  Saline,  Washtenaw  County.  After  having  re- 
mained in  that  place  seven  years  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  Kalamazoo,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  earthly  life,  his  death  taking  place  there  in 
1870,  when  he  had  reached  the  extreme  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  His  wife,  in  her  girlhood  Miss 
Laura  Finch,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  also 
spent  her  last  years  in  Kalamazoo. 

Amid  the  primitive  surroundings  of  the  time  and 
region  in  which  he  was  born,  the  gentleman  whose 
name  initiates  this  sketch  passed  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  after  which  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Michigan,  remaining  with  them  in  Wash- 
tenaw County,  until  1  842.  He  then  came  to  Jack- 
son and  began  work  with  his  brother  in  a  black- 
smith shop,  assisting  in  cutting  the  bolts  and  making 
the  irons  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  bridge 
then  in  process  of  construction  here. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Davis  became  a  victim  to  the  gold 
fever  which  was  then  raging  and  turned  his  foot- 
steps toward  the  Eldorado  of  so  many  hopes.  At 
that  time  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
was  unorganized,  there  being  no  white  settlers  be- 
tween the  river  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  journey 
across  the  plains  was  a  tedious  and  hazardous  one. 
Securing  an  outfit  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  party  of 
which  Mr.  Davis  made  one,  took  their  way  across 
the  plains  and  over  the  mountains,  arriving  in  the 
Golden  State,  July  3,  after  a  journey  of  seventy- 
one  days.  Purchasing  a  stock  of  miners  tools, 
provisions  etc.,  our  subject  took  the  supplies  to  Ne- 
vada City  where  he  sold  them  and  where  he  was 
engaged  in  traffic  about  two  years. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period  of  time  Mr. 
Davis  removed  to  Michigan  and  bought  a  farm 
with  its  stock,  machinery  and  implements,  in  Frank- 
lin Township,  Lenawee  County,  but  after  having 
operated  the  estate  some  three  years  he  sold  and 
came  to  Jackson,     Here  lie  bought  from  Char  lea 
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Pierce  a  half  interest  in  a  livery  stable,  a  few 
months  later  purchasing  the  other  half  interest  and 
carrying  on  the  business  until  1869,  when  he  sold 
the  stock  and  rented  the  stable  to  Spencer  &  Sutton. 
In  1885,  Mr.  Davis  resumed  business  at  the  old 
stand,  opening  for  feed,  sale  and  exchange  and  from 
that  date  to  the  present  time  he  has  continued  the 
establishment  with  a  steadily  increasing  trade. 

The  lady,  who  since  1847,  has  been  the  cherished 
companion  of  Mr.  Davis  and  who  ably  presides  over 
the  household  economy,  was  in  her  girlhood  Miss 
Delilah  Hatt.  She  was  born  in  Hector,  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  Isaac  and  Hannah  (Palen)  Hatt, 
natives  of  the  Empire  State  and  pioneers  of  Jackson 
County,  Mich.,  to  which  they  removed  in  1835, 
locating  on  government  land  in  the  town  of  Colum- 
bia. The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  three  daughters.  Florence 
the  first  born  died  at  the  age  of  four  years;  Emma 
E.  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Hessmer  and  lives  at  Grand 
Forks,  Dak. ;  Eva  still  remains  with  her  parents. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Davis  is  connected  with  Jackson 
Lodge  No.  50,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  a  reliable  citizen, 
displays  good  business  abilities,  is  honorable  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellowr-men  and  holds  an  excellent 
reputation  anong  them. 


GIBBS  PALMER.  For  fifty  years  Mr. 
Palmer  has  been  a  continuous  resident  of 
Jackson,  and  is  well  known  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  its  people.  During  this  time  he 
has  been  active  in  life,  and  by  a  course  of  prudence 
and  industry  has  made  for  himself  and  family  a 
comfortable  home.  He  is  a  native  of  Edinburg, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  January  24, 
1829.  His  father,  Samuel  H.  Palmer,  was  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  wagon-maker. 

When  a  young  man  the  father  of  our  subject 
took  up  his  abode  in  Edinburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  so- 
journed until  1835,  working  at  his  trade.  That 
year  he  resolved  to  seek  the  West,  and  came  to 
Michigan  while  it  was  still  a  territory.  The  journey 
was   made  overland  with  a  team,  via  Canada,  and 


the  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Palmer,  his  wife  and 
five  children.  They  were  considered  rich  in  the 
possession  of  a  pair  of  horses,  and  the  wagon  was 
loaded  with  the  household  goods.  The  father  of 
our  subject  landed  in  the  young  town  of  Detroit 
with  a  capital  of  $2.50.  The  now  flourishing  city 
of  Straits  was  a  growing  village,  and  was  the  depot 
for  supplies  for  nearly  the  whole  of  Michigan. 
There  were  no  railroads,  and  Mr.  Palmer  engaged 
in  teaming  from  Detroit  to  the  interior  towns,  be- 
ing thus  occupied  two  years. 

In  1838  Samuel  II.  Palmer  removed  to  Washte- 
naw County,  and  rented  a  tavern  in  Scio  Town- 
ship. He  lived  there  two  years,  then  removed 
two  and  one- half  miles  further  West,  renting  an- 
other tavern.  In  1841  we  find  him  in  Jackson, 
where  he  became  umine  host"  of  the  Bascomb 
House,  but  iie  only  remained  with  it  one  year. 
Next  he  established  a  wagon-shop,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his  death, 
in  April,  1853.     He  was  then  aged   fifty-two  years. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  who,  in  her  girlhood 
was  Cjnthia  A.  Culver,  was  born  in  Edinburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Jackson,  in  July, 
1883.  Of  the  ten  children  born  to  her  and  her 
husband  six  were  reared  to  mature  years,  viz.: 
Phebe  A.,  D.  Gibbs,  Myrvin  D.,  Milo  L.,  Charles 
II.  and  Frank  A.  One  son,  Selim,  died  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  lad  of  six  years  when  his  par- 
ents came  to  Michigan,  and  he  still  remembers 
many  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  pioneer 
days.  He  attended  the  early  schools  of  Washtenaw 
County,  and  pursued  his  studies  later  in  the  city 
schools  of  Jackson.  When  a  lad  of  fourteen  years 
he  commenced  working  with  his  father  in  the 
wagon  shop,  but  attended  school  in  the  winter  for 
three  years  thereafter.  He  learned  wagon-making 
in  all  its  details,  and  was  employed  at  this  until 
1861.  That  year  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  served  until  January,  1863.  The  Civil 
War  then  being  in  progress  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Michigan  Sharp  Shooters,  and  received  the  com- 
mission of  a  First  Lieutenant,  and  was  made  Regi- 
mental Quartermaster  and  served  until  the  spring 
of  1865.  Then,  on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  his 
wife,  he  resigned  his  commissions,  and  returning  to 
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Jackson  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  two  years. 
After  this  he  occupied  himself  as  a  farmer  in  Black- 
man  Township.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  Jackson,  of  which  he  has  since  been  a  resi- 
dent. In  1870  he  was  appointed  census  taker  of 
Jackson  City,  and  the  townships  of  Blackmail,  Sum- 
mit and  Spring  Arbor. 

In  1876  Mr.  Palmer  was  appointed  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, and  served  two  years.  In  1879  he  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  which  office  he  has  since 
continued.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  Edward 
Pomeroy  Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.,  and  belongs  to 
Jackson  Lodge  No.  4,  I.  O.  O.  F.  In  the  latter 
order  he  has  been  Grand  Patriarch  of  this  State, 
and  Representative  to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  married,  April  19,  1848,  to  Miss 
Eliza  J.  Barber,  who  was  born  near  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Zebulon  M.  &nd  Lizzie 
(Mosher)  Barber.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children— Ella  A.  and  Ruth  A.  Mr.  Palmer  in  re- 
ligious matters  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
in  which  he  has  served  as  Trustee,  and  is  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  was  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 


♦^^*- 


^^••]H^ — * 


THOMAS  J.  WHITE,  dealer  in  wood,  coal, 
and  commodities  of  a  like  description,  holds 
_  a  prominent  position  among  the  business  men 
of  Jackson,  and  is  numbered  among  its  most  reliable 
citizens.  He  is  approaching  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  born  July  6,  1838,  and  is  a 
native  of  this  county,  his  early  home  having  been 
at  Leoni.  His  father,  Thomas  B.  White,  was  a  native 
of  Vermont,  and  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  English 
descent,  who  spent  his  last  years  in  Michigan. 
Thomas  B.  White,  an  honest,  hard-working  man, 
was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  early  in  life  mar- 
ried Miss  Martha,  daughter  of  David  Ryley,  who 
was  of  German  ancestry.  He  left  Vermont  at  an 
early  date,  emigrating  to  New  1'ork  State,  and  from 
there  came  to  this  county,  in  1832,  while  Michigan 


was  a  Territory.     Selecting  the  hamlet  of  Leoni  as 
his  stopping  place,  he  there   established   probably 
one  of  its  first  blacksmith  shops,  but  becoming  dis- 
satisfied, returned    to    the  Empire  State  with   his 
family,  and  lived  there  three  years.    At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  he  experienced  another  attack  of 
the  Western  fever,  and  returning  to  this  State,  lo- 
cated in  Jackson,  where  he  conducted  a  blacksmith 
shop  for  many  years.     Upon  the  outbreak  of   the 
Civil  War,  he  responded  to  his  country's  call,   en- 
!    listing  in  Company  A,   First  Michigan   Engineers, 
I    in  which  he  served  until  the   hardship   and   expo- 
I    sure  which  he  suffered,  undermined  his  health,  and 
!    he  was  obliged  to  accept  his  horjprable    discharge. 
j    From  the  effects  of  this  he  died  in  September,  1864. 
I    The  wife  and  mother  is  still  living,   making    her 
;    home  in  this  city.     They  were  the  parents  of  five 
!    children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  viz:  James  R., 
|    Thomas  J.  our  subject,  Henry  S.,  and  Charles  C. 
The  subject  of   this  notice  attended  the  district 
!    school  during  his  younger  years,  and  remained  un- 
|    der  the  parental  roof  until  1862,  when  he  followed 
i    the  example  of  his  honored  father,  and  enlisted  as  a 
|    Union  soldier  in  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Michi- 
!    gan  Infantry,  which  he  accompanied  to  Virginia, 
j    and  which  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Corps,  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  under  command  of  Gen.  Hancock. 
I    During  the  two  years  of   his  service   he  took  part 
in  many  of  the  important  battles  of  that  campaign, 
|    including  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsyivania,  in  the 
j    latter  of  which  he  experienced  a  nairow  escape,  be- 
i    ing  shot  in  the  foot,  and  was  an  inmate  of  the  hos- 
pital for  some  time,  receiving   his   honorable   dis- 
charge in  September,  1864. 

Upon  leaving  the  army,  Mr.  White  returned  to 
Jackson  and  began  dealing  in  coal  and  wood,  which 
business  he  has  since  prosecuted  with  fair  success. 
His  present  yard  is  located  on  Railroad  Street,  and 
is  easy  of  access  both  by  rail  and  the  common  thor- 
oughfare. His  home  is  pleasantly  located  on  East 
Avenue,  and  his  friends  and  associates  are  num- 
bered among  the  solid  citizens  of  Jackson. 

Mr.  White  was  married  January  29,  1866,  to 
Miss  Matilda  Hughson  of  Concord,  this  county. 
Mrs.  White  was  born  in  New  York.,  and  came  to 
Michigan  with  her  parents.  Of  her  union  with  our 
subject  there  has  been  born  one  child  only,  a  daugh- 
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ter,  Mary  Agnes.  Mr.  White  is  rather  conserva- 
tive in  polities,  usually  giving  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  as  a  Union  soldier  he  be- 
longs to  Pomeroy  Post,  G-.  A.  R,,  at  Jackson. 

~* #-<* *~ 


ENRY  F.  BEAN,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Works  in  Jackson,  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
N.  H,,  September  23,  1833.  He  is  the 
eldest  son  of  St.  Clair  and  Rebecca  W- 
(West)  Bean,  who  were  also  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  belonged  to  families  which  have  been 
residents  in  the  New  England  States  during  two  or 
three  generations,  and  are  of  Scotch  descent.  The 
mother  died  in  1866,  and  the  father  is  still  living, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  his  home  being  in 
Spring  Arbor,  this  county.  The  parental  family 
comprised  four  children,  of  whom  two  daughters 
are  deceased,  and  our  subject  and  his  brother,  St. 
Clair,  Jr.,  survive. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
came  to  this  county  with  his  parents  in  1843,  his 
home  being  on  a  farm  in  Spring  Arbor  Township, 
where  his  father  was  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil. 
He  grew  to  manhood  under  the  parental  roof, 
attending  the  district  schools,  and  supplementing 
the  fundamental  education  therein  obtained  by  a 
continuation  of  his  studies  in  the  State  University 
of  Ann  Arbor,  during  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years.  lie  also  attended  the  old  Spring  Arbor 
College  two  years,  before  its  removal  to  Hillsdale. 
On  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
teaching,  pursuing  that  vocation  during  several 
terms.  He  then  entered  the  Government  employ 
as  a  member  of  a  party  under  Capt.  Knauer,  a 
West  Point  cadet,  who  had  a  two  years'  contract 
for  surveying  Government  lands,  the  work  in 
which  our  subject  was  engaged  being  the  re-survey 
of  Northern  Michigan. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  period  noted,  Mr.  Bean 
was  engaged  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company  to  survey  on  their  line  both  in  this  State 
and  in  Canada.  He  is  a  thoroughly  competent 
civil  engineer,  and  has  been  interested  in  building 
the  Ohio  &  Wisconsin   Railroad,  as  well  as  a  con- 


tractor on  the  Air  Line  road  from  Jackson  to  Niles. 
In  the  latter  work  he  was  engaged  some  six  years, 
being  division  engineer  as  well  as  contractor,  and 
one  of  three  parties  who  laid  the  track  and  bal- 
lasted the  road.  He  has  been  County  Surveyor 
here  for  the  past  thirty  years,  securing  the  votes  of 
both  political  parties,  such  has  been  his  reputation 
for  thoroughness  and  strict  reliability  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  fall  of  1889  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  in 
this  city. 

In  1859  Mr.  Bean  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Nancy  A.,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Lydia 
Bean,  who,  although  she  bore  the  same  surname, 
was  not  related  to  him.  Mrs.  Bean  is  a  native  of 
Michigan,  and  a  lady  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. Mr.  Bean  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge,  No. 
50,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  also  to  the  Chapter.  The 
work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  so  many 
years  has  given  him  an  extensive  acquaintance 
throughout  the  county,  his  reputation  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  his  personal  popularity  such  as 
few  men  in  the  county  can  boast. 

On  his  mother's  side  his  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother were  named  respectively:  Moses  and  Han- 
nah (Webster)  West,  and  both  were  natives  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  which  State  they  passed  their 
last  days. 


♦SSRjga* 


]  OHN  C.  NORRIS,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer 
I  in  groceries  on  Jackson  and  Main  Streets? 
(  Jackson,  is  a  native  of  the  city  in  which  he 
'  has  established  a  fine  business  by  his  zeal, 
energy,  and  honorable  business  methods,  aided  by 
genial  and  affable  manners.  He  occupies  a  build- 
ing,  24x100  feet,  with  a  basement,  both  floors 
packed  with  goods  which  are  necessary  to  the  large 
business  which  he  now  does,  and  which  has  been 
worked  up  by  him  from  a  small  beginning  made  in 
November,  1884.  At  that  time  he  opened  a  gro- 
cery store  in  the  Morrison  Block,  enlarging  his 
stock  as  his  business  increased,  and  in  May,  1886, 
removing  to  the  stand  he  now  occupies. 

The  parents  of  John  C.  Norris  are  Michael  and 
Julia  (Calahan)  Norris,  natives  of  Ireland,  and  now 
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residents  of  Edmore,  Montcalm  County,  the  father 
being  a  merchant  tailor.  The  natal  day  of  our  sub- 
ject was  June  28,  1856,  and,  as  before  stated,  he  is 
a  native  of  Jackson,  in  whose  schools  he  received 
his  preparatory  education,  after  which  he  went  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  there  entered  St.  Francis 
Seminary.  Upon  leaving  that  institution,  he  re- 
turned to  his  early  home  and  became  book-keeper 
for  his  uncle,  John  Norris,  who  was  carrying  on  an 
extensive  coopering  business,  remaining  with  him 
three  years.  He  next  entered  the  employ  of  Hull 
&  Co.,  as  a  clerk,  acceptably  filling  that  position  for 
five  years,  and  abandoning  it  to  engage  in  business 
for  himself,  with  the  result  mentioned. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Jackson,  May,  1880, 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  that  united 
the  lives  of  Mr.  Norris  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Porler. 
The  amiable  and  accomplished  bride  is  a  daughter 
of  Alvin  and  Ellen  Porter,  natives  of  New  York 
and  Ireland,  respectively.  They  first  located  in 
New  York,  whence  they  removed  to  Michigan. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  five  children  have  been 
born,  three  now  living — Loretta  A.,  Zita  G.,  and 
John  C,  Jr.;  a  charming  cluster  of  childish  intelli- 
gence, whose  development  adds  joy  to  the  home. 

Mr.  Norris  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians. He  and  his  family  are  enrolled  among  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  devoted 
to  their  faith.  The  neat  and  modern  residence  on 
Washington  Street  that  shelters  the  family  of  Mr. 
Norris,  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  his  real  estate 
and  another  monument  to  his  ability  and  prudence. 


,  HILIP  B.  SHAW.  There  are  few  men  more 
widely  or  favorably  known  than  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  is  one  of  the  leading  pioneers  of  Sand- 
stone Township.  His  career  has  been  simi- 
lar to  that  of  many  men  who  came  to  this  county 
empty-handed  and  who  by  a  course  of  industry, 
economy  and  prudence  have  secured  for  themselves 
a  home  and  a  competence.  He  is  comfortably  situ- 
ated on  a  well-developed  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  lying  on  section  27,  and  forms  one  of  the 


old  land  marks  of  this  region  whose  name  will  be 
held  in  kindly  remembrance  long  after  he  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers. 

A  little  over  sixty-six  years  ago  Mr.  Shaw  was 
born  November  8,  1823,  near  the  city  of  Dublin, 
Ireland.  His  parents,  William  and  Isabel  (Pease) 
Shaw,  were  natives  of  England  whence  they  re- 
moved to  the  Emerald  Isle  early  in  life.  They  came 
to  this  country  in  1833,  making  the  voyage  from 
Liverpool  on  a  sailing  vessel  and  after  five  or  six 
weeks  spent  on  the  ocean,  landed  safely  in  New 
York  City.  William  Shaw  by  occupation  was  a 
woolen  manufacturer  and  went  with  his  family  di- 
rectly to  Connecticut,  and  at  TarifYville  was  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  man}^  years  and  there  he  and 
his  estimable  wife  died.  Six  of  the  seven  children 
born  to  them  are  still  living.  William  and  Harriet 
are  in  Connecticut;  Louisa,  Mrs.  Burns,  is  a  resident 
of  Westfield.  Mass.:  Philip  B.,  our  subject,  was  the 
next  in  order  of  birth;  John  resides  in  Tariffville, 
Conn.;  Henry  died  when  about  thirty-three  years 
old;  Isabel,  Mrs.  Healy,  lives  in  Minnesota. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  lived  in  Connecticut 
until  eighteen  years  old  and  in  the  meantime,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
and  employed  himself  mostly  upon  a  farm.  His 
education  was  obtained  mostly  in  the  winter  season 
when  he  attended  school  and  worked  for  his  board. 
By  reading  such  books  and  papers  as  came  in  his 
way  he  managed  to  become  quite  well  informed.  In 
the  spring  of  1846,  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and 
helpmate,  being  married  to  Miss  Nancy  B.  Flagg. 
This  lady  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  and  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Flagg  who  spent  his  last  years 
in  that  State.  This  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
two  children — William  A.,  a  resident  of  Sandstone 
Township,  and  Emma  M.,  the  wife  of  Seymour 
Murray,  of  Medina  County,  Tex. 

In  the  fall  of  1846  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  set  out  for 
the  Great  West  and  coming  to  this  county  settled 
on  the  land  comprising  their  present  farm,  but 
which  was  then  in  its  primitive  condition.  They 
were  the  second  family  locating  in  this  region  and 
obtained  their  land  from  Mr.  Shaw's  half  brother. 
Edward  Pease,  who  had  taken  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment. To  the  first  eighty  acres  which  Mr.  Shaw  thus 
secured  he  later  added  twenty  acres  and  now  has 
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one  hunrlied  acres  which  after  the  labor  of  years 
has  become  highly  productive  and  valuable. 

After  a  wedded  life  of  only  seven  years  Mrs. 
Nancy  B.  Shaw  was  taken  from  her  little  family  by 
death  in  1851.  In  due  time  Mr.  Shaw  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Jos- 
eph and  Corinthia  (Carier)  Spinning. 

Mr.  Spinning,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  count}',  locating  first 
in  Sandstone  Township  and  then  removing  to 
Tompkins  Township,  where  they  spent  their  last 
d^s.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  born  in  New 
Jersey  and  Vermont,  respectively,  and  when  first 
coming  to  Michigan,  they  settled  in  Macomb 
County.  The  Spinning  famity,  in  common  with  the 
pioneers  around  them,  suffered  many  hardships  and 
privations,  but  in  due  time  built  up  for  themselves 
a  comfortable  home  and  were  people  highly  re- 
spected in  their  community. 

Residing  with  our  subject  is  his  son  William  A., 
who  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  two  children — 
Albert  and  Marion.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Murray, 
has  one  child,  a  daughter,  Alice.  Mr.  Shaw,  politi- 
cally, is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party 
and  is  in  full  sympath}r  with  everything  calculated 
to  improve  the  county  and  elevate  society. 


jp^LBRIDGE  W.  WHITE,  Pastor  of  the  First 
k*  Baptist  Church  of  Jackson,  is  one  of  the 
■^-^  most  highly-esteemed  members  of  the  com- 


munity in  which  he  has  been  ably  filling  a  minis- 
terial position  since  the  first  Sunday  in  1886.  With 
fine  natural  abilities,  trained  and  strengthened  by  a 
long  course  of  study,  he  has  become  finely  educa- 
ted and  well  equipped  for  the  service  of  the  Mas- 
ter, to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  and  in  which 
he  has  been  blessed  with  a  marked  degree  of  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  White  was  born  in  Grafton,  Windham 
County,  Vt.,  July  23,  1850,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Willard  L.  and  Elizabeth  D.  (Ross)  White.  His  fa- 
ther is  of  English  extraction,  born  in  the  same  town 
as  our  subject,  and  is  still  living  on  the  old  home- 
stead where  he  formerly  devoted  himself  to  agri- 


culture. The  mother,  who  was  of  Scotch  descent, 
departed  this  life  in  1872.  The  boyhood  of  our 
subject  was  passed  on  the  farm,  and  his  early  edu- 
cation acquired  in  the  district  schools,  after  which 
he  attended  the  Leland  and  Grejr  Seminary  for  two 
years. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  own  school  life  Mr.  White 
has  taught  three  terms  of  district  school,  and  leav- 
ing home  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  became  Princi- 
pal of  Hinsdale  Academy,  holding  the  same  two 
years.  He  then  entered  Colgate  Academy,  at  Ham- 
ilton, N.  V.,  being  graduated  therefrom  after  three 
years  of  student  life.  Not  yet  satisfied  with  his 
mental  attainments  he  entered  Madison  University 
(now  Colgate  University)  in  the  same  town,  taking 
the  classical  course,  and  being  graduated  in  1879, 
after  which  he  took  a  three  years'  course  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  same  place.  While 
pursuing  his  higher  studies  Mr.  Wrhite  was  the  regu- 
lar pastor  of  three  churches;  he  preached  in  North 
Norwich  three  years,  in  Waterville  three  years,  and 
in  11  ion  nearly  a  year. 

January  14,  1882,  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  delivered 
his  first  discourse  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Castile,  N.  Y,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 
until  called  to  the  church  over  which  he  now  pre- 
sides. His  present  membership  numbers  six  hun- 
dred and  fiftj',  and  four  mission  Sunday-schools 
are  supported  by  the  church.  By  his  members  Mr. 
White  is  regarded  with  loving  esteem,  and  his  pure 
life  and  high  attainments  exert  a  powerful  influence 
for  good,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  society,  and  has  brought  into  the  congregation 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  lost  the  under- 
standing of  Gospel  truths. 

During  his  freshman  year  in  college  Mr.  White 
spent  his  vacation  in  the  capacity  of  steward  in  the 
Oakland  Beach  House,  a  summer  resort  in  Rhode 
Island,  receiving  $100  per  month  for  his  services. 
The  second  year  he  served  the  same  firm  as  order- 
ing clerk.  In  his  junior  year  he  spent  his  vacation 
at  the  Howland  House,  at  Long  Branch,  part  of  the 
time  as  Superintendent  of  grounds  and  all  depart- 
ments  of  the  hotel  proper,  and  the  balance  as  a 
special  policeman,  full}r  uniformed  and  equipped. 
Thus  he  obtained  means  with  which  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  prepare  himself    for   the   work  upon 
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which  his  heart  was  set.  His  own  experience  well 
fits  him  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  struggling  toward  a  higher  place,  and  his 
sympathy  is  ever  manifest  toward  them. 

The  lady  who,  on  June  29,  1879,  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  White,  is  a  native  of  Grafton,  Vt.,  and 
bore  the  maiden  'name  of  Mary  Edna  Converse. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Newton  (Robert)  Converse,  of 
Ambrose  Hole,  of  English  descent,  and  her  many 
virtues  of  character  and  mental  attainments  make 
her  a  worthy  companion.  Under  her  control  the 
substantial  and  well-furnished  residence  on  West 
Franklin  Street,  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Wrhite, 
presents  an  appearance  of  neatness,  good  taste  and 
of  home-likeness,  attractive  to  all  who  en^er  there. 
The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  comprises  a  son 
and  daughter,  the  former  of  whom,  Leon  Elbridge, 
is  now  five  years  old;  and  the  latter,  Ethel  Edna, 
was  born  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  White  is  Chaplain  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
State  troops.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
of  the  Examining  Board  of  Kalamazoo  College. 
His  portrait,  which  adorns  a  page  in  this  volume, 
will  be  viewed  with  pleasure  by  all  who  read  this 
brief  outline  of  his  life  history. 


/^EORGE  D.  WALCOTT,  is  the  senior  mem- 
ill  her  of  the  firm  of   George  D.   Walcott  & 

^y^K  Son,  manufacturers  of  machinists'  tools, 
Jackson.  The  works  were  established  in  the  fall  of 
1 880,  upon  a  small  scale,  and  the  business  has  stead- 
ly  increased  until  it  now  gives  emplo  yment  to  a 
number  of  men,  the  implements  manufactured  find- 
ing a  ready  sale  over  a  territory  reaching  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
South  Carolina.  The  latest  tools  and  other  appli- 
ances for  shaping  all  kinds  of  work  are  used  in  the 
establishment,  and  under  the  competent  direction 
of  Mr.  Walcott  and  his  son,  who  is  also  a  practical 
usiness  man,  prosperity  has  attended  it. 

Mr.  Walcott  is  a  descendant  in  the  paternal  line 
from  an  old  New  England  family,  his  grandfather, 


James  Walcott,  having  been  a  builder  and  con- 
tractor in  Rhode  Island,  where  Albert  Walcott,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born.  The  latter  was  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  and  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  celebrated  York 
Mills,  the  principal  product  of  which  was  sheeting. 
Afterward  he  was  largely  interested  in  the  cotton 
mills  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  removed  to  Michigan 
in  1842,  spending  some  years  in  Jackson,  but  sub- 
sequently making  his  home  in  Detroit;  he  died  in 
St.  Peter,  Minn.,  in  1879.  His  wife,  in  her  girl- 
hood Miss  Martha  Camp,  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  her  mother's  side  being  descended 
from  Dutch  stock.  Her  father,  Samuel  Camp, 
traced  his  ancestry  to  one  of  two  brothers  who  came 
from  England  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
New  York.  The  parental  family  was  made  up  of 
nine  sons  and  daughters,  five  of  whom  are  yet  liv- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  whose  life  will  be  briefly  outlined  in 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 
1831,  and  is  the  oldest  son  of  his  parents.  Having 
been  a  mere  lad  when  they  removed  to  this  State, 
his  school  privileges  were  mostly  obtained  in  De- 
troit and  after  acquiring  a  good  amount  of  practi- 
cal information  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching. 
Later  he  entered  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1856  with  a  thorough  mental  equip- 
ment for  the  battle  of  life  and  a  special  preparation 
for  the  work  of  civil  engineering  to  which  his 
natural  tastes  had  led  him. 

After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Walcott  assisted  his 
father,  who  was  then  living  in  Detroit,  for  a  few 
months,  after  which  he  went  to  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  he  remained  three  years  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  lumber.  Returning  to  Jackson  in  1860, 
he  spent  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  With- 
ington  &  Cooley  Manufacturing  Company.  He  then 
constructed  the  water  works  at  East  Saginaw  and 
assisted  in  building  those  at  Bay  City,  taking  charge 
of  the  latter  as  engineer.  In  1880,  as  before  men- 
tioned, he  foundel  the  establishment  of  which  he 
is  still  a  joint  owner  and  to  which  he  gave  his  en- 
tire time.  The  works  are  located  near  the  track  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  he  and  his  son 
are  the  sole  proprietors. 
At  the  residence  of  Dr.JE.  Lewis  in  Jackson,  in 
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the  fall  of  1857,  Miss  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  host 
and  hostess,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walcott.  The 
bride  is  a  native  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  is  an 
intelligent  and  estimable  woman  who  has  devoted 
herself  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  her  husband 
and  children,  and  yet  has  found  time  for  friendly 
services  outside  the  walls  of  her  home.  Two  sons 
and  one  daughter  make  up  the  group  with  whose 
care  and  companionship  Mr.  and  Mis.  Walcott 
haye  been  blessed.  They  bear  the  names  of  Martha 
C,  Edward  A.  and  Charles  L. 

Mr.  Walcott  is  rather  conservative  in  his  politi- 
cal opinions.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  are 
highly  respected  b^y  the  community  in  general  for 
their  upright  characters.  The  beautiful  residence 
on  East  Main  Street  which  is  now  their  home  was 
erected  in  1887.  The  building  is  modern  in  style 
and  finish,  and  its  extensive  grounds  are  beauti- 
fully adorned  by  native  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs. 


<x£x> 


\|^  GRACE  S.  ISMON.  The  career  of  this 
gentleman  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  prosperity  which  can  be  won  through 
(§gj)  close  attention  to  business,  by  wise  choice 
of  means  and  methods,  and  unflagging  zeal  and 
perseverance.  Beginning  the  battle  of  life  without 
capital  other  than  his  native  abilities  and  a  com- 
mon-school education,  Mr.  Ismon  has  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  comfortable  fortune,  enabling  him  to 
prove  a  benefactor  to  many  struggling  young  men, 
and  to  spend  his  declining  years  without  anxiety 
regarding  the  means  of  sustenance,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  to  which  his  tastes 
point. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Ismon  took  place  in  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1824.  His  father, 
Aaron  Ismon,  was  a  farmer,  owning  several  tracts 
of  land  in  Essex  County;  his  mother  was  Senna, 
daughter  of  David  Reynolds,  of  Mohawk,  and  of 
Dutch  descent.  The  elder  Ismon  removed  with 
his  family  to  Michigan  in  1845,  settling  on  a  farm 
near  Albion,  Calhoun  County.  The  country  was 
newly  opened  and  sparsely  settled,  and  not  liking 


his  new  situation,  Mr.  Ismon  ere  long  returned  to 
his  old  home  in  the  Empire  State,  where  he  died, 
his  mortal  remains  being  laid  to  rest  in  the  Brook- 
field  Cemetery.  The  parental  family  comprised 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  our  sub- 
ject is  the  third. 

Horace  Ismon  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  in 
the  Empire  State,  coming  with  his  parents  to 
Michigan  in  1845,  and  remaining  on  the  farm 
two  years.  He  then  came  to  Jackson,  found  em- 
ployment with  Wiley  Reynolds,  who  was  then 
running  a  general  store  in  a  small  way,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  two  years,  after  which  he  thought 
himself  competent  to  do  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Going  to  New  York,  Mr.  Ismon  purchased 
$7,000  worth  of  goods,  the  terms  being  $250  cash 
and  the  balance  on  six  months'  time.  Shipping 
the  goods  to  Michigan,  he  opened  a  store  in  the 
new  town  of  Paw  Paw,  Van  Buren  County,  where 
he  carried  on  his  mercantile  pursuits  two  years, 
abandoning  the  town  at  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod because  it  was  too  small  for  his  ideas  and  am- 
bitions. 

Selecting  Jackson  as  the  field  of  his  future  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Ismon  opened  a  general  store  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Mechanic  Streets,  occupying 
that  stand  three  years,  and  carrying  on  a  success- 
ful business  career.  He  then  erected  a  three-story 
brick  building,  handsomely  finished  within,  put 
into  it  a  fine  stock  of  goods,  and  soon  became  the 
leading  merchant  in  Jackson,  or  indeed  within  the 
State,  outside  of  Detroit.  For  twenty  years  he 
continued  his  mercantile  career,  carrying  a  heavy 
stock  and  doing  an  immense  business.  At  the 
same  time  he  built  up  a  wool  trade  that  extended 
over  the  entire  State,  his  purchase  of  fleeces  one 
year  amounting  to  more  than  one  and  a  half  mill- 
ion pounds. 

Two  years  after  opening  his  store  in  Jackson, 
Mr.  Ismon  associated  himself  with  F.  M.  Manning, 
and  built  a  tannery,  gristmill  and  sawmill  in  Paw 
Paw,  in  each  of  which  they  carried  on  a  large  busi- 
ness. While  thus  interested  he  built  what  was 
known  as  the  Paw  Paw  Railroad,  from  Law  ton  to 
Paw  Paw.  Meeting  with  a  good  opporunity  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Ismon  sold  out  his  entire  interest  in 
Paw  Paw,  including  the  railroad;  he  also  disposed 
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of  his  stock  in  Jackson,  and  rented  out  the  build- 
ing, which  is  now  occupied  by  Tourney  Bros. 
Since  that  time  he  has  somewhat  retired  from  the 
activities  of  life,  although  he  still  looks  after  his 
property  interests,  having  several  good  houses  in 
the  city,  besides  his  own  commodious  residence  at 
No.  z54,  West  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Ismon  is  conservative  in  politics,  and  would 
never  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for  office.  He 
possesses  easy,  affable  manners,  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  his  associates  in  business  circles,  as 
well  as  the  friendship  of  a  large  number  of  acquain- 
tances. Few  men  have  been  greater  benefactors 
to  youth  who  desired  to  enter  upon  a  business 
career  than  Mr.  Ismon,  who  has  taught  a  number 
of  young  men  the  mercantile  pursuit,  and  helped 
to  start  them  when  they  were  capable  of  carrying 
on  an  enterprise  on  their  own  account.  In  1872, 
in  connection  with  H.  V.  Perrin  and  Wiley  Rey- 
nolds, he  helped  to  organize  the  Jackson  County 
Bank,  in  which  he  still  holds  his  connection  as  a 
Director. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Ismon  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Clara  M.  Barker,  who  at  that  time  resided  in 
Paw  Paw.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Lucius  Barker,  and 
was  born  in  Brandon,  Vt.  Having  no  chil- 
dren on  whom  to  lavish  their  kindness,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ismon  find  enjoyment  in  dispensing  hospitality 
to  their  many  friends,  and  drawing  around  them 
an  intelligent  and  deserving  circle,  many  of  whom 
they  can  assist  to  a  higher  life  and  added  prosperity 


l%A  ARVIN    CULVER,  M.  D.,  a  physician  and 
if/  x  \\\    a  retired  farmer,  is  taking  life  easily  at  his 


II       IS  country    residence    on  section  26,  Norvell 
*  Township,  where   he   has  spent  fifty  years, 

having  taken  up  his  residence  here  in  the  spring  of 
1839.  He  at  that  time  came  into  the  wilderness 
and  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  which  lay  in  its 
primitive  state  ard  upon  which  he  commenced  in 
true  pioneer  style  to  build  up  a  homestead.  His 
present  surroundings  indicate  that  he  met  with  un- 
qualified success,  and  while  laboring  industriously 


he  has  all  his  life  long  had  a  care  for  those  about 
him,  doing  a  kindly  act  whenever  opportunity  of- 
fered. In  the  growth  and  development  of  Jackson 
County  he  has  performed  no  unimportant  part,  be- 
ing a  man  of  intelligence,  industry  and  enterprise 
and  one  who  has  taken  satisfaction  in  noting  the 
progress  of  the  world  about  him. 

Dr.  Culver  came  to  Michigan  in  1837  from 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  He  spent  two  years  in 
Clinton,  Lenawee  County,  then  came  to  this  county, 
of  which  he  has  since  been  a  resident.  He  was 
born  November  6,  1807,  among  the  rocks  and  hills 
of  Chester  Village,  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  and 
came  of  respectable  parentage.  The  Culver  fam- 
ily was  known  throughout  England  in  the  early 
days  as  representing  some  of  the  most  substantial 
elements  of  society.  His  father,  Martin  Culver, 
was  born  and  reared  in  Chester,  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  and  it  is  supposed  was  reared  to  farming 
pursuits.  He  was  married  in  early  manhood  to 
Miss  Polly  King,  who  was  likewise  born  and  reared 
in  the  Bay  State  and  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Micah  King.  The  latter  was  a  prominent  Massa- 
chusetts farmer  who  emigrated  to  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  there  came  to  Michigan  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

After  their  marriage  Martin  Culver  and  his  wife 
lived  on  a  farm  in  Massachusetts  until  all  but  one 
of  their  children  were  born.  About  1826,  leaving 
New  England,  they  settled  on  a  farm  in  Augusta 
Township,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  they  so- 
journed a  number  of  years.  Thence,  about  1837, 
they  came  to  this  county  and  the  father  took  up 
land  in  Norvell  Township,  where  he  lived  and  la- 
bored until  departing  hence  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years.  The  wife  and  mother  survived  her 
husband  and  passed  away  when  eighty-five  years 
old;  she  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  in  addition  to  the  du- 
ties which  we  have  mentioned,  commenced  teach- 
ing school  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  was 
thus  occupied  for  about  seven  winters  in  succession. 
About  the  time  of  reaching  his  majority  he  repaired 
to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  which  he  prosecuted  industriously  and 
in  due  time  was  graduated  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  profession  as  then  laid  down  in  books. 
He  began  practicing  in  Oneida  County,  remaining 
tliere  until  1837,  then  coming  to  Michigan  he  prac- 
ticed two  years  in  Clinton  Township,  Lenawee 
County,  whence  he  removed  to  Norvell  Township, 
this  county,  and  not  long  afterward  became  inter- 
ested more  particularly  in  farming  pursuits.  To 
the  latter  he  has  since  given  the  most  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  Doctor  was  married,  at  Augusta,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  July  5,1832,  to  Miss  Mary  P. 
Currie.  This  lady  was  likewise  born  in  New  York 
State  where  she  was  reared  to  womanhood.  Her  fa- 
ther, Robert  Currie,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and 
emigrated  to  America  when  a  young  man.  He  was 
very  successful  as  a  general  mechanic  and  spent  the 
most  of  his  life  thereafter  in  New  York  State,  his 
death  taking  place  in  Ionia,  Mich.  Mary  P.  inherited 
many  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  her  parents,  be- 
ing trained  by  them  to  habits  of  industry  and 
acquiring  a  fair  education  in  the  common  schools. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Michigan  and  as 
sisted  him  in  getting  a  start  in  life.  There  were 
born  to  them  three  children,  one  of  whom,  a  son, 
Marvin  B.,  died  in  early  childhood.  The  survivors 
are  Janet,  the  wife  of  Warner  Aylesworth,  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  of  Norvell  Township,  and  they  have 
a  family  of  five  children;  Adelia  E.  became  the 
wife  of  D.  Lawience  and  the  mother  of  one  child,  a 
son,  William,  who  is  employed  in  the  car  shops  of 
Detroit.  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  been  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  Central  Cottage  of  the  State 
Industrial  Home  of  Adrian  as  manager,  a  position 
which  she  has  filled  with  great  credit  and  good 
judgment.  She  takes  a  warm  interest  in  benevo- 
lent work,  being  in  this  respect  greatly  like  her 
parents. 

Mr.  Culver  voted  with  the  Democratic  party  until 
1860,  and  then  felt  that  he  had  reason  to  change 
his  views  and  accordingly  wheeled  over  into  the 
Republican  ranks,  where  he  remained  until  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  temperance  work;  he  is  now  a 
lively  Prohibitionist.  He  has  served  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  also  represented  Norvell  Township  in 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  is  a  bright, 
intelligent  old  gentleman,  full  of  good  thoughts 
and   liberal  minded.     He  has  kept  a  daily  journal 


since  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years.  In  dis- 
position he  is  genial  and  companionable  and  enjoys 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  hosts  of  friends. 


ffiOSHUA  G.  CLARK,  who  died  at  his  home 
on  section  19,  Columbia  Township,  March 
20,  1887,  was  an  old  settler  of  the  county. 
/  He  came  here  in  1837,  while  still  a  young 
man,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  active 
in  his  personal  affairs  and  in  those  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  became  a  leading  citizen.  The  most  of 
that  time  was  spent  on  his  farm,  his  business  career 
being  a  successful  one,  and  his  property  managed 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  man  of  practical  and  pro- 
gressive ideas.  Generous  to  a  fault,  interested  in 
every  measure  which  would  increase  the  prosperity 
and  advance  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State  and  country,  Mr.  Clark  made  many  friends 
and  wielded  a  strong  influence  for  good.  He  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  voting  and  work- 
ing for  the  cause  in  every  possible  way.  He  was 
born  in  Columbia  Township,  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1821,  and  was  consequently  sixty-seven  years  of 
age  when  lie  entered  into  rsst.  He  was  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  a  large  family  most  of  whom 
lived  to  be  quite  old. 

The  gentleman  above  named  was  a  son  of  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Clark,  wrho  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land and  the  son  of  Southern  parents.  While  yet  a 
young  man  Archibald  Clark  went  to  Lima,  N.  Y., 
and  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Chloe  Thayer  of  that 
city,  settled  in  Erie  County,  twenty  miles  east  of 
Buffalo.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass., 
her  parents  also  having  been  born  in  the  old  Bay 
State,  and  was  reared  to  womanhood  in  Lima,  N.  Y., 
whence  her  parents  removed  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  early  settlers 
of  their  county,  where  they  soon  became  well  and 
favorably  known,  Mr.  Clark  becoming  prominent  in 
business  and  political  circles.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  character,  and  of  great  personal  popularity, 
which  led  to  his  being  honored  with  important 
offices  of  public  trust.  In  1808-09  he  was  Surro- 
gate of  Niagara  County,  and  from  1809  to  18U  he 
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represented  the  same  county  in  the  Assembly.  From 
2  813  to  1816  he  was  State  Senator  from  the  West- 
ern District,  which  comprised  fifteen  counties;  and 
in  1817  represented  nine  counties  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  lie  had  settled 
in  Erie  County  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
Clerk,  and  was  nlso  appointed  Judge,  holding  the 
latter  office  tt  the  time  of  his  death.  That  sad  event 
occurred  in  1822,  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  but  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  seem- 
ingly having  many  years  of  usefulness  yet  before 
him.  •tie  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812, 
though  only  as  a  local  officer.  His  widow  survived 
until  about  the  year  1852,  making  her  home  with 
her  daughter  at  Grand  Island,  N.  Y.  She  was  sev- 
enty-seven years  old  when  called  from  time  to 
eternity. 

J.  G.  Clark,  who  proved  himself  so  worthy  a  son 
of  a  noble  and  honored  father,  was  twice  married. 
His  first  companion  was  Miss  Nancy  W.  DeLamater 
of  Columbia  Township,  this  county,  who  died  a  year 
after  her  marriage,  being  but  twenty  years  old.  In 
the  same  township,  Mr.  Clark  was  a  second  time 
married,  the  lady  to  whom  he  then  gave  his  name 
being  Miss  Hannah  B.  DeLamater,  a  sister  of  his 
first  wife.  She  was  born  in  Coshocton  County ,N.  Y., 
January  7,  1830,  and  was  still  a  child  when  her 
parents,  Anson  and  Nancy  (Wetherby)  DeLamater 
removed,  to  Michigan.  This  was  in  1835  when  the 
country  in  this  section  was  still  wild  and  sparsely 
settled,  and  Mr.  DeLamater  obtained  Government 
land  in  what  is  now  Columbia  Township,  this 
county.  Here  he  and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  becoming  the  owners  of  a  fine  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  on  section  19,  and  being  actively 
engaged  in  the  projects  and  duties  becoming  good 
citizenship  and  their  positions  at  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily. The  death  of  Mr.  DeLamater  occurred  in  1863, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  behaving  survived 
his  wife  about  a  twelvemonth  and  her  death  hav- 
ing taken  place  at  the  age  of  sixty -two  years.  Mrs. 
DeLamater  was  well-known  throughout  the  county, 
having  been  a  physician  with  a  large  general  prac- 
tice. She  was  called  on  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  and  during  the  period  when  convey- 
ance from  point  to  point  was  made  with  ox-teams. 
Her  death  occurred  while  at  her  post  of  duty,  she 


being  on  a  visit  to  a  patient  when  called  hence.  She 
and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Universalist 
Church  and  helped  organize  a  society  of  that  faith 
in  this  county. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Clark  now  owns  an  excellent  estate 
comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  section 
19,  Columbia  Township,  which  was  left  her  at  the 
death  of  her  father.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Church  to  which  her  deceased  husband  and 
sister  also  belonged.  She  still  retains  the  sweet  tem- 
per that  has  made  her  so  much  beloved  all  her  life, 
is  intelligent,  well-informed  and  capable.  She  is  the 
mother  of  one  child,  Anson  D.,  now  living  in  Grand 
Rapids.  He  was  well  educated  at  Jackson  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  county. 
He  married  Miss  Emma  L.  Bartlett  of  Brooklyn, 
and  is  the  father  of  four  children — Sarah  E.,  A. 
Wight,  Mary  Jane,  Nanie  D.  The  two  eldest  make 
their  home  with  their  grandmother,  our  subject. 


IfU'  ICHM0ND  W-  FRENCH,  Deputy  Sheriff 
ilj^ir  of  Jackson  County,  is  the  owner  and  occu- 
■2>\  pant  of  a  farm  on  section  25,  Columbia 
^(p)  Township,  near  the  town  of  Brooklyn.  In 
that  place  he  was  born,  February  12,  1846,  and  he 
has  since  lived  in  this  county,  except  during  the 
time  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  United  States 
service.  Besides  the  official  position  noted  above, 
he  is  a  Deputy  Game  and  Fish  Warden,  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  county,  and  having  held  the 
position  for  two  years.  He  has  a  social  nature,  is 
an  enterprising  and  reliable  citizen,  is  kind  and  af- 
fectionate in  his  domestic  relations,  and  possesses 
an  upright  and  honorable  character. 

Mr.  French  is  a  descendant,  in  both  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  lines,  of  old  New  ^England 
families,  both  his  parents  having  been  natives  of 
the  Old  Bay  State.  His  father,  Vernon  French, 
was  there  reared  and  educated,  taking  up  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  and  joiner  and  becoming  a  skilled 
mechanic.  He  followed  his  trade  in  his  native 
State  until  late  in  the  '30s,  when,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children,  he  set  out  for  the  new  State  of 
Michigan.     The  journey  was  performed  overland 
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and  by  water  to  Detroit,  from  which  point  the 
family  journeyed  by  rail  to  Grass  Lake,  then  the 
end  of  the  railroad,  and  there  took  teams  for 
Brooklyn.  This  was  at  that  time  a  small  village, 
and  Mr.  French,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen  occu- 
pation, assisted  in  the  construction  of  many  dwell- 
ings, of  the  mill,  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  old 
Baptist  Church.  After  many  years  devoted  to  the 
work  of  a  mechanic,  he  settled  on  a  small  farm 
south  of  the  village,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
April,  1885,  he  being  seventy  five  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  well  known  member  of  the  community 
and  well  respected  therein.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican.  For  years  he  held  the  position  of 
Deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  seafaring  man.  His  widow  is  yet  living  on  the 
old  farm,  quite  active  for  her  years,  which  are 
now  fourscore.  She  is  a  life-long  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Her  maiden  name  was  Bathshcba 
Hathaway,  and  her  birthplace  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  the  youngest  but  one  in  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Brooklyn,  and  here  married  Miss  Florence  A. 
St.  John,  who  was  born  in  Somerset  Township, 
Lenawee  County,  in  1846,  received  her  education 
and  spent  most  of  her  life  within  its  bounds.  Her 
death  occurred  about  two  years  after  her  marriage, 
she  being  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  She  was 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  She  left 
two  children,  one  of  whom,  Edgar  L.,  is  yet  living 
and  at  home.  Julia,  who  was  a  cripple  from  her 
infancy,  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  French  took  place 
in  Franklin  Township,  Lenawee  County,  Mich., 
his  bride  being  Miss  Mary  E.  Webster,  who  was 
born  in  New  York  State,  January  15,  1846.  Her 
parents,  Hugh  and  Louisa  Webster,  were  natives 
of  the  Empire  State,  but  became  residents  of  Len- 
awee County,  Mich.,  about  the  year  1856.  There 
they  made  their  home  until  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Webster,  in  1876,  she  being  then  past  seventy -five 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Wrebster  departed  this  life  in 
Grand  Travers  County,  in  1884,  he  also  being  ripe 
in  years.  Both  were  members  of  lh«  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  French  was  reared,  from 
girlhood  until  her  marriage,  in  Lenawee  County, 


She  is  the  mother  of  three  children — Rodney  hav- 
ing died  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  Stewart  K. 
and  Gaylord  S.  still  rejoicing  their  parents'  hearts 
by  their  presence  at  the  family  fireside. 

WTien  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  French 
entered  the  Union  army,  enlisting  January  18, 
1864,  as  a  member  of  Company  C,  Third  Michigan 
Battery,  and  going  at  once  to  the  front.  He  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  "fourth  man,"  being  the  one  to 
fire  the  gun  after  it  was  loaded,  and  as  he  entered 
the  service  at  the  time  when  his  regiment  was  called 
into  the  most  active  participation  and  it  was  gen- 
erally in  the  front,  he  saw  much  hard  fighting.  He 
participated  in  several  of  the  most  noted  engage- 
ments of  the  Civil  War,  among  them  being  Resaca, 
Lookout  and  Kenesaw  Mountains,  and  the  siege  of 
Atlanta;  was  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the 
sea  and  under  his  general  command  for  some  time. 
He  escaped  without  a  wound,  although  he  had 
some  narrow  escapes,  on  one  occasion  a  cannon 
ball  having  actually  passed  between  his  legs.  His 
hearing  was  seriously  affected,  the  drum  of  his  ear 
having  been  burst  by  a  concussion  during  the  en- 
gagement at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  he  likewise 
suffered  much  from  exposure.  At  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  June,  1865,  he  received  his  honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  French  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  be- 
longs to  Jackson  Lodge,  G.  A.  R.;  to  Blue  Lodge, 
No.  196,  and  Chapter,  No.  90,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
has  been  Senior  Warden  and  Steward  of  the  Blue 
Lodge. 


R.  JAMES  A.  WILSON.  Not  only  is  Dr. 
Wilson  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  trusted 
physicians  and  surgeons. of  Hanover  Town- 
ship, but  he  is  likewise  one  of  its  leading 
men  in  both  business  and  social  circles,  having  his 
headquarters  at  the  village  of  Hanover.  He  is  one 
of  those  stirring,  energetic  characters  needed  in 
every  community,  patriotic,  public  spirited  and 
giving  his  influence  to  all  the  measures  calculated 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  socially,  morally 
and  financially.  Possessed  with  a  full  understand- i 
ing  of  his  profession,  he  has  built  up  a  fine  patron- 
age in  this  part  of  the  county  which  has   resulted 
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in  the  accumulation  of  a  fair  share  of  this  world's 
goods,  including  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  at- 
tractive homes  in  Hanover,  besides  other  town 
property  and  several  horses,  he  being  a  special 
lover  of  the  equine  race. 

The  sixth  child  of  his  parents,  William  and 
Nancy  A.  (Knight)  Wilson,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  born  June  15,  1845,  in  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.  His  early  advantages  were  somewhat  lim- 
ited, his  parents  being  in  modest  circumstances  and 
when  a  boy  of  eleven  years  he  started  out  to  paddle 
his  own  canoe.  Until  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
spent  the  most  of  his  time  on  a  farm  and  grew  up 
a  strong  and  vigorous  youth  of  good  habits  and 
excellent  moral  principles.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  books  and  papers  which  came  in  his  way  and 
became  generally  well-informed.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  decided  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  accordingly 
in  1864  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Third  Michigan 
Infantry  and  was  shortly  afterward  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Sergeant.  His  command  was  assigned 
to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  he  met  the 
enemy  in  battle  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.,  where  they  were  nearly  throe  weeks 
under  continuous  fire.  He  went  with  the  expedi- 
tion through  Eastern  Tennessee  after  the  guerrillas 
and  thence  to  San  Antonia,  Tex.,  where  he  was 
assigned  principally  to  police  duty.  He  bore  the 
hardships  of  life  in  the  army  remarkably  well, 
never  losing  a  day  from  the  service  or  being  absent 
at  roll  call,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  left  the 
army  as  sound  physically  as  when  he  entered  it. 
He  remained  in  the  service  nearly  a  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  finally  receiving  his  honorable 
discharge  at  Victoria,  Tex.,  May  28,  1866. 

Upon  returning  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  young 
Wilson  worked  by  the  month  on  a  farm  for  a  time 
although  he  had  no  intention  of  thus  hiding  his 
light  under  a  bushel,  but  being  professionally  in- 
clined, determined  upon  the  study  of  medicine  and 
accordingly  in  1868,  entered  the  Michigan  State 
University  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  took  a  full 
course  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment in  1871.  Determined  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  the  acquirement  of  the  requisite  knowledge, 
he  attended  longer  than  the  required  time  for  being 


graduated  and  thus  came  out  admirably  equipped 
for  his  future  undertaking. 

Having  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, the  young  physician  had  contracted  a  debt 
of  $150  which  still  hung  over  him  when  he  located 
in  Hanover  among  strangers.  A  prompt  attention 
to  the  calls  made  upon  him  and  the  success  which 
attended  him  from  the  start,  in  due  time  resulted 
in  the  building  up  of  a  lucrative  practice  and  acting 
upon  the  adage,  that  "a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss"  he  maintained  his  residence  in  Hanover  and 
has  come  out  of  his  early  struggles  with  flying 
colors. 

The  accomplished  and  amiable  lady  who  presides 
over  the  home  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Maria  A.  Burnett,  assumed  his  name  on  the 
1 4th  of  May,  1871,  the  wedding  taking  place  at  the 
bride's  home  in  Webster,  Washtenaw  County,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  born  May  1,  1844,  in  Washtenaw 
County,  this  State,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Averill 
and  Ann  (Hooley)  Burnett,  who  were  natives  re- 
spectively of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  The 
mother  died  in  Webster  in  1859.  Mr.  Burnett 
spent  his  last  days  in  Webster,  dying  December  15, 
1889.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  given  a  first-class  educa- 
tion, completing  her  studies  in  the  schools  of  Ypsi- 
lanti  and  under  a  first  grade  certificate  employed 
herself  as  a  teacher  for  some  time  prior  to  her 
marriage.  The  Doctor  and  his  estimable  lady  are 
the  parents  of  five  bright  children,  viz:  Ella,  now 
(1890)  ten  years  old;  James  A.,  a  boy  of  nine; 
Katie,  who  has  numbered  seven  years;  Frank  six 
years  old  and  Louisa  four. 

The  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  prominently 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  latter  is  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school.  The 
Doctor  voted  the  straight  Republican  ticket  until 
1884,  when  his  warm  interest  in  the  temperance 
question  led  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  Pro- 
hibitionists. He  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  under  age.  He  has  been  a 
Village  Trustee  since  the  organization  of  Hanover 
and  during  1889  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  He  is  likewise  Pension  Attorney  under 
the  United  States  Government  and  socially  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a  warm  defender 
of  the  principles  of  the  brotherhood. 
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In  reverting  to  the  parental  history  of  Dr.Wilson 
we  find  that  his  father,  William  Wilson,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Vermont  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker during  his  earlier  years.  He  was  married  in 
the  Green  Mountain  State  to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Knight, 
whose  birthplace  was  not  far  from  the  early  home 
of  her  husband  and  about  1834,  leaving  New  Eng- 
land, they  emigrated  to  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
lived  there  until  1850.  Thence  coming  to  this 
State  they  settled  in  Green  Oak,  Livingston  County, 
where  the/spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
father  died  the  following  year  but  the  mother  sur- 
vived until  1887.  Their  family  included  seven 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living.  Five  of  the 
boys  of  this  family  did  valiant  service  as  Union 
soldiers.  One  brother,  Lyman  A.,  was  severely  in- 
jured by  the  falling  of  his  horse  upon  him  and  he 
was  twice  captured  by  guerrillas  while  acting  as  a 
courier  for  Gen.  McClellan.  His  captors  threatened 
to  hang  him  as  a  spy  and  placed  a  rope  around  his 
neck  for  this  purpose,  but  he  managed  to  escape 
and  is  now  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  other  brothers 
are  located  mostly  in  Michigan  and  New  York. 
The  Doctor  put  up  his  present  residence  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  city  in  1872  and  he  has  been 
no  unimportant  factor  in  promoting  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Hanover  and  vicinity.  He  is  widely  and 
favorably  known  and  is  a  man  who  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

. +o»»-.t  if  m  gfr  jf'  <g  m  %  *  «c» 


^pffNDREW  F.  STEWART,  general  fore- 
<@yul  man  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company's  shops  at  Jackson,  has  been  a 
resident  of  that  city  for  fifteen  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  gained  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  all  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was  born  in  Sterlingshire,  Scotland,  May 
22,  1849,  to  Andrew  and  Jessie  (McAlpin)  Stew- 
art, likewise  natives  of  Scotland,  being  descendants 
of  ancient  Scottish  families.  The  father  was  born 
in  Glasgow,  as  was  his  father,  Adam  Stewart,  while 
the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  was  born  in 
Dumfries-shire,  spending  his  last  years  in  Glas- 
gow.    The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was    reared 


in  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  removed  from  there 
to  his  farm,  where  he  followed  agriculture,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  father  of  our 
subject  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  was 
thus  employed  until  his  marriage,  and  after  that  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Glasgow,  con- 
tinuing to  reside  there  till  1851,  when,  with  his 
wife  and  four  children,  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  The  first  six  months  of  their  life  in  this 
country  was  passed  in  New  York,  and  then  they 
removed  to  Hamilton,  Canada,  where  Mr.  Stewart 
contracted  to  build  a  portion  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Railroad.  He  was  engaged  at  that  for  fifteen 
months,  and  then  entered  once  more  upon  his  old 
business  as  a  lumber  dealer,  establishing  himself  at 
Crook's  Hollow,  three  miles  from  Dundas.  He  was 
stationed  there  seven  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  opened  a  general  store  in  Troy,  Ox- 
ford County.  Three  years  later  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  out  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  he  never 
engaged  in  active  business  again.  He  spent  five 
years  in  Hamilton,  and  then  coining  to  the  uStates," 
he  made  his  home  in  Buffalo  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born  twenty-two 
miles  from  Glasgow,  in  Sterlingshire,  in  the  same 
house  which  was  the  birthplace  of  our  subject. 
Her  father,  John  McAlpin,  was  born  on  the  same 
farm,  and  his  father,  as  far  as  known,  spent  his  en- 
tire life  there,  as  did  he  also.  Our  subject  cared 
for  his  parents  during  their  last  years,  and  his 
mother  accompanied  him  from  Buffalo  to  Galion, 
and  there  died.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
four  children  born  to  her:  Eliza,  Robert  C,  John 
and  Andrew  F. 

Andrew  F.  Stewart  was  but  fifteen  months  old 
when  he  came  to  America  with  his  parents.  He 
attended  school  at  Flambough,  near  Crook's  Hol- 
low, and  advanced  by  attendance  at  Central  School 
in  Hamilton,  where  he  received  excellent  instruc- 
tion. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  machinist  in  the  shop  of  F.  G. 
Beckett  in  Hamilton,  serving  three  years  and  six 
months.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  came 
to  Michigan,  and  was  employed  by  the*Michigan 
Central  &  Northern  Indiana  Railway  Company 
as  foreman  at   the  round-house.     He  remained  in 
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the  employ  of  that  company  until  1869,  a  part  of 
the  time  stationed  at  Toledo  and  also  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  In  1869  he  engaged  with  the  Toledo,  Wa- 
bash &  Western  Railway  Company,  and  at  various 
times  was  stationed  at  Springfield,  Decatur  and  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  as  foreman.  Six  months  later  he 
engaged  with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern as  general  foreman,  with  his  home  in  Buffalo. 
In  1872  he  resigned  his  position  there  and  accepted 
a  situation  on  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, and  while  thus  employed  he  lived  at  different 
times  in  Mead ville,  Kent  and  Galion,  Ohio.  The 
next  year  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  as- 
sistant mechanic  with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railway 
Company,  with  his  headquarters  at  Whistler,  Ala. 
In  1874  he  resigned  that  situation  and  came  to 
Jackson  the  21st  day  of  May,  1875,  to  enter  the 
employ  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany as  machinist,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
general  foreman,  which  position  he  still  holds,  dis- 
charging the  duties  thus  devolving  upon  him  with 
the  utmost  fidelity,  and  he  is  justly  considered  by 
the  railway  officials  a  competent  and  reliable  man. 
With  the  frugality,  thrift  and  shrewdness  of  the 
Scotch  race,  he  had  secured  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence so  that  he  was  enabled  to  marry,  and  obtain 
a  helpmate  to  aid  him  in  making  a  home.  His  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Susan  Senoretta  McGuire  took  place 
April  16,  1874.  Mrs.  Stewart  comes  of  good  Rev- 
olutionary stock,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Lo- 
retta,  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  which  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  her  father,  John  C.  McGuire.  His 
father,  Capt.  Richard  McGuire  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, and  was  the  son  of  Michael  McGuire,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a  pioneer  farmer  of 
Cambria  County,  where  he  cleared  a  farm  from  the 
wilderness,  on  which  he  spent  his  last  days.  Capt. 
McGuire  was  a  }^oung  man  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Loretta,  in  Cambria  County,  and  he  was 
there  married.  He  was  a  farmer  and  followed  that 
occupation  there  until  his  death.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  War  of  1812,  commanding  a 
company  of  volunteers.  Mrs.  Stewart's  father 
was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  birth,  and  was  early 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  millwright, 
which  he  followed  in  Cambria  County  about  six- 
teen years,     He   subsequently  bought  property  in 


Carroll  Township  and  erected  a  saw  and  grist  mill, 
which  he  operated  until  death  closed  his  mortal  ca- 
reer. The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Sarah  J. 
Christy,  and  she  was  born  in  Loretta.  Her  father, 
Francis  X.  Christy,  was  a  native  of  Butler  County, 
Pa.,  his  father,  Archibald  Christy,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  coming  to  this  country  when  a 
young  man,  and  settling  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
where  he  was  a  pioneer  school-teacher.  He  also 
followed  his  profession  in  Cambria  County,  but 
passed  the  last  part  of  his  life  in  Blair  County. 
Mrs.  Stewart's  grandfather  was  reared  in  Butler 
County,  and  at  eighteen  went  to  Cambria  County. 
In  his  early  life  there  were  no  railways,  and  he 
used  to  team  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles.  He  was  quite  thrifty  and  shrewd  and  in- 
vested his  money  in  large  tracts  of  land  in  Cam- 
bria County.  He  built  two  sawmills,one  operated  by 
steam,  and  opened  a  coal  bank,  and  superintended 
all  these  enterprises  besides  managing  his  farm. 
He  died  in  Cambria  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Su- 
san McConnell,  and  she  was  a  native  of  Mifflin 
County,  Pa.,  and  a  daughter  of  Francis  McConnell. 
He  was  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  came 
to  America  in  Colonial  times,  and  settled  in  Mif- 
flin County,  of  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  and  there 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed.  Mrs.  Stew- 
art's mother  makes  her  home  in  Kent,  Portage 
County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  have  three  children — Sa- 
rah Jessie,  John  Bruce  and  Andrew  Francis.  Mrs. 
Stewart  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Mr 
Stewart  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Politically 
he  is  a  Democrat.  A  portrait  of  this  law-abiding 
and  thrifty  citizen  will  be  found  within  the  lids  of 
this  volume. 


ffi^ENRY  F.  RICHARDS,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
!|f)V  early  pioneers  of  this  county  is  a  worthy  rep- 
Jzdf'  resentative  of  an  excellent  old  family  and 
((JM)  the  son  of  Henry  Richards,  who  is  now  de- 
ceased. The  mother  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Mary  Ann  Patterson,  and  was  a  native  of  the  Green 
Mountain   State.     The   parents   were   married   in 
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Vermont  about  1834  and  the  father  came  to  Michi- 
gan in  1837,  after  which  he  worked  by  the  month 
to  obtain  means  to  bring  his  wife. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  settled  in  Hanover 
Township  on  the  farm  owned  by  John  Chilson,but 
later  removed  to  that  now  owned  at  present  by 
Oliver  Richards  and  where  had  been  effected  some 
improvements.  Upon  this  Henry  Richards  erected 
the  buildings  now  occupied  by  his  son.  He  became 
prominent  in  the  community,  holding  the  offices  of 
Township  Assessor  and  Road  Commissioner  and 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools.  About  1874,  retiring  from 
active  labor,  he  removed  to  Hanover  Village  where 
his  death  took  place  September  30,  1887.  The 
mother  is  still  living,  making  her  home  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  is  now  aged  seventy-four  years.  They 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom 
are  living. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  third  child  of 
.his  parents  and  was  born  December  22,  1838,  in 
Hanover  Township.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent 
under  the  parental  roof,  and  he  acquired  his  edu- 
cation in  the  district  schools.  He  worked  on  the 
farm  until  twenty-four  years  old,  giving  to  his  father 
the  benefit  of  his  earnings,  and  then  started  out  for 
himself,  working  by  the  month  until  he  had  earned 
$300,  investing  this  in  eighty  acres  of  wild  land  in 
Gratiot  County,  but  sold  two  years  later  and  re- 
moved to  Moscow,  Hillsdale  County,  where  he  re- 
mained twelve  years.  His  next  purchase  was  forty 
acres  of  land  in  Moscow  Township,  and  after  pur- 
chasing another  forty  he  sold  the  whole,  and  in 
1880  purchased  his  present  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  acres,  all  of  which  is  under  a  good 
state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Richards  remained  unmarried  until  nearly 
twenty -seven  years  old  and  was  then  wedded,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1865,  to  Miss  Diantha  R.,  daughter  of 
Joel  and  Hannah  (Tower)  Moore.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  were  natives  of  New  York  State  and  early 
pioneers  of  Michigan,  to  which  Mr.  Moore  came 
when  a  single  man,  locating  in  Washtenaw  County. 
After  having  determined  to  make  his  home  in  the 
Wolverine  State  he  returned  to  New  York  and  was 
married.  The  newly  wedded  pair  soon  started  out 
on   their  Western   journey  and  settled  in  Hillsdale 


County,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Richards  died  in  1851 
and  Mr.  Moore,  after  having  been  married  a  second 
time,  died  in  1877;  his  second  wife  died  in  1886. 
Of  the  first  marriage  there  were  born  five  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living. 

Mrs.  Richards  was  the  second  child  of  her  par- 
ents and  was  born  August  28,  1846,  in  Hillsdale 
County,  this  State.  She  improved  her  time  in 
school  and  afterward  engaged  in  teaching  two  terms, 
one  in  Jackson  and  one  in  Gratiot  County.  Of 
her  union  with  our  subject  there  have  been  born 
two  sons,  Frederick,  February  13, 1868,  and  Charles 
T.,  October  30,  1872.  Mr.  Richards  cast  his  first 
Presidential  vote  for  Douglas,  and  during  his  early 
manhood  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party. 
From  the  very  first  agitation  of  the  temperance 
question  he  has  been  a  radical  prohibitionist  and 
neglects  no  opportunity  to  avow  his  opposition  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  He 
accordingly  supports  with  his  voice  and  influence 
the  Prohibition  party,  whose  principles  he  endorsed 
when  it  first  came  into  existence.  Mrs.  Richards 
is  a  lady  greatly  esteemed  in  her  community  and 
has  been  the  efficient  helpmate  of  her  husband  in  all 
his  worthy  ambitions  and  undertakings. 


JEREMIAH  A.  ROBINSON,  D.  D.  S.,  who  is 

well-known  to  the  citizens  of  Jackson  and 
vicinity,  presents  I  he  unusual  spectacle  of 
successfully  following  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-seven  years 
and  ten  months.  Age,  however,  has  scarcely  im- 
paired any  of  his  faculties,  and  the  long  labors  of 
a  busy  life  seem  to  have  added  to  his  capacities 
and  his  enjoyment.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
force  of  character  and  intelligence,  he  has  been  a 
close  student  and  an  extensive  reader,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  literature  and  science  of  dentistry 
for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Robinson  came  to  Jackson  in  1858,  and  has 
since  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  At  this  writing  (March,  1890),  he 
is  engaged  in  preparing  a  series  of  articles  on   the 
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"Evolution  of  Dentistry,"  in  connection  with  a 
sketch  of  his  lifework,  for  Prof.  J.  Taft,  Dean  of 
the  Dental  Department  at  the  University  at  Ann 
Arbor;  these  are  being  published  in  the  Dental 
Register  at  Cincinnati,  of  which  Dr.  Taft  is  editor. 
He  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  dentists  of 
the  State  to  become  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dent- 
istry at  the  Ann  Arbor  Dental  College,  but  declined 
in  favor  of  Dr.  W.  II.  Dorrence,  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  dental  department  when  the  college  was 
established.  In  a  letter  from,  his  son,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Robinson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  dated.  February 
7,  1890,  is  given  a  genealogy  of  the  Robinson  fam- 
ily, which  discloses  an  history  full  of  romantic  in- 
terest. The  writer  in  his  researches,  had  access  to 
the  book  of  Cogswell  in  America,  from  which  his 
father  and  mother  both  sprang.  The  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

"John  Cogswell  and  family  came  to  America  in 
1635,  sailed  from  Bristol,  England,  May  23,  in  the 
ship  "Angel  Gabriel,"  and  were  wrecked  off  the 
coast  at  Pemiquard,  Me.,  August  15  of  that  year. 
The  ship  in  which  they  made  their  eventful  voyage 
and  lost  most  of  their  worldly  possessions,  had  an 
history  nearly  as  eventful  as  that  of  the  passengers 
on  her  final  voyage.  She  was  built  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  by  Sir  Charles  Snell,  and  upon  the  attain- 
der of  Sir  Walter  was  forfeited,  and  cost  Sir  Charles 
almost  his  entire  estate  and  living.  Sir  Walter  also 
made  his  second  and  last  voyage  just  previous  to 
his  execution  in  1618,  in  the  same  ship.  She  had 
a  glorious  name  but  a  checkered  career." 

The  writer  of  said  letter,  proceeds:  cTn  looking 
up  your  connection  with  the  Cogswell  family,  I 
find  much  of  interest  before  they  came  to  America, 
and  if  it  would  tickle  your  pride  to  know  it  I  have 
traced  it  back  to  Lord  Humphrey  Cogswell,  1447, 
and  could  give  you  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  fam- 
ily. I  merely  mention  the  fact,  and  then  pass  to 
the  American  history  of  the  family,  as  you  know  I 
am  an  American  ail  through,  and  being  one  re- 
move further  from  the  Cogswells  than  you,  have 
not  so  much  interest  in  their  illustrious  ancestry. 
John  Cogswell,  the  ancestor  of  the  American  branch 
was  born  in  1592,  in  Westbury  Leigh,  Wilts  County, 
England,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  married 
the  daughter  of  the  parish  vicar,     He  succeeded  to 


his  father's  business,  and  settled  down  on  the  old 
homestead. 

"Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  John,  his  parents 
died,  and  he  inherited  the  'Wilts  at  Ripond,'  together 
with  the  homestead,  etc.,  including  a  large  manu- 
factory of  broadcloths.  Kerseymeres,  and  gave  the 
mills  a  reputation  which  they  have  retained  to  the 
present  day.  They  occupy  the  same  location,  are 
still  owned  and  managed  by  Cogswells,  and  as  re- 
cently as  the  last  World's  Fair  at  Vienna,  secured 
first  premiums  for  their  products.  The  reason  why 
John  Cogswell  finally  sold  out  and  came  to  this 
(at  that  time  wilderness),  was  much  the  same  as 
prompted  you  to  give  up  an  established  business 
and  pleasant  home  in  New  England,  and  settle  in 
the  large  and  growing  West,  namely,  better  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  a  large  and  growing  family,  and 
a  belief  that  a  new  country  offered  better  chances 
of  distinction  than  an  old-settled  and  nobility-ridden 
country  could  do,  even  when  the  party  leaving  was 
reasonably  prosperous  at  home. 

"Though  he  lost  all  his  worldly  possessions,  and 
had  to  start  anew,  history  shows  that  John  Cogs- 
well acted  wisely,  and  that  he  became  the  direct  an- 
cestor of  two  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
through  the  female  line,  and  also  in  a  direct  line — 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes, 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  M.  C,  and  within  the  memory  of 
myself,  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States,and  superintendent  of  the  building 
of  tin.  Washington  monument  until  relieved  by  death 
in  1865,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years;  John 
Wentworth,  L.  L.  D.,  William  S.  Robinson  (War- 
rington) the  famous  correspondent  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican  during  the  late  Civil  War,  and  the 
turbulent  times  immediately  succeeding;  Elbridge 
Gerry  Robinson,  an  early  pioneer  in  the  anti-slav- 
ery movement,  and  many  others  of  equal  notoriety 
whose  names  are  not  accessible  at  this  time. 

"You  are  connected  with  the  Cogswells  on  both 
father's  and  mother's  side,  but  more  directly  by 
your  mother,  who  was  Martha,  daughter  of  Emer- 
son Cogswell,  who  descended  from  John  as  follows: 
William  second,  William  third,  Emerson  fourth, 
Emerson  fifth,  who  was  your  grandfather  on  your 
father's  side;  your  grandmother  was  Susannah 
Cogswell,   daughter   of   Emerson  fourth,  William 
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third,  William  second,  and  John  first.  I  also  find 
that  your  father  was  connected  with  the  Cogswells 
by  blood  in  another  remove,  about  the  third  gen- 
eration— in  fact  the  Robinsons  of  your  family,  and 
the  Cogswells  descended  from  John,  are  about  as 
nearly  connected  as  brother  and  sister,  and  could 
never  have  married  under  our  present  laws. 

'•So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  harm  has 
resulted,  either  mentally  or  physically  from  the 
union;  but  'tis  a  risky  experiment,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, quite  reprehensible.  Things,  however,  were 
quite  different  in  those  days  in  the  wilderness.  Af- 
ter a  sojourn  of  one  or  two  generations,  the  Cogs- 
wells removed  from  Ipswich,  Mass.,  to  what  was 
known  as  Old  Concord,  where  there  were  but  few 
settlers,  and  if  the  boys  and  girls  would  marry, 
they  must  take,  as  did  Cain,  those  of  near  blood. 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  the  above-named 
celebrities  descended  from  the  same  stem  as  your- 
self, I  commence  with  the  one  who  has  attained  to 
the  highest  honors  a  Republic  can  bestow. 

"President  William  II.  Harrison  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Timothy  Symmes, whose  wife  was  Lydia 
Cogswell,  a  daughter  of  Francis  fourth,  John 
third,  William  second,  and  John  first.  You  have 
to  reach  back  to  William  second  to  find  kinship 
with  the  present  President  of  the  United  States, 
from  whom  you  differ  so  radically  in  a  political 
way,  and  as  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  I  have  enough 
of  the  Cogswell  blood  in  me  to  feel  no  pride  in  the 
kinship.  Rufus  Choate  was  not  by  blood  a  Cogs- 
well,  as  you  have  supposed.  His  father's  first  wife 
was  Mary  Cogswell,  who  lived  but  a  few  months 
after  marriage,  and  bore  him  no  children.  Mr. 
Choate's  mother  was  Miriam  Foster,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Aaron  Foster,  wdiose  name  I  am  unable  to 
find,  but  as  through  three  generations  the  Cogs 
wells  and  Fosters  married,  and  they  both  lived  in 
Chebacco  Parish,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  through  all  these 
years,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Capt.  Amos  Foster- 
was  in  part  a  Cogswell. 

"With  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  grandest  of 
them  all,  the  lineage  is  clear  and  direct,  and  like 
yourself,  comes  down  on  both  father's  and  mother's 
side,  until  he  loses  the  name  in  Emerson  which 
again  turns  back  to  Cogswell  in  the  second  genera- 
tion.    Hannah  Cogswell,   daughter  of  John  first, 


married  Deacon  Cornelius  Waldo,  a  farmer  for 
John  Cogswell,  and  from  this  union  came  the  name 
of  Waldo  so  prominent  in  Emerson's  home.  It  is 
hard  to  trace  R.  W.  Emerson  through  the  changes 
back  and  forth  through  the  Cogswell  family,  but 
he  is  without  doubt  (yourself  and  brothers  ex- 
cepted), the  best  representative  of  the  Cogswells 
not  bearing  the  name. 

Now  my  dear  father,  I  think  I  have  shown  enough 
of  lineage  to  satisfy  a  not  very  ambitious  man,  and 
will  stop.  Modesty  forbids  my  saying  much  about 
my  immediate  ancestry,  but  should  I  be  spared  to 
write  after  you  have  followed  the  long  line  so  well 
represented  in  the  names  I  have  mentioned,  I  may 
have  something  to  say  concerning  one  who  is  the 
peer  of  any,  and  far  dearer  to  me  than  this  long 
list  of  names  I  know  only  of  as  I  read,  and  as  the 
world  prizes  them.  You  have  pioneered  in  dentis- 
try, and  worked  up  the  literature  as  well  as  the 
science  of  what  has  grown  to  take  place  among  the 
learned  professions,  and  it  can,  when  all  your  work 
is  done,  be  truthfully  said  as  of  one  of  old,  "Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Yours  Truly 

Jerrik. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Old  Concord,  Mass., 
May  31,  1812.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Robin- 
son and  Martha  Cogswell,  daughter  of  Emerson 
Cogswell  fourth.  On  the  paternal  side  Dr.  Robin- 
son sprang  from  Rev.  John  Robinson,  of  Leyden, 
who  wras  expecting  to  sail  for  America  in  the  "May- 
flower" with  the  pilgrims,  but  his  sickness  proved 
fatal,  and  he  was  left  behind  and  died.  He  married 
Harriet  Amelia  Brown,  of  Concord,  March  3, 1832, 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  In  1835  he  began 
studying  dentistry  with  Dr.  George  Mansfield,  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  began  his  practice  the  same  }rear. 
He  settled  in  Old  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1837,  in  the  pro- 
fession of  dentistry,  and  remained  thereuntil  1852, 
when  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  a  so- 
journ of  six  years  in  Ohio,  he  came  to  Jackson, 
this  State,  where  he  is  now  practicing  his  chosen 
profession,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  the  oldest  prac- 
ticing dentist  in  America. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  an  ardent  politician  of  the  abo- 
lition school  from  the  year  1836,  when  Phillips 
and  Garrison  started  their  crusade  against  slavery; 
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and  he  never  voted  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  elected,  until  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1360.  During  the  Civil  War  he  voted  with  the 
Republicans  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes,  when 
he  left  them,  and  now  says  he  hated  the  Democrats 
in  1860-61  when  they  were  wrong  on  the  slavery 
question,  and  he  now  hates  the  Republicans  just 
as  intensely,  as  they  are  wrong  on  the  subject  of 
taxation  and  the  tariff. 

For  six  years  Dr.  Robinson  was  President  of  the 
Red  Ribbon  movement  in  Jackson,  and  he  started 
the  first  Red  Ribbon  Sunday-school  in  the  coun- 
try. During  the  Civil  War  he  canvassed  Southern 
Michigan  to  laise  volunteers  for  the  Twenty-sixth 
Michigan  Regiment,  and  was  the  father  of  Capt. 
William  F.  Robinson,  of  Company  H,  Fourth  Mich- 
igan Infantry,  who  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 
Dr.  Robinson  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  with  their  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren,  thirty-two  in  number,  and  the 
family  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast  in  the  Hib- 
bard  House  parlors,  at  3  o'clock  r.  m.  Later  they 
repaired  to  the  homestead  on  Jackson  Street,  which 
was  thoroughly  filled  with  congratulatory  friends 
who  had  handsomely  decorated  the  house  with 
flowers  during  their  absence.  Mrs.  Robinson  was 
the  recipient  of  one  hundred  gold  half-eagles,  and 
the  Doctor  of  a  gold-headed  cane,  a  large  number 
of  beautiful  books  and  various  other  valuable  gifts, 
both  useful  and  ornamental. 

The  Doctor  was  a  Greenbacker  during  the  ex- 
citement attending  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment, and  canvassed  Southern  Michigan  for  Peter 
Cooper  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
the  editor  of  the  Legal  Tender  Newspaper,  pub- 
lished two  years  in  Jackson. 

^m^^n    ,rf «- 
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LISS  CHARLES.  Among  the  old  settlers 
IpJR  of  Columbia  Township  none  are  better  de- 
serving of  notice  in  a  volume  of  this  kind, 
than  the  above-named  gentleman,  who  is 
the  owner  and  occupant  of  a  fine  farm  on  section 
10.  This  has  been  his  home  since  1844,  and  under 
his  energetic    hand   the  one  hundred  and    twenty 


acres  which  comprise  it  have  been  brought  to  a 
condition  second  to  none  in  this  part  of  the  town- 
ship, while  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
upon  it  are  all  first-class.  His  residence  in  this 
county  dates  from  1836,  when  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  their  new  home  in  the  western  wilds. 

Bliss  Charles,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Maine,  his 
parents  also  being  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  He  be- 
gan his  life  as  a  farmer  there,  marrying  Miss  Syd- 
ney B.  Tilton,  who  was  born  in  Kennebec,  and 
there  received  her  education  and  early  training. 
After  the  birth  of  two  children — Tilton  and  Bliss, 
Jr., — the  family  removed  to  New  York,  perform- 
ing their  journey  with  wagons  in  June,  1815,  and 
settling  in  Genesee  County,  where  the  country  was 
wild  and  unbroken.  There  they  began  to  improve 
a  farm,  which  they  made  their  home  until  1836,  at 
which  time  the  family,  which  had  been  increased 
by  the  birth  of  four  children  in  New  York,  pre- 
pared to  emigrate  to  Michigan.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  the  father  and  eldest  son  selected  a  loca- 
tion in  this  county,  and  set  about  the  labors  neces- 
sary to  found  a  new  home.  The  location  was  on 
section  9,  Columbia  Township.  Here  the  son  died 
before  they  were  settled  on  their  land.  The  jour- 
ney of  the  family  was  performed  by  water  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  thence  with  teams,  and  the  pa- 
rents spent  their  last  days  on  the  farm  of  which 
they  then  took  possession,  dying  when  ripe  in  years. 
They  were  well  known  as  pioneers,  and  highly  re- 
spected for  their  goodness.  Both  were  believers 
in  the  tenets  of  the  Universalist  Church.  Their 
family  comprised  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
yet  living,  except  the  one  whose  death  has  been 
noted.  The  average  age  of  the  survivors  is  now 
nearly  seventy  years,  and  all  are  residing  in  Mich- 
igan. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  born  in  Fry- 
burgh  Township,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  January  29, 
1815,  receiving  his  education  and  youthful  training 
in  New  York,  to  which  State  his  parents  had  re- 
moved in  his  early  infancy.  He  was  about  of  age 
when  the  family  came  to  Michigan,  and  here  he  de- 
voted his  attention  for  some  years  to  blacksmith- 
ing,  later  turning  his  attention  to  farming  and 
stock-raising.  With  the  New  England  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  thrift,  and'good  judgment  in  his  se- 
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lection  of  agencies  and  methods  of  development. 
Mr.  Charles  has  succeeded  in  his  worldly  affairs, 
gaining  a  comfortable  home  and  surroundings,  and 
while  doing  so  has  won  the  respect  and  right  good 
will  of  those  with  whom  he  has  had  to  do.  In  pol- 
itics he  favors  the  Democratic  party,  and  supports 
its  platform  and  measures  with  his  influence  as  well 
as  his  ballot. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Charles  was  celebrated  in 
Columbia  Township,  his  chosen  companion  being 
Miss  Marsha  Marsh,  a  noble  woman,  who  after  her 
marriage  devoted  herself  to  the  assistance  of  her 
husband,  and  care  of  her  family,  and  made  many 
friends  in  the  township.  She  was  born  in  Onon- 
daga County,  N.  Y.,  February  24,  1822,  and  was 
reared  and  educated  in  her  native  county.  Her 
father,  Samuel  T.  Marsh,  was  a  shoemaker  and  tan- 
ner, and  he  died  in  his  native  State.  The  mother 
died  in  Michigan.  Their  daughter  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  joined  her  brothers 
in  this  county,  where  she  afterward  spent  her  wed- 
ded life.  She  breathed  her  last  at  the  home  she  had 
presided  over  with  such  patient  goodness,  January 
29,  1888.  Her  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  five  children  were  born. 
A  son,  Malcolm  S.,  died  at  the  age  of  three  years; 
Thevenette  W.,  lives  at  home,  helping  to  work  the 
farm;  Sylvetus  A.  married  Anna  Smith,  and  is  now 
operating  a  farm  in  Eagle  Township,  Clinton 
County;  Lavant  M.  is  at  home  farming;  Mary 
married  Worlen  L.  Smith,  and  they  reside  with  her 
father,  our  subject.  All  are  respected  members  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 


#-#- 
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g=^  IMON  KING,  Jr.     The  branch  of  the  King 
^^L    family  to  which  the  subject  of  this  notice 
\U/\j|  belongs,  flourished  for  several   generations 
in  the  East,  first  in  New  England  and  then 
in    New   York  State,  and    made  for  themselves  a 
record    which  their   descendants  may  justly   look 
upon    with    pride.     They  were   people  of    correct 
habits  and  sound   principles,  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive in  their  ideas,  and  wherever  they  were  lo- 


cated made  themselves  felt  in  the  community.  The 
later  representatives  of  the  family  have  maintained 
its  reputation  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Simon, 
our  subject,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
men  of.  Pulaski  Township,  where  he  owns  and  oc- 
cupies a  fine  farm,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
acres  in  extent,  and  pleasantly  located  on  section  31, 
Simon  King,  Sr.,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  and  was  the  son 
of  an  earlier  Simon  King,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  emigrated  to  New  York  State  and  set- 
tling in  Monroe  County,  entered  seventy-six  acres 
of  wild  land  upon  which  the  city  of  Rochester  now 
stands.  He  battled  successfully  with  life  in  the 
wilderness,  built  up  a  comfortable  home,  saw  the 
country  around  him  settled  up  with  an  enterprising 
and  prosperous  people,  and  passed  peacefully  from 
earth.  In  the  meantime  had  sprung  up  the  infant 
town  of  Rochester,  which  grew  rapidly,  and  upon 
its  outskirts  Simon  King,  Jr.  was  reared  at  the  old 
King  homestead.  He  learned  farming  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  upon  approaching  manhood,  followed  it 
with  an  uncle  until  his  marriage.  Subsequently 
he  became  the  owner  of  two  hundred  acres  in 
Monroe  County,  and  one  hundred  acres  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1849  the  father  of  our  subject  having  dis 
posed  of  his  eastern  interests,  came  to  Michigan 
and  purchased  the  land  now  owned  by  Simon  King, 
Jr.,  and  his  brother.  This,  however,  did  not  include 
all  of  his  possessions,  as  he  bought  about  fourteen 
hundred  acres  at  $12  per  acre,  and  was  fortunate 
in  obtaining  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county 
and  from  which  he  improved  the  first  farm  in  Pu- 
laski Township.  He  carried  on  farming  here  from 
1849  until  1853,  then  returned  to  New  York  Slate, 
as  he  still  had  mill  property  in  Genesee  County. 
For  several  years  thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  run- 
ning a  saw  and  flouring-mill,  but  finally  sold  out  and 
purchased  an  improved  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres  near  Geneseeville,  where  he  lives  re- 
tired. He  is  liberal  in  his  religious  views,  and 
was  totally  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
A  man  quiet  in  his  manner,  yet  decided  in  his  views, 
he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
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of  Isabel  McCrary.  She  was  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  was  born  at  Hanford's  Landing,  Monroe 
Countv,  N.  Y.  Her  father,  Reuben  McCrary,  was 
an  early  settler  of  that  county,  locating  on  the 
Gen'esee  River,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Isabel  King  departed  this  life  at  the 
homestead  in  Geneseeville,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1863, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  There  were  born  to 
this  worthy  pair  six  children,  viz. :  Sarah,  Mrs. 
Culver,  of  Brooklyn,  this  State;  Martha,  Mrs.  Ev- 
erett, also  living  in  Brooklyn;  Simon,  our  subject; 
Hiram,  a  resident  of  Pulaski  Township;  Margaret, 
Mrs.  Farwell,  of  Genesee  County,  this  State;  and 
Frances,  who  died  in  1863. 

Simon  King,  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Wheat 
land  Township,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  September 
19,  1827,  and  was  reared  on  the  farm  there,  pursu- 
ing his  early  studies  in  the  district  school.  Later 
he  attended  one  term  at  the  academy  at  Riga  Cen- 
ter. He  set  out  for  Michigan  in  the  fall  of  1848, 
going  by  rail  to  Buffalo,  by  lake  steamer  to  Detroit, 
thence  by  rail  to  Pontiac  and  from  there  overland 
to  Oakland  County.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Rose 
Center,  that  county,  and  the  following  spring  joined 
his  father  at  the  farm  in  Pulaski  Township.  He 
worked  with  him  during  the  summer,  and  spent  the 
following  fall  and  winter  as  teacher  of  a  country 
school.  He  made  his  home  with  his  parents  until 
1853,  and  then  took  possession  of  the  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  which  fell  to  his  share  in  the  division 
which  his  father  made  between  himself  and  his 
brother  Hiram.  To  this  he  gave  his  best  efforts 
thereafter,  and  added  to  his  original  purchase  until 
he  has  the  fine  estate  upon  which  he  now  operates, 
and  which  is  the  source  of  a  handsome  income. 
His  farm  lies  in  one  tract,  and  is  finely  located 
within  five  miles  of  Litchfield.  The  buildings, 
fences,  orchards  and  groves  conspire  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  pictures  in  the  landscape  of 
that  region.  The  land  is  amply  watered  by  Beaver 
Creek,  and  yields  in  abundance  the  rich  crops  of 
this  section.  The  present  residence  was  put  up  in 
1889,  is  tasteful  in  architecture,  convenient  in  ar- 
rangement, and  with  its  surroundings  fulfills  in  a 
marked  degree  the  modern  idea  of  the  country 
home. 

Mr.  King  avails  himself  of  modern    machinery 


in  the  operations  of  his  farm,  and  has  all  the  out- 
buildings required  for  the  shelter  of  stock  and  the 
storage  of  grain.  He  takes  a  genuine  interest  in 
agricultural  affairs  at  large,  and  was  the  originator 
of  the  drainage  system  which  has  redeemed  a  large 
portion  of  land  from  marsh  and  swamps  in  Pulaski 
Township,  and  which  several  years  ago  was  consid- 
ered valueless.  In  addition  to  the  home  farm,  Mr. 
King  has  forty  acres  of  good  land  in  Branch  County. 
He  practices  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  and  his 
iand,  by  this  process,  retains  its  fertility,  and  is  al- 
ways made  available.  Stock-raising  enters  largely 
into  his  farm  operations,  and  the  King  estate  has 
become  noted  for  its  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  its  full- 
blooded  Pobind-China  swine,  and  its  standard  bred 
horses,  including  Lexington  Chief.  Besides  some 
fine  animals  for  riding  and  driving  Mr.  King  util- 
izes three  teams  in  the  farm  work.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  prominently  connected  with  the 
Litchfield  Agricultural  Society,  as  a  member,  stock- 
holder, director  and  judge. 

The  marriage  of  Simon  King,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Em- 
ily Tiffany  was  celebrated  at  the  bride's  home  in 
Scipio  Township,  Hillsdale  County,  December  19, 
1851.  Miss  Tiffany  was  born  April  19,  1826,  in 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Oliver  and  Sarah  (Campfield)  Tiffany,  who 
were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  early  settlers  of 
New  York  State.  The  father  followed  farming 
near  Canandaigua  until  1836,  when  he  came  with 
his  family  to  Michigan  and  located  a  tract  of  land 
in  Scipio  Township.  He  was  prospered  in  his  pio- 
neer labors,  and  eventually  became  the  owner  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  upon  which  he  la- 
bored until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1851. 
The  parental  family  consisted  of  ten  children,  four 
sons  and  six  daughters,  three  of  whom  are  living. 

Mrs.  King,  like  her  husband,  has  seen  much  of 
pioneer  life,  and  at  an  early  age  was  taught  those 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  which  she  is  now 
teaching  in  turn  to  her  children,  five  in  number. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Jessie,  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  Mench,  they  live  with  our  subject,  and  are 
the  parents  of  one  child,  Leo;  Sarah  and  Fremont, 
make  their  home  with  their  parents,  the  latter  took 
a  course  in  a  business  college  at  Toledo,  and  is  the 
horseman  of  the  home  farm ;  Hattie,  is  the  wife  of 
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W.  Hadley ;  they  live  on  a  farm  in  Litchfield  Town- 
ship, and  are  the  parents  of  one  child,  Vera;  Simon, 
a  bright  lad  and  the  youngest  of  the  family ,attended 
the  High  School  at  Litchfield  and  Ann  Arbor,  but 
is  now  at  home.  The  children  of  Mr.  King  are 
unusally  bright  and  intelligent,  and  their  father 
has  given  them  every  advantage  in  his  power. 
They  possess  rare  musical  tastes,  especially  Fre- 
mont and  Simon,  who  belong  to  the  King  Brass 
Band,  of  which  their  cousin,  Francis  King,  Jr.,  is 
the  leader. 

Mr.  King,  politically,  supports  the  principles  of 
the  Union  Labor  party.  He  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  two  years  and  since  a  young  man  has  been 
a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  his  district.  The 
King  family  have  always  signalized  themselves  as 
strong  tem peranee  advocates,  and  Mr.  King  has 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  county  conventions  of 
his  party. 


<|\  ^ ALTER  C.  SNYDER,  M.  D.,  a  rising  young 
\JcJ//  physician  and  surgeon  of  Horton,  has  en- 
Wv  tered  upon  a  more  than  ordinarily  prosper- 
ous career,  having  by  a  strict  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
good  practice,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  both  in  business  and  social  circles. 
He  owns  the  principal  drug  store  in  the  place  and 
has  a  pleasant  and  attractive  home  presided  over 
by  an  accomplished  and  intelligent  wife.  Mrs. 
Snyder  is  a  well  educated  lady,  with  a  taste  for 
music  and  painting,  and  both  number  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  among  the  cultured  people  of 
the  town. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  August  15, 
1861,  at  Chelsea,  Washtenaw  County,  and  is  the 
son  of  Frederick  R.  and  Marion  (Gorten)  Snyder, 
the  former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  New  York 
State  and  came  to  Michigan  with  his  parents  in 
1836,  settling  at  Manchester,  and  later  at  Chelsea. 
Mr.  Snyder  was  married  in  Waterloo  Township, 
in  1858,  and  settled  with  his  young  wife  upon  a 
farm  one  mile  north  of  Chelsea.  He  is  now  retired 
from  active  labor  and  with  his  estimable  wife  is  a 


resident  of  Stockbridge,  Ingham  County.  Mr. 
Snyder  is  sixty  years  of  age  and  his  wife  fifty-one. 
Of  the  seven  children  born  to  them  six  are  living. 
Kitt  C,  who  was  traveling  agent  for  the  Champion 
Farm  Implement  Company,  died  September  25, 
1 889 ;  Walter  C.  is  the  second  child ;  Gardiner  is  em- 
ployed as  an  undertaker  at  Stockbridge ;  MaryE.  is 
at  home;  Minerva  is  the  wife  of  John  Hubbard,  a 
student  at  Ann  Arbor;  Aaron  J.  is  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  High  School  at  Stockbridge;  Josie  is 
also  in  school. 

The  paternal  grandparents  of  our  subject  were 
James  and  Eliza  Snyder,  who  spent  their  last  3' ears 
in  Marion  Township,  Livingston  County,  Mich., 
the  former  dying  in  1882  and  the  latter  in  1884.  On 
the  mother's  side  the  grandparents  were  A.  T.  and 
Marietta  (Gardiner)  Gorten,  the  former  of  whom 
died  when  her  daughter,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
was  an  infant.  Grandfather  Gorten  was  a  promi- 
nent man  in  the  early  da3rs,  a  Judge  of  one  of  the 
courts,  and  is  at  present  President  of  the  Jackson 
County  Farmers'  Insurance  Company.  He  is  like- 
wise a  stockholder  in  the  Chelsea  Savings  Bank, 
but  is  now  in  California  organizing  a  bank  at  Los 
Angeles;  his  home  is  in  Waterloo  Township. 

After  leaving  the  primary  school  at  Chelsea 
young  Snyder  went  to  Ypsilanti  and  for  two  3^ears 
attended  the  State  Normal  School.  For  four  years 
afterward  he  was  occupied  as  a  teacher  and  in  the 
meantime  empio3Ted  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study 
of  medicine.  When  sufficient^  advanced  he  re- 
paired to  Chicago,  III.,  and,  entering  Hahnemann 
College,  took  a  full  course  and  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  '86  as  a  student  of  the  Homeopathic 
School.  Soon  afterward  he  located  in  Horton, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  as  he  is  the  only  physi- 
cian in  the  place  his  prospects  are  quite  flattering. 
.Dr  Snyder  was  married,  March  17,  1886,  to  Miss 
Flora  M.,  daughter  of  Albert  and  Florella  (Fargo) 
Green,  and  cousin  to  the  Fargo  of  the  celebrated 
Wells-Fargo  Express  Compan3^.  Her  parents  are 
residents  of  Pinckney,  Livingston  County, this  State, 
where  her  father  is  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade 
and  is  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  community. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  are  the  parents  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  are  living.     Their  daughter 
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Flora  M.  was  born  August  22,  1861,  in  Warsaw, 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  given  a  thor- 
ough education.  After  completing  her  studies  she 
employed  herself  as  a  teacher  for  six  years  prior  to 
her  marriage. 

The  Doctor  and  his  charming  wife  are  the  par- 
ents of  a  bright  little  daughter,  Flora  Eulalia,  born 
July  31,  1888.  Mrs.  Snyder  is  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  has  been  quite 
active  in  Sunday-school  work.  The  Doctor  takes 
an  active  interest  in  politics  and  gives  his  support 
to  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  served  as  the 
Health  Officer  of  Hanover  Township  and  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horton  School  Board.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Usteion  Society  of  Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege and  medical  examiner  of  the  Michigan  Mutual 
Benefit  Association.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Snyder  is 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  work. 


JONATHAN  P.  H1NSHAW.  Among  the 
many  professional  men  of  good  standing 
that  are  to  be   found   in  a  city  as  large  as 

1j))  Jackson,  there  are  still  some  who  are  held 
in  better  repute  than  their  associates,  for  their 
more  intelligent  conception  of  the  details  of  their 
profession  and  their  more  skillful  use  of  their  theo- 
retical knowledge.  At  the  time  when  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  we  now  write  studied  dentistry  that 
profession  was  in  a  much  more  crude  state  than  at 
present,  being  comparatively  a  new  field.  Tooth- 
pulling  had  been  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  doctor, 
and  our  old  inhabitants  well  remembered  the  tor- 
ture endured  at  his  hands  while  the  old-fashioned 
turnkeys  were  used.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  dental  tools,  and  study  has  devel- 
oped much  knowledge  regarding  the  care  of  the 
teeth  since  Dr.  Hinshaw  began  his  professional 
labors.  Through  the  medium  supplied  by  the 
press  and  dental  associations,  he  has  kept  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  his  office  is  supplied  with  all  the 
improved  appliances  for  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

Dr.  Hinshaw  was  born  near  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
July  27,  1820.     His    father,  Jesse  Hinshaw,  was  a 


millwright  in  his  early  life,  and  later  a  planter 
with  large  real-estate  interests ;  he  was  afterward 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  at  one 
time  carried  on  five  separate  stores.  In  1843  he 
removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1852,  when  he  had  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two  years.  His  wife, 
Eunice  Guilford,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  died  when  our  subject  was  an  infant,  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Guilford,  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier. 

The  school  days  of  Jonathan  Hinshaw  were 
spent  in  the  Quaker  College,  at  New  Garden,  N.C., 
and  he  afterward  learned  the  jeweler's  trade,  at 
which  he  worked  several  years.  He  then,  in  1850, 
took  up  the  study  of  dentistry,  opening  his  first 
office  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  afterward  going  to 
Carlton,  Ky.,  where  he  spent  several  years.  During 
these  early  times  business  was  slow.  The  next  re- 
moval of  Dr.  Hinshaw  was  to  North  Berlin,  Ind., 
whence,  after  a  somewhat  limited  sojourn,  he 
departed  to  Indianapolis.  Here  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B,  Sixth  Indiana  Infantry,  Col.  T.  T.  Crit- 
tenden commanding,  entering  the  service  in  1861 
and  serving  about  eighteen  months,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  under  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  dis- 
ability. During  his  army  life  Mr.  Hinshaw  took 
part  in  the  famous  battle  of  Shiloh  and  other  less 
important  engagements.  Although  unfitted  for  the 
duties  of  campaign  life,  he  did  not  abandon  his 
work  for  the  Union,  but  under  Gov.  Morton,  en- 
gaged in  the  secret  service,  hunting  deserters,  a 
mission  of  great  danger  when  his  business  became 
known. 

Dr.  Hinshaw  made  his  home  in  Indianapolis  for 
some  time  and  then  removed  to  Brooklyn,  Mich., 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  1881,  at 
which  time  he  came  to  Jackson',  where  he  has  since 
lived,  devoting  himself  to  professional  labors,  add- 
ing to  his  reputation  in  that  line,  and  winning  a 
good  repute  among  the  citizens  for  his  general  in- 
telligence, his  agreeable  manners  and  conversa- 
tional powers.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years,  and  he  be- 
longs to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  has 
held  several  offices,  serving  his  fellow-men  accept- 
ably, and  taking  an  honorable  pride  in  competently 
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discharging  the  duties  of  office.  He  was  Postmas- 
ter at  Brooklyn,  Mich.,  during  a  period  of  four 
years.  He  served  as  Deputy  Sheriff  three  years, 
and  has  been  a  Notary  Public  during  quite  an  ex- 
tended period,  holding  that  office  at  the  present 
writing. 

Dr.  Hinshaw  has    been   twice   married,  his   first 
wife  having  been  Miss  Coultrain,  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    His  second    matrimonial   alliance   was  con- 
tracted   in    1865,   the   bride  being    Mrs.   Mary  A. 
Rounds,  of  Detroit,  formerly  from  Indiana.     This 
marriage  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  five  chil 
dren.     One  daughter,  now    Mrs.  Maggie  Bigler,  is 
the  only  surviving  child;  her  husband  is  a  carriage- 
maker  in  Jackson  and  a  good  business  man.     Mrs. 
Hinshaw  became  the  mother  of  two  children  by  her 
first  marriage — William  M.  and  Sarah;  the  former 
engaged   with  Clark,    Baker  &    Co.,   of   Jackson, 
wholesale  grocers,  and  the   latter   now  the  wife  of 
G.  W.  Stambaugh,  of   Ithaca,   Mich.,  a  well-to-do 
business  man.     Dr.  Hinshaw  has   two  children  liv- 
ing by  his  first  wife — Mary  L.  Cole,  wife  of  ex-Po- 
liceman Cole,  of  Jackson;  and  Elmina  Alley,  wife 
of  Frank  Alley,  a  railroad  engineer  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.     Both  are  happily  married  and  doing  well. 


^p^RANVILLE  LYMAN.  For  the  past  nine 
III  ^f?  years  tlie  town  of  Brooklyn  uas  been  hon- 
<^5!  ored  by  the  residence  within  it  of  the  above 
named  gentleman,  who,  after  having  spent  years 
of  activity  as  a  farmer  in  Cambridge  Township, 
Lenawee  County,  has  now  retired  from  active 
business  and  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  indus- 
try and  the  societ}'  of  his  family  and  friends.  His 
nata.  day  was  July  27,  1841,  and  his  birthplace 
the  farm  which  was  for  many  years  his  home.  He 
received  a  good  education,  was  reared  to  habits  of 
industry  and  integrity,  followed  a  successful  agri- 
cultural career,  and  from  1866  to  1880  bought  live 
stock  quite  extensively,  shipping  it  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

The  original  progenitors  of  the  Lyman  families 
of  America,  were  three  brothers  who  emigrated 
from  England  in  the  Colonial  period  and  founded 


homes  in  the  New  England  States.     Capt.  Otis  Ly- 
man, the  father   of   our  subject,  was  a  native   of 
Rutland  County,  Vt.,  whence  his  parents  removed 
to  Potter  County,  Pa.,  when  he  was  but  four  years 
old.     The  country  was  wild  and  unbroken  and    the 
elder  Lyman  pushed  out  into  the  wilderness,  forty 
miles   from   any  considerable   settlement  and,  with 
very  few  neighbors,  and  took  up  the  duties  of   a 
frontiersman.     He  built  a  mill  which  he  operated 
for  years,  around  it  growing   up  a  town  which  be- 
came  known  as  Lymansville   and  still  bears  that 
name.     The  settlement  was  made  in  1809,  and  the 
family  became  well  known  to  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  region  in  which  their  last  years  were  spent.  The 
title  of  Major,  by  which  the  miller  was  commonly 
known,  was  due  to  the  position  which  he  held  dur- 
ing the  Revolution. 

The   family  above  mentioned  included  nineteen 
children,  of  whom  Otis  Lyman  was  one  of  the  older 
members.    His  birth  occurred  in  1805  and  he  grew 
to    manhood    in  the    town  founded  by  his  father, 
whence  he  went  to  New  York,  becoming  interested 
in  the  construction  of  the  Erie   Canal,  after    the 
completion  of  which  he  became  Captain  of  a  packet 
boat.     He   remained   in  the   packet  service  eleven 
years,  during  which  time  he  made  his  home  at  Ft. 
Gibson,  N.  Y.,  a  town  on  the  Eiie  Canal.     There 
he   made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Sarah  Babcock, 
a   native    of  Northampton,   Mass.,  and  a    member 
of  a  family  of  good  standing  in  their  community, 
who  was  visiting  in  Ft.  Gibson.     Becoming  deeply 
attached  to  this  lady  and  his  regard  being  recipro- 
cated, Mr.  Lyman  was  united  in  marriage  with  her 
in  Ft.  Gibson,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until 
after    the    birth  of    four  children.     They  then,  in 
1836,  turned   their  steps   toward  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,   journeying  by  water  to  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and   thence  overland   to  Lenawee  County,  Mich., 
passing  through  Adrian  when  that  now  flourishing 
city  contained  but  sixteen   shanties.     Four   miles 
beyond  the  village  they   passed   beyond   civilized 
habitations,  continuing  over  Indian  trails  to  a  tract 
of  land  on  section  26,  Cambridge  Township,  which 
had   been  secured  by  Mr.  Lyman  in  1834  directly 
from   the  Government.     It  had   been  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  camping  ground,  its    choice  location 
and  excellent  water  well  adapting  it  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  and  it  was  occupied  by  an  Indian  wigwam. 
This  was  supplemented  by  the  erection  of  a  log 
house  in  which  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
including  our  subject,  were  born.  Upon  this  land 
Otis  and  Sarah  Lyman  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  living  to  see  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
become  a  productive,  thoroughly  tilled  and  com- 
fortably improved  estate,  and  earning  a  good  name 
as  energetic  pioneers,  worthy  citizens  and  kindly 
neighbors.  Mr.  Lyman  was  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  Mrs.  Lyman  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  latter  breathed  her  last  in  May,  1872,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years,  the  former  surviving  until 
October,  1876,  when  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
seventy -one. 

The  household  band  of  which  Granville  Lyman 
is  a  member,  comprised  six  sons   and  four  daugh- 
ters, six  of  them  natives  of    Michigan,  and  he  the 
youngest  but  two.     Three  brothers  and  two  sisters 
are  yet  living.  During  the  Rebellion  four  of  the  sons 
fought  for  the  Union,  two  of  them  surviving  the 
dangers  and  exposures  of  those  trying  years.     One 
is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  and  not  reported ; 
one  died  while  being  treated  for  rheumatism  which 
he  had  contracted  in  the  service.     He  of  whom  we 
write  enlisted  August  15,  1861,  being  then  twenty 
years  of  age.   He  was  enrolled  in  Company  E,  Third 
Michigan   Cavalry,  his  commanding  officers  being 
Capt.  M.   M.  Lattimer    (now    deceased)  and    Col. 
J.   K.   Misner.     The   regiment    was    first    assigned 
to  the  command  in  the  Southwest,  then  under  Gen. 
Halleck,  and  their  first  engagement  with  the  enemy 
was  at  Island  No.  10,  and  New  Madrid.     Following 
this  came  Shiloh  and  Corinth,  where  the  regiment 
did  some  hard  fighting  and  raiding. 

After  the  battle  of  Corinth  the  Third  Cavalry 
was  held  in  that  vicinity  for  some  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  bore  a  part  in  the  conflicts  at 
I uka,  Holly  Springs  and  others  of  minor  import- 
ance. In  January,  1864,  they  re-enlisted  as  Vet- 
erans, having  a  thirty  days'  furlough,  after  which 
they  were  sent  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  to  Arkan- 
sas, where  they  participated  in  the  battle  of  Little 
Rock.  Following  this  came  other  engagements  on 
their  way  South,  the  body  bringing  up  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  about  the  time  of  Lee's  Surrender.    The  regi- 


ment was  sent  to  suppress  Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  last  army  of  the  South,  and 
after  his  surrender  they  went  to  Baton  Rouge. 
Thence  they  were  sent  to  Shreveport,  Tex.,  thence 
to  San  Antonio  where  they  were  kept  until  the 
spring  of  1866,  in  order  to  suppress  any  hostilities 
that  might  arise  in  that  section. 

When  mustered  out  and  sent  to  their  homes 
bearing  the  honors  due  to  all  the  brave  old  veter- 
ans, the  regiment  had  the  long  record  of  over  ten 
thousand  miles  marched  by  them,  fifty- two  engage- 
ments fought,  while  in  the  company  to  which  Mr. 
Lyman  belonged,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who 
filled  its  ranks  on  organization  lived  to  return  home. 
Except  for  the  dislocation  of  a  wrist  and  a  rupture 
caused  by  the  fall  of  his  horse  during  a  raid,  Mr. 
Lyman  left  the  army  uninjured  except  by  the  nat- 
ural wear  and  tear  of  campaign  life,  which  was  se- 
vere on  the  Third  Cavalry. 

In  the  county  and  township  of  which  he  so  long 
had  been  a  resident,  Mr.  Lyman  married  Miss  Henri- 
etta Thomas,  a  native  of  the  same  township,  whose 
birth  took  place   January  6,    1847.     Her    parents, 
David   and  Salina  (Dickinson)  Thomas,  were  early 
settlers  in  that  township,  where  the  father  carried 
on  a  farm  and  an  inn.     He  was  a  native  of  Wales 
while    Mrs.  Thomas  was    born    in    England,  their 
marriage  taking  place  in  Leeds,  England.     In  1860 
Mr.  Thomas,  on   his  way  home  from  Adrian,  fell 
from  the  high  seat  of  his  wagon,  the  fall  breaking 
his  back  and  causing  instant  death;  he  was  then  in 
middle  life.     His  wife  is  yet  living  at  the  age  of 
seventy   years,    being   now   the   widow   of  Alfred 
Bailey  and  making  her  home  in  Tecumseh.     Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were  Episcopalians  and  care- 
fully reared  their  daughter,  who  became  an  intelli- 
gent and  noble  woman.  She  has  borne  her  husband 
three  children,  of  whom  a  daughter,  Louie,  died  at 
the  age  of  nine  months;  Nellie  and  Belle,  bright 
and  capable  young  ladies,  graduates  of  the  Brook- 
lyn schools,  still  linger   under  the   parental   roof. 
Mr.  Lyman  has  been   Deputy   Sheriff   of   Jackson 
County  for  some  time ;  he  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  Council.     He  holds  membership  in 
Blue  Lodge  No.  169,  and  Chapter  No.  90,of  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  Commandery  No.  4,  of  Adrian.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  Republican  of  the  first  water.  He  and  his 
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estimable  wife  enjoy  the   esteem   of    their   fellow 
citizens  in  Lenawee  County,  and   in    this   county 
also  they  are   regarded  with   respect,   while  their 
daughters  are  looked  upon  as  welcome  additions  to 
the  society  of  Brooklyn. 

ELOS  J.  HOLDEN.  In  noting  the  early 
settlers  of  Jackson  County,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Holden  can  by  no  means  be  properly 
omitted  from  the  list.  A  man  of  fine 
business  capacities  and  more  than  ordinary  amount 
of  intelligence,  he  has  kept  his  ej^es  open  to  what 
has  been  going  on  around  him  in  the  world  and 
forms  one  of  those  rare  characters  with  whom  an 
hour  may  always  be  spent  in  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able manner.  His  birth-place  was  Batavia,  Gene- 
see. County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  date  thereof  June  28, 
1818.  He  comes  of  excellent  stock,  being  the  son 
of  Lor  ton  Holden,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  a  na- 
tive of  Vermont,  and  the  son  of  James  Holden, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Grandfather  James  Holden,  physically,  was  of 
powerful  frame,  standing  "six  feet  in  his  stock- 
ings." and  weighing  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
He  and  his  excellent  wife  reared  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  nine  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  mature  years.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  was  in  her  girlhood  Betsey  Gibson,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Gibson,  who  was  the  descendant  of 
a  fine  old  Massachusetts  family.  She  was  born  in 
that  State,  and  by  her  marriage  with  Lawton  Holden 
became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Besides  Delos  J.,  there  are  only 
two  sisters  living  of  this  goodly  family. 

In  1833  Lawton  Holden,  leaving  New  York, 
eame  to  Michigan  Territory,  settling  near  the  em 
bryo  town  of  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  County.  Tak- 
ing up  a  tract  of  Government  land,  he  developed 
this  into  a  farm,  which  he  occupied  a  number  of 
years.  He  endured  the  toils  and  vicissitudes  of 
pioneer  life  and  lived  to  witness  the  development 
of  a  wild  section  of  country  into  the  abode  of  a 
civilized  and  enlightened   people.     He  spent  his 


last  days  with  our  subject,  departing  hence  in  1857, 
when  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  The  de- 
voted wife  and  mother  only  survived  her  partner 
six  months,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  commenced  attending 
school  in  his  native  township  and  later  pursued  his 
studies  in  Ypsilanti,  where  he  also  learned  the  hat- 
ter's trade  with  one,  William  Post,  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  four  years  and  becoming  familiar 
with  the  business  in  all  its  details.  In  June,  1839, 
he  located  in  Jackson  and  established  the  first  hat 
manufactory  and  store  in  the  place.  Like  all  other 
industries,  this  was  in  its  primitive  state  compara- 
tively, all  the  work  being  done  by  hand,  and  Mr. 
Holden  labored  under  this  disadvantage  for  about 
five  years.  He,  however,  by  a  course  of  prudence 
and  industry,  made  good  headway  and  now  passed 
from  a  manufacturer  to  a  merchant,  engaging  in 
the  sale  of  ready-made  hats  exclusively  up  to 
1885.  '  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  quite 
prominent  in  local  affairs,  and  at  one  period  was 
"keeper"  of  the  Jackson  Prison.  He  was  also  Deputy 
Warden  for  two  years,  and  subsequently  had  en- 
tire  charge  of  the  building  department,  with  which 
he  was  connected  five  years. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  returning  to  his 
old  business,  Mr.  Holden  prosecuted  this  until  re- 
tiring, in  1884.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted 
his  attention  to  looking  after  his  farming  interests 
in  Grass  Lake,  where  he  has  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  well-developed  land. 

Early  in  1841  Mr.  Holden  established  domestic 
ties,  being  married  on  the  1st  of  March,  that  year, 
to  Miss  Jane  E.  Garlick,  the  second  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Lucy  (Meed)  Garlick,  of  Auburn. 
Mrs.  Holden's  mother  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  her  father  of  Massachusetts.  She  was  born  in 
Stafford,  Conn.,  and  removed  thence  with  her  par- 
ents to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  reared  to 
womanhood.  She  remained  under  the  home  roof 
until  her  marriage.     They  have  no  children. 

Mr.  Holden,  politically,  is  rather  conservative 
in  his  views,  but  votes  the  Republican  ticket.  Al- 
though in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
he  is  hale  and  hearty,  the  result  of  a  correct 
life  and  temperate  habits.  Religiously,  he  is  a 
strong  believer  in  the  doctrines    promulgated  by 
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Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  of  whose  writings  he  has 
been  a  close  student  for  many~years.  Mr.  Holden 
has  accumulated  a  fair  share  of  this  world's  goods, 
and  as  the  result  of  honesty  and  uprightness,  en- 
joys in  a  marked  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  residence  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Ganson  and  Waterloo  Streets,  and  forms 
one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  ^in  the  city,  as  well  as 
a  suitable  monument  to  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  one  of  Jackson's  oldest  and  most  respected  citi- 
zens. The  active  and  vigorous  fcform  of  the  old 
veteran,  as  he  takes  his  daily  walk  among  the 
people  who  had  known  him  for  so  many  years, 
is  everywhere  recognized  by  both  young  and 
old,  in  whose  circles  he  ^always  meets  with  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  by  whom  he  is  looked  upon 
with  that  affectionate  regard  which  can  only  be  ac- 
corded those  whose  lives  have  borne  Inspection, 
and  to  whom  it  may  be  properly  said :  uWell  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 


^p^EORGE  S.  HICKEY,  pastor  of  the  Eirst 
ill  <^w?  Metn°dist  Episcopal  Church  of  Jackson, 
^«fi  possesses  intellectual  attainments  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  knowledge  of  men  which  is  acquired 
only  by  observation  and  association,  and  which  is 
a  vital  necessity  to  one  who  would  win  souls  to 
Christ.  He  has^also  a  wide  fund  of  illustrations 
from  which  to  draw  instruction  and  to  point  the 
moral  of  his  remarks,  having  traveled  in  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country. 
His  personal  character  is  the  pleasant,  genial,  kindly 
one  which  wins  the  affectionate  regard  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  wields  a  deep 
influence  in  support  of  his  Christian  principles  and 
precepts. 

The  natal  day  of  the  Rev. Mr.  Hickey  was  January 
8,  1841,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  in 
Oakland  County,  this  State,  being  the  youngest  of 
the  children  born  to  James  and  Rhoda  H.  (Bab- 
cock)  Hickey.  The  mother  died  when  our  subject 
was  but  a  year  old,  and  the  father  ten  years  later. 
The  latter  was  a  local  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.     The  early  boyhood  and  school 


days  of  him  of  whom  we  write  were  passed  with  an 
elder  brother  in  Detroit.  He  then  spent  three  years 
as  a  pupil  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Albion 
College,  during  the  last  year  acting  also  as  a  tutor. 
He  then  engaged  in  teaching  at  and  in;the  vicinity 
of  Detroit,  during  the  last  year  before  entering  ths 
State  University,  which  he  did  in  1864.  There  he 
pursued  a  classical  course,  being  graduated  in  1868. 

Mr.  Hickey  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the 
same  University,  but  coming  to  the  conclusionthat 
the  great  need  of  the  people  was  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel,  he  abandoned  his  legal  studies  and 
turned  his  attention  to  theology.  He  again  adopted 
the  pedagogical  profession  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, and  for  a  year  was  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Flint.  After  being  ordained  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  his  first  charge 
was  at  Manistee  and  he  also  had  charges  at  Muske- 
gan,  Hillsdale  and  Marshall. 

The  ardor  with  which  he  had  pursued  his  studies 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  professional  labors, 
affected  the  health  of  our  subject,  and  he  de- 
parted for  the  Pacific  Coast,  locating  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  and  remaining  in  the  Golden  State  five  years, 
during  that  time  continuing  his  work  of  spreading 
the  Gospel,  preaching  two  years  in  San  Diego  and 
three  years  in  Los  Angeles. 

Returning  to  Michigan,  Mr.  Hickey  was  located 
in  Albion,  where  for  three  }rears  he  held  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  Lansing,  having  charge  of  the  Central 
Church  for  two  years,  after  which  he  spent  a  year 
in  Ionia  and  three  at  Battle  Creek.  He  is  now 
serving  his  third  year  as  pastor  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  at  Jackson. 

During  his  residence  at  Battle  Creek,  Mr.  Hickey 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  occupying  four  months  in 
travels,  passing  through  Europe  but  spending  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  Palestine,  Turkey  and 
Greece,  going  over  the  scenes  familiar  to  Bible 
students  with  the  interest  which  all  devout  believ- 
ers manifest,  and  culling  from  the  country  itself 
that  which  he  could  not  gain  from  the  best  reports 
of  other  visitors.  Three  years  after  his  graduation 
Mr.  Hickey  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  his 
Alma  Mater.  While  pastor  at  Muskegan  he  was 
elected  County  Superintendent   of   Schools,     Al- 
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1  hough  his  time  and  attention  are  necessarily  de- 
voted in  the  main  to  those  matters  which  pertain 
exclusively  to  his  ministerial  work,  he  is  interested, 
as  all  educated  men  are,  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  in  common  with  all  Christians  is  deeply  con- 
cerned in  all  projects  which  will  uplift  and  purify 
the  people. 

The  lady  who  presides  over  the  parsonage  and 
in  her  own  sphere  in  life  ably  seconds  her  husband's 
efforts  to  convert  sinners  and  strengthen  saints, 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Nettie  A.  Turner.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Beal)  Tur- 
ner, of  Detroit,  in  which  city  she  was  born.  The 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickey  took  place  in 
August,  1870,  and  they  have  been  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  two  children — Julia  B.  and  Paul  T. 


fip^RANKLIN  M.  BUTLER  is  station  agent  for 
Ip-uk  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  &  Mackinaw  Rail- 
Ji  road  at  Pulaski,   or  Wheelerton,  and  is  also 

a  grain  buyer  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Wheeler, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Butler  &  Wheeler,  they 
being  the  most  extensive  grain  dealers  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Jackson  County,  and  they 
also  deal  in  coal,  lumber,  salt,  lime,  plaster,  etc. 
A  young  man  of  more  than  usual  force  of  charac- 
ter, tact,  and  business  talent,  well-educated  withal, 
our  subject  is  among  the  foremost  who  are  extend- 
ing the  commercial  interests  of  the  village,  ad- 
vancing its  financial  prosperity,  and  promoting  its 
growth. 

Our  subject  is  a  son  of  Jonathan  Butler,  a  native 
of  Maryland,  his  father,  Paul  Butler,  who  was  born 
in  Germany,  having  crossed  the  water  when  a 
young  man  and  settled  in  that  State.  He  engaged 
in  farming  there,  and  died  in  Alleghany  County, 
that  State.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812. 
A  religious  man,  he  was  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  father  of  our  subject  was 
reared  to  farming,  and  became  an  early  settler  of 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  going  there  in  1828.  He 
cleared  a  farm,  and  became  well-to  do,  owning 
about  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  is  now  liv- 
ing in  honorable  retirement,  in  the  enjoyment  of 


the  wealth  he  has  accumulated  by  his  industry  and 
the  judicious  management  of  his  affairs.  He  is 
now  in  his  eightieth  year,  but  he  still  retains  his 
mental  and  physical  faculties  remarkably.  He  in- 
terests himself  in  politics,  and  has  long  been  a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Sarah  Sloan,  and  she 
was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.  Her  father, 
James  Sloan,  came  from  his  native  Ireland  when  a 
young  man,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Fayette  County.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  was  pros- 
pered in  his  calling.  Mrs.  Butler,  the  mother  of 
our  subject,  passed  away  in  1888,  at  the  venerable 
age  of  seventy- four  years.  She  was  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  true  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  namely:  Sophia,  Mrs.  Flannagan,  of  Con- 
fluence, Somerset  County,  Pa.;  Caroline,  Mrs. 
Flannagan,  of  Fayette  County,  Pa.:  William,  de- 
ceased ;•  Isabelle,  Mrs.  Critchfield,  of  Confluence, 
Pa.;  John  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years; 
Elias,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.;  Thomas,  of 
Fayette  County;  George,  of  Fayette  County; 
Franklin  M. ;  Mollie,  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Fayette 
County,  Pa.  (the  latter  two  being  twins) ;  Ella, 
Mrs.  Reiber,  of  Fayette  County. 

Franklin  Butler  was  born  near  Fall  City,  Fay- 
ette County,  Pa.,  December  23,  1857.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  was  given  excellent 
school  advantages,  and  gained  a  substantial  educa- 
tion, laying  its  foundations  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  county,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
became  a  student  in  Smithfield  Academy,  pursuing 
a  thorough  course  of  study  during  his  two  years' 
attendance  in  that  institution  of  learning.  At  the 
youthful  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the 
teacher's  profession,  being  amply  qualified  for 
that  vocation,  and  he  had  charge  of  the  school  in 
his  home  district  the  ensuing  five  months.  Tn 
1876,  wishing  to  gain  the  benefits  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation, he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Oberlin 
College,  designing  to  take  the  scientific  course. 

Mr.  Butler  could  not  attend  college  stead ily,  as 
he  had  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  defray 
his  expenses,  as  he  had  to  work  his  own  way,  his 
father  not  being  willing  to  give  him  the  necessary 
funds,  as  he  did  not  give  any  of  his  other  children 
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college  educations.  Our  subject  bravely  kept  on 
in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  steadily  overcoming 
every  obstacle  in  his  way,  and  advanced  to  the 
junior  year,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  teleg- 
raphy, and  was  graduated  from  the  telegraph  de- 
partment of  Oberlin  College  in  1879.  After  leav- 
ing college,  he  went  to  Holloway,  in  this  State, 
where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  practiced  telegraphy  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Wabash,  and  in  time  became  an  expert  telegrapher. 
In  January,  1883,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
agent  at  Pulaski,  and  immediately  resigned  his 
school  and  resumed  his  duties.  The  railway  had 
just  been  completed  to  this  point,  and  he  was  the 
first  agent  and  operator  placed  here,  and  has  re- 
mained in  charge  ever  since.  He  has  proved  a 
most  efficient  and  popular  agent,  as  he  looks  care- 
fully after  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  is 
always  courteous  and  obliging.  In  the  fall  of 
1884  Mr.  Butler  began  buying  and  shipping  grain 
to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  car-loads  a  year  or 
more,  buying  for  Pratt  &  Worth ington,  of  Homer, 
until  1886,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
I.  P.  Wheeler,  and  they  have  since  greatly  ex- 
tended the  business,  until  they  are  among  the  lead- 
ing buyers  of  this  part  of  Jackson  and  adjoining 
counties.  They  have  erected  a  large  elevator, 
with  a  capacity  of  six  thousand  bushels.  They 
have  also  enlarged  their  business  so  as  to  include 
the  sale  of  lumber,  salt,  coal,  etc.  Mr.  Butler  has 
established  his  financial  condition  on  a  solid  basis, 
and  has  acquired  some  valuable  property  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  mon- 
eyed men  of  the  village.  He  owns  one  acre  on  the 
town  site,  very  pleasantly  located,  and  here  he  has 
erected  the  largest  residence  in  the  village,  which 
is  well  furnished,  and  is  neat  and  tasteful  in  all  its 
appointments. 

Our  subject's  success  in  life  has  been  much  fur- 
thered by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Lena  Hamblin, 
which  took  place  in  Pulaski  Township,  May  23, 
1886.  She  is  a  native  of  this  township,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  well-known  O.  E.  Hamblin,  a 
sketch  of  whose  life  appears  on  another  page  of 
this  work. 

Possessing  a  well-balanced  mind,  a  strong,  self- 
reliant  nature,  and   many  fine  traits  of  character, 


Mr.  Butler  is  well-equipped  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  is  a  fine  representative  of  our  self-made  men. 
His  ambition  and  well  directed  energy,  coupled 
with  rare  judgment,  have  already  given  him  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  financial  and  business  cireles  of 
the  county.  His  activity  in  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Pulaski  makes  him 
one  of  its  most  valued  members.  He  has  taken  an 
especial  interest  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  has 
been  its  Superintendent  since  he  came  here.  In 
his  politics,  he  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  lends 
his  influence  to  promote  the  interests  of   the  party. 


^§SM*- 


tfl       JjfcARREN'  CASE,  a  leading  general   farmer 
\\A///     °^  Columbia  Township,  owns  and  occupies 


two  hundred  and  forty-four  acres  of  finely- 
cultivated  land  on  section  12,  which  has  been  his 
home  since  he  was  a  child  four  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  in  this  township  November  3,  1833,  and 
is  the  son  of  Morgan  Case,  a  native  of  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.  The  latter  emigrated  to  New  York 
State  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Betsey  Nelson,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  the  same  county  and  came 
of  one  of  its  most  highly  respected  families. 

After  their  marriage  the  parents  of  our  subject 
set  out  at  once  for  Michigan  Territory  the  time 
being  the  fall  of  1832.  They  journeyed  via  the 
canal  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  lake  to  Detroit  and  from 
there  overland  with  teams  to  this  county  landing 
at  their  destination  after  five  days'  travel.  There 
were  then  only  two  men  (hunters)  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Napoleon  Township,  and  Morgan 
Case,  taking  up  a  tract  of  Government  land  in  the 
wilderness,  proceeded  in  frontier  style  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  home.  He  cultivated  and  improved 
a  portion  of  his  land  and  lived  there  four  years. 
He  then  sold  out  for  the  then  large  sum  of  $2,000 
and  removed  to  what  is  now  Columbia  Township, 
where  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  a  part  of 
which  is  now  owned  by  his  son,  Warren,  and  which 
lies  on  section  12.  Here  Morgan  Case  and  his 
wife  spent  a  good  many  years  and  finally  retired 
from  active  labor,  removing  to  J^arjoleon  Village 
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where  they  both  died.  The  father  passed  away  in 
August,  1884  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
Mrs.  Case  died  a  year  later  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
seven.  They  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Napoleon,  of  which  they  re- 
mained faithful  members  until  their  decease  and  in 
which  Mr.  Case  officiated  as  Trustee.  He  was 
prominent  in  local  affairs,  representing  the  township 
in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  also  served 
as  County  Treasurer.  When  becoming  a  voting 
citizen  he  identified  himself  with  the  Whig  party; 
later  he  was  a  Republican  but  finally  became  inde- 
pendent in  politics. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  children  born  to  his  parents  and  is  the  only 
one  living.  His  brother  Walter  died  when  a  prom- 
ising youth  of  eighteen  years.  The  sister,  Emeline, 
died  when  a  child  of  two  and  one- half  years. 
Warren  obtained  a  limited  education  in  the  primi- 
tive pioneer  schools  and  at  an  early  age  was  taught 
the  habits  of  industry  and  economy  which  have 
been  the  foundation  of  his  success  in  life.  He  was 
a  bright  and  observing  youth,  having  a  good  talent 
for  business  and  before  reaching  his  majority  he 
had  hauled  goods,  grain  and  other  commodities  by 
team  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Monroe,  this  State, 
making  many  trips  in  this  manner.  He  also  fre- 
quently transported  passengers  from  this  section  to 
Detroit  and  Chicago.  After  the  building  of  rail- 
roads and  there  were  other  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  farming  and 
stock  raising. 

When  ready  to  establish  a  home  of  his  own,  young 
Case  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and  helpmate.  Miss 
Delia  Sloat,  to  whom  he  was  wedded  at  the  bride's 
home  November  3,  1860.  This  lady  was  born  in 
Liberty,  this  county,  May  17,  1845,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Brunk)  Sloat,  who 
were  natives  of  New  York  State.  The  Sloat  family 
was  of  Dutch  descent  and  were  known  along  the 
Mohawk  Valley  for  several  generations.  The  par- 
ents of  Mrs.  Case  emigrated  to  Michigan  Territory 
probably  in  1834,  after  the  birth  of  one  or  two 
children,  and  settled  first  in  Sheridan  Township, 
Woshtenaw  County,  whence  they  removed  to  Lib- 
erty Township,  this  county,  settling  among  its 
earliest  pioneers,  and   the  father  improved  a  farm 


from  the  wilderness.  The  parents  spent  many 
years  at  the  homestead  thus  built  up,  but  finally  re- 
tired from  active  labor  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
Napoleon  Township.  Mr.  Sloat  departed  this  life 
about  1880,  after  having  reached  his  fourscore 
years;  the  aged  mother  makes  her  home  with  her 
son,  John  Sloat,  in  Napoleon,  and  is  now  eighty- 
eight  years  old.  Notwithstanding  her  years  she  is 
quite  strong  and  active. 

The  wife  of  our  subject  was  subjected  to  careful 
training,  acquired  her  education  in  the  common 
school  and  remained  with  her  parents  until  her 
marriage.  She  has  been  a  most  efficient  helpmate 
to  her  husband  and  a  wise  and  kind  mother  to  her 
children.  Of  these,  six  in  number,  two  sons, Walter 
and  Hugh, died  of  diphtheria  at  the  ages  respectively 
of  about  eight  and  seven  years.  Ella  is  the  wife 
D.  Parkhurst  and  they  reside  on  a  farm  in  Wheat- 
field  Township,  Ingham  County.  Ernest,  George 
and  Elmer  remain  at  home  with  their  parents.  Mr. 
Case  imbibing  his  political  sentiments  from  his 
honored  father,  is  like  him,  independent  in  politics. 


ellARLES  C.  EMERSON.  Among  the  bus- 
iness enterprises  of  a  large  city,  that  of  a 
__^  '  contractor  and  builder  is  conspicuous,  as  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  place  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  class  of  edifices  that  adorn  it.  The 
gentleman  above  named  has  been  engaged  in  that 
line  of  business  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  an 
established  reputation  as  a  workman  and  an  honor- 
able superintendent.  He  has  been  successful  in 
his  career,  has  accumulated  a  nice  property,  and 
has  a  pleasant  home  in  which  to  take  his  rest  when 
the  cares  of  the  day  are  over.  Several  of  the  prom 
inent  blocks  of  the  city  of  Jackson  have  been 
erected  by  him,  and  his  own  duelling,  No.  221 
Elm  Avenue,  is  a  monument  to  his  skill. 

The  natal  day  of  our  subject  was  September  9, 
1837,  and  his  birthplace,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  His 
father,  William  Emerson,  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
and  married  Miss  Eliza  Vandeventer,  who  opened 
her  eyes  to  the  light  in  New  York  State.  The 
father  was  engaged  in    general    business,  such   as 
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dealing  in  stock  and  lumber.  He  came  to  Michi- 
gan with  his  family,  when  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  but  five  years  old,  locating  at  a  village 
called  Bunker  Hill,  not  far  from  Detroit.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Oakland  County,  spending  five 
years  near  Mil  ford,  after  which  he  and  his  wife 
came  to  Jackson  County,  and  made  their  home 
in  the  town  of  Sandstone.  They  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Parma  where  the  father  died,  in  1868, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  His  family  in- 
cluded four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Charles  C. 
is  the  only  son  now  living,  and  two  only  of  the 
daughters  survive. 

Charles  C.  Emerson  attended  school  at  Parma, 
this  county,  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  began  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  brick  and  stone  mason,  continuing  at 
this  trade  until  1861,  when  he  joined  the  Union 
Army  and  went  South  to  defend  the  flag.  His 
name  was  on  the  muster-roll  of  Company  C,  Ninth 
Michigan  Infantry,  his  commanding  officer  being 
Col.  Duffield.  The  regiment  was  sent  from  De- 
troit to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  soon  witnessed  the 
smoke  of  battle.  The  first  engagement  in  which 
they  took  part  was  at  Murfreesboro,  Term.,  in  1862. 
There  Mr.  Emerson  was  captured  by  Gen.  Forrest 
and  marched  about  fifty-seven  miles  when  he  was 
paroled:  on  his  return  toward  Murfreesboro  he 
was  shot  at  six  times  by  bushwhackers.  He  was 
sent  to  Nashville,  thence  to  Camp  Chase,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  exchanged,  with  a  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Emerson  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Louisville, 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  being  placed  on 
detached  duty  in  the  Mounted  Infantry,  went  in 
pursuit  of  John  Morgan,  afterward  being  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas.  He  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Tullahoma  and  Chattanooga,  and 
did  scouting  and  picket  duty,  scouring  the  country 
about  the  main  body  of  troops  and  keeping  it  from 
surprise.  After  serving  faithfully  for  three  years, 
he  was  mustered  out,  in  September,  1864,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  with  an  honorable  record  earned 
at  the  front. 

Upon  resuming  the  arts  of  peace,  Mr.  Emerson 
took  the  contract  to  lay  the  brick  and  stone  work 
along  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 


for  three  years.  He  then  began  contracting  in 
Jackson,  where  he  still  carries  on  that  branch  of 
business.  Among  the  buildings  that  he  has  erected 
are  the  Wiley  Reynolds  Block,  some  of  the  prison 
buildings,  the  Witbington  &  Cooley  Block,  and  the 
brass  and  copper  foundry  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Company,  together  with  many  others.  Besides  his 
residence  property,  Mr.  Emerson  owns  several 
dwellings  in  the  city  and  the  building  in  which  is 
kept  a  livery  stable  on  Pearl  Street. 

In  December,  1860,  an  important  step  in  the  life 
of  our  subject  was  taken,  he  then  becoming  the 
husband  of  Miss  Martha  Hogle,  who  was  born  in 
this  city,  and  grew  to  womanhood  under  good  in- 
fluences. She  is  a  daughter  of  Albert  and  Polly 
(Maine)  Hogle  the  former  a  native  of  New  York 
and  the  latter  of  this  State.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emerson  three  children  have  been  born — Eva, 
Nellie  and  Harry.  The  second  died  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  when  just  budding  into  a  womanhood 
that  gave  promise  of  much  usefulness;  Eva  is  the 
wife  of  Henry  Best  of  this  city.  Mr.  Emerson  be- 
longs to  Pomeroy  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  politics  he  is  a 
strong  Republican.  Mrs.  Emerson  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church. 


♦^«-.i  — : 


p3)DWIN  L.  HELMER,  Chief  of  the  Fire  De- 
1^)  partment  of  Jackson,  is  a  man  whose  energy 
Jjz—?1  and  quick  decisive  judgment  have  caused 
his  promotion  to  the  position  which  he  occupies — 
a  position  of  responsibility  and  unceasing  trust, 
such  as  should  only  be  held  by  one  in  whom  the 
people  can  repose  profound  confidence.  Mr.  Hel- 
man  is  a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  in  which  his 
father,  John  Helman,  also  first  saw  the  light.  The 
father  was  born  and  reared  to  manhood  near  Syra- 
cuse, the  year  of  his  birth  being  1819.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  followed  his  trade 
for  many  years.  In  1858  he  came  to  Jackson, 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  in  November,  1883. 
His  wife,  Isabelle  Cook,  was  a  native  of  the  Eme- 
rald Isle,  and  died  when  our  subject  was  but  eleven 
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years  old.  She  had  borne  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  widower  married  a  second  time,  the 
marriage  resulting  in  the  birth  of  five  children. 

Edwin  L.  Helmer  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light, 
May  2,  1844,  in  the  city  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  He 
first  attended  school  in  his^native  county,  complet- 
ing his  studies  in  Jackson.  He  learned  the  black- 
smith's trade  with  his  father,  and  afterward  carried 
on  the  ^business  of  a  blacksmith  for  a  number  of 
years,  making  and  tempering  edge  tools.  In  I860 
he  connected  himself  with  the  fire  department  as 
hoseman,  in  the  old  hand  companies  which  com- 
prised the  city  force  for  some  years,  and  held  the 
position  of  foreman  a  long  time.  When  the  full  pay 
department  was  instituted  he^was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Chief,  an  office  that  he  filled 
acceptably  until  the  resignation  of  Thomas  J.  Con- 
nely,  when  he  succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the 
department. 

At  the  residence  of  Thomas  Miller,  in  this  city, 
May  3,  1877,  the  rites  of  wedlock  were  celebrated 
between  Mr.  Helmer  and  Miss  Josephine  L.,  daugh- 
ter of  the  host.  The  bride  was  born  and  reared  to 
womanhood  in  this  city,  under  the  care  of  worthy 
parents,  and  with  excellent  instruction,  acquiring 
intelligence,  useful  habits  andLan  estimable]charac- 
ter.  She  has  borne  her  husband  two  children — 
Frederick  T.  and  Rhoana.  Mr.  Helmer  belongs  to 
Jackson  Lodge,  No.  50,  A.  ¥.[&  A.  M.  His  resi- 
dence, No.  319  Second  ^Street,  is  a  cozy  edifice, 
amid  pleasant  surroundings,  and  the  air'of  comfort 
which  it  presents  is  fully  realized  upon  crossing  the 
threshold. 


*^fe^ 


fflACOB  CRUSE.  A  high  rank  among  the 
successful  farmers  of  Columbia  Township  is 
held  by  the  above-named  gentleman,  whose 
pleasant  home  is  located  on  section  13. 
There  he  owns  a  valuable  piece  of  property,  com- 
prising eighty  acres  of  highly-cultivated  and  pro- 
ductive land,  upon  which  such  improvements  have 
been  made  as  are  usually  the  work  of  enterprising 
and  progressive  farmers.  The  property  which  Mr. 
Cruse  has  accumulated  is  a  monument  to  his  untir- 
ing industry  and  careful  thrift,  aided  by  the  care- 


ful management  and  industry  of  his  worthy  wife. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  their  affairs 
are  now  on  so  excellent  a  financial  basis  that  they 
are  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  without  hard  labor, 
the  interest  on  their  capital  being  added  to  their 
income  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Cruse  was  born  in  Alsace/ France,  in  May, 
1816,  and  although  living  under  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  reared  to  speak  the  German  language, 
his  ancestors  having  been  Germans.  His  father, 
Jacob  Cruse,  Sr.,  was  also  an  Alsatian  by  birth. 
His  occupation  was  that  of  a  small  farmer,  and  his 
life  was  spent  in  his  native  province,  his  death  oc- 
curring when  he  was  forty-five  years  old.  His  wife, 
in  her  girlhood  Miss  Catherine  Kanes,  was  born 
and  died  in  the  same  province,  being  forty-eight 
years  old  when  she  breathed  her  last.  Both  were 
worthy  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Their 
family  consists  of  one  son  and  three  daughters,  all 
living  in  their  native  land  except  him  of  whom  we 
write. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  notice  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  land,  and  in  his  own  town  was 
united  in  marriage  writh  Miss  Margaret  Haines,  who 
was  born  there  July  19,  1816.  The  parents  of  the 
bride  were  German  speaking  people,  and  of  Ger- 
man ancestry.  Their  family  consisted  of  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Margaret  is  the  eldest.  The 
three  younger  sisters  still  reside  in  their  native 
land.  Mrs.  Haines  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  her  husband  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  After 
the  birth  of  one  child  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cruse  set  out 
for  the  United  States,  taking  passage  at  Havre  de 
Grace  on  a  three-masted  sailer,  and  landing  in  New 
York  City  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks.  This  wTas 
in  1841,  and  securing  employment  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buffalo,  they  remained  there  until  1851,  hoard- 
ing their  resources  preparatory  to  purchasing  a 
home.  Mr.  Cruse  was  employed  as  a  farm  laborer, 
and  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  had  been 
saved  he  came  with  his  family  to  Michigan,  secur- 
ing the  land  which  he  still  occupies,  and  which  he 
has  brought  to  its  present  state  of  improvement. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cruse  nine  children  have  been 
born.  Three  sons — George,  Fred,  Sr.,  and  Fred, 
Jr.,  died  young;  Margaret  is  the  wife  of  Henry 
Moeh,  a  farmer  at  Devil's  Lake;  Jacob,  Jr.,  married 
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Miss  Johanna  Morrey,  and  is  working  in  a  mill  in 
Brooklyn;  Christina  is  the  wife  of  Fletcher  Philips, 
a  farmer  in  Hillsdale  County;  Conrad,  who  is  till- 
ing the  soil  in  Columbia  Township,  married  Miss 
Pauline  Hair;  Michael  married  Miss  Ellen  Grove, 
and  their  home  is  on  a  farm  in  Columbia  Township; 
Katie  is  the  wife  of  Lewis  Curtis,  a  farmer  living 
near  Jackson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cruse  are  members  in 
good  standing  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  are  re- 
garded as  useful  and  honorable  members  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Cruse  is  a  Democrat,  never  fail- 
ing to  cast  his  ballot  in  behalf  of  the  party  in 
whose  principles  he  believes. 


4># 


-c*^- 


HRISTOPHER  C.  DARLING,  a  prominent, 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Jackson,  has 
been  largely  identified  with  the  building  in- 
terests of  Southern  Michigan  for  many  years  as  a 
practical  and  prosperous  contractor  and  builder. 
A  native  of  Royalton,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  born  November  1, 1825.  He  is  a  son  of  Pascal 
P.  Darling,  likewise  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a 
grandson  of  Joseph  Darling,  who  of  Massachusetts 
birth,  was  an  early  pioneer  of  Niagara  County.  He 
resided  in  Royal  ton  some  years,  and  then  coming 
to  Michigan,  was  a  pioneer  of  Jackson,  buying  a 
tract  of  wild  land  that  is  now  included  within  the 
city  limits.  He  spent  his  last  years  with  his  chil- 
dren. Of  New  England  birth  and  antecedents,  he 
came  of  that  good  Scotch  stock  that  colonized  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  reared  and  mar- 
ried in  his  native  State,  and  resided  there  until 
1834,  when  he  came  with  his  family  to  Michigan, 
traveling  by  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  lake 
to  Detroit,  and  from  there  with  ox- teams  they  pen- 
etrated the  almost  impassable  wilderness  as  far  as 
Jackson  County,  where  their  journey  ended.  They 
found  this  now  flourishing  and  populous  city  a 
mere  collection  of  a  few  log  buildings,  and  deer, 
wolves  and  other  wild  animals  roamed  at  will  over 
the  present  site  of  the  city,  the  Indians  still  linger- 
ing in  their  old  home  and  hunting  through  the 
immense   forests   that   covered  the  country.     All 


the  land  that  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  few 
settlers  scattered  here  and  there  was  for  sale  by  the 
Government  at  $1.25  an  acre.  There  were  no 
railways  in  this  region  for  some  years  and  Mr. 
Darling  engaged  in  teaming  to  Detroit  with  an  ox- 
team,  drawing  flour  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
for  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality.  When  traveling 
was  good  he  used  to  make  the  round  trip  in  two 
weeks.  He  continued  teaming  one  or  two  years, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  clearing  and  farming 
his  land  for  a  time.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Eaton  Rapids,  and  with  his  brother  Columbus  was 
engaged  as  a  contractor  in  constructing  a  part  of 
the  State  road  between  that  city  and  Jackson,  and 
later  in  building  dams  and  mills,  continuing  in  busi- 
ness till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Eaton  Rapids. 
Mr.  Darling  met  and  won  his  wife  when  he  was 
engaged  in  Orangeport  as  a  contractor  on  the  Erie 
Canal.  She  was  the  daughter  of  his  host.  Col. 
Maynard.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
during  the  War  of  1812  commanded  a  regiment, 
leading  his  forces  at  the  battle  of  Black  Rock.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  Orangeport,  N.  Y.,  and  there  kept 
a  hotel  and  managed  a  farm  many  years.  He  spent 
his  last  days  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Christopher  C.  Darling,  whose  life-record  we  are 
writing,  was  eight  years  old  when  his  parents  came 
to  Michigan  in  territorial  days,  and  he  has  never 
forgotten  the  incidents  of  their  early  pioneer  life 
in  the  primeval  forests  of  Jackson  County.  He 
remembers  the  wild,  sparsely  settled  condition  of 
the  country,  and  how  hard  the  brave,  hardy  pioneers 
had  to  work  in  the  upbuilding  of  their  homes.  He 
recollects  the  building  of  the  first  flourmill  in 
Jackson,  a  great  event  to  the  pioneers,  when  it  took 
forty  pairs  of  oxen  to  draw  the  log  for  the  shaft 
of  the  mill.  He  attended  the  pioneer  schools 
here,  the  first  one  being  held  in  a  small  frame 
building,  which  accommodated  all  the  scholars  of 
Jackson  in  those  early  days  of  its  settlement.  He 
advanced  his  education  by  attendance  at  the  Eaton 
Rapid  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  business  b}T  learning  the 
carpenter's  trade.  He  continued  to  live  in  that 
city  until  1851,  when  he  came  to  Jackson  to  carry 
on  his  business  as  a  builder  and  contractor.  In 
1875  the  locality  now  embraced  in  Harbor  Springs, 
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— across  the  bay  from  Petoskey — was  already  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  people  as  a  summer 
resort,  and  there  being  a  fine  opening  for  an  enter- 
prising builder,  our  subject  was  quick  to  seize  such 
an  advantage,  and  removing  thither,  carried  on  a 
flourishing  business  there  for  some  years,  and  was 
among  the  leading  contractors  there.  On  first 
going  to  Harbor  Springs  he  purchased  a  fine  prop 
erty  there,  and  built  a  house,  which  was  at  the 
time  the  handsomest  and  most  substantial  residence 
in  the  place.  In  1889  he  rented  his  home  there  and 
returning  to  Jackson  now  occupies  the  commodious 
home  that  he  built  on  Adrian  Avenue  several  years 
previous  to  his  leaving  the  city,  and  has  ever  since 
been  a  resident  here. 

Mr.  Darling  has  been  three  times  married.  He 
was  first  wedded  in  1852  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Tuttle,  a 
native  of  Ypsilanti,  and  a  daughter  of  Frank 
Tuttle.  Their  married  life  closed  with  her  death  in 
1856.  Mr.  Darling's  second  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  1858,  was  to  Miss  Ann  Seofield,  a  native 
of  Jackson  County.  Their  brief  wredded  life  ter- 
minated in  her  death  in  1859.  Mr.  Darling  was 
married  to  his  present  wife,  formerly  Miss  Louisa 
Felshaw,  in  1863.  She  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Sodus,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Her  father,  Willard 
Felshaw,  was  a  native  of  the  same  State,  and  was 
there  reared  and  married.  He  engaged  in  farming 
in  Wayne  County  some  years,  but  in  1836  sold  his 
possessions  there,  and  came  to  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Summit 
Township,  becoming  one  of  its  pioneers.  He  bought 
a  tract  of  wild  land,  built  a  log  cabin  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  family,  and  commenced  the 
improvement  of  a  farm.  He  placed  it  under  a  fine 
state  of  cultivation,  erected  frame  buildings,  and 
made  his  home  there  until  his  death  February  15, 
1889,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He 
had  lived  to  see  the  county  develop  from  a  wilder- 
ness to  a  well-settled  and  wealthy  country,  and  had 
been  a  factor  in  bringing  about  the  great  change. 
The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Darling's  mother  was 
Naomi  Pratt.  She  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  a 
daughter  of  Linas  Pratt,  a  native  of  the  old  Bay 
State,  who  was  a  pioneer  of  New  York  State.  He 
came  to  Michigan  at  an  early  day,  and  spent  his 
last   years   in    Oakland    County.       Mrs.    Darling's 


mother  still  presides  on  the  home  farm  in  Summit, 
and  she  is  now  seventy-seven  years  old.  Mr.  Dar- 
ling is  the  father  offjtwo  children  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, Myron  and; Mary.  He  and  his  present  wife 
have"  five  children  living:  Pascal,  Willard,  Frank, 
Lizzie,  Nettie.  Their  son  Freddie  died  at  the  age 
of  seven  years. 

In  his  long  and  honorable  business  career  Mr. 
Darling  has  shown  himself  to  be  strictly  honorable, 
trustworthy  and  plain  dealing,  and  he  enjoys  a  high 
personal  standing  wherever  known.  In  his  family 
he  is  a  devoted  husband  and  an  affectionate  father; 
towards  his  neighbors  he  is  always  genial  and  help- 
ful. In  early  days  a  Whig,  he  is  and  always  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  policj-  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  placing  himself  in  its  ranks  as  soon 
as  the  part}r  was  founded. 

VAN  RICHARDS.  This  volume  would  be 
incomplete  as  a  compendium  of  Jackson 
County  biographies,  did  it  not  contain  some 
account  of  the  life  and  ancestry  of  the  above-named 
gentleman.  Although  he  has  lived  in  this  county 
but  a  few  years,  he  is  already  well-known  as  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
culture. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  is  a  descendant 
of  an  old  and  well-known  family  of  South  Wales, 
where  his  father,  Edmond  Richards,  was  born  and 
grew  to  manhood.  He  was  reared  to  the  trade  of 
a  miller  under  the  care  of  his  father,  Evan  Richards, 
who  was  a  leading  miller  and  a  prominent  member 
of  society  in  that  section.  Edmond  Richards  mar- 
ried a  prominent  young  lady  of  his  own  circle  in 
society,  whose  parents,  William  and  Mary  Coslett, 
were  favorably  known  among  the  leading  families 
of  South  Wales.  After  the  birth  of  four  children, 
Edmond  Richards  and  his  wife  Hannah  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  leaving  Bristol,  England,  on 
a  sailing  vessel.  They  landed  in  New  York,  July 
4,  1827,  after  a  four  months'  voyage,  which  was 
marked  by  a  narrow  escape  from  pirates  who  were 
at  last  successfully  baffled  by  the  captain. 

After   arriving   in    this   country    Mr.  Richards 
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established  a  mill  in  Clockville,  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  there  engaged  until  1844.  He  then 
started  West  with  his  family,  sojourning  for  a  time 
in  Oak  Hill,  Ohio,  but  not  being  satisfied,  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  came  on  to  Michigan,  finally  locat- 
ing in  Dexter  Township, Washtenaw  County.  There 
he  had  charge  and  carried  on  a  mill,  continuing  in 
the  business  for  some  years,  but  later  moving  on 
to  a  farm  which  he  operated  until  his  death.  He 
breathed  his  last  in  April,  1861,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  He  met  with  business  reverses  at  one 
time  which  caused  the  loss  of  his  entire  property, 
but  he  lived  to  build  up  another  and  died  in  fair 
circumstances.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity and  of  other  noble  traits  of  character  which 
gained  him  many  friends  wherever  he  was  known. 
He  held  strictly  to  no  church  creed  but  possessed  a 
Christian  character.  His  wife  was  from  early  }Touth 
an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  She  died  in  1852,  when  not  yet  fifty 
years  old. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edrnond  Richards  twelve  chil- 
dren were  born,  eight  of  whom  lived  to  years  of 
maturity.  The  late  Dr.  A.  E.  Richards  was  the 
eldest.  He  was  highly  educated  in  medicine  in 
New  York  State,  subsequently  going  to  Louisiana 
and  there  completing  his  medical  education  in  this 
country.  He  carried  on  a  large  drug  business,  was 
very  successful,  and  retired  on  his  accumulated 
fortune  just  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He 
traveled  in  Europe  and  other  countries  for  his 
health  and  pleasure,  and  while  abroad  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  noted  French  college  of  medicine  at 
Paris.  From  his  early  days  he  had  been  a  student 
of  the  languages  and  became  a  master  of  seven 
tongues,  completing  this  line  of  study  during  his 
travels ;  he  made  a  practice  of  reading  the  Bible 
through  each  year  in  a  different  language,  for  seven 
consecutive  years.  He  spent  some  time  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Observer  and  other 
papers,  and  interested  himself  in  making  a  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  medals,  that  became  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  varied  numismatic  collections  in 
the  world.  From  it  he  enriched  various  institutions 
in  this  country,  among  them  one  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
one  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity at  Ann  Arbor,  the  Richards  Collection  in   the 


latter  being  regarded  as  priceless.  He  also  gave 
largely  to  the  city  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  a  fine 
collection  to  his  brother  Evan. 

The  other  living  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  sub- 
ject are  Mary,  widow  of  Warner  Forbes,  who  lives 
with  our  subject;  Jemima  W.,  wife  of  R.  E.  Smith, 
of  Jefferson;  Martha  B.,  who  is  unmarried  and 
living  with  our  subject;  Eliza  R.,  widow  of  Frank 
McDonald,  formerly  a  miner  of  Colorado,  in  which 
State  he  died,  his  widow  now  making  her  home 
with  her  brother  Evan ;  Daniel,  a  retired  farmer  of 
Pinckney,  Livingston  County,  Mich.,  who  mar- 
ried  Ellen  LaRue;  and  William,  a  bee-keeper  on 
Ten  Miles  Plains  in  North  Australia,  who  married 
a  lady  from  London,  England. 

The  natal  day  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
April  5,  1839,  and  his  birthplace  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.  He  was  but  a  small  lad  when  his  parents 
turned  their  faces  Westward,  after  a  few  months 
locating  in  Washtenaw  County,  Mich.,  where  young 
Evan  grew  to  manhood  and  received  his  education. 
There  he  spent  the  most  of  his  life  until  1885, 
when  he  came  to  this  county,  locating  on  section 
24,  Columbia  Township,  where  be  owns  a  fine 
property.  His  estate  comprises  one  hundred  and 
fift}^  broad  and  fertile  acres,  on  which  is  a  fine 
residence,  and  a  line  of  farm  buildings  which  in- 
cludes every  necessary  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  the  housing  of  crops  and  stock  and  the 
successful  work  of  the  farm. 

On  August  13,  1862,  having  determined  to  de- 
vote his  strength  and  energy  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Richards  enlisted  in  the  Twentieth 
Michigan  Infantry,  Col.  Williams,  of  Lansing,  com- 
manding, being  assigned  to  Company  K,  which 
was  led  by  Capt.  Hammond.  In  September  the 
regiment  went  South,  becoming  a  part  of  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps  under  Gen.  Burnsides.  Mr.  Richards 
participated  in  twenty-six  heavy  engagements  and 
minor  skirmishes,  the  list  including  the  famous 
battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Vicksburg,  Knoxville, 
and  the  Wilderness,  and  those  of  the  Grant  cam- 
paign to  the  battle  of  Petersburg.  He  endured 
many  of  the  hardships  which  are  necessary  events 
in  a  soldier's  life,  but  everywhere  displayed  the 
courage  and  valor  which  became  a  man  and  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  ancestral  race. 
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After  the  battle  of  Petersburg  he  acted  on  the  de- 
tached force  in  the  ambulance  corps.  His  honora- 
ble discharge  was  received  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  June 
9,  1865,  and  he  resumed  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  a  farmer,  in  which  he  had  previously,  been  en- 
gaged. He  is  a  sound  Republican,  not  only  giving 
his  vote  to  the  party  of  his  choice  but  wielding  his 
personal  influence  in  its  behalf  as  well. 

A  worthy  representative  of  an  ancient  race,  in- 
heriting  from  his  progenitors  many  of  the  best 
traits  of  their  respective  families,  Mr.  Richards 
has  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cast  no  discredit 
on  the  name.  As  a  citizen  he  has  ever  been  relia- 
ble and  public  spirited,  in  his  worldly  affairs  he  has 
manifested  a  high  degree  of  energy  and  ability, 
while  his  home  life  is  only  marred  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  preferred  single  blessedness.  One  of  his 
most  highly  prized  possessions  is  the  collection  of 
ancient  coins  given  him  and  his  sister  by  their 
brother,  which  is  valued  at  not  less  than  $8,000. 


'<£*«?-»^i£*». 
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LBERT  G.  AYRES.     It  gives  us  pleasure 
to  incorporate  within  this  volume  a  sketch 
of  the  above-named  genlleman,  who  has 
H^  paoved    himself   so    worthy  a  descendant 

of  an  honorable  lineage.  He  owns  and  occupies 
a  valuable  farm,  comprising  one  hundred  and 
seventy  acres,  on  section  10,  Hanover  Township, 
which  is  devoted  to  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  Twenty- five  acres  which  produces  plain 
hay  is  the  only  part  of  the  estate  now  unim- 
proved, the  balance  of  the  land  being  devoted  to  the 
ordinary  crops  raised,  and  to  the  farm  buildings, 
fruit  and  garden,  which  all  enterprising  agricul- 
turists erect  and  cultivate.  The  stock  raised  is 
Short-horn  cattle  and  Spanish  Merino  sheep.  The 
buildings  upon  the  estate  comprise  a  full  line  of 
well-built  and  conveniently  located  structures,  and 
were  erected  by  the  present  owner. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest  child  of 
Joseph  and  Charlotte  (Norton)  Ayres.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  of 
New  York,  their  marriage  having  been  celebrated 
in  the  latter  State,  which    they  made  their  home 


until  1826.  Then  they  removed  to  Ohio,  but  four 
years  later  returned  to  the  Empire  State,  where 
they  resided  permanently  from  that  time.  Joseph 
Ayres  wTas  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  for  over  forty  years  was  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school.  He  also  held  a  leading  place 
in  political  affairs  of  the  locality,  had  filled  nearly 
all  the  township  offices,  and  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  August  8, 
1889,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years;  his 
wife  had  passed  away  in  1884,  her  age  being  sev- 
enty-five }rears.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Ayres 
was  Sereno  Norton,  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five;  and  her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Harriet  Morse,  lived  to 
the  extreme  age  of  ninety-six  years. 

The  household  band  in  which  our  subject  made 
one,  comprised  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are 
3^et  living.  One  of  the  deceased,  Conway  W., 
Major  of  the  Ninth  New  York  Cavalry,  lost  his  life 
at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  while  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  the  Colonel  having  been  pre- 
viously wounded  and  being  unable  to  take  the 
field.  Two  other  sons  of  Joseph  Ayres  also  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country  in 
army  life.  Chauncy  was  a  member  of  the  same 
regiment  us  his  brother  Conway,  holding  the  po- 
sition of  bugler;  he  was  wounded  in  battle,  but 
survived,  and  is  now  living  in  Florida.  Alfred, 
who  now  lives  near  Jamestown,  N.  Yr.,  served  four 
years  and  two  months  in  the  Seventy-first  New 
York  Infantry;  he  never  missed  a  day's  duty. 

Albert  G.  A}^res  was  born  at  Wheatland,  Mon- 
roe County,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1826,  and  grew 
to  manhood  in  his  native  State,  receiving  only  a 
common-school  education.  He  has  always  been 
engaged  in  farm  labor,  having  begun  working  by 
the  month  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  spending 
the  winters  in  attendance  at  school.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years  he  began  working  for  himself,  re- 
maining in  his  native  State  until  1852,  when  he 
came  to  Michigan  and  settled  upon  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides.  He  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  his  life  work,  has  accumulated  a  comfortable 
fortune,  and  if  no  unforseen  misfortune  befalls  him 
need  have  no  fears  for  his  future  comfort. 

Mr.  Ayres,  while  devoting  himself  to  the  inter- 
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est  of  Ills  family  and  desiring  no  public  honors, 
has  yet  been  useful  in  the  local  work  of  the  town- 
ship in  politics,  in  educational  affairs  and  in  the 
work  of  improvement  which  has  been  going  on 
around  him.  For  a  dozen  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  has  been  Pathmaster  in  this  district  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  he  has  given 
that  body  his  suffrage  and  his  active  influence. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  Mason;  he  holds 
membership  in  the  lodge  at  Horton,  of  which  he 
has  been  Junior  Warden  and  Treasurer,  and  in  the 
Chapter  and  Commandery  at  Jackson.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Grange,  in  which  he  has  held  the 
official  stations  of  Overseer  and  Treasurer.  The 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  he  has  ex- 
hibited throughout  his  long  residence  could  not 
fail  to  win  him  the  respect  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
known,  and  to  secure  him  many  friends  through- 
out the  neighborhood. 

On  February  16,  1848,  Mr.  Ay  res  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  O.  Niles,  with  whom 
he  lived  happily  until  July  1,  1889,  when  she  was 
removed  by  death.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Lavina  (Whitcher)  Niles,  natives  of  Con- 
necticut, the  paternal  ancestors  having  been  from 
New  York,  and  the  maternal  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Niles  was  born  June  10,  1800,  and  breathed 
his  last  in  1875;  his  wife  was  born  March  21, 
1801.  and  died  August  19,  1840.  They  were  pa- 
rents of  five  children,  all  now  deceased.  Mrs. 
Ayres  was  the  second  child,  and  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  light  February  27,  1828.  Her  mother  was 
a  school  teacher,  and  from  her  she  received  good 
instruction  in  her  childhood,  as  well  as  a  careful 
training  in  the  moral  principles  and  various  do- 
mestic accomplishments.  Her  education  was  com- 
pleted at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  and  she  left  school  with 
a  mind  cultured  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree, 
and  a  character  whose  excellence  made  itself  felt 
wherever  she  went. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayres  are  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren, live  of  whom  are  now  living:  Charles  W., 
who  was  born  January  4,  1850,  is  living  at  Ft. 
Benton,  Vt. ;  Albert  I.,  born  September  13,  1851, 
married  Miss  Adelia  A.  Fowler,  and  is  living  on 
the  same  section  as  his  father;  Eva  E.,  born  July 


29,  1854,  is  living  in  Alma,  Gratiot  County,  being 
the  wife  of  John  W.  Holmes,  and  the  mother  of 
four  children;  Harriet  Lovina,  born  November  6, 
1856,  became  the  wife  of  Homer  O.  Peterson,  to 
whom  she  has  borne  two  children,  their  home  be- 
ing with  our  subject;  Frank  N.  was  born  June  25, 
1870,  and  died  March  26,  1871;  Lillian  M.  was 
born  January  5,  1874,  and  is  yet  at  home  with  her 
father.  All  of  the  children  have  received  a  good 
common-school  education,  and  excellent  home  train- 
ing from  their  estimable  mother  and  their  devoted 
father. 

~* #># *~ 


fpp^HOMAS  B.  TAYLOR.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
/fljfljh  the  biographical  writer  to  record  the  success 
%g^  of  a  man  who,  beginning  life  for  himself 
with  but  small  means,  has  reached  a  substantial  po- 
sition as  the  owner  of  a  good  business  establishment, 
from  which  he  derives  a  comfortable  and  assured  in- 
come. Such  is  the  case  with  the  gentleman  above 
named,  who,  in  1885,  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
Jackson  City  Mills,  built  and  first  operated  by  E. 
Bennam,  and  later  owned  by  J.  M.  LcClair,  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  owner. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Livingston  County, 
Mich.,  August  29,  1849,  being  the  fourth  of  eight 
children  that  comprised  the  household  of  Richard 
and  Mary  (Lumb)  Taylor.  The  parents  were  born 
in  England,  and  emigrated  to  Michigan  about  the 
year  1839,  breathing  their  last  in  this  State  some 
years  later.  The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write 
passed  his  boyhood  in  his  native  county,  amid  such 
surroundings  as  belonged  to  farm  life,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  usual  school  privileges.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years  he  entered  Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Commercial  College,  in  Detroit,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  with  an  excellent  understanding  of  busi- 
ness methods  and  details. 

The  first  business  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  engaged 
after  leaving  the  school  room  was  in  Leslie,  where 
for  about  fourteen  years  he  sold  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  Coming 
to  this  cily  and  purchasing  the  business  and  estab- 
ment  which  he  is  now  conducting,  and  which  was 
then  run  on  the  old  system,  he  continued  it  in  that 
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manner  until  1887,  when  he  removed  the  machin- 
ery and  refitted  the  mill  with  a  complete  roller 
system.  The  present  capacity  of  the  mill  is  eighty 
barrels  per  day,  the  products  are  made  from  native 
wheat,  are  sold  in  the  home  market,  and  well  known 
here  as  being  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  systematic  man,  as  a  visit  to  the 
establishment  clearly  indicates  to  the  least  observ- 
ing eye.  In  the  few  years  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  business  here,  he  has  built  up  an  excel- 
lent trade,  and  a  fine  reputation  as  an  honorable 
business  man  and  a  reliable  citizen.  He  belongs  to 
Stoekbury  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  to  the  Chapter 
and  the  Council  in  Leslie. 


— *-5^3&^* 


<~v* 


ARK  LANG  DEN  RAY.  The  Burr  Oak 
Grove  Farm  attracts  the  admiring  atten- 
tion of  every  traveler  passing  through 
Concord  Township,  as  being  one  of  the 
finest  bodies  of  land  on  the  western  line  of  Jack- 
son County.  It  embraces  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  divided  up  into  well-tilled  fields,  and  a 
goodly  area  of  timber  land,  and  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances indicates  in  a  marked  manner  the  super- 
vision of  an  owner  more  than  ordinarily  enterpris- 
ing and  intelligent.  For  a  man  approaching  the 
seventy- sixth  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Ray  presents 
quite  a  remarkable  picture,  and  it  affords  us  pleas- 
ure to  show  his  portrait  in  this  volume.  He  is  still 
hale  and  hearty,  energetic  and  industrious,  posses- 
sing fine  gifts  intellectually,  and  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, while  personally,  he  is  of  that  genial  and  com- 
panionable temperament  which  has  drawn  around 
him  hosts  of  friends.  His  house,  which  may  most 
properly  be  termed  "his  castle,"  is  the  very  seat  of 
hospitality  and  good  will.  In  his  business  trans- 
actions, Mr.  Ray  has  evinced  rare  executive  ability 
and  good  judgment,  and  while  he  has  never  been 
backward  about  laboring  with  his  hands,  the  direc- 
tion of  an  active  brain  has  conspired  to  make  him 
independent  financially.  The  beautiful  Ray  home- 
stead occupies  a  portion  of  sections  14  and  15.  The 
buildings  are  constructed  in  a  modern  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  residence  being  convenient  and  substan- 


tial, and  the  outbuildings,  all  that  is  required  for 
the  shelter  of  stock,  and  the  storage  of  grain. 

Mr.  Ray  was  born  at  Land  Grove,  Bennington 
County,  Vt.,  July  20,  1814,  and  lived  amid  the 
pure  air  of  the  Green  Mountains  until  1818,  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  New  York  State, 
making  the  journey  in  a  one-horse  wagon  by  the 
way  of  Troy  and  Saratoga  Springs.  They  carried 
with  them  a  few  household  articles,  and  settled  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ontario  County,  which  was  then 
the  frontier.  The  early  opportunities  for  school- 
ing were  extremely  limited  in  the  case  of  young 
Ray,  but  under  the  instruction  of  his  parents,  who 
were  people  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
forethought,  and  by  the  perusal  of  good  books,  he 
obtained  a  fund  of  useful  information,  and  con- 
tracted a  habit  for  reading  and  observation  which 
has  never  left  him  up  to  the  present  time. 

When  twelve  years  old,  young  Ray  was  practi- 
cally turned  adrift  to  "paddle  his  own  canoe,"  as 
his  parents  were  in  limited  circumstances.  He 
went  to  work  on  a  farm  for  his  brother-in-law,  a 
Mr.  Walker,  with  whom  he  remained  until  reach- 
ing his  majority.  In  the  meantime  when  nineteen 
years  old,  he  began  teaching  at  a  salary  of  $10  per 
month,  and  followed  this  profession  successively 
for  eight  winters,  while  he  worked  on  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  1835  his  brother-in-law  pre- 
sented him  with  $100  in  cash,  and  with  the  sum 
which  he  had  saved,  amounting  to  about  $125  more, 
he  set  out  for  Michigan  Territory,  intending  to 
"grow  up"  with  the  Western  country.  He  jour- 
neyed by  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  thence  by 
steamer  to  Detroit,  and  from  there  on  foot  to  Ma- 
comb County,  forty-five  miles,  where  he  had  ac- 
quaintances among  whom  he  arrived  in  August 
following.  He  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  Government  land  in  Armada  Township, 
paying  therefor  $201.  Then  returning  to  New  York 
State  as  he  had  come,  he  arrived  home  with  $12.50. 
He  resumed  teaching,  and  was  thus  occupied  until 
his  marriage. 

In  1840  Mr.  Ray  associated  himself  in  partner- 
ship with  a  young  man,  and  they  under  the  firm 
name  of  Doolittle  &  Ray,  started  out  to  sell  patent 
medicines.  They  obtained  their  goods  in  Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  had   the  right  to  disburse  them 
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through  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  partner  dis- 
tributed the  goods,  and  they  realized  fair  returns.  In 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  locating  at  Canadicc  Corn- 
ers, N.  Y.,  they  established  a  small  general  store, 
and  engaged  there  in  business  for  eighteen  months. 
Mr.  Ray  in  the  meantime  was  appointed  Post- 
master under  the  administration  of  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison.  Then  they  sold  out  and  Mr.  Ray 
finished  the  collecting,  to  accomplish  which,  he 
bought  an  Indian  pony,  and  rode  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  State  of  Michigan  during  the  time 
of  the  "wildcat"  money.  This  finished  up,  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  Canadice  Township,  N.  Y.,  this 
comprising  sixty  acres,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising,  held  the  office  of  Township 
Supervisor  and  Clerk,  and  was  School  Inspector 
and  Deputy  Sheriff. 

In  the  fall  of  1851,  Mr.  Ray  traded  a^  farm  i  in 
New  York  State,  having  sold  some  time  previous 
the  one  in  Macomb  County,  this  State,  for  that 
which  he  now  owns  and  occupies,  and  which  then 
embraced  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 
He  located  upon  it  the  following  spring,  taking  his 
family  in  a  wagon  to  Buffalo,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded by  steamer  to  Detroit,  and  from  there  jour- 
neyed across  the  country  by  means  of  a  team.  The 
country  then  presented  a  vastly  different  appear- 
ance from  that  of  to-day,  being  wild  and  unculti- 
vated, with  nothing  to  indicate  that  in  the  space  of 
thirty  years  it  would  become  the  abode  of  a  civil- 
ized and  prosperous  people.  Mr.  Ray  commenced 
in  true  pioneer  style,  the  improvement  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  subsequently  was  the  owner  of  several 
small  tracts  of  land,  but  he  held  to  his  present 
farm  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  desirable 
estates  in  Jackson  County.  To  this  he  has  given 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention.  The 
present  residence  was  put  up  in  1857,  and  although 
having  stood  the  storms  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
it  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
main  barn  is  40x60  feet  in  dimensions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  plenty  of  sheds  for  the  shelter  of  stock. 
Mr.  Ray  put  up  the  third  windmill  in  the  county, 
the  old  "Holiiday."  Of  later  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged largely  in  buying  and  shipping  stock  for 
New  York  men.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  crops 
best  adapted  to  his  land,  which  produces  all   kinds 


of  grain  abundantly.     Sheep-raising  has  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  Mr.  Ray's  operations,  he  hav- 
ing brought  to  the  county  a  Merino  buck  costing 
$500,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an}^  animal  of 
the  kind  in  this  county.     He  has  a  Merino  ewe  for 
which  he  atone  time  refused  the  sum   of  $1,000. 
In  years  gone  by  he  raised  large  numbers   of  full- 
blooded  sheep  from  the  proceeds  of  which  he  real- 
ized handsome  returns,  keeping  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  fire  hundred  head.     He  also  for  a  time 
was  engaged  in  buying  wool  for  a  New  York   firm. 
As  a  lover  of   fine  horses,  Mr.  Ray  has  some   of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  equine  race  to  be  found 
in  the  stables  of  this  county.     Among  them  is  the 
celebrated  "Yankee  Robinson,"  sired  by  "Don  Rob- 
inson," and  who  has  been  entered  in  several  races, 
making  2  :38.    He  raised  the  first  fast-trotting  mare 
in  Concord  Township,  this  animal  making  a  mile  in 
less  than  three  minutes.     Mr.  Ra}^  is  in    his   ele- 
ment when  in  a  sulky  behind  a  speedy  horse,  even 
at  his  advanced  age.     He  has  always  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  county  fairs,  taking  to  them  his  fine 
stock,   and  carrying  off  the  blue  ribbons.     He  was 
frequently  selected  as  one  of   the  Directors,   and 
also  acted   as  Judge.     For  one  year  he   served    as 
President  of   the  Agricultural    Society.     He  now 
rents   his  farm  and  takes   his   ease,   living  retiied 
from  active  labor,  and  spending  his  leisure  hours  in 
reading  and  among  his  friends.     He  is  well  posted 
in  political  affairs,  and  is  one  of  the  few  with  whom 
an  hour  may  be  spent  in  a  pleasant  and   profitable 
manner.     The  homestead  is  pleasantly  located  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Concord,  which  is  easily 
and  readily  reached  by  Mr.  Ray's  lively  trotters. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  liberality  which  has  char- 
acterized Mr.  Ray,  is  the  well-known  fact  that  he 
subscribed  $1,000  for  the  building  of  the  Air  Line 
Railroad,  donating  thus  to  this  enterprise  a  sum 
far  in  excess  of  many  to  whom  it  was  really  a  great 
benefit.  During  the  Civil  War  he  acted  as  an  en- 
rolling officer,  enlisting  a  goodly  number  of  sol- 
diers, and  if  at  any  time  there  was  money  due  him 
from  this  source,  he  donated  it  to  the  soldier  or  his 
family. 

He  cast  his  first  vote  for  Gen.  Harrison  in  1836, 
and  supported  the  old  hero  a  second  time  in  1840, 
which  is  something  few  men  living  to-day  can  say. 
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He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  party 
since  its  organization  in  this  county,  under  the  old 
oak  tree  near  Jackson,  being  one  of  the  leaders  at 
that  time,  serving  on  the  County  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  later  as  a  delegate  to  the  county  and  State 
conventions. 

Mr.  Ray  has  attended  several  national  conven- 
tions, and  was  present  at  Chicago  at  the  first  nomina- 
sion  of  Lincoln.  He  has  served  a  number  of  times 
on  the  petit,  grand,  and  United  States  juries,  and 
when  the  County  Court  desired  a  special  jury,  they 
usually  managed  to  draw  Mr.  Ray  as  one  of  them. 
Upon  one  occasion  there  was  a  fine  span  of  horses 
stolen  from  him,  and  he  followed  them,  recovering 
both  horses  and  thieves,  bringing  back  the  latter, 
and  having  them  tried  and  convicted.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  who  sold  a  span  of 
horses  for  $300,  and  a  single  horse  for  the  same 
sum.  He  has  always  been  interested  in  live- stock, 
and  has  done  what  he  could  to  raise  the  standard 
in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Ray  was  married  in  Livingston  County,  N. 
Y.,  April  6,  18  13,  to  Miss  Elvira  J.  Hartson.  This 
lady  was  born  in  that  county,  November  22,  1822, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Alpheus  and  Laura  (Rich- 
ardson) Hartson,  the  former  of  whom  died  when 
she  was  a  child.  Mrs.  Ray  was  reared  in  Living- 
ston County,  by  her  grandfather,  and  completed 
her  studies  in  Luna  Seminary.  She  commenced 
teaching  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  followed 
this  profession  until  marriage.  She  departed  this 
life  at  the  homestead  in  Concord  Township,  June 
22,  1859.  Her  mother  outlived  her,  and  spent  her 
last  days  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Ray,  dying  in  1881, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  there  were  born  two  children  only,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter,  Emily,  completed  her 
education  at  Albion  and  Kalamazoo  Colleges,  and 
is  now  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Stoddard,  the  Postmaster 
of  Concord.  The  son,  Franklin  A.,  attended  first 
the  seminary  at  Ypsilanti,  and  subsequently  was 
graduated  from  Bryant  ife  Stratton's  Business  Col- 
lege of  the  same;  he  is  now  a  resident  of  Concord. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  John  Ray,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  in  which  State  he  lived  until  a 
young  man  grown.  He  traced  his  ancestry  to  Eng- 
land.    He  learned  shoemaking  during  his  youth, 


but  soon  after  his  marriage  removed  to  Benning- 
ton County,  Vt.,  and  located  on  a  piece  of  new 
land  near  Sand  Grove.  He  improved  a  good  farm 
but  lost  his  property  on  account  of  signing  a  con- 
stable's bonds.  Then  in  1818,  he  removed  to  On- 
tario County,  N.  Y.,  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  ^p 
settle  in  an  unhealthy  location,  from  the  effects  of 
which  his  wife  died.  There  he  wrorked  at  his  trade 
for  a  time,  and  finally  became  owner  of  another 
small  farm  in  Richmond  Township.  He  spent  his 
last  days  there  dying,  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  Grandmother  Ray  was  an  only  sister 
of  the  famous  Revolutionary  soldier,  Gen.  Israel 
Putnam. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Elizabeth  Langdon.  She  was  born  in  Hillsboro 
County,  N.  II.,  and  was  of  English  ancestry,  who 
were  first  represented  in  America  about  the  time  of 
the  coming  over  of  the  Mayflower.  She  died  in 
New  York  in  1819.  The  parental  household  in- 
cluded seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daugh- 
ter, Rebecca,  was  married  and  died  in  Illinois; 
Eleanor,  Mrs.  Walker,  died  in  Michigan;  John,  de- 
ceased; Jefferson,  deceased ;  Mark  L.,  our  subject, 
was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth;  Abigail  was  mar- 
ried and  died  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. ;  Eliza, 
Mrs.  Hyde,  is  a  resident  of  Kent  County. 


-- * * 


ENJAMIN  TURK.  A  beautiful  farm  on 
section  31,  Columbia  Township,  is  the  home 
of  the  above-named  gentleman,  who  is  num- 
bered among  the  successful  farmers  of  the 
county.  The  estate  is  supplied  with  a  full  line  of 
farm  buildings,  embracing  every  necessary  and 
convenient  arrangement  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  farm,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
family,  and  the  proper  housing  of  crops  and  stock. 
It  was  formerly  the  home  of  the  parents  of  Mr. 
Turk,  and  many  memories  cluster  about  it. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  one  in  early  life 
have  so  important  a  bearing  on  his  later  years  that 
it  is  well  to  notice  those  under  which  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  grew  to  manhood.     His  father,  John 
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B.  Turk,  was  born  in  New  York,  and  grew  to  man- 
hood as  a  farmer  in  Delaware  County.     There  he 
married  Miss  Panina  Kelley,  a  native  of  that  county, 
and  also  a  sister  of  Nelson  Kelley,   whose  biog- 
raphy occurs  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  and  contains 
^e  family  history.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  remained 
in    that  county  for  a  number  of  years,  three   sons 
and  five  daughters   being  born  to  them  there,  and 
two  of  the  children  dying  in  early  life.    In  1845,  the 
parents,  and  surviving  members  of  the  family,  came 
to  Michigan,  the  journey  from  Toledo  to  Adrian, 
Mich.,  being  over  one  of  the  first  railroads  built  in 
this  State.     Mr.  Turk  selected  a  tract   of   land   in 
Liberty  Township,  this  county,  where  he   built  a 
log  house  which  was  the  family  dwelling  place    for 
a  time,  a  beginning   being  made   toward   the   im- 
provement of  the  unbroken  land  which  surrounded 
it.     The  farm   was   subsequently  sold   and  eighty 
acres  purchased  in  Columbia  Township,  which  be- 
came  the  permanent  abiding  place  of  the  family. 
There  the  father  died,  about  the  year   1853,  when 
not  yet  fifty  years  of  age.     He  was  a  good  citizen, 
and  well  regarded  by  his  associates.     His  wife  sur- 
vived him  many  years,  dying  about  the  year  1870. 
She  was  an  excellent  woman,  a  kind   neighbor,  and 
in  her  religious  belief  inclined  to  the  Baptist  doc- 
trines. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  biographical  sketch  was 
born  in  Delhi  Township,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
April  26,  1841,  and  was  about  four  years  old  when 
he  came  to  Michigan  with  his  parents.  He  was  still 
quite  young  when  his  father  died,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  his  mother  until  he  was 
married.  He  chose  as  his  companion  in  life  Mrs. 
Lucy  Vanderburgh,  nee  Allen,  and  their  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  Jackson.  The  bride  was  born  near 
Hanover,  this  county,  November  7,  1856.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  James  C.  and  Mary  J.  (Sprague) 
Allen,  who  were  born,  reared  and  married  in  New 
York,  and  became  residents  of  Michigan  at  an 
early  day.  They  located  near  Hanover,  where  Mr. 
Alien  began  work  as  a  frontier  farmer,  and  where 
they  lived  for  some  years.  There  Mrs.  Allen  died 
while  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  her  daughter  Lucy 
was  but  two  and  a  half  years  old.  Mr.  Allen  sub- 
sequently married  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Northrope,  nee 
Marsh,  afterward   removing  to  Jefferson,  where  he 


now  lives  retired  from  active  life.   He  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Turk  was  reared  near  the  place  of  her 
birth,  acquiring  a  good  education,  and  having  many 
friends  in  the  society  in  which  she  moved.  Her 
present  marriage  has  been  a  childless  one,  but  by 
her  former  marriage  she  is  the  mother  of  one 
daughter— Edna  M.  Mr.  Turk  is  a  believer  in  and 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  members  of 
society,  receiving  their  due  measure  of  respect  from 
their  fellow  men. 


\l?       UCIUS  F.  THOMPSON.  A  prominent  place 
among  the  farmers  and  citizens  of    Colum- 

bia  Township,  is  held  by  the  above  named 

gentleman,  whose  life  has  been  a  successful  and 
honorable  one.  He  is  the  owner  and  occupant  of  a 
splendid  farm  on  section  23,  where  he  has  a  fine 
residence  and  suitable  farm  buildings,  the  whole 
estate  bearing  an  appearance  of  order  and  careful 
cultivation  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  its 
owner.  Mr.  Thompson  has  for  some  time  been 
connected  in  a  small  way  with  market  gardening. 
His  estate  comprises  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
of  as  fine  soil  as  can  be  found  in  Southern  Michi- 
gan, and  it  has  been  his  permanent  home  since  his 
father's  death  two  years  ago. 

The  eyes  of  our  subject  first  opened  to  the  light 
August  6,  1843,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
There  he  spent  his  boyhood  under  the  usual  aus- 
pices of  a  farmer's  son.  His  education  was  obtained 
at  Hillsdale,  Adrian  and  Ypsilanti,  and  from  the 
latter  place  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  August 
11,  1862.  He  became  a  member  of  Company  E, 
Seventeenth  Michigan  Infantry,  under  the  leader- 
ship cf  Capt.  Campbell  and  Col.  Wortbington,  of 
Jackson.  Accompanying  his  regiment  to  the  South, 
he  entered  into  campaign  work  with  all  the  vigor 
of  his  young  manhood.  At  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  Md.,  three  days  after  the  terrible  en- 
gagement at  Antietam,  he  was  struck  by  a  minie 
ball  which  penetrated  his  abdomen,  and  is  still 
lodged  within  his  body.    He  lay  in  the  hospital  for 
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some  time  but  was  finally  discharged,  September 
28,  1863,  for  disability.  He  has  since,  in  several 
well  written  stanzas,  given  a  fine  description  of  the 
charge  of  the  Seventeenth  at  South  Mountain,  the 
verses  having  been  read  by  him  at  the  camp  fire  at 
Montague  in  1883. 

After  his  return  from  the  fields  of  battle,  where 
his  experience,  although  short,  proved  so  disast- 
rous, Mr.  Thompson  assumed  the  role  of  a  farmer 
and  of  a  married  man.  After  operating  a  farm  for 
some  time  he  moved  to  Montague,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  building  up  a  thriving 
and  successful  trade  by  his  energy  and  fair  dealing, 
being  also  interested  in  market  gardening  in  the 
neigborhood.  On  the  question  which  lias  been  the 
great  political  issue  for  some  time  Mr.  Thompson 
declares  himself  to  be  a  free  trader. 

In  Ypsilanti  Mr.  Thompson  and  Miss  Theresa 
M.  Minton  were  joined  in  the  bonds  of  holy  wed- 
lock. The  bride  was  born  in  Detroit  May  7,  1845, 
to  Michael  and  Margaret  (Mehan)  Minton.  Her 
parents  were  born,  reared  and  married  in  Ireland, 
it  is  thought,  near  Dublin,  afterward  setting  sail 
for  America  and  making  their  first  settlement  on  a 
farm  near  Milford,  Mich.  There,  among  the  very 
early  settlers,  they  lived  for  a  time,  thence  remov- 
ing to  Detroit,  where  Mr.  Minton  established  two 
large  cooper  shops  on  the  Detroit  River.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  establish  a  coopering  business  in 
that  place  and  proved  very  successful,  accumulat- 
ing a  large  fortune.  While  in  the  prime  of  life  he 
was  thrown  from  his  buggy  by  a  runaway  horse 
and,  the  vehicle  passing  over  him,  received  injuries 
from  which  he  ultimately  died.  His  widow  died 
very  suddenly  a  few  years  later,  and  a  self-assumed 
administrator  successfully  beat  the  heirs  out  of 
their  fortune  and  escaped  from  the  country.  The 
villain  first  destroyed  all  the  papers  and  records  of 
the  family,  and  as  the  children  were  quite  young 
they  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  their  family  connec- 
tions. It  is  known,  however,  that  the  old  stock  in 
Ireland  were  well-known  and  prosperous  people. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents  Miss  Theresa 
Minton  continued  her  education  in  the  Normal 
School  at  Ypsilanti,  where  she  continued  to  reside 
until  her  marriage  to  our  subject.  She  has  borne 
her  husband  three  children:  Minnie  M.,  now  in  the 


Brooklyn  schools;  Edward  W.  and  Bert  L.  who 
are  yet  at  home.  The  intelligence,  good  breeding 
and  excellent  characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
redound  to  their  credit  throughout  the  community 
where  they  have  many  and  warm  friends. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Theophilus  W. 
Thompson,  a  man  whose  untiring  energy  and  am- 
bition served  to  develop  one  of  the  most  product- 
ive farms  of  Jackson  County.  He  is  a  native  of 
the  Empire  State,  having  been  born  in  Oneida 
County,  October  29,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of 
Cyrus  Thompson,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  a  prom- 
nent  and  representative  man  and  a  worthy  citizen 
all  his  life.  Cyrus  Thompson  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  Bay  State  and  who  wTas  one 
of  a  prominent  family  among  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England  in  the  old  Colonial  days.  Cyrus 
Thompson  became  a  pioneer  settler  in  Oneida 
County,.  N.  Y.,  and  there*  ended  his  days  as  a  suc- 
cessful agriculturist  and  a  worthy  member  of  the 
community  wherein  he  had  spent  many  years. 

The  boyhood  and  youth  of  Theophilus  W. 
Thompson  were  spent  in  the  town  of  his  nativity, 
where  he  received  a  liberal  schooling  according  to 
the  general  understanding  of  that  phrase  in  those 
days.  He  began  life  as  a  farmer's  boy  usually 
does,  but  as  early  as  1837  left  his  home  and  friends 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wilderness.  He  pushed 
his  way  Westward  as  far  as  Manchester,  Washte- 
naw County,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
during  that  time  being  engaged  in  teaching.  He 
then  came  to  this  county, bought  from  Royal  Watkins 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  on  section 
23,  Columbia  Township,  and  there  made  his  home. 
It  is  not  far  out  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  choice  tract,  and 
owing  to  its  natural  adornment  with  cedars, 
pines,  etc.,  it  became  known  as  the  "Evergreen 
home."  From  year  to  year  it  has  gradually  been 
transformed  to  a  beautiful  tract  of  rolling  meadows 
and  productive  fields,  and  by  subsequent  purchases 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  its  pres- 
ent size.  It  is  now  under  the  ownership  of  the 
eldest  son,L.  F.  Thompson,  who  still  maintains  the 
credit  of  "Evergreen  home"  for  productiveness. 

Theophilus  W.  Thompson  was  all  his  life  a  man 
of  sterling,  energy  and  worth,  of  sound  integrity  and 
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Christian  character.  He  served  as  a  ruling  Elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  was  the  only  layman 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  who  had  the  lienor  of  being 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of 
the  church  outside  of  the  State.  His  work  among 
his  friends  was  always  such  as  to  endear  his  mem- 
ory to  them  when  he  laid  aside  the  cares  of  life  and 
crossed  the  river  of  death,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  October  2,  1888.  In  politics  he  was  informer 
years  a  Republican,  but  after  the  war  he  became 
a  Democrat.  Fie  was  married,  April  25,  1835,  at 
Manchester,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Ruth  M.  Watkins.  She 
was  born  February  6,  1819,  being  a  daughter  of 
Royal  Watkins,  of  Norvell  Township,  this  county. 
Mrs.  Thompson's  great-grandfather,  Nathan  Wat- 
kins was  of  the  old  Connecticut  stock  and  of  Welsh 
and  Scotch  descent.  Different  branches  of  the  fam- 
ily were  among  the  original  settlers  of  New  En- 
gland and  Virginia,  and  the  genealogy  of  the 
family  is  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  in  his  home 
several  very  old  family  relics  that  establish  without 
a  doubt  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  a  descendant 
in  a  direct  line  from  Mayflower  stock,  of  the  Car- 
penter and  Howard  families,  of  which  the  late  Hon. 
Matt  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin  was  a  member. 

Mrs.  Thompson  became  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren— L.  F.,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and  Edwin 
Clarence,  who  is  now  in  the  West.  She  died  at  her 
home  in  February,  1889.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  good,  noble  woman 
whose  memory  is  held  in  loving  remembrance  by 
her  children  and  by  many  friends. 


W,  OSEPH  COBB,  Supervisor  of  Norvell  Town- 
ship, is  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
county,  and  a  ver)r  successful  farmer  and 
stock-raiser.  He  is  the  owner  and  occupant 
of  a  fine  farm  on  sections  4  and  33,  where  he  has 
lived  for  thirty-nine  years.  The  estate  bears  every 
convenient  and  necessary  arrangement  in  the  way 
of  farm  buildings,  all  well-built  and  sufficiently 
commodious,  while  the  entire  farm  exhibits  careful 
and  intelligent  management,     The  owner  was  born 


in  Phelps  Township,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  March 
14,  1831.  and  was  about  a  year  old  when  his  par- 
ents settled  near  Clinton,  Lenawee  County,  Mich. 
There  he  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  attend- 
ing a  common  school,  and  acquiring  a  good  funda- 
mental education.  Being  naturally  endowed  with 
a  good  mind,  and  a  love  of  information,  he  has,  by 
extended  reading,  and  through  observation  and  ex- 
perience, added  largely  to  his  early  attainments, 
and  is  now  very  well-informed  and  intelligent.  In 
June,  1851,  he  came  to  this  county,  where  he  has 
become  well  and  favorably  known  as  an  agricul- 
turist and  a  citizen,  and  where  he  has  acquired  a 
comfortable  competenc}^. 

Joseph  Cobb  is  the  second  son  of  Septimus  and 
Caroline  (Brooks)  Cobb.  His  father  was  born  in 
Tully  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is  cf  English  descent,  and  the  son 
of  a  couple  who  were  born  in  Massachusetts.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father  when  quite  young,  Septimus 
Cobb  was  reared  under  circumstances  not  the  most 
favorable,  and  grew  to  manhood  without  much 
knowledge  of  his  parents  and  their  history.  In 
early  life  he  became  a  farmer,  and  after  his  mar- 
riage in  Ontario  County,  remained  there  until  after 
the  birth  of  two  children,  James  and  our  subject. 
He  then,  in  1832,  came  to  Michigan,  performing 
the  journey  by  water  and  overland  as  wras  the  cus- 
tom, and  settling  on  Government  land  in  Lenawee 
County.  There  he  lived  until  1850,  when  he  re 
moved  to  this  county  and  located  on  a  farm  in 
Norvell  Township,  where  Mrs.  Cobb  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1877,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  She  came 
of  an  old  New  York  family,  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  good  woman, 
devoted  to  her  family.  Septimus  Cobb  is  yet  living, 
making  his  home  with  his  eldest  son,  James,  having 
now  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  and  in  re- 
ligion a  Universalist.  While  living  in  Lenawee 
County,  he  was  a  township  officer  for  some  years. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write,  was  married 
in  Norvell  Township,  to  Miss  Martha  Quigley,  who 
was  born  near  Hector  Hill,  N.  Y..  July  10,  1835. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah  (Bunnell) 
Quigley,  who  at  quite  an  early  day  made  a  settle- 
ment in  this  county,  living  on  a  farm  in  what  is 
now  Norvell  Township,  until  death.  She  is  a  smart, 
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intelligent  woman,  capable  of  looking  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  regarded  with  respect 
by  her  neighbors  and  associates.  She  has  borne 
three  children,  of  whom  we  note  the  following: 
Erne,  who  was  born  in  1855,  married  Frank  E.  Aus- 
tin, and  died  in  1881,  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
which  died  at  the  same  time;  William  S.  marrisd 
Miss  Jannie  McWilliams,  and  now  lives  in  Jackson  ; 
he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Law  Department  of  the 
Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Joseph  H.,  who 
is  also  an  attorney,  married  Miss  Nettie  Carr,  and 
lives  at  Alpena. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
Highway  Commissioner,  and  has  already  held  the 
position  of  Supervisor  two  years,  giving  great  sat- 
isfaction to  his  constituents.  He  is  very  popular 
among  his  political  brethren,  and  wields  quite  an 
influence  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  is  likewise  held  in  good  repute  by  the 
citizens  in  general,  for  his  honorable  character  and 
energetic  nature. 


.  A.  «s&.  '.'.)... 


m  OHN  W.  WINSLOW  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Riggs  k  Winslow,  who  are  doing  busi- 
ness as  grocers  at  No.  516,  South  Milwaukee 
Street,  Jackson.  He  is  a  man  of  line  char- 
acter and  excellent  business  habits,  and  is  regarded 
as  an  active  factor  in  extending  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  city.  He  is  of  pioneer  antecedents, 
both  his  grandfather  and  father  being  early  settlers 
of  this  State,  and  he  is  a  native  born  citizen  of  this 
commonwealth. 

He  was  born  in  Van  Bur  en,  Wayne  County,  to 
George  and  Sarah  (Sterling)  Winslow.  His  father 
comes  of  good  New  England  stock,  and  is  himself 
a  native  of  that  part  of  the  country,  Bennington, 
Bennington  County,  Vt.,  being  his  birthplace.  His 
father  was  also  a  native  of  New  England,  and  fin- 
ally removed  from  the  Green  Mountain  State  in 
1820,  to  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  the  removal  being 
made  with  teams  across  the  wilds  of  New  York,  as 
it  was  before  the  day  of  railways  and  canals.     He 


cnst  in  his  lot  with  the  early  settlers  of  that  county, 
and  remained  with  them  until  1835,  when  he  mi- 
grated to  a  still  wilder  part  of  the  country,  making 
his  way  with  his  family  to  Lapeer  County,  this 
State,  and  becoming  a  pioneer  of  that  section  of 
the  country.  He  cleared  a  good  farm  from  the 
forest  primeval,  and  made  that  his  abiding  place 
until  death  called  him  hence. 

George  Winslow  was  a  lad  of  nine  }-ears  when 
his  parents  left  the  home  of  his  birth  among  the 
green  hills  of  Vermont,  and  located  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Genesee  County.  He  there  grew  to  a  stal- 
wart manhood,  and  in  turn  became  a  pioneer  him- 
self, selecting  the  Territory  of  Southern  Michigan 
as  a  suitable  place  for  a  vigorous  young  man  to 
build  up  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  and  set- 
tling here  in  1832,  in  what  is  now  Van  Bnren  Town- 
ship, Wayne  County,  becoming  one  of  its  earliest 
settlers.  At  that  time  there  were  no  railways  in 
Michigan,  and  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  the 
country  was  very  sparsely  settled,  and  deer,  wolves, 
and  other  wild  animals  were  plentiful.  In  the  years 
that  followed  he  watched  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try with  interest,  and  Ins  lived  to  see  it  well-devel- 
oped and  wealthy.  He  bought  a  tract  of  timber 
land,  and  his  first  work  was  to  build  a  log  cabin,  in 
which  his  family  took  shelter  before  there  were 
windows,  door,  or  floor,  blankets  being  hung  up  in 
the  doorway  to  keep  out  the  wolves.  In  that  hum- 
ble cabin  our  subject  was  born.  The  father  was 
very  industrious,  and  worked  hard  to  clear  his  land 
and  to  till  the  soil,  and  finally  improved  a  fine  farm, 
on  which  he  erected  comfortable  frame  buildings, 
and  lived  there  until  1881.  In  that  year  he  sold 
his  farm  and  removed  to  the  village  of  Sheldons, 
town  of  Canton,  where  he  spent  his  declining  years 
in  the  comfortable  home  secured  by  the  competence 
that  he  won  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  No- 
vember 23,  1888.  The  esteemed  wife  and  mother 
passed  away  September  8,  1889.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus  Sterling,  of  New  York,  and  was 
born  in  that  State  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Six 
children  were  born  of  their  married  life — Mary, 
Eunice,  Susan,  Sarah,  George,  and  John  W. 

John  W.  Winslow  of  this  biographical  review, 
passed  his  early  life  on  the  old    homestead   where 
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he  was  born,  residing  with  his  parents  until  he 
married  and  established  a  fireside  of  his  own.  His 
father  gave  him  excellent  educational  advantages, 
and  besides  attending  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town,  he  was  a  pupil  for  one  term  in  a  good 
school  in  this  city.  October  2,  1872,  he  took  an 
important  step  in  life,  that  has  contributed  much 
to  his  well-being  and  success,  as  on  that  date  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  Sayre,  a  na- 
tive of  Joliet,  Will  County,  111.,  and  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Sayre.  This  marriage  has  been  blessed  to 
them  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  a  daughter,  George 
and  Nellie. 

Our  subject  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  after  marriage  bought  a  farm  opposite  that  of 
his  father  in  Van  Buren  Township,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  its  management  until  1886. 
He  then  abandoned  farming,  and  removing  to  Yp- 
silanti,  was  given  a  situation  in  the  Ypsilanti  Cream- 
ery the  two  ensuing  seasons.  He  then  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a  merchant,  clerking  in  a  grocery  six 
months,  and  in  1888  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  nephew,  Arthur  E.  Riggs,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Riggs  &  Winslow,  and  they  have  ever  since  pros- 
perously prosecuted  the  mercantile  business  in  this 
city.  By  studying  the  wauts  of  their  customers, 
by  square  dealing,  and  strict  attention  to  their  busi- 
ness, they  have  greatly  extended  it,  and  have  a  lu- 
crative trade. 

Our  subject  inherited  the  sterling  virtues  of  his 
New  England  ancestry,  and  his  course  in  life  has 
been  guided  by  them;  and  he  has  always  been  true 
in  all  his  relations  with  others,  as  a  son,  husband, 
father,  and  neighbor.  He  and  his  wife  are  respected 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


<SI  (||\OLNEY  Y.  B.  MERWIN.  This  gentleman 
WW  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
yf  fession  in  Jackson,  and  is  held  in  high  re- 
pute by  his  fellow- citizens,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
intelligence  and  ability,  not  only  in  the  profession 
which  he  so  well  adorns,  but  in  his  capacity  for 
trade  and  in  public  life.  Inheriting  fine  natural 
abilities,  and  a  taste  for  mental  culture,  even  while 


carrying  on  an  active  occupation  among  business 
men  he  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to  study,  and 
and  is  now  one  of  the  best  read  among  the  many 
cultured  citizens  that  Jackson  boasts. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Heman  Merwin, 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  tradition  says,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  three  brothers  born  in  Scotland, 
who  came  to  America  in  Colonial  times.  He  re- 
moved to  the  Empire  State  in  an  early  day,  first 
locating  in  the  Black  River  country,  and  later  re- 
moving to  Genesee  County,  where  he  breathed  his 
last.  His  son,  Smith  C.  Merwin,  was  born  Febru- 
ary 8,  1805,  in  or  near  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  was 
reared  in  his  native  State,  and  early  turned  his 
attention  to  tbe  study  of  medicine.  After  his  grad- 
uation he  practiced  a  short  time  in  New  York,  and 
in  1837  came  to  Michigan,  locating  at  Moscow, 
Hillsdale  County,  of  which  village  he  was  one  of 
the  pioneers.  He  bought  village  property,  and  at 
once  began  practice,  continuing  actively  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  profession  there  for  many  years. 
About  1882  he  came  to  Jackson,  and  thereafter 
made  his  home  with  our  subject,  breathing  his 
last  January  2,  1889,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  His  wife,  Minerva,  daughter  of  Josiah  and 
Eunice  Williams,  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
and  died  in  Moscow,  Mich.,  in  1  858.  The  parental 
family  comprised  two  children,  only  one  of  whom 
lived  to  mature  years. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Portage,  N.  Y.,in  that  part  of  Genesee 
now  in  Wyoming  County,  his  natal  day  being  June 
18,  1833.  He  was  but  four  years  old  when  he  came 
to  this  State  with  his  parents,  but  he  well  remem- 
bers the  incidents  of  the  journey,  which  was  made 
via  the  lake  from  Buffalo  to  Toledo,  and  thence 
with  teams  into  the  region  in  which  Indians  still 
lingered,  and  where  deer,  wolves  and  other  wild 
game  was  abundant.  He  attended  the  pioneer 
schools  of  Moscow,  and  supplemented  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  by  continuing  his  studies  at 
Spring  Arbor  College,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  becom- 
ing a  teacher  and  spending  several  terms  in  charge 
of  a  school. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Merwin  began  a 
mercantile  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store, 
and  after  a  short  time  thus  employed  in  Moscow 
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and  Jonesville,  went  into  the  business  at  the  former 
place  on  his  own  account,  at  the  same  time  dealing 
quite  extensively  in  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  wool,  etc. 
He  continued  in  business  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  when  he  became  a  recruiting  officer  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  being  the  first  man  commis- 
sioned as  such  by  Gov.  Blair.  He  was  soon  after- 
ward examined  for  enlistment,  but  rejected  on 
account  of  physical  disability.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  Draft  Commissioner,  but  could  not  ac- 
cept on  account  of  other  business,  although  he 
subsequently  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal  for  the  First  District,  and  served 
as  such  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  following  two  years  were  spent  by  Mr.  Mer- 
win  in  Canada,  engaged  in  oil  speculations,  and  he 
then  spent  an  equal  length  of  time  in  traveling 
through  the  States,  with  his  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, after  which  he  came  to  Jackson  and  opened  a 
real-estate  office.  During  this  time  he  had  devoted 
his  leisure  moments  to  the  study  of  law,  and  going 
to  Ann  Arbor  he  successfully  passed  a  rigid  exam- 
ination, after  which  he  took  up  the  practice  of  the 
profession,  which  he  has  since  continued.  He  is 
well  versed  in  legal  technicalities,  precedents  and 
principles,  is  a  logical  pleader,  and  a  shrewd  dis- 
cerner  of  the  most  salient  points  of  offence  and  de- 
fence in  the  cases  which  come  before  him. 

Mr.  Merwin  has  been  twice  married,  the  first 
alliance  having  been  contracted  in  1856,  and  his 
bride  having  been  Miss  Arsinoe  Knight.  She  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  Jackson  County,  Mich.,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  S.  and  Phoebe  Knight.  She 
was  spared  to  her  husband  but  a  few  years,  being 
borne  to  her  grave  in  1860.  The  second  marriage 
of  Mr.  Merwin  took  place  in  1861,  the  lady  with 
whom  he  was  then  united  being  Miss  Ortha  A., 
daughter  of  Hamden  and  Adelia  Knight,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Jackson.  The  first  marriage  of  our  subject 
was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  one  son,  Willie  Elwin, 
now  a  resident  of  Moscow,  Hilldsdale  County,  the 
husband  of  Ella  Parker,  and  the  father  of  two  chil- 
dren— Clyde,  and  an  infant  unnamed.  To  Mr. 
Merwin  and  his  present  wife  three  children  have 
been  born,  of  whom  two  daughters,  xirsinoe  and 
Bernice,  survive.  Arsinoe  is  the  wife  of  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  of  Adrian,  and  the  mother  of  two  chil- 


dren— Susie  and  an  infant;  Bernice  still  remains 
with  her  parents;  the  second  child,  Charles,  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Merwin  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  many 
years  ago,  and  has  taken  the  chapter  degree.  His 
first  Presidential  ballot  was  cast  for  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, and  for  many  years  he  continued  to  cast  his 
vote  with  the  Republican  party,  but  he  finally 
joined  the  Greenback  party,  and  of  late  has  been 
independent  in  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 
During  his  residence  in  Moscow  he  held  various 
local  offices,  resigning  the  positions  of  School  In- 
spector and  Postmaster  upon  leaving  that  place. 
In  1880  he  was  nominated  for  Circuit  Judge,  but 
withdrew  his  name  before  the  election;  was  subse- 
quently elected  Circuit  Court  Commissioner,  and 
three  times  re-elected,  serving  a  period  of  eight 
years. 


f^OLLY    C.  SPRATT.     Every    one    in   and 

JlJ  about  Concord  knows  Mrs.   Polly  Spratt, 

v^|  ^     not  only  because  she  ranks  among  the  first 

I  \  settlers,  but  because  of  her  intelligence 
and  remarkable  character.  Since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  she  has  been  ex- 
hibiting her  own  shrewdness  and  capability  in  the 
management  of  her  business  affairs,  and  proves 
that  a  woman  is  able  to  successfully  conduct  and 
care  for  financial  interests.  Her  life  and  labors 
have  won  for  her  the  hearty  respect  of  those  who 
know  her,  and  the  more  loving  regard  of  all  with 
whom  she  is  intimately  associated. 

Mrs.  Spratt  is  of  English  descent,  and  of  New 
England  parentage.  Her  father,  Jonathan  Cle- 
mens, was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  entered  the 
Continental  Army  when  sixteen  years  old,  serving 
during  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Two 
of  his  sons  participated  in  the  War  of  1812.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer,  and  he  became 
well-to-do  and  prominent  ai  Whitehall,  Washing- 
ton County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  an  early  settler. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His 
wife,  in  her  girlhood  Lucy  Worden,  was  born  in 
Connecticut,     In  1816  Polly  Clemens  opened  ber 
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eyes  to  the  light;  she  was  reared  on  the  farm,  with 
but  limited  school  privileges,  but  throughout  her 
long  life  has  endeavored  to  become  well  informed, 
and  has  succeeded  in  her  endeavors.  She  remained 
with  her  parents  until  her  marriage,  February  7, 
1833. 

William  H.  Spratt,  to  whom  our  subject  gave  her 
hand  in  marriage,  was  born  in  Hampton,  Washing- 
ton County,  N.  Y.,  received  his  education  in  his 
native  place,  and  after  his  marriage  spent  two 
y<  ars  as  a  farmer  in  his  native  State.  He  then 
came  to  Michigan,  making  one  of  a  colony  of 
seven  families  from  Whitehall,  who  hired  a  canal 
boat,  towing  it  themselves  with  their  own  teams  to 
Buffalo,  whence  they  took  steamer  to  a  Detroit, 
continuing  their  journey  by  teams.  They  were 
five  days  in  reaching  Concord,  which  at  that  time 
contained  two  log  houses,  a  shanty  and  a  sawmill. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spratt  located  on  a  farm,  and  began 
improvements  amid  the  primitive  surroundings  and 
under  the  discouraging  circumstances  which  were 
common  on  the  frontier. 

In  1849  Mr.  Spratt  bought  a  farm  on  section  23, 
Concord  Township,  now  operated  by  H.  K.  Bil- 
lings, which  he  thoroughly  improved,  operating  it 
until  1870.  He  owned  two  hundred  and  seventy 
acres  of  farm  land,  and  considerable  village  prop- 
erty, having  been  remarkably  successful  in  his  ca- 
reer in  life.  At  the  date  last  named  he  removed 
to  Concord,  where  he  lived  a  retired  life  until  his 
demise,  in  March,  1872.  He  had  brought  the  first 
fine  Merino  sheep  into  this  county,  and  in  many 
ways  manifested  a  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  progress  in  his  agricultural  work.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Democrat.  Mrs.  Spratt  remained  in  the 
village  a  couple  of  years,  but  is  now  making  her 
home  on  the  old  farm  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bil- 
lings. She  has  three  children,  two  living  and  one 
dead.  William  H.  is  a  retired  farmer,  living  in 
Concord ;  Mary  M.  is  the  wife  of  H.  K.  Billings,  of 
whom  further  mention  is  made  below;  Alma  M. 
married  Dr.  Saxton,  and  died  in  Concord. 

Mr.  Spratt  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  his  grand- 
father, Capt.  William  H.  Spratt,  having  been  born 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  in  the  British 
Standing  Army,  and  came  to  America  with  Bur- 
goyne,  under  whom  he  fought  in  the  Revolution 


until  that  general's  defeat.  Capt.  Spratt,  with  his 
comrades,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  they  were  soon 
after  paroled  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
not  to  again  take  up  arms  against  the  colonists; 
Capt.  Spratt,  who  had  alread}^  expressed  his  dis- 
gust with  the  British,  was  well  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  and  upon  being  released  from  cus- 
tody he  located  in  Connecticut.  Soon  afterward 
he  changed  his  residence  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  a  large  farm  improved.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  contracting  and  building,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
and  built  many  public  edifices,  court-houses,  halls, 
etc.  He  was  a  master  mechanic,  having  learned 
his  trade  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  a  choice  set  of 
tools. 

To  Capt.  Spratt,  while  living  in  Connecticut,  a 
son  was  born  who  was  christened  William,  and  who 
became  one  of  the  very  first  settlers  in  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  carpenter,  but  also  en- 
gaged in  fanning,  and  became  a  large  land-owner. 
He  was  a  famous  hunter,  and  was  captain  of  the 
hunters  in  his  neighborhood,  where  that  sport  was 
largely  carried  on.  In  1835  he  sold  his  farm  and 
with  other  Whitehall  families,  including  his  son 
William  H.,  came  to  Michigan.  He  had  some 
money,  which  he  immediately  invested  in  land,  be- 
coming the  owner  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  Concord  Township,  this  county,  which  be 
improved  and  operated,  also  becoming  the  owner 
of  other  tracts,  and  independent  in  fortune.  He 
departed  this  life  *n  1850. 

A  lithographic  portrait  of  William  H.  Spratt,  the 
deceased  husband  of  our  subject,  is  included  in 
this  volume. 


IRAM  K.  BILLINGS  is  the  largest  breeder 
of  Short-horn  cattle  in  this  county,  occupy- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  on 
gj)  sections  23  and  27,  Concord  Township.  His 
herd  is  a  fine  one,  comprising  forty-five  head  of 
pedigreed  cattle,  including  some  fine  milkers,  the 
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animals  weighing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
hundred  pounds.  He  takes  the  blue  ribbon  jit  State 
Fairs  and  is  well-known  among  stockmen.  In  ad- 
dition to  full-blooded  [Short-horn  Durham  cattle, 
he  also  raises  full-blooded  Poland-China  hogs  and 
the  Black  Hawk  breed  of  horses.  His  stock  is  well 
cared  for,  every  needful  arrangement  having  been 
made  for  its  shelter  and  comfort. 

The  Billings  family  trace  their  lineage  back  to 
the  Mayflower,  the  ancestors  having  been  English. 
The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  William  J. 
Billings,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  hatter  by 
trade.  In  1812  he  became  a  resident  of  West 
Haven,  Vt.,  where  he  continued  to  work  at  his  trade 
for  some  time,  but  subsequently  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, which  he  continued  until  his  death.  His  son, 
the  Hon.  William  Joyce  Billings,  was  born  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  January  10,  1804.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  his  father  and  worked  at  it  until  thirty  years  old. 
He  then  embarked  in  farming  and  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, and  became  the  owner  of  two  good  estates. 
He  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  locality,  and 
held  various  county  and  township  offices,  among 
them  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  sent  to 
the  State  Legislature  in  Vermont,  and  so  well  did 
he  look  after  the  interests  of  his  constituents  that 
he  was  re-elected,  serving  for  a  second  term.  In 
politics  he  was  a  thorough  Republican.  His  death 
occurred  in  1875.  He  married  Miss  Betsey  M.  Ken- 
yon  who  was  born  in  Connecticut,  September  9, 
1804.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Adams  Kenyon,  the  former  of  whom  died  when  she 
was  nine  years  old.  tier  mother  lived  until  1878, 
dying  in  Vermont  when  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old.  Mrs.  Betsey  Billings  was  the  mother  of  eight 
children,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  third 
on  the  family  roll.  The  first  born,  William,  died  in 
infanc}7;  Betsey  J.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years;  Lucy  A.,  Mrs.  Bartholomew,  lives  in  White- 
hall, N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Heath  died  in  Pitts- 
burgh, N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Ora  E.  Holden  lives  in  Rutland 
County,  Vt. ;  George  W.  is  deceased;  William  H. 
resides  in  Vermont. 

Hiram  K.  Billings  was  born  in  West  Haven,  Vt., 
August  10,  1833,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm,  being 
the  recipient  of  good  educational  privileges  in  the 
common  and  select  schools,    At  the  age  of  twenty- 


one  he  began  teaching  in  his  native  State,  but  his 
health  being  poor  he  turned  his  face  Westward  after 
a  few  years,  going  to  Illinois  in  1857.  At  Shabbona, 
DeKalb  County,  he  taught  during  the  winter  and 
farmed  during  the  summer  until  the  fall  of  1858 
when  he  returned  to  Vermont,  remaining  on  the 
home  farm  two  years.  Fie  then  came  to  Michigan 
and  locating  in  Concord,  this  county,  he  occupied 
himself  teaching  winters  and  farming  summers.  In 
the  fall  of  1862  he  engaged  as  clerk;  for  Dodge  & 
Minsted,  but  in  July  1863,  becoming  quite  ill,  re- 
turned to  his  native  State. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Billings  returned 
to  this  county,  bringing  a  carload  of  Merino  sheep, 
which  he  sold  and  then  resumed  the  occupation  of 
clerking  which  lie  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1864.  In  the  meantime,  on  December  17,  1863,  he 
became  the  husband  of  Miss  Mary  M.  Spratt  and 
the  spring  following  he  began  farming  where  he  is 
now  living.  He  carried  on  the  place  until  1865, 
when  he  removed  to  Pulaski  Township,  where  he 
operated  a  farm  five  years.  Returning  to  his  present 
abode,  which  is  the  property  of  his  wife,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  reside  upon  it,  making  valuable  improve- 
ments, which  include  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
The  estate  comprises  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
fine  land,  is  situated  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Concord ^and  is  supplied  with  a  residence,  five  barns, 
a  windmill  andtank,  an  excellent  orchard,  etc. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Billings  was  born  in  Concord, 
October  19,  1836,  being  a  daughter  of  William  H. 
and  Polly  C.  Spratt,  whose  biography  and  ancestral 
history  is  included  in  this  volume.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Michigan  Central  College  at  Spring 
Arbor,  and  had  taught  school  one  summer.  Her 
graces  and  virtues  of  mind  and  heart,  and  her  thor- 
oughly womanly  nature,  endear  her  to  many  beyond 
the  immediate  family  circle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill- 
ings have  one  adopted  child — Henrietta  Spenser 
Billings  whom  they  took  at  tie  age  of  six  months; 
she  is  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Ansterburg,  a  miller 
at  Concord. 

Mr.  Billings  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Eree  and 
Accepted  Masons  at  Concord,  was  Secretary  of  his 
lodge  for  thirteen  years  and  is  now  Junior  Deacon. 
In  politics  he  is  a  true-blue  Republican.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Concord 
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and  has  been  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  society. 
He  possesses  a  fine  character,  his  intelligence  makes 
him  companionable,  and  he  enjoys  the  respect  of 
the  community.  . 


fir/  ESSE  L.  PARMETER,  M.  1).  Little  space  is 
I  necessary  in  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Par- 
|  eter  to  the  people  of  Jackson  County,  for 
(jj§§!r  he  has  been  well  known  to  them  as  one  of 
their  most  active  and  able  practitioners  and  oldest 
residents  for  lo,  these  many  years.  As  a  physician, 
he  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  and 
has  likewise  been  a  good  financier  and  a  praise, 
worthy  citizen.  He  is  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  in  all  the  enterprises  tend- 
ing to  advance  the  interests  of  his  community  he 
lias  been  a  leader  and  a  substantial  contributor 
thereto. 

A  native  of  Allen,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  Dr. 
Parmeter  was  born  October  13,  1826,  and  lived 
there  until  a  lad  ten  years  of  age.  He  distinctly 
remembers  the  night  of  the  shooting  stars  in  1833, 
which  caused  a  commotion  throughout  the  entire 
country.  In  1836  he  accompanied  bis  parents  to 
Michigan,  the  journey  being  made  overland  with 
an  ox-team,  crossing  the  Miami  swamps  of  Ohio 
when  the  country  was  in  a  wild  and  unsettled  con- 
dition. Game  of  all  kinds  was  plentiful.  The 
father  was  an  expert  hunter,  and  whatever  else  the 
family  larder  lacked,  they  were  sure  of  plenty  of 
wild  meats. 

Young  Parmeter  assisted  his  father  in  opening 
up  the  new  farm,  enjoying  very  limited  school  ad- 
vantages, those  being  conducted  on  the  subscrip- 
tion plan.  The  family  was  in  rather  limited  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  boy  at  an  early  age  realized 
that  he  must  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Even 
then  he  had  decided  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  he  commenced  reading  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  follow  this  profession.  It  was  several 
years,  however,  before  he  was  enabled  to  commence 
studying  regularly,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he 
chopped  wood  at   twenty-five  cents   per   cord   in 


order  to  buy  his  books  and  pay  for  what  instruc- 
tion he  could  obtain.  Finally,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  entered  the  High  School,  and  by  boarding 
with  Dr.  Menzie,  thus  obtained  access  to  his  medi- 
cal library.  Two  years  later  he  commenced  teach- 
ing school,  winters,  and  about  that  time  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  wild  land,  which  he  commenced 
improving,  and  by  this  means  slowly  laid  the 
foundations  for  an  income  which,  although  small  at 
first,  aided  him  in  accomplishing  his  object.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  medical  college  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  by  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  became  the  owner  of  a  little  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  which  constituted  a  comfortable   home. 

In  1857  our  subject  commenced  the  regular 
study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  N.  B.  Saxton,  a 
graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  and  a  skilled  physician. 
He  thus  prepared  himself  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  and  in  1862  entered  the 
haven  of  his  desires,  and  pursued  his  studies  con- 
tinuously for  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  he  was  graduated,  March  29,  1865,  with 
the  honors  of  his  class.  Returning  then  to  Con- 
cord,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  his  boyhood  home,  and  was  soon  in  the  enjoj7- 
ment  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative  business.  He 
now  ranks  among  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
county,  his  advice  being  sought  for  far  and  near. 
He  has  a  comfortable  home,  and  besides  this,  another 
little  farm  of  sixty  acres,  with  good  improvements, 
just  outside  the  corporation,  and  which  is  oper- 
ated by  his  son. 

Dr.  Parmeter  was  married  December  31,  1851, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  Jackson,  to  Miss  Abbie 
J.  Townsend.  This  lady  was  born  in  Walworth, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  1829,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  Townsend,  who  came  to 
Michigan  in  1837,  and  became  a  prominent  and 
well-to-do  farmer  of  this  county.  Her  mother  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Hannah  Penny,  and  the  par- 
ents are  now  deceased.  Six  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  one  of  whom  died  when  two  years  old. 
Orville  E.  is  farming  in  Concord  Township;  Ar- 
dene  F.  is  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  post-office  at  Jackson  City ;  Florence 
E.  is  the  wife  of  Arthur  E.  Webster,  who  is  in  the 
ice  business  at  Big  Rapids;  Ida  died  when  thirteen 
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years  old;  Lewis  L.  is  farming  in  Concord  Town- 
ship; Mark  C.  was  graduated  from  the  High  School 
and  is  at  present  in  the  Jackson  Wheel  Factory. 

Dr.  Parmeter,  politically,  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  Notary  Public  four 
years,  and  for  several  years  has  been  a  member  of 
the  School  Board ;  he  also  served  as  Highway  Com- 
missioner. These  offices  have  been  thrust  upon 
him,  as  he  has  preferred  to  give  his  attention  to  his 
profession  rather  than  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  office.  Socially,  he  belongs  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Concord,  in 
which  he  occupied  the  Noble  Grand  Chair.  He 
united  with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  but  later  transferred  his 
membership  to  the  Baptist  Church,  in  which  he  has 
held  various  offices  and  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  for  years.  He  is  a  strong  temper- 
ance man  and  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Jesse  Parmeter,  a 
native  of  Rutland  County,  Yt,  born  near  the  town 
of  Windsor.  The  paternal  grandfather,  likewise 
Jesse  Parmeter,  and  a  native  of  the  same  count}", 
learned  blacksmithing  in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  which 
city  he  repaired  when  a  youth  of  fifteen  years.  He 
resided  in  Massachusetts  for  a  number  of  years, 
then  migrated  to  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  to  Allegany  County,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  until  1833.  That  year  he  came  to  Michigan 
Territory  and  entered  land  adjacent  to  the  present 
limits  of  Concord,  where  he  established  the  pioneer 
blacksmith  shop  of  the  place.  In  religious  belief 
he  was  a  strong  Baptist.  He  voted  for  Washing- 
ton the  second  time  he  ran  for  President,  and  lived 
to  vote  for  Lincoln.  He  was  a  Democrat  until 
1859,  and  then  wheeled  over  into  the  Republican 
ranks,  remaining  with  this  party  until  his  death. 
He  spent  his  last  days  with  his  son,  Jesse,  dying  in 
Concord  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  having 
been  born  in  1770.  The  paternal  great-grand- 
parents were  French  Huguenots,  and  fled  from 
their  native  countiy  during  the  time  of  religious 
persecution  in  France. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  although  a  mason  by 
trade,  followed  farming  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y., 
during    his   younger   years  and   accompanied    his 


father's  family  to  Michigan.  In  the  fall  of  1836 
he  purchased  forty  acres  of  Government  land  on 
section  2,  Concord  Township,  upon  which  he  lo- 
cated, and  to  which  he  added  later  and  brought 
seventy- four  acres  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
He  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in 
1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  a  good 
man  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  community.  Like  his  father 
before  him,  he  became  connected  with  the  Baptist 
Church  early  in  life,  and  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  society  in  Concord.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  of  whom  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  he  had 
not  an  enemy  in  the  world.  In  politics  he  was  a 
sound  Republican.  His  death  was  hastened  by  an 
accident. 

Mrs.  Electa  (Yan  Wormer)  Parmeter,  a  native 
of  New  York  State,  was  born  January  5,  1807,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Jeremiah  Yan  Wormer, 
a  farmer  of  Allegany  County  and  a  Captain  in  the 
War  of  1812.  He  emigrated  to  Michigan  Terri- 
tory in  1836,  and  taking  up  land,  occupied  him- 
self as  a  farmer  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  possessed  of  all  the 
womanly  virtues,  but  was  taken  from  her  family  at 
the  early  age  of  forty  years,  dying  in  1851.  To 
her  and  her  husband  there  had  been  born  six  chil- 
dren: Jeremiah  W.  died  when  twenty-rive  years 
old ;  Jesse  L.,  our  subject,  was  the  second  son  and 
and  child;  Eunice  S.,  Mrs.  Townsend,  is  a  resident 
of  Jackson  City;  William  H.  is  a  farmer  in  Con- 
cord Township;  Louisa  A.,  Mrs.  Yan  Netta,  lives 
in  Albion;  Electa  died  when  about  forty-two  years 
old. 

^   ocx>    ^ 


<xzo 


zp^EORGE  STRANAHAN  is  one  of  tbe  old 
III  ^w1  anc*  welLknown  farmers  of  Columbia  Town- 
^^4S  ship,  now  retired  from  active  business  and 
living  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county  to  which  he  came 
with  his  father,  George  S.  Stranahan,  in  August, 
1833,  when  seventeen  years  old.  The  father  se- 
cured four  hundred  acres  on  what  is  now  sections 
17  and  18,  Columbia  Township,  at  the  head  of 
Clark's  Lake,  on  the  north    side.     The  two  built  a 
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log  cabin  and  set  out  one  hundred  fruit  trees,  the 
first  orchard  planted  within  the  borders  of  Jackson 
County.  The  young  trees  were  obtained  at  the 
old  Kies  nursery  at  Clinton,  Mich.,  to  which  the 
elder  Stranahan  went  on  foot,  bringing  his  purchase 
back  with  a  team.  After  having  completed  their 
initiatory  labors  in  the  way  of  settlement  during 
the  fall,  the  father  and  son  walked  to  Detroit, 
whence  they  accomplished  their  journey  by  boat  to 
to  Clarence  Township,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  which 
had  previously  been  their  home. 

The  following  spring  the  father  with  his  entire 
family  and  their  worldly  possessions,  crossed  the 
lake  and  were  conveyed  by  wagons  to  their  new 
home  in  the  West.  Here  the  family  united  in  their 
efforts  to  make  a  fine  farm  amid  the  wilds  of  South- 
ern Michigan,  and  after  it  became  a  suitable  abid- 
ing place  all  found  employment.  They  were  for- 
tunate in  having  land  of  the  most  productive 
nature,  and  their  efforts  made  of  it  one  of  the  well 
cultivated  and  improved  estates  of  the  county,  the 
original  log  cabin  being  supplemented  with  better 
buildings  in  the  process  of  time.  The  land  even- 
tually changed  hands  and  is  now  owned  by  other 
parties. 

Mr.  Stranahan  traces  his  descent  from  one  James 
S.  Stranahan,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  Amer- 
ica, whence  he  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
1725.  He  settled  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  ancestors  were  Scotch  and  he  was  reared  in  the 
Presbyterian  faith.  His  son,  John  Stranahan,  was 
born  in  New  York  and  probably  spent  the  most  of 
his  life  there,  although  as  members  of  the  family 
lived  in  Connecticut,  he  may  have  lived  in  that 
State  a  portion  of  the  time.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
at  one  time  a  slave-owner,  although  it  is  known 
that  he  liberated  his  slaves  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  very  suddenly,  it  is  believed  in  Colum- 
bia County,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  father  of  seven 
children,  the  third  of  whom  is  the  fattier  of  our 
subject. 

George  S.  Stranahan  was  born  April  4,  1783,  in 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  His  early  life  was  spent 
in  his  native  county,  and  later  we  find  him  located 
on  the  Holland  Purchase  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
beginning  his  life  among  the  early  settlers  there  as 


a  farmer  and  school  teacher.  He  had  an  excellent 
education  and  was  well  fitted  for  professional 
work.  That  section  became  his  home  until  he  en- 
tered upon  his  pioneer  work  in  this  State,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1864,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one  years.  He  was  a  fearless 
pioneer,  a  friend  to  the  needy,  and  the  recipient  of 
universal  respect.  He  lived  to  see  the  country  to 
which  he  had  come  when  very  few  white  men  were 
living  in  it,  become  improved  and  thickly  settled, 
with  a  growth  and  development  almost  incompar- 
able. He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Road 
Commissioner  in  an  early  day  when  the  last  office 
was  one  of  much  importance.  He  had  also  the 
honor  of  naming  Columbia  Township.  He  was  of 
the  Universalist  faith  and  died  the  death  of  a  Chris- 
tian, in  the  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality.  He  was  a 
kind  husband,and  an  indulgent  father  to  the  children 
who  came  to  bless  his  home.  His  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Catherine  Stranahan,  was  also  of  the  Empire 
State  where  their  marriage  was  celebrated.  She  died 
eighteen  years  before  her  husband,  having  been 
confined  to  her  bed  about  two  years,  bearing  her 
illness  patiently  and  uncomplainingly.  She  was  a 
Baptist,  and  one  of  those  earnest  believers  who 
made  their  religion  a  part  of  their  daily  life. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce  this 
biographical  notice,  was  born  .August  24,  1816,  in 
Clarence,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  his 
boyhood  and  early  youth.  When  the  family  re- 
moved to  this  State  he  bore  an  active  part  in  the 
improvement  of  the  new  home  and  earned  a  prom- 
inent rank  among  the  pioneers,  although  so  youth- 
ful a  member  of  that  band.  The  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  early  life  here  prove  extremely  interesting 
when  narrated  in  his  graphic  manner,  and  many  a 
tale  can  he  tell  of  frolics  which  the  young  whites 
had  with  the  youthful  braves  of  the  Pottawattomie 
tribe,  which  was  located  very  near  his  father's 
home.  Sport  was  not  always  his  experience,  but 
his  retrospect  includes  arduous  toil  and  times  of 
trying  illness.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  father,  the  entire  family  with  the  ex- 
ception of  himself,  were  stricken  with  a  fever 
which  was  then  common  in  the  State.  Night  and 
day  he  watched  and  worked,  having  no  assistance 
and  was  almost  exhausted  when  he  was  relieved  bv 
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the  return  of  his  father,  nearly  two  weeks  after  his 
anxiety  and  care  began.  One  daughter  of  the 
household  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Stranahan  has  shown  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  energy  and  he  has  been  rewarded 
with  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  so  that 
he  is  enabled  in  his  declining  years  to  take  the  ease 
and  comfort  which  are  so  fitting  after  a  well-spent 
life.  He  still  does  some  business  in  the  way  of 
money  loaning,  but  having  been  a  good  financier, 
has  no  need  for  greater  effort  than  he  desires  to 
prevent  idleness.  He  was  never  vigorous  in  body, 
but  he  has  ripened  up  to  a  sweet  old  age.  Since 
the  election  of  President  Buchanan  he  has  been  a 
Republican.  He  has  belonged  to  the  village 
Council,  where  the  same  qualities  which  led  to  his 
personal  success  have  benefited  the  community. 
He  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  Cold  water,  Branch  County,  the  rites  of  wed- 
lock were  celebrated  between  Mr.  Stranahan  and 
Miss  Hanna  Caroline  Brink.  The  bride  was  born 
in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1817,  being 
a  daughter  of  Derrick  and  Catherine  (Cham- 
bers) Brink,  the  former  a  native  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  of  Dutch  ancestry,  and  the  latter 
born  in  New  Jersey,  and  tracing  her  lineage  to 
England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brink  were  married  in 
New  Jersey  and  lived  on  a  farm  there  until  after 
the  birth  of  all  their  children,  except  Mrs.  Strana- 
han, who  is  the  youngest  child  and  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  light  at  the  head  of  Crooked  Lake,  after  her 
parents  had  settled  in  the  Empire  State.  She  grew 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  at  the  place  of  her 
birth,  receiving  an  excellent  education,  and  careful 
training  at  the  hands  of  her  worthy  parents.  She 
then  accompanied  her  father  and  mother  to 
Michigan,  the  family  settling  first  in  Coldwater 
and  later  upon  a  new  farm  in  Batavia  Township, 
Branch  County.  There  the  father  died  in  1814, 
eight  years  after  the  settlement,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, the  mother  surviving  eleven  years,  and  pass- 
ing away  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Mrs.  Brink  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  she  and  her  husband  were  well- 
known  for  their  deeds  of  kindness.  Their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Stranahan,  was  engaged  in  teaching  prior  to 
her  marriage.     She  has  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts 


of  all  who  know  her,  her  noble  character  and 
upright  Christian  life  being  such  as  is  rarely  met 
with.  Possessing  all  the  womanly  virtues,  she 
does  not  boast  of  great  things  accomplished,  but 
fulliils  the  multitudinous  little  duties  which  make 
up  human  existence,  being  an  especially  devoted 
and  loving  mother.  She  also  belongs  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  has  earnestly  labored  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stranahan  are  the  parents  of  one 
child — George  Brink — who  although  he  has  never 
been  physical ly  strong,  has  a  remarkable  mental 
strength  and  activity,  and  has  written  some  very 
fine  works.  Among  these  is  a  collection  of  "Chris- 
tian Essays,"  not  yet  in  print,  and  the  published 
work,  uriie  Way  of  Life."  His  work  as  an  author 
has  been  highly  approved  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  and  the  Baptist  Publication  Company,  and 
is  regarded  as  of  much  merit  by  all  who  read  his 
writings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stranahan  have  reared 
three  children  besides  their  son.  One  of  these, 
Hattie  A.  Rhodes,  still  remains  under  their  roof; 
George  Maine  married  Miss  Kate  Wiser  and  lives 
in  Jefferson,  this  county;  Lotta  Jackson  became 
the  wife  of  Daniel  Myres,  a  farmer  of  Rome  Town- 
ship. 


sJSUZ- 


-ej- 


_^,UGUSTUS  GREINER.  When  the  story 
v@0     of  the  early  settlement  of  Jackson  County 

II  II  is  fitly  told  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
H/  the  names  of  many  who,  without  making 

any  great  stir  in  the  world,  have  in  their  quiet, 
peaceable  and  busy  lives  patiently  borne  hardships 
and  privations  which  none  but  they  can  fully  real- 
ize. The  historj'  of  Mr.  Greiner  and  his  estimable 
wife  is  one  filled  in  with  a  pioneer  experience 
which  only  a  few  are  now  living  to  relate,  as  they 
are  the  only  ones  left  of  three  or  four  persons  who 
survive  to  revert  to  those  early  times — their  fel- 
low-laborers having  passed  away. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greiner  came  to  this  section  of  the 
country  when  it  was  in  its  undeveloped  state,  and 
when  Indians  and  wild  animals  were  far  more  plen- 
tiful than  white   settlers.     Purchasing   a   tract  of 
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land  in  Hanover  Township,  they  commenced  the 
battle  of  life  in  a  log  cabin,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
unflagging  industry  and  the  practice  of  the  most 
rigid  economy,  slowly  transformed  a  portion  of  the 
wilderness  into  a  comfortable  homestead.  It  is 
eminently  fitting  that  their  names  should  be  per- 
petuated in  a  work  designed  to  preserve  for  a  com- 
ing generation  the  names  end  deeds  of  the  early 
residents  of  Jackson  County.  Mr.  Greiner  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  been  greatly  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  and  unable  to  perform  manual  labor. 
The  faithful  and  devoted  wife  has  done  her  full 
share  in  the  accumulation  of  their  property  and  in 
preserving  to  them  a  comfortable  home  in  their 
declining  years. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  a  native  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  was  born  September  18,  1819,  and  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  (Utt)  Greiner,  who  was 
the  second  wife  of  her  husband.  They  were  both 
natives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  Germany, 
where  the  father  was  thoroughly  educated  as  a 
physician.  About  1817  they  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  lived  four- 
teen years.  Thence  they  removed  to  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y  ,  of  which  they  were  residents  six 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  they  sought 
the  Great  West,  locating  in  Mercer  County,  111., 
where  both  died  in  1838. 

Mr.  Greiner  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents  by 
this  marriage,  and  received  only  limited  educa- 
tional advantages  in  his  youth.  He  was  seventeen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  parents'  death,  and 
they  leaving  him  no  patrimony,  he  was  obliged  to 
begin  life  empty-handed.  He  went  to  work  on  a 
farm  by  the  month  near  Galena,  and  from  the 
start  commenced  saving  what  he  could  of  his  earn- 
ings. He  worked  one  year  for  A.  L.  Rich,  in 
Macomb  County,  at  $12  per  month,  and  saved 
$100.  In  1839  he  came  to  the  newly-admitted 
State  of  Michigan  and  settled  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship, in  what  was  known  as  the  Oak  Openings,  at 
a  time  when  Jackson  was  a  mere  hamlet  and  the 
country  around  mostly  a  wilderness.  He  pur- 
chased eighty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  there  was 
very  little  improvement,  and  upon  which  he  lab- 
ored three  years.  Then  selling  out,  he  went  back 
to  Illinois,  but  returned  to  Michigan  the  following 


year  and  purchased  the  land  which  he  now  owns 
and  occupies.  Upon  this  he  has  effected  nearly  all 
the  improvements  which  we  behold  to-day.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  involved  much  hard  labor 
and  the  clearing  away  of  timber  and  innumerable 
stones.  He  put  up  a  frame  house,  a  barn,  a  sheep 
and  cattle  shed  and  a  granary.  From  the  stone 
gathered  off  his  land  he  made  five  hundred  rods 
of  fencing,  and  for  six  days  of  every  week  worked 
early  and  late  in  order  to  obtain  a  foothold. 

Mr.  Greiner  during  his  early  manhood  was  blest 
with  a  good  constitution  and  robust  health,  but 
the  machinery  finally  gave  way  under  the  exces- 
sive strain  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  he  is 
now  mainly  confined  to  his  house.  He,  however, 
managed  to  keep  up  until  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  home  and  a  competency,  and  he  added 
to  his  first  purchase  until  he  now  has  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres.  This  is  all  in  a 
productive  condition  and  eligibly  situated,  being 
two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  depot  at  Hanover, 
thus  being  convenient  to  mill  and  market. 

Mr.  Greiner  was  first  married,  in  1847,  to  Miss 
Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  Pickle,  an  early  settler  of 
this  county,  who  located  near  Leoni.  Of  this 
union  there  were  born  two  children,  only  one  of 
whom  is  living,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Eugene  Greiner, 
who  is  the  mother  of  three  children,  and  they  live 
on  the  home  farm.  Mrs.  Mary  (Pickle)  Greiner 
died  in  1852.  Mr.  Greiner  contracted  a  second 
marriage,  April  15,  1853,  with  Mrs.  Hannah  E. 
(Hinkley)  Wickman,  daughter  of  Ira  and  Hannah 
(S  hum  way)  Hinkley  and  widow  of  Frederick  Wick- 
man, who  died  in  Michigan  in  1853.  Mr.  Hinkley 
was  an  early  settler  of  this  State,  whence  he  came 
from  New  York  State  and  settled  near  Ann  Arbor. 
His  wife  died,  in  1831,  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Hinkley 
also  died  in  Michigan  in  1867.  They  were  the 
parents  of  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living, 
and  of  whom  Mrs.  Greiner  was  the  youngest  born. 
Her  birth  occurred  November  22,  1831,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  and  the  same  day  she  was  left  motherless. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greiner  have  no  children.  They 
are  warmly  interested  in  the  temperance  cause, 
being  strong  Prohibitionists,  Mr.  Greiner  voting 
with  this  party  and  Mrs.  Greiner  signalizing  her 
principles  by   her  membership  with  the  Woman's 
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Christian  Temperance  Union  and  laboring  as  she 
is  able  with  her  voice  and  influence  against  the  use 
and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks.  She  also 
belongs  to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greiner  are  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr.  Greiner  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
Van  Buren  and  identified  himself  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  with  which  he  remained  until  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican,  when,  feeling  that 
he  had  reason  to  change  his  tactics,  he  became 
the  warm  supporter  of  this  latter  party,  with  which 
he  has  since  affiliated.  He  keeps  himself  posted 
on  the  political  issues  of  the  day  and  is  a  friend  of 
education,  serving  as  a  Director  in  his  district  when 
he  was  able  and  giving  his  moral  support  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  farm,  he  owns  a  neat  and  tasty  resi- 
dence in  Hanover,  which  was  put  up  in  1874. 


yf  OSEPH  TOWNSON  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  residents  of  this  county,  where 
he  has  for  many  years  engaged  in  farming; 
he  is  now  living  at  Brooklyn,  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  life,  his  business  affairs  being 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  Joseph  N.  Townson.  Be- 
ginning his  residence  in  this  county  in  1835,  fie 
has  lived  to  see  the  wilderness  blossom  like  a  rose, 
beautiful  homes  spring  up  on  every  hand,  and 
churches  and  schoolhouses  dot  many  a  hillside,  lie 
and  his  estimable  wife  won  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  early  settlers  who  possessed  so  many  of 
the  sturdy  virtues  calculated  to  moke  life  pleasant 
even  in  the  midst  of  great  privations  and  hardships, 
and  who  shared  each  other's  burdens  and  enjoy- 
ments with  hearty  brotherly  kindness. 

The  natal  day  of  Mr.  Townson  was  August  20, 
1806,  and  his  birthplace  in  Hartford  Township, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  third  son  and 
fifth  child  in  a  family  of  ten  boys  and  girls,  and 
has  one  brother  and  two  sisters  yet  living,  all 
younger  than  himself.  He  was  reared  under  the 
parental   roof,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  farming 


I    and   tanning,  the  occupations  in   which   his  father 

I    was  engaged,  and  followed  the  same  in  his   native 

county  until  he  determined  to  found  a  home  on 

the  Western   frontier.     He  made  a  journey  as  far 

I    West  as  Chicago,  then  a  small  garrison  and  trading 

:    post,  bearing  an  appearance  very  unpromising  to 

J   one  accustomed  to  the  rolling    or  hilly  districts  of 

I   the  East,  it  being  low,  muddy,  and  seemingly  unfit 

for  any  practical  purpose.  He  could  not  be  induced 

to  purchase  land  in  that  swamp  and  returned  to  his 

home  with  his  mind  made  up  to  obtain  a  tract  of 

land  in  Michigan. 

In  September,  1835,  Mr.  Townson    with  his  wife 
and  two  children  bade  adieu    to  their  former  home 
and  crossed  the  lake  to  Detroit,  where  they  secured 
a  liverv  team  and    drove  to  Jackson  County,  mak- 
ing a  location  on  section  19,  in  what  is  now  Colum- 
bia Township.     The  land  was  obtained  from  the 
Government,  and  the    deed  was   signed  by   Martin 
Van   Buren,  then  President  of  the    United  States. 
Pitching    his   tent,    Mr.   Townson   commenced    to 
i   make   arrangments  to   locate  his    family  in   their 
I    little  board  shanty;  their  household  goods  had  been 
I    brought  from   Detroit   with    ox-teams.     The    one 
|    hundred    and    sixty    acres    which    comprised    the 
J    homestead  consisted  of  land  known  as  oak  openings, 
I   and  it  was  not  long  ere  soil  was  turned  and  farm- 
I    mg  operations   commenced  in  a  small  waj\      With 
|   all  his  native  energy  and  determination  Mr.  Town- 
son  labored  to  build  up  a  comfortable  home  and 
gain  such  means  as  would  enable   him  to   rear  his 
children  into  intelligent,  educated  and  refined  man- 
hood   and  wromanhood.     He    disposed  of    his  first 
purchase  in  the  county  and  bought  other  lands,  al- 
though at  present  he  owns  only  ninety-five  acres, 
investing  his  capital  in  a  different   way.     He  has 
been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  since  1863,  and  is  held 
in  high  regard  by  the  citizens. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Townson  was  celebrated  in 
Hartford,  Washington  Count}',  N.  Y.,  January  2, 
1828,  his  bride  being  Miss  Mary  R.  S.  White,  who 
was  born  in  Granville,  that  county.  Her  parents, 
Wilson  and  Mary  (Stebbins)  White,  were  natives 
of  Massachusetts  but  soon  after  their  marriage  set- 
tled in  the  Empire  State,  where  they  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Mrs.  White  died  August 
27,  181 9, 'at  the  age  of  forty-three  years;  her  hus- 
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band  survived  until  February  7,  1823,  when  he  too 
breathed  his  last,  being  then  fifty-three  years  old. 
Fie  was  a  farmer  and  lumberman  by  occupation  and 
together  with  his  wife  was  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Their  daughter,  having 
lost  her  parents  when  quite  young,  was  reared  by 
her  uncle  James  Bo  wen,  in  the  same  county.  She 
proved  a  valuable  assistance  to  her  husband  in  his 
efforts  to  attain  material  prosperity,  to  worthily 
train  their  children,  and  to  so  live  that  the  world 
might  be  better  for  their  presence.  Her  death  took 
place  in  Brooklyn,  June  26,  1887,  at  a  ripe  age, 
she  having  been  born  January  29,  1810.  She  and 
her  husband  had  been  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  for  many  years,  but  a  few  years  since  be- 
came identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  progeny  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townson  com- 
prised five  children,  three  of  wdiom  are  yet  living. 
George  E.  died  three  years  after  his  marriage,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one  years  and  eight  months,  being 
accidentally  killed  in  a  sawmill  at  St.  Charles, 
Mich.;  he  crossed  the  plains  in  the  spring  of  1850 
and  spent  seven  years  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Mary 
died  when  thirteen  months  old.  The  surviving 
members  of  the  household  band  are:  Mary,  Joseph 
N.,  and  Harriet  C.  Joseph  N.  married  Viola  A. 
Holley,  who  died  in  Brooklyn,  April  14,  1879, 
leaving  a  daughter,  Flora  Rebecca,  who  remains 
with  her  father  and  grandfather,  of  whom  she  is 
the  household  support  and  blessing. 

Mr.  Townson  was  for  some  years  a  Deacon  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  once  elected  Justice  of 
Peace,  and  has  been  Township  Clerk  for  several 
years.  He  cast  his  first  Presidential  ballot  for  An- 
drew Jackson,  but  since  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  identified  with  that  po- 
litical body. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Calvin  Townson, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  England 
parentage,  his  father  being  a  mechanic  who  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  the  old  Bay  State.  He  was  a 
Revolutionary  patriot,  during  his  service  assisting 
to  build  Ft.  Ann,  and  taking  part  in  several  active 
engagements.  Calvin  Townson  was  a  leather- 
maker  and  a  farmer.  He  removed  to  New  York 
before  his  marriage,  his  bride  being  Miss  Polly 
Covell,  of  Washington    County,  where  they    were 


married  and  began  their  wedded  life.  Mrs.  Town- 
son  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Covell,  who  was 
born  in  New  England,  of  English  parentage,  while 
his  wife  was  a  native  of  Holland.  Mr.  Covell  en- 
gaged it?  tilling  the  soil  in  the  Empire  State,  where 
he  and  his  wife  lived  many  years  and  where  both 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  After  his  marriage  Cal- 
vin Townson  purchased  a  tannery  of  the  man  under 
whom  he  learned  his  trade,  and  also  secured  some 
land  upon  which  he  farmed.  There  he  died  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  while 
his  wife  survived  until  March  31,  1867,  passing 
awa}'  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  and  one-half  years. 
Both  were  active  members  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
while,  politically,  he  was  first  in  sympathy  with 
the  Democratic  party,  but  later  became  a  stanch 
Republican. 

Accompanying  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Townson  we  present  a  lithographic  portrait  of  this 
honored  pioneer  of  Jackson  County. 


0~^~   ELSON    KELLEY.     This    gentleman    has 
1   been  an  eye-witness  of  and  participator  in 
,)  the  development  of  this  section  of  country 

since  his  boyhood,  and  has  manifested  a  degree  of 
energy  and  industry  highly  creditable.  He  has 
succeeded  in  his  agricultural  employment  until  he 
has  become  the  owner  of  a  comfortable  property, 
and  he  has  likewise  gained  the  good  will  of  his 
fellow-men  by  his  upright  life  and  kindly  nature. 
His  faithful  companion  has  nobly  borne  her  share 
in  the  trials  which  beset  their  way,  proving  herself 
a  true  helpmate,  and  rejoicing  with  him  in  every 
success  which  has  enabled  them  to  properly  rear 
their  family  and  ensure  their  own  comfort  in  de- 
clining years. 

The  family  from  which  Mr.  Kelley  traces  his 
descent  is  of  good  Irish  stock,  his  father  having 
been  Thomas  Kelley,  a  native  of  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  his  mother  Miss  Hannah  Daugherty,  of 
the  same  State.  After  their  marriage  Thomas 
Kelley  and  his  wife  began  life  together  on  a  farm 
in  Middleton,  N.  Y.,  where  five  sons  and  three 
daughters  were  born   to  them.     In  May,  1835,  the 
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entire  family  set  out  for  Michigan,  going  to  Buffalo, 
thence  crossing  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit,  and  continu- 
ing their  journey  into  the  Western  frontier  with  a 
team.  They  landed  in  Woodstock  Township, 
Lenawee  County,  where  the  husband  and  father 
obtained  a  tract  of  Government  land  on  section  5, 
which  became  their  place  of  abode.  A  primitive 
log  house  was  erected,  but  was  scarcely  completed 
when  the  father  died,  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  being  a  little  past  middle  life.  He  had  been 
a  hard-working  man  all  his  days,  and  a  good  citi- 
zen. His  death  was  occasioned  by  consumption. 
His  wife  survived  him  a  number  of  years,  her 
death  taking  place  in  Columbia  Township,  this 
county,  about  1870.  She  had  been  married  a  sec- 
ond time,  her  last  husband  being  Adam  Hawley, 
now  deceased. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  sixth  in  order 
of  birth  in  the  parental  household,  and  was  born 
July  6,  1823.  Not  long  after  he  entered  his  teens, 
the  family  came  to  Michigan,  where  the  father  died 
and  he  began  to  earn  his  own  living.  He,  how- 
ever, made  his  home  with  his  mother  the  most  of 
the  time  until  he  became  of  age,  when  he  was 
united  in  marriage  in  the  same  township  with  Miss 
Margaret  J.  Brooks.  This  worthy  lady  was  born 
in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  January  25,  1823,  her 
parents  being  Merchant  and  Mary  (Every)  Brooks, 
natives  of  the  same  county.  There  they  were 
reared  and  married,  identifiying  themselves  with 
the  agricultural  classes  and  remaining  in  their  na- 
tive county  some  years.  In  the  fall  of  1835  they 
turned  their  faces  Westward,  settling  on  Govern- 
ment land  in  Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  where  they 
made  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  By  dint  of  hard 
work  and  energy,  they  ere  long  had  a  good  farm, 
which  they  made  their  home  during  the  rest  of  their 
days.  Mr.  Brooks  died  when  about  three-score 
years  of  age,  his  wife  surviving  to  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two years.  Both  belonged  to  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  Mr.  Brooks  was  a  Democrat  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Kelley  is  the  third  child  and 
second  daughter  born  to  her  parents.  She  had  not 
passed  her  girlhood  when  they  came  to  Michigan, 
where  her  education  was  completed,  her  home 
being,  with    her    parents  until  her  marriage.     She 


and  her  husband  then  located  on  the  farm  which 
they  still  occupy,  and  which  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  on  section  31,  Columbia 
Township,  Jackson  County.  Beginning  with  the 
moderate  accommodations  and  household  goods 
which  were  customary  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage and  in  frontier  settlements,  they  gradually 
improved  their  surroundings  until  their  home  be- 
came one  of  the  comfortable,  finely-improved  and 
highly-cultivated  estates  of  the  county.  Mr.  Kel- 
ley also  owns  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Woodstock 
Township,  Lenawee  County. 

The  happy  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  has 
been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  four  children,  and 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of 
two — Maryette  and  an  infant  unnamed.  The  liv- 
ing are — Merchant,  whose  biography  occupies 
another  page  in  this  volume;  and  Eva,  the  wife  of 
John  Flint,  who  owrns  and  occupies  eighty  acres  of 
land  in  the  same  township.  Mr.  Kelley  gives  his 
vote  and  influence  to  the  Democratic  party.  Mrs. 
Kelley  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Their 
life  and  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  afford  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  uprightness,  reliability  and 
good  will,  and  they  merit  the  place  which  they 
hold  in  the  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens. 


fS^S - 


^  /  EREMIAH  M.  DU  BOIS.  A  career  of  per- 
severing industry,  persistently  followed,  has 
resulted,  as  it  usually  does  in  the  case  of 
every  man,  in  placing  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice in  a  position  wheie  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  all 
of  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
We  find  him  pleasantly  situated  as  the  owner  of  a 
fine  farm  on  section  33,  Columbia  Township,wrhile  m 
addition  to  agricultural  pursuits  he  also  gives  con- 
siderable attention  to  milling,  being  the  owner  of 
the  DuBois  County  Line  Mills,  which  are  situated 
east  of  Kelly's  Corners,  and  have  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  indispensable  institutions  of  this 
part  of  the  county. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  DuBois  embraces  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  choice  land,  well  developed  and 
embellished  with  a  fine  set  of  frame  buildings.     He 
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is  also  the  owner  of  valuable  farm  property  in  Alli- 
don  Township,  Ingham  County,  which  is  also  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  and  supplied    with   good 
buildings.     With  the  exception  of  two  years  spent    j 
in  Ingham  County,  Mr.  DuBois  has  lived  upon  his    j 
present  farm  since  I860. 

Prior  to  his  removal  to  this  county  Mr.  DuBois  j 
had  been  a  resident  of  Washtenaw  County,  of  which  j 
his  father  was  an  early  pioneer.  The  latter  settled  j 
in  Lodi  Township  and  there  J.  M.  was  born,  Au-  j 
gust  28,  1833.  The  father,  Jacob  D.  DuBois,  a  j 
native  of  Fayette  Township,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  j 
was  born  April  10,  1808,  and  was  the  son  of  Mar-  j 
tin  DuBois,  who  was  likewise  born  there.  He  came  ! 
of  French  and  Holland-Dutch  stock  which  traced  its  | 
descent  to  the  old  Jans  ancestry,  which  owns  an  es-  ! 
tate  by  that  name  in  New  York  City. 

Martin  DuBois  was  a  patriot  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  doing  gallant  service,  although  a  private, 
in  many  of  the  battles  whose  final  result  was  Amer-    j 
ican  liberty.     During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he    | 
was   the  recipient  of  a  pension    from    the  Govern-    | 
ment.     His    son    Martin    was  reared   in  his  native    ! 
county,  where   he  learned  blacksmithing  and  later 
engaged  in  farming.     Upon  arriving  at  manhood 
he  married  Miss  Margaret  Avery;  she  was  born  in 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  of  English  ancestry,    j 
The  young  couple  commenced  their  wedded  life  on 
a  farm  in  Fayette  Township,  Seneca  County,  where    j 
their  children  were  born  and  reared,  and  remained 
there  until  after  some  of  them  were  married. 

Fnally,  in  1830,  parents  and  children,  including 
sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  set  out  for  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  the  journey  being  made  as 
early  as  1830.  They  went  on  the  canal  to  Buffalo 
and  thence  by  boat  to  Detroit,  at  which  point  they 
took  teams  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Lodi 
Township,  Washtenaw  County.  They  comprised 
some  of  the  very  first  settlers  of  that  region  and 
established  a  home  in  the  timber  upon  land  ob- 
tained from  the  Government.  The  toils  and  hard- 
ships which  they  endured  are  among  the  unwritten 
records  of  that  time,  but  Martin  DuBois  and  his 
excellent  wife  lived  to  see  the  wilderness  trans- 
formed into  the  abode  of  a  civilized  and  prosper- 
ous people,  themselves  in  a  comfortable  home  and 
their  children  grown  up  around  them  and  well  set- 


tled in  life.  These  two  who  had  traveled  life's 
journey  so  long  together  were  only  separated  at  its 
close  a  few  days,  and  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the 
cemetery  at  Bunker  Hill,  Ingham  County. 

Martin  DuBois  was  eighty -six  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  demise,  and  his  good  wife  only  a  few 
years  younger.  While  residents  of  their  native 
State  they  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
but  after  coming  to  Michigan  identified  themselves 
with  the  Presbyterians,  whose  doctrine  was  simi- 
lar. They  were  good  and  worthy  people  in  their 
lives  and  in  death  are  not  forgotton. 

Jacob  D.  DuBois  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  ten 
children,  four  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  he  is  the 
sole  surviving    member  of   his  family.     He  spent 
the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  under  the  par- 
ental roof  in  his  native  township  and  was  there  first 
married  to  Miss   Elizabeth  Van  Riper.     This  lady 
was  born  about  1812,  in  the  same  township  as  her 
husband  and  was  the  daughter  of  J.  C.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Van  Vlocken)  Van  Riper,  who  were  natives 
of    New    Jersey  and    of    Holland -Dutch  ancestry. 
!    After  marriage  they  lived  for  some  years  in  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  then    in   1830  accompanied  the  Du 
■    Bois   family  to   Michigan,  settling    in  Washtenaw 
County  and  there    spent    the    remainder    of   their 
I    days,  passing  away  at  a  ripe  old  age.     Members  of 
the  same  caravan,  Jacob   D.  DuBois  and   his  wife, 
!   after   reaching   Michigan,  settled   on  Government 
land  in  Lodi  Township,  Washtenaw  County,  and 
I   soon  afterward  experienced  their  first  affliction  in 
I    the  loss  of  their  child  which  had  been  born  to  them 
|   in  New  York    State.     Mrs.   Eliza   DuBois   subse- 
I    quently  became  the  mother  of  six  more  children  and 
;    departed  this  life  in   1849,  while  comparatively  a 
young  woman,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  The  purity 
I    of  her  life  and   the   amiability  of    her    disposition 
i    endeared  her  not  only  to  her  family  but  to  a  large 
!   circle    of    friends.     She    was    possessed  of  all   the 
I    Christian  virtues,  and  was  a  consistent  member  of 
I    the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Clinton. 
!        The  father  of  our  subject  married  for  his  second 
j    wife  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Kelley)  Banker,  the  matriage 
!   taking  place  at  her  home  in  Bridgewater  Township. 
I    This  lady  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1803,  and  was  there   first  married,  coming  subse- 
quently  with    her  husband,  Frederick   Banker,  to 
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Johnstown,  Barry  County,  this  State,  where  he 
died,  leaving"  his  widow  with  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  DuBois  no 
children  were  born.  Both  she  and  her  husband, 
who  are  now  ripe  in  years,  make  their  home  with 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Although  quite  well 
advanced  in  years,  their  faculties  are  comparatively 
unimpaired  and  they  are  spending  a  ripe  old  age 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life's  comforts,  not  the  least 
among  which  is  the  esteem  of  many  friends. 

J.  M.  DuBois  received  careful  parental  training 
and  a  somewhat  limited  education  in  the  pioneer 
schools.  He  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  mother's  death  and  subsequently  made  his  home 
with  his  father  and  stepmother  until  reaching  his 
majority,  when  he  left  the  parental  roof  and  came 
to  this  county.  He  secured  land  in  Columbia  Town- 
ship, where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  home  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  was  married,  in 
March,  1858,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Hart.  Mrs.  DuBois 
was  born  in  Pompeii  Township,  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  August  28,  1831,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Lydia  (Duell)  Hart,  who  were  likewise 
natives  of  that  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  were 
reared  and  married  in  Onondaga  County  and  lived 
there  until  after  the  birth  of  four  children,  one  of 
whom  died  there.  Then,  coming  to  Michigan, 
they  located  on  a  tract  of  wild  land  in  Columbia 
Township,  this  county,  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  which  Mr.  Hart  carried  on  successfully 
and  built  up  a  comfortable  home.  He  and  his 
estimable  wife  continued  to  live  on  that  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  until  their  decease. 
Mrs.  Hart  preceded  her  husband  to  the  silent  land 
two  years,  dying  in  1871  after  having  attained  the 
age  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  Mr.  Hart  died  in 
February,  1873,  aged  seventy-four.  They  were 
people  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  township  and 
consistent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  DuBois  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  children  bom  to  her  parents  and  was  the 
only  survivor.  Her  sister  was  married  and  died  in 
Michigan.  Her  brother  Lucius  died  in  Oregon. 
Miss  Mary  was  well  reared  and,  taking  kindly  to 
her  books  developed  into  a  capable  and  efficient 
teacher,  which  profession  she  followed  four  years 
before  her  marriage.     Her  union  with  our  subject 


has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  nine  children,  three  of 
whom,  Horace,  Eliza  and  Jacob,  died  young.  Mary 
E.  is  the  wife  of  Cyrus  Cook,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
residing  on  section  34,  Columbia  Township;  Del* 
mer  D.  remains  at  home  with  his  parents;  Myra  E. 
is  th-3  wife  of  Morris  Smith  and  resides  in  Alliden, 
Ingham  County;  Lucius  H.  Clarence  E.  and  Flor- 
ence 11.  (the  latter  two  twins)  also  continue  under 
the  parental  roof. 

Mr.  DuBois  meddles  very  little  with  political 
affairs,  but  is  a  stanch  friend  of  temperance  and 
gives  his  support  to  the  Prohibition  party.  The 
family  occupies  no  secondary  position  among  the 
best  citizens  of  Columbia  Township. 


ILLIAM  H.  PALMER,  M.D.  has  the  honor 

LY/V//  °^  ne*n£  one  °f  tlie  first  wnite  children 
Wty  oorn  in  this  county,  his  birth  occurring  in 
what  was  then  the  embryo  town  of  Jackson,  August 
8,  1  839.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  the  county  his 
entire  life  and  is  thus  intimately  associated  with  all 
its  interests.  He  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  leading 
pioneers  of  Michigan,  Joshua  Palmer,  who  was  born 
in  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Joshua  Palmer,  Sr.,  was  born  on  the 
North  River  in  New  York  State,  and  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Wayne  County.  He  carried  on 
farming  and  kept  an  hotel  and  spent  his  last  years 
in  the  village  of  Sodus.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
wife  was  Mary  Clark  and  both  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age. 

Joshua  Palmer,  Jr.  was  the  eighth  in  a  family  of 
ten  children  and  when  twelve  years  old  was  appren- 
ticed to  learn  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  In  1836 
he  joined  M.  M.  Ford  and  his  two  sons,  Jerry  and 
William  Ford,  Jr.,  and  the  three  set  out  overland 
through  Canada  to  Michigan  Territory,  arriving  at 
the  present  site  of  Jackson  on  the  10th  ■  of  May, 
opening  the  first  blacksmith  shop  in  the  place  and 
made  the  iron  work  for  the  first  flouring-mill  built 
here.  Jackson  was  then  a  hamlet  of  probably  one 
hundred  people.  Mr.  Palmer  later  contracted  for 
the  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  first  rail- 
road  having  Jackson  for  its  terminal  point,     In 
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1849  on  account  of  ill  health  he  went  to  California 
by  the  water  route  and  remained  on  the  Pacific 
Slope  for  fifteen  months. 

Upon  returning  to  Michigan  Mr.  Palmer  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  at  Jackson  in  partnership 
with  Otis  Bean  and  Joseph  Cowden.  He  continued 
in  active  business  until  1869  and  then  retired.  The 
mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Stevens)  Palmer,  was  born 
December  25,  1818,  eight  miles  from  the  present 
site  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Seneca  Stevens,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
the  son  of  a  tailor  who  prosecuted  his  calling  at 
Onondaga  Hill  for  a  time,  then  removed  to  Canada 
and  settled  near  Toronto,  where  he  spent  his  last 
days. 

Grandfather  Stevens  when  reaching  man's  estate 
was  married  in  Mareellus,  N.  Y.,  and  a  few  years 
later  removed  to  Canada,  locating  near  Toronto. 
In  1820  he  went  back  to  New  York  State  and  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  Penfield,  Monroe  County,  upon 
which  he  resided  six  }rears.  His  next  removal  was  to 
Allegany  Count}',  N.Y., where  he  put  up  a  log  house, 
cleared  a  portion  of  his  land  and  resided  there  until 
1836.  Then  he  came  to  Michigan  Territory  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Sandstone  Town- 
ship. The  journey  was  made  by  team  to  Buffalo, 
to  Detroit  by  the  lake  and  thence  by  team  again  to 
this  county.  He  purchased  land  in  Sandstone 
Township  and  put  up  a  log  house  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  clear  the  farm  and  resided  there  until 
his  death.  His  wife,  Mary  (Green)  Stevens  was  a 
native  of  New  York  State  and  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  (Hill)  Green,  who  were  also  born 
there.  She  died  at  the  old  homestead  in  Sandstone 
Township.  Of  the  four  children  born  to  the  par- 
ents of  our  subject,  two  died  in  infancy.  Annis 
M.  became  the  wife  of  John  Campbell  and  resides 
in  Jackson. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  pursued  his  first  lessons 
in  the  schools  of  Jackson  and  in  1858  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Gorham,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  profession  in  this  State.  The 
following  year  he  attended  lectures  in  the  State 
University.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
Hospital  Steward,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
post  of  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Ninth  Michigan 


Infantry.  This  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  operated  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama.  Dr.  Palmer  continued 
with  the  army  until  1864,  receiving  then  his  hon- 
orable discbarge,  his  term  of  service  having 
expired.  Daring  that  year  he  suffered  from  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs  and  after  his  recovery  resumed 
practice  and  for  two  years  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Cyrus  Smith.  Later  he  was  the  partner  of  Dr. 
Davis  two  years  and  after  that  practiced  alone.  He 
has  been  an  extensive  reader  and  his  close  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession  has  resulted  in  a 
career  of  more  than  ordinary  success. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  married  in  July,  1873,  to  Miss 
Mary  M.  Wolcott.  This  lady  was  born  in  Hanover, 
this  county,  December  1,  1856,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Wolcott,  a  native  of  New  York  State. 
Her  paternal  grandfather,  Solomon  Wolcott,  like- 
wise born  in  the  Empire  State,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  this  county,  settling  in  Spring 
Arbor  Township  where  he  improved  several  farms 
and  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To 
the  Doctor  and  his  estimable  lady  there  has  been 
born  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  Clara  May.  Po- 
litically, Dr.  Palmer  votes  the  straight  Republican 
ticket.  He  has  been  prominent  in  local  affairs 
serving  twelve  years  as  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  also  twelve  consecutive 
years  on  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  the 
first  President  of  Jackson  City  Council  and  has 
always  been  the  supporter  of  those  enterprises 
calculated  to  advance  its  best  interests. 


near 


M.  COYKENDALL.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
1889,  one  of  the  many  pleasant  homes  of 
Concord  Township  was  the  scene  of  a  happy 
event.  Guests  gathered  there  from  far  and 
All  faces  from  laughing  childhood  to  feeble 
age  reflected  the  brightness  of  the  occasion,  which 
was  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  of  the  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coykendall.  Not  only  were  all  the  members  of 
the  family  present,  but   eight  of  the  guests  of  the 
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original  wedding  added  to  the  interest  and  pleasure 
of  the  day.  The  years  that  had  passed  had  whitened 
the  locks  of  the  bride  and  groom,  had  dimmed  the 
eves  and  placed  furrows  on  the  brows,  but  time  has 
dealt  kindly  with  them,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  their  many  friends  that  years  of  continued 
happiness  and  prosperity  are  yet  before  them. 

Prior  to  a  detailed  mention  of  the  events  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  life  of  ar.y  man,  it  is  well  to  re- 
cord briefly  his  ancestry.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Coykendall  was  Joel  Coykendall,  who  was  born  in 
Deckertown,  N.  J.,  August  6,  1772.  The  grand- 
father, Joseph  Coykendall,  was  a  native  of  Holland 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  on  the 
Mohawk  River.  There  he  became  a  prominent 
farmer,  and  also  engaged  in  milling  and  stove 
business.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  on  the  Mohawk,  and  died 
at  Deckertown  a  wealthy  man.  His  son  Joel  was 
likewise  a  farmer,  and  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
After  marriage  he  removed  from  his  home  in  New 
Jersey  to  New  York  State  and  located  near  Auburn. 
Later  he  pre-empted  a  claim  in  Starkey  Township, 
Yates  County,  where  his  children  were  born.  He 
accumulated  a  competence,  and  besides  engaging  in 
farming,  also  managed  a  distillery.  Unfortunately 
he  lost  almost  all  his  possessions  by  going  bail  for 
a  constable  and  collector,  who  got  away  with 
$5,000.  This  Joel  Coykendall  had  to  pay,  in  order 
to  do  which  he  was  compelled  to  sell  one  hundred 
acres  of  his  land  and  mortgage  the  remainder. 

In  1852  Joel  Coykendall  removed  to  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  farmed  in  Richmond  Town- 
ship. Afterward  he  sold  this  and  bought  property 
in  Springwater,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
when  he  was  nearly  three  score  and  ten  years  old. 
He  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  his 
religious  belief.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  in 
her  girlhood  Margaret  Struble,  and  was  born  in 
Deckertown,  N.  J.  Her  paternal  grandfather  came 
to  America  from  Germany,  settling  in  New  Jersey, 
where  he  died.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
our  subject's  mother  came  West  and  ms»de  her 
home  with  her  son,  J.  M.,  where  she  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty- two  j^ears. 

A  family  of  ten  children  came  to  bless  the  union 
of  Joel  and   Margaret   Coykendall,  and  of    these 


nine  grew  to  maturity.  They  are  as  follows: 
Mary,  Betsey,  Charity,  John,  Daniel,  all  of  whom 
are  deceased;  Sally,  whose  whereabouts  are  un- 
known; Catherine,  deceased;  J.  M.,  our  subject, 
and  Caroline,  Mrs.  Lamont,  of  Maringo,  Mich.  Our 
subject  was  born  in  Starkey,  Yates  County,  N.  Y., 
March  30,  1816.  He  lived  there  until  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  and  was  early  set  to  work  on  the 
farm.  His  schooling  was  meager,  being  limited  to 
subscription  schools  in  log  houses.  In  1832  he 
came  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  showed 
such  good  management  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm 
for  his  father,  that  he  was  given  entire  control 
of  it. 

The  wife  of  our  subject  was  Miss  Sophia  Wind- 
field,  and  they  were  united  in  marriage  May  10, 
1839.  Mrs.  Coykendall  is  the  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Mary  (Wilson)  Windfield,  both  born  in  New 
Jersey.  They  were  united  in  marriage  in  New  Jer- 
sey, the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Elder 
Briggs,  of  Richmond  Township.  Their  home  was 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y., 
whence  they  removed  to  Ontario  County,  the  same 
State,  and  there  the  mother  died.  The  father  was 
a  farmer  in  Canadice  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
steadfast  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Mrs.  Coykendall  was  one  of  ten  children, 
namely:  Eliza,  deceased;  Horace,  a  resident  of 
Jackson;  Sal  la,  who  died  in  New  Jersey;  Joseph, 
who  lives  in  Mosherville;  William,  in  Kansas; 
Sophia;  Mary,  (Mrs.  Bush)  of  Dakota;  Ann,  who 
died  in  Jackson;  Emily  and  John,  who  live  in  Jack- 
son. Sophia,  Mrs.  Coykendall,  was  born  in  Yates 
County,  N.  Y  ,  January  28,  1818,  and  in  1834  ac- 
companied her  parents  to  New  York.  She  is  an 
excellent  woman,  possessed  of  strong  characteris- 
tics, native  common  sense  and  charms  all  who  come 
within  her  immediate  influence.  She  has  been  for 
fifty  years  her  husband's  faithful  stand-by,  a 
thoughtful  mother,  and  one  who  has  devoted  her 
life  to  those  near  and  dear  to  her.  Especially  does 
her  husband  rely  more  and  more  upon  her  care  and 
affection,  for  with  increasing  years  his  eyes  have 
grown  dim  and  his  active  labors  have  gradually 
been  laid  aside. 

After  residing   in  Springwater  and  operating  Ida 
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father's  farm  until  1847,  our  subject  came  to  Mich- 
igan, journeying  as  far  as  Buffalo  by  team,  thence 
by  boat  to  Toledo,  and  from  there  by  team  to 
Grass  Lake  via  the  cotton  wood  swamps.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  secured  work  on  the  railroad  along 
with  a  crowd  of  rough  laborers.  A  few  days  after 
he  commenced  this  work  he  was  appointed  boss  of 
a  track-laying  gang  of  fourteen  men,  twelve  of 
whom  were  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  They  com- 
pleted that  winter  three  miles  of  track,  which  was 
the  extent  of  their  work.  Mr.  Coykendall  had  a 
large  house  at  that  time,  and  his  wife  boarded  the 
hands,  besides  doing  all  of  her  own  work  and  tak- 
ing care  of  her  famil}-. 

In  the  spring  of   the  ensuing  year  Mr.  Coyken- 
dall resigned  and  purchased  fifty- one  acres  of  land 
near  Grass  Lake,  later  adding   forty  acres,  so  that 
he  soon  had  ninety-one  acres  of  improved  land.  On 
this  he  lived  for  three  years,  then,  selling  it,  went 
to  Leoni  Township  and  bought  a  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  on  which  he  raised  one  crop. 
He  sold  it  at  a  profit  of  $500,   and   rented  a  farm 
near  Grass  Lake  for  three  years.     This  estate  com- 
prised one   hundred   and  twenty-six  acres  of  land, 
and  after  holding  it  for  nine  months,  he  sold  it  for 
$1,600  more  than  it  cost    him.     His  next  purchase 
was   one  hundred   and  twenty  acres  near  Jackson, 
for  which  he  was  soon  offered  $900  more  than   he 
paid  for  it.     This  offer  he  refused   and   resided  on 
the   place   nine  years.     He  added  to  the  original 
purchase  by  buying  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  ad- 
joining, going  in  debt  for  the  same.     Engaging  in 
the  sheep  business,  he  met  with   fair  success   and 
after  nine   years  sold   it  for  $7,500    profit,  besides 
having   $1,100  out  on    interest.     Flis  next  invest- 
ment was  the  purchase   of  eighty  acres  near  Jack- 
son, which  he  embellished  with  good  buildings  and 
in  1863  traded  it    for  his  present  farm,  making  on 
the  trade  $1,600.     His  farm  cost  him  $10,000  and 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  the  money 
being  paid    in  cash.     Three  years  later  he  was  of- 
fered   $20,000  for  it,    but   refused.     Besides   this 
property  he  has  aided  his  children  to  the  extent  of 
about  $14,000. 

At  one  time  our  subject  was  the  largest  stock- 
buyer  in  the  county  and  his  place  in  Jackson 
County   was  called  the  Drover's    Home,     Stock- 


buyers  would  always  come  and  stay  with  him  to 
have  him  go  with  them  and  buy  stock.  For  ser- 
vices in  this  direction  he  received  from  $12  to  $14 
per  day.  He  furnished  cattle  for  the  prison  and 
bought  for  Kent,  at  Jackson,  as  many  as  5,000 
head  of  sheep  at  one  time.  He  formerly  drove  all 
over  the  country  buying  sheep,  in  which  business 
he  made  money.  He  has  had  some  unusually  fine 
merino  sheep  and  was  one  of  the  largest  sheep- 
owners  in  the  county,  as  well  as  a  fine  judge  of 
wool.  He  also  raises  good  grades  of  hogs  and  cat- 
tle as  well  as  fine  bred  horses.  The  estate  contains 
all  necessary  out-buildings,  has  two  barns,  and  a 
well-kept  lawn  with  a  commodious  residence. 

All  of  the  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Co}T- 
kendali  are  living,  viz:  Melvin  W.,  who  enlisted 
in  the  Third  Michigan  Cavalry,  Company  E,  in 
1861,  when  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  taken 
sick  after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  his  father,  going 
down  there,  procured  his  honorable  discharge 
through  the  influence  of  ex-Gov.  Blair.  He  owns 
an  eighty-acre  tract  of  land  in  Concord  Township, 
but  is  now  traveling  for  a  harness  firm  in  Albion. 
May  A.  is  married  to  Warren  Palmer,  a  farmer  in 
Jefferson,  this  county;  Marvin  II.  has  been  a  mer- 
chant and  postmaster  at  Devareaux,  and  is  now  a 
farmer  in  Calhoun  County.  Merritt  B.  owns  and 
operates  two  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  in  Calhoun 
County.  Marilla  is  a  graduate  of  Albion  College, 
and  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  L.  Dodds,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister  at  Kalamazoo. 

Our  subject  has  held  various  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility  and  was  Constable  during  the  late 
war  and  for  years  had  some  wonderful  experiences. 
He  arrested  Lawyer  Burnette  after  several  others 
had  failed,  and  in  order  to  capture  him,  was  com- 
pelled to  fight  with  him,  but  gained  mastery  at 
length  and  took  him  to  jail.  The  lawyer  had  him 
arrested  for  assault  and  battery,  but  our  subject 
gained  the  suit,  and  when  he  was  freed,  took  the 
man  back  to  jail.  Then  Mr.  Burnette  had  him  tried 
for  false  imprisonment,  but  was  again  defeated.  It 
was  one  of  the  biggest  trials  of  the  day.  Burnette 
had  been  charged  with  placing  obstructions  on  the 
railroad. 

In  1853  Mr.  Coykendall  joined  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist   Church,    in    which    he    was.    appointed 
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Class-Leader  and  served  as  such  for  ten  years.  On 
coming  here,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  there  being  no  organization  of  his  par- 
ticular denomination.  He  served  as  Class  Leader 
for  sixteen  years,  but  finally  left  that  church  on 
account  of  the  leniency  displayed  toward  a  former 
member  who  had  been  properly  expelled.  Then  he 
put  his  membership  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  in  Concord  Township,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously aided  financially.  He  has  been  Class-Leader 
there  since  he  first  united  with  the  church.  He  is 
also  Steward  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to  confer- 
ence. Politically,  he  is  a  strong  Republican,  and 
helped  eat  "Johnny  cake"  at  the  Harrison  election 
in  1840.  He  has  often  served  on  juries,  and  has 
assisted  in  building  schools  and  colleges. 


7/  L  L  E  N    LYONS.      No  man    in   Jackson 
fWfuA\     County  has  probably  done  more  to  facili  • 
tate  its  agricultural  interests  than  Mr.  Ly- 
ons,  a  practical  farmer  in   good    circum- 
stances, who,  by  his  own  diligence  and  perseverance 
has  instituted  one  of  its  most  complete  homesteads. 
Not  only  is  he  a  thorough  and  skillful  farmer,  but 
he  is  a    liberal  and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  the 
leader  in  all  enterprises  calculated  to  be   of  public 
benefit.     Intelligent  and  well-informed,   he  keeps 
himself  thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  the  leading 
events  of  the  day,  and  in  fact  is   a  model   citizen. 
His  amiable  and  excellent  wife  also  deserves  more 
than  a  mere  mention,  having  been  the  efficient  help- 
mate of  her  husband  in  all  his  worthy  undertak- 
ings, a  kind  mother  to  her  children,  and  a  hospit- 
able   Christian  lady,  who   is   beloved   by  all  who 
know  her.     Their  pleasant  and  attractive  home  is 
the  frequent  resort  of  the  many  friends  whom  they 
have  drawn  around  them,  by  not  only  their  social 
traits,  but  the  moral  and  substantial  elements   of 
character  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  good  society. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born   in  Monroe 
County,  this  State,   October  10,.  1832,  and  is  the 
third  child  of  Edward  B.  and  Clarinda  (Bass)  Ly- 
ons, who  were  natives  of  New   York  State,     The 


parents  were  reared  and  married  in  their  native 
State,  whence  they  came  to  Michigan  at  an  early 
day,  settling  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Monroe 
County.  His  father  occupied  himself  as  a  farmer 
during  the  years  of  his  active  life,  but  spent  his  last 
days  in  the  town  of  Dundee,  dying  January,  1867. 
The  mother  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  James  Draper,  in  Summit  Township,  Jackson 
County,  November  20,  1889.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, four  of  whom  are  living. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his  early  years 
at  the  parental  homestead,  continuing  a  resident  of 
his  native  county  until  1859.     Then,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-seven  years,  he  came  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  to  this  county,  settling  in  Summit  Township, 
of  which  he  has  since  been  a  resident.    He  was  mar- 
ried in  Dundee,  Monroe  County,  April   30,  1854, 
to  Miss  Lucy  Jane,  daughter  of  Harvey  and  Eliza 
(Benedict)  Ingalls.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingalls  were  na- 
tives  of    New   York  State,  whence   they   came   to 
Michigan  after  their  marriage,  and  were  numbered 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Washtenaw  County. 
Later  they  removed  to  Monroe  County,  where  Mr. 
Ingalls  died  September  1,  1839.     Mrs.  Ingalls  sub- 
sequently married  Norton  Miller.     After  his  death 
she  married  William  H.  Myers ;  lie  is  also  deceased. 
No  children  were  born  of  the  last  marriages.     The 
mother  is  still  living,  being  ripe  in  years,  and  makes 
her  home  with  Mrs.  Lyons.     Her  only  child,  Lucy 
Jane,  was  born  in  Eden,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1833,  and  was  one  year  old  when  coming 
to   Michigan    with    her  parents.     She    obtained    a 
common-school  education,  and  became  familiar,  un- 
der the  careful  training  of   her  excellent  mother, 
with   all  useful  household    duties.     Of    her  union 
with  our    subject    there    have    been    born    eleven 
chllidren,  nine  of  whom  are  living.     The  eldest, 
Mary    E.,  is    the    wife  of    William    WykofT,    and 
lives  in   the    city    of   Jackson;    Charles    E.    mar- 
ried   Miss    Sarah  A.    Miles,  and    is    a  resident  of 
Summit  Township;    Edwin  E.  married  Miss   Eva 
Creech,  and  occupies  himself  at  farming  in   Napo- 
lian  Township;  Lucy  J.  is  the  wife  of  Edgar  Lee, 
of   Summit   Township;    Hattie   B.,    Mrs.    William 
Creech,  is  a  resident  of  Jackson;  Jessie  E.   is  the 
wife  of  George  Booth,  of  Columbia;  Lula  C.   is  a 
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teacher  in  Jackson  County,  Mich.;  Bertha  M.,  and 
Allen  D.  remain  at  home  with  their  parents.  Two 
little  ones  have  been  called  from  the  household  cir- 
cle by  death:  Emma,  who  died  when  a  little  over 
two  years  old,  and  Freddie  A.,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

The  Lyons  homestead  includes  three  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  choice  land,  embellished  with  a  neat 
and  convenient  set  of  farm  buildings,  including-  a 
comfortable  house  and  especially  fine  barns.  Every- 
thing about  the  premises  indicates  the  thrift  and 
enterprise  of  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Lyons,  politi- 
cally, is  a  sound  Republican,  while  his  estimable 
wife  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


BRAHAM  RAYMOND.  Sandstone  Town 
ship  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  having 
for  its  first  settlers  men  of  stamina  and 
character  who  allowed  no  slight  emergency 
to  turn  them  from  their  purpose  when  becoming 
settlers  of  the  frontier.  The  subject  of  this  notice 
was  in  no  wise  behind  his  compeers  in  this  respect 
and  his  form  is  a  familiar  one  among  the  people  of 
this  part  of  Jackson  County.  His  home  lies  on  sec- 
tion 4,  this  comprising  a  well-tilled  farm  of  fifty- 
three  acres,  provided  with  substantial  buildings 
and  all  the  machinery  necssary  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  proprietor  has  made 
for  himself  a  good  record  and  stands  well  among 
the  solid  men  of  his  neighborhood. 

A  native  of  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond was  born  December  16,  1834,  and  is  the  son 
of  Israel  and  Rosanna  (Gibbs)  Raymond,  who  were 
of  New  England  birth  and  ancestry,  and  who  emi- 
grated to  the  Empire  State  at  an  early  day,settling  in 
the  wilderness.  At  that  time  much  sickness  prevailed 
there,  which  was  a  part  of  the  old  Holland  Pur- 
chase, but  they  maintained  their  ground,  made  for 
themselves  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  clearing  up  a 
good  farm  and  there  spent  their  last  days.  Mr. 
Raymond  died  in  July,  1879.  His  excellent  wife 
survived  him  ten  years,  her  death  taking  place  in 
April,  1889. 

To  the  parents  of  Mr,  Raymond  there  was  born 


a  large  family  of  children,  uine  of  whom  are  still 
living.  Mareno  is  a  resident  of  Tompkins  Town- 
ship, this  county;  Abraham,  our  subject,  is  next  to 
the  eldest;  Sally  is  the  wife  of  Lyman  Eastman  of 
Attica,  N.  Y. ;  Amanda  is  also  a  resident  of  Attica; 
Adelbert  continues  his  residence  in  his  native  State 
of  New  York;  Lovisa  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Fenton 
of  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. ;  Samantha,  Mrs.  Bush, 
lives  in  Kalamazoo,  this  State ;  Emma  is  married  and 
in  New  York  State;  and  one  other  daughter. 

Abraham,  our  subject,  spent  his  boyhood  and 
youth  in  his  native  county  and  assisted  in  clearing 
the  farm,  being  put  to  work  at  an  early  age,  and 
acquired  those  habits  of  industry  which  have  fol- 
lowed him  all  through  life.  His  advantages,  educa- 
tionally, were  far  less  than  those  enjoyed  by  the 
young  men  of  to-day,  even  in  the  country  districts. 
He,  however,  availed  himself  of  the  books  and 
and  newspapers  which  came  in  his  way  and  thus 
managed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

In  1857,  when  a  young  man  of  twenty- three 
years,  Mr.  Raymond  came  to  this  county  and  first 
employed  himself  as  a  farm  laborer  and  then  oper- 
ated on  rented  land  for  a  number  of  years.  By  a 
course  of  great  industry,  prudence  and  economy, 
he,  in  1868,  was  enabled  to  secure  the  land  which 
constitutes  his  present  homestead  and  where  he  set- 
tled that  same  year.  It  had  undergone  but  slight 
improvement  and  was  mostly  covered  with  timber, 
which  Mr.  Raymond  cut  down  largely  with  his  own 
hands.  His  homestead  comprises  fifty-three  acres 
which  he  has  brought  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation 
and  which  not  only  yields  him  a  comfortable  in- 
come, but  from  the  proceeds  therefrom  he  has  been 
enabled  to  lay  by  something  for  his  declining  years. 
He  has  received  no  financial  assistance  whatever, 
starting  in  life  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own 
resources. 

Mr.  Raymond  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and  help- 
mate July  2,  1859,  being  wedded  to  Miss  Martha, 
daughter  of  Abijah  and  Adeline  Raymond,  who 
were  likewise  early  settlers  of  this  county.  This 
union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  seven  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter,  Lamira,  became 
the  wife  of  Orviile  Bartlett  and  they  reside  in 
Tompkins  Township;  Allen  is  in  Montana;  Mary 
is  fclie  wife  of  Frank  Howe,  of  Sandstone  Township^ 
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Richard  went  to  the  Far  West  and  is  now  in  Mon- 
tana; Nellie,  and  Dora.  Marion  is  deceased.  The 
wife  and  mother  departed  this  life  at  the  homestead 
April  2,  1884,  mourned  not  only  by  her  immediate 
family,  but  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Raymond 
belongs  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
which  he  has  served  as  Class  Leader  and  of  which 
his  deceased  wife  was  also  a  member  for  several 
years  before  her  death. 

The  warm  interest  which  Mr.  Raymond  has  ever 
maintained  in  the  temperance  cause  has  led  him  to 
identify  himself  with  the  Prohibition  party,  but  he 
has  never  desired  office,  contented  to  live  the  life 
of  a  private  citizen.  No  one  has  watched  with 
more  satisfaction  the  growth  and  development  of 
Jackson  County,  and  his  career  has  been  full  of  in- 
teresting incidents,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
pursued  that  course  in  life  which  has  gained  him 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  those  around  him. 


j^^RED  G.  ADLER.  The  biographical  writer  is 
[*4^  frequently  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
ilk  ""  most  intelligent  and  well  informed  men  and 
women  of  the  land,  are  often  those  who  have  had 
the  most  meager  advantages  in  the  way  of  school- 
ing, and  whose  days  have  been  spent  in  a  struggle 
for  existence  which  to  a  casual  observer  would 
seem  to  leave  no  time  for  mental  culture.  The  busi- 
ness success  which  is  attained  by  a  persistent  and 
unremitting  endeavor  to  rise  in  life,  is  also  promi- 
nently brought  to  his  notice,  and  his  heart  is  thrilled 
with  admiration  for  the  sturdiness  of  character 
which  attains  such  excellent  results.  Left  an  orphan 
at  a  very  early  age,  finding  a  home  with  strangers, 
and  during  a  part  of  his  early  life  suffering  from 
ill  treatment,  the  subject  of  this  notice  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  degree  of  mental  culture,  and 
in  exhibiting  such  business  ability  and  traits  of 
character  as  give  him  a  creditable  standing  in  the 
city  which  he  calls  his  home. 

Mr.  Adler  was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
May  1,  1851,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gotleib  Adler,  of 
that  Kingdom,  and  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  and 
respected  family  there,  His.  father  was  employed  in 


the  vineyards  of  that  land,  whence  in  1853  he  em- 
barked with  his  family  for  America.  Landing  at 
New  Orleans  after  a  voyage  of  eighty-four  days 
on  a  sailing  vessel,  they  ascended  the  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  Rivers  to  Peru,  111.,  where  the  family 
made  their  home.  The  father  found  employment  as 
a  fireman  on  an  Illinois  River  steamer,  and  later 
occupied  himself  with  various  kinds  of  labor.  His 
wife  died  in  1857,  and  he,  in  1860.  Of  the  four 
children  who  were  born  to  them,  three  lived  to 
years  of  maturity.  Mary,  the  first  born,  was  left  in 
Germany  and  still  resides  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Wurtemberg;  another  daughter,  Mary,  was  born  in 
Peru,  111.,  became  the  wife  of  Gustav  Starcross  and 
now  lives  in  Jackson,  Mich. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  but  a  year 
and  eleven  months  old    when  his  parents  came  to 
America,  was  six  years  old   when  left    motherless 
and  at  nine  had  lost  his  father  also.  He  was  adopted 
by  a  teamster    with  whom    he  was    to  live    until 
twrenty  one  years  old,  and  then  be  given  a  pair  of 
horses  and  a  new  wagon  as  his  capital  in  life.   Being 
ill-treated  by  this  man  he  was  taken  to  Ottawa  by 
friends    who  sympathized  in  his  trials,  and  there 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  baker's  trade.    Af- 
ter five  years  spent  in  that  city  he  ran  away  to  Chi- 
cago,  where  he  found  a  friend  in  a  druggist  who 
I    secured  a  situation  for  him  in  Sanford's  candy  fac- 
|    tory.   A  short  time  later  he  engaged  at  $5  per  week 
!    to    polish  furniture  in  a  factory,  and  after  eight 
|    months  in  that  situation  took  a  place  for  $8  per 
month  and   his  board,  his  work  now  being  taking 
care  of  horses,  etc. 

Stricken  down  by  serious  illness,  Mr.  Adler  was 
taken  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  and  when  dis- 
charged thirteen  weeks  later  was  destitute  of  means, 
but  found  kind  friends  to  assist  him  back  to  Ottawa, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  six  months.  He  then 
returned  to  Chicago,  where  for  two  years  he  was 
employed  in  a  bakery  and  confectionery  establish- 
ment. We  next  find  him  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and 
then  in  Benton  Harbor,  where  for  three  months  he 
made  fruit  baskets  in  a  basket  factory.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  fever  and  ague  and  returning  to  Chi- 
cago, again  became  an  inmate  of  the  Cook  County 
Hospital,  in  which  he  was  undergoing  treatment  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  when  he  was  allowed  to 
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leave  the  institution,  although  unable  to  work  for 
some  weeks  thereafter. 

Going  to  Earlville,  111.,  Mr.  Adler  next  found 
employment  on  the  farm  of  Lyman  Cook,  where  he 
was  kindly  treated  and  was  the  inmate  of  a  pleas- 
ant home.  After  spending  six  months  there,  he 
again  became  a  resident  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  a  position  on  the  police  force  as  a 
night  watchman.  After  a  few  months  he  secured  a 
permit  from  the  department,  found  a  beat,  and  em- 
ploying others  to  assist  him  in  watching  continued 
in  the  business  for  three  years.  At  that  time  he  in- 
herited a  sum  of  money  from  his  paternal  grand- 
father in  Germany  and  concluded  to  go  into  the 
show  business,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  sharp- 
ers in  three  days  found  himself  penniless.  This 
necessitated  his  return  to  hard  work  and  determin- 
ing to  retrieve  his  lost  fortune  he  secured  a  situa- 
tion in  bottling  works  on  South  Halstcd  Street, 
where  he  continued  two  seasons,  after  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  Judge  Henry  Fuller,  he 
secured  a  situation  as  conductor  on  the  Wabash  & 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue  street-car  line.  After  a 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  for  six  months  and 
three  days,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  over-sleep 
himself  and  as  a  consequence  to  lose  his  position. 

Mr.  Adler  soon  found  employment  in  a  meat 
market  which  he  left  after  seven  months'  service 
therein,  to  accept  a  position  in  a  bakery.  Three 
months  later  he  received  a  letter  from  Weeks  & 
Co.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  offering  him  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  their  bottling  works  in  this 
city,  and  accepting  the  offer  he  continued  with 
them  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
he  engaged  in  the  same  business  for  himself.  He 
has  proved  successful  as  a  business  man,  has  built 
up  a  large  trade,  and  in  1884  erected  the  building 
which  he  now  occupies,  a  substantial  three-story 
and  basement  brick,  thirty-one  and  one-half  feet 
front  by  seventy-six  feet  deep,  with  all  necessary 
and  modern  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

Although  Mr.  Adler  attended  school  but  little  he 
has  secured  a  very  good  education,  having  been  as- 
sisted by  friends  with  whom  he  boarded  or  lived, 
and  being  endowed  with  excellent  natural  abilities. 
He  is  a  great  reader,  keeps  well  posted  on  all  the 


topics  of  the  day,  is  a  very  keen  observer,  and  has 
been  an  extensive  traveler,  visiting  twentj^-two 
different  States  and  writing  interesting  letters  which 
have  been  read  with  pleasure  by  his  many  friends. 
He  is  a  member  of  Manhattan  Tribe  No.  15,  Im- 
proved Order  of  Rcdmen;  from  1884  to  1888,  he 
was  Great  Keeper  of  Wampum  in  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, and  from  1883  to  the  present  time  has  held  the 
office  of  Keeper  of  Wampum  in  Manhattan  Tribe. 
Of  late  Mr.  Adler  affiliates  with  the  Democrat 
party,  although  for  man}T  years  he  was  a  Republican. 
He  has  been  candidate  for  Coroner. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Adler  was  celebrated  in 
October,  1872,  his  chosen  companion  being  Miss 
Dora  Brock,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  when  very 
young  came  to  America  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Brock,  and  was  reared  at  Momence,  111. 
She  is  an  intelligent  and  estimable  lady,  well  fitted 
to  make  a  happy  home  for  her  husband  and  the 
four  sons  with  whom  the%y  are  blessed.  The  inter- 
esting group  of  youths  comprises  Fred  Brock,  Gar- 
field Arthur,  George  Washington  and  Henry  Ernest 


If  LBERT  STILES.  Among  the  select  busi- 
W/i  II  ness  men  Gf  Jackson  City,  Mr.  Stiles,  occu- 
pies no  unimportant  position.  He  is  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Jackson  and  still 
dwells  under  the  roof  where  he  was  born,  a  com- 
fortable and  commodious  structure  on  Wild  wood 
Avenue.  Here  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light 
Augusts,  1839,  and  although  his  years  now  number 
half  a  century,  he  is  a  man  physically  in  life's 
prime  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  a  career  which  lias 
been  commendable  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Stiles  comes  of  substantial  New  England 
stock,  being  the  son  of  Ralph  Stiles,  a  Vermonter 
by  birth,  who  was  reared  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State  and  who  emigrated  to  New  York  when  a 
young  man.  There  he  was  married  and  in  1835 
came  to  Michigan  Territory  with  his  family,  making 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey  overland  with  ox- 
teams.  He  took  up  a  tract  of  Government  land 
one  mile  west  of  the  present  limits  of  the  city  and 
later  purchased  land  adjoining.    He  also  became  the 
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owner  of  ground  within  the  city  limits,  where  lie 
erected  a  frame  house. 

This  was  before  the  times  of  railroads  in  this 
region  and  Detroit,  then  a  flourishing  village,  was 
the  nearest  depot  for  supplies  for  the  larger  part  of 
Michigan.  At  Ann  Arbor,  thirty-eight  miles  dis- 
tant, was  the  nearest  mill  for  some  time.  It  was 
the  custom  among  the  pioneers  for  a  neighbor  to 
start  out  with  an  ox- team,  taking  with  him  a  grist 
for  each  family  and  they  thus  assisted  each  other. 
The  trip  to  mill  usually  occupied  a  week.  Ralph 
Stiles  was  a  cooper  by  trade  and  followed  his  calling 
during  the  early  days  of  Jackson  City,  manufactur- 
ing pork  barrels,  churns,  etc.,  which  found  a  ready 
sale.  In  1840  he  put  up  a  log  house  on  his  land, 
one  mile  west  of  the  city,  and  removing  into  it  later 
built  a  shop.  There  he  worked  at  his  trade  and 
superintended  the  improvement  of  his  land,  resid- 
ing there  until  his  death,  in  1843. 

The  mother  of  Mr,  Stiles  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Ann  Savicool.  She  was  born  in  New  York  State 
and  spent  her  last  days  likewise  at  the  old  home- 
stead. Grandfather  Savicool  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  German  ancestry.  Mrs.  Stiles 
after  becoming  a  widow  kept  her  family  of  little 
children  together,  superintending  their  education 
and  training  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  senti- 
ments of  honor.  The}^  were  named,  respectively, 
Charles,  David,  Harriet  A.,  Marietta,  David,  Eliza- 
beth, George  and  Albert.  Four  are  living  and 
located  in  Jackson. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  the  youngest  child  of  his  parents 
and  remembers  well  many  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  pioneer  life  in  this  county.  Often 
standing  in  the  door  of  the  log  house  during  his 
boyhood  he  saw  deer  and  wolves  and  occasionally 
a  bear  would  put  in  an  appearance.  He  attended 
the  pioneer  schools,  taught  on  the  subscription 
plan,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  commenced  to 
assist  in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  remaining  there 
until  a  youth  of  seventeen  years.  Being  an  ambi- 
tious lad  he  then  started  out  for  himself  empty- 
handed,  working  on  a  farm  by  the  month,  his  first 
engagement  being  for  eight  months  at  $li  per 
month.  So  faithful  and  attentive  had  he  been  to 
his  duties  that  when  the  day  of  settlement  came 
4his  employer  allowed  him  $12  for  four  months  of 


the  time.     The  following  winter  he  worked  for  his 

board  and    attended    school.     The    two    summers 

I    following  he  worked  on  a  farm  at  $14  per  month 

|    and   in   winter  advanced    his  education  by  a  still 

I    further  attendance  at  school. 

Next  in  company  with  his  elder  brother.  Mr. 
Stiles  purchased  the  interest  of  the  other  heirs  in 
his  father's  homestead  and  taking  up  his  abode 
there,  engaged  in  farming.  For  two  years  follow- 
ing, crops  were  very  poor  and  Mr.  Stiles  lost  all 
that  he  had  saved,  but  he  persevered  in  the  labor 
which  he  had  begun,  still  clinging  to  the  old  home- 
stead and  in  a  few  years  had  retrieved  his  fortunes 
and  paid  his  half  of  the  indebtedness. 

Remaining  there  in  partnership  until  1864,  Mr. 
Stiles  then  purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother  in 
the  estate  and  lived  there  twro  years  longer.  Then 
resolving  upon  a  change  of  occupation,  he  sold  out 
and  removing  to  Jackson  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gloves  and  mittens  for  three  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  he  embarked  in  the  grocery 
business  in  which  he  continued  until  1879. 

In  the  meantime,  from  a  youth,  Mr.  Stiles  had 
evinced  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  lively 
interest  in  everything  concerning  the  welfare  of 
his  native  county  and  also  that  of  Jackson  City. 
His  honesty  was  proverbial,  and  in  1879  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  City  Treasurer,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  In  1880 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Jackson  City  Ice  Com- 
pany and  continued  interested  therein  until  1887, 
when  its  business  became  so  enlarged  that  a  stock 
company  was  formed.  Of  this  Mr.  Stiles  was 
elected  Treasurer  and  is  still  holding  the  office.  In 
May,  1884,  the  Jackson  Corset  Company  was  or- 
ganized, Mr.  Stiles  becoming  a  stockholder  and 
President,  and  he  is  also  holding  this  office.  He 
has  uniformly  been  the  friend  of  education  and 
progress  and  contributes  a  substantial  support  to 
the  enterprises  calculated  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Stiles  contracted  matrimonial  ties  July  9, 
1868  with  MissRozella  Rowen.  This  lady  was  born 
in  September,  1842,  in  Summit  Township  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Polly  (Harrington) 
Rowen   who  wTere  natives  of  New  York  and  who 
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came  to  Michigan  during  its  pioneer  days.  Mr. 
Rowen  is  deceased.  Mrs.  Rowen  is  still  living  with 
her  son  on  the  old  homestead.  Mrs.  Stiles  is  con- 
nected with  the  Episcopal  Church.  Of  this  union 
there  have  been  born  no  children. 

In  brotherhood  affairs  Mr.  Stiles  has  been  promi- 
nent for  years,  belonging  to  Michigan  Lodge,  No. 
50,  F.  &  A.  M.;  Jackson  Chapter,  No.  3,  R.  A.  M.; 
Jackson  Commandery,  No.  9,  K.  T.;  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  the  State  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 
Politically,  be  is  a  sound  Republican. 


fJSAAC  CHAUNCEY  QUICK,  a  representative 
|  farmer  of  Leoni  Township,  is  a  son  of  a  pio- 
\  neer  family  which  was  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Jackson  County.  He  purchased  his  present  farm 
thirty-one  years  ago,  and  has  occupied  it  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  so  successful  has  he  been 
in  its  management,  that  he  has  acquired  a  compet- 
ency that  places  him  among  the  moneyed  men  of 
this  locality,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  g*ood  wife,  he 
has  founded  a  home  whose  cheerful  coziness  and 
material  comfort  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
abodes  in  the  whole  township. 

Mr.  Quick  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ulysses, 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1825.  His 
father,  Abraham  Quick,  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
in  1802,  a  son  of  one  Jacob  Quick,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  that  State.  He  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  there,  but  removed  to  New  York  with  his 
family  in  1819,  going  thither  with  teams,  and  was 
an  early  settler  of  Tompkins  County.  He  bought 
a  tract  of  wild  land  in  the  town  of  Ulysses,  and  im- 
proved it  into  a  farm,  which  remained  his  residence 
until  1835,  when  he  once  more  became  a  pioneer, 
seeking  fresh  fields  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
He  located  in  Grass  Lake  Township  among  its 
early  settlers,  and  buying  a  tract  of  eighty  acres  of 
land,  developed  it  into  a  farm,  and  there  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  quietly  passed.  The  father  of 
our  subject  was  married  in  Tompkins  County,  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  which 
he  followed  in  the  State  of  New  York  until  1831, 
when  he,  too,  became  a  pioneer.     He  started  from 


his  old  home,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three 
children,  and  went  as  far  as  Cayuga  Lake  with  a 
team,  and  there  embarked  on  a  boat  in  Erie  Canal 
for  Buffalo,  whence  he  came  by  lake  to  Detroit, 
and,  leaving  his  family  in  a  hotel  in  that  city,  he 
walked  from  there  through  the  woods  and  swamps 
to  Grass  Lake.  Being  pleased  with  the  beauty  an  1 
apparent  fertility  of  the  country,  he  resolved  to 
locate  in  that  place,  and  procuring  an  ox-teamThe 
returned  to  Detroit  for  his  family.  He  had  no 
money  to  invest  in  Government  land,  but  finding 
a  shelter  for  his  family  in  a  log  cabin  belonging  to 
a  brother-in  law,  he  engaged  in  mechanical  work  of 
various  kinds,  being  a  natural  genius  in  that  line, 
and  at  the  same  time  proficient  in  the  trades  of 
cooper,  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker.  For  two 
or  three  years  he  was  profitably  employed  in  mak- 
ing fanning  mills,  and  carefully  saving  his  earnings, 
he  finally  gathered  together  enough  money  to  en- 
ter a  tract  of  Government  land  in  Leoni  Township. 
He  built  a  good  frame  house  thereon,  and  then  de- 
voted the  most  of  his  time  to  his  trade,  hiring  oth- 
ers to  do  his  farm  work.  He  was  a  resident  of  this 
township  until  his  death  June  3,  1867,  and  his 
name  wrill  ever  occupy  an  honorable  position  among 
those  of  the  brave,  resolute,  efficient  pioneers  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  prosperity  of 
Leoni.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Charity 
Richey,  and  she  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lawrence  Richey,  a  pioneer  of  Tompkins 
County.  Her  death  occurred  in  Leoni  Township. 
Her  sister,  Nancy  Richey,  who  came  to  Michigan 
with  the  family,  was  the  first  school-teacher,  and 
she  and  her  husband  were  the  first  couple  married 
in  Grass  Lake  Township.  There  were  nine  chil- 
dren born  to  the  parents  of  our  subject,  of  whom 
the  following  five  were  reared  to  maturitj^:  our  sub- 
ject. William,  Louisa,  Adelia,  and  Mahala.  The 
latter  is  dead.  Louisa  is  the  wife  of  A/B.  Merri- 
man;  Adelia  married  Evander  Holloway.  Isaac 
Quick  was  in  his  sixth  year  when  he  came  to  Michi- 
gan, and  he  was  reared  to  a  stalwart,  vigorous  man- 
hood under  the  pioneer  influences  that  obtained 
here  in  those  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Jack- 
son County.  He  remembers  well  when  the  great 
primeval  forests  of  Michigan  were  the  predominant, 
feature  of   this  region,  and  were  tenanted  by  deer,  # 
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bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild  animals,  and  when 
lie  first  came  here,  the  Indians  still  made  their 
home  in  the  Territory.  He  attended  the  first  school 
that  was  ever  taught  in  Grass  Lake,  and  can  con- 
trast in  his  mind  the  rude  log  building,  with  its 
slab  benches  with  wooden  pins  for  legs,  with  the 
comfortable  schoolhouse  of  to-day,  with  its  mod- 
ern furniture  and  other  conveniences.  There  were 
no  railways  here  then,  and  Detroit,  many  miles  dis- 
tant, was  the  nearest  station  for  supplies,  and  the 
nearest  market  in  which  the  early  settlers  could  sell 
their  produce.  He  was  reared  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  has  always  devoted  himself  to  farming, 
remaining  with  his  parents  until  their  death.  In 
1859  he  bought  his  present  farm,  and  in  1865  set- 
tled on  it.  By  careful  and  persistent  labor,  well- 
directed,  he  has  brought  it  under  fine  cultivation, 
has  supplied  it  with  suitable  buildings,  including  a 
neat  and  tasty  dwelling,  and  has  good  machinery 
and  every  convenience  for  operating  it  with  the 
best  results. 

June  19,  1860,  Mr.  Quick  took  an  important  step 
towards  securing  success  and  happiness  in  life,  by 
his  marriage  on  that  date  to  Miss  Lucy  Voorhees, 
a  native  of  Sharon,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  Her 
father,  Daniel  Voorhees,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y.,  December  7, 1802,  a  son  of  William 
Voorhees,  a  farmer  who  resided  in  that  county  un- 
til his  death.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Quick's 
grandmother,  was  Lucy  Dodge.  She  was  born  in 
Middleburg,  Schoharie  County,  and  died  in  Mont- 
gomeiy  County,  N.  Y.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Quick 
was  reared  and  married  in  his  native  county,  and 
engaged  in  farming  there  and  in  Schoharie  County, 
finally  moving  from  Montgomery  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  farmed  on  shares.  In  the  fall  of  1835, 
he  started  for  Montgomery  County  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  was  drowned  while  on  the  way.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Jane  Winnie,  and  she 
was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  August  20,  1808. 
Her  father,  David  C.  Winnie,  was  born  near  the 
State  line  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father, 
Conrad  Winnie,  carried  on  farming,  spending  his 
entire  life  in  that  State,  so  far  as  known.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Shoemaker.  David 
Winnie  married  Catherine  Hone,  a  native  of  New 
York  State.     He  was  a  farmer,  and  died  in   Mont- 


gomery County,  at  a  ripe  old  age.  His  wife  came 
to  Michigan,  and  died  in  Lenawee  County  while 
there  on  a  visit.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Quick's  mother  returned  to  Schoharie  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  there  married  to  Tunis  Baxter,  of 
Sharon,  that  county,  where  the  remainder  of  her 
life  was  passed.  Three  children  have  been  born  of 
the  pleasant  wedded  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quick, 
namely:  Abram  D.,  Augustus  O.,  and  Mary  Etta. 
By  his  sterling  integrity  and  upright  life,  Mr. 
Quick  merits  and  receives  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  him,  and  this  feeling  is  shared  by  his  wife, 
wiio  is  equally  worthy.  They  are  active  workers 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Leoni,  no 
one  standing  higher  in  its  membership.  Mr.  Quick 
interests  himself  in  politics,  keeping  posted  on  all 
the  issues  of  the  day,  and  accords  hearty  support 
to  the  Republican  party. 


^f/  OSIAH  MILLS,  deceased,  was  an  honored 
pioneer  of  Jackson  County,  and  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  record  a  brief  sketch  of  his  well- 
/  spent  life  on  these  pages.  He  was  an  early 
settler  of  Leoni,  and  as  a  skillful,  practical  farmer, 
was  of  great  assistance  in  developing  its  rich  re- 
sources, and  making  it  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
centres  in  Southern  Michigan,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  secured  wealth  for  himself  in  the  produc- 
tive and  well-improved  farm  that  he  evolved  from 
the  wilderness. 

He  was  born  in  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  from 
whence  his  father,  Daniel  H.  Mills,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, removed  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
early  years  of  its  settlement.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  carried  on  his  occupation  in  that  region  until 
1835,  when  he  once  again  became  a  pioneer,  emi- 
grating with  his  family  to  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  buying  a  farm  in  Pitts  field  Township, 
Washtenaw  County.  He  engaged  in  its  improve- 
ment a  few  years,  and  then  removed  to  Clinton, 
where  he  lived  until  two  years  previous  to  his  death, 
when  he  returned  to  his  farm  to  pass  his  remain- 
ing days.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Jo- 
anna Beaman.     She  was  also  a  native  of  Connecti- 
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cut,  and  her  last  days  were  likewise  spent  on  the 
farm  in  Pittsfield  Township,  where  she  and  her 
husband  had  built  up  a  comfortable  home  by  their 
united  industry. 

Josiah  Mills  was  a  child  of  three  years  when  his 
parents  took  up  their  residence  in  the  wilderness  in 
Ontario  County,  and  there,  in  their  pioneer  home, 
he  was  reared  to  a  stalwart,  manly  manhood.  He 
married  and  founded  his  home  in  that  county,  con* 
tinning  to  reside  there  until  1835,  and  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  he  too  became  a  pioneer  of  this  State, 
coming  thither  by  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  thence  by 
steamer  to  Detroit.  Fie  brought  with  him  the  run- 
ning part  of  a  wagon,  and  in  that  city  secured  some 
boards  and  made  a  box  for  it,  and  then  buying  a 
pair  of  oxen  to  draw  it,  loaded  his  family  into  it 
and  their  household  goods,  and  started  for  Jackson 
County,  over  rough  roads,  through  a  sparsely  set- 
tled country,  deer  and  other  wild  game  frequently 
crossing  their  path,  and  now  and  then  an  Indian  fol- 
lowed their  trail.  He  located  in  Leoni  Township, 
baying  a  tract  of  land  on  section  11,  and  entering 
another  on  section  2.  There  was  a  log  house  on 
the  land,  in  which  the  family  of  which  he  bought 
the  place,  was  living,  and  his  family  moved  into  it 
with  them,  and  both  families  occupied  the  dwelling 
until  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  Mr.  Mills  and  his 
family  were  left  in  full  possession.  They  resided 
on  that  place  thirteen  years,  and  during  that  time 
Mr.  Mills  cleared  quite  a  tract  of  the  land  that  he 
had  entered  on  section  2,  and  built  there  a  comfort- 
able residence,  into  which  he  moved  in  1848,  that 
continuing  to  be  his  home  until  death  called  him 
hence  May  24,  1859.  A  devoted  husband  and 
tender  father  was  thus  lost  to  his  household,  and 
to  the  community  at  large,  one  of  its  best  citizens. 
He  was  looked  up  to  by  his  fellow- pioneers  as  a 
safe  and  wise  counselor,  a  kind  and  willing  helper 
in  times  of  trouble,  and  a  true  friend  to  all.  He 
was  a  man  of  resources,  of  quick  perceptions  and 
of  resolute  principles,  who  took  a  firm  stand  for  the 
right,  and  these  traits  made  him  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church,  which  he  joined  in 
early  life. 

The  burden  of  the  toilsome  years  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  securing  a  competency,  was  light- 
ened by  the  cheerful  aid  he  received  from  the  true 


wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1.830,  she  prov- 
ing in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  helpmate.  Mrs. 
Mills,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
still  enjoys  good  health,  has  a  sound  mind  and 
memory,  is  quite  a  reader,  and  keeps  well -posted 
on  all  topics  of  the  day,  and  is  an  interesting  con- 
versationalist. She  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  hav- 
ing joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  eaWy  life,  has 
always  been  a  consistent  member.  Mrs.  Mills' 
maiden  name  was  Lydia  Morse,  and  she  was  born 
in  Gorham,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  October  22, 
1806.  Her  father,  Daniel  Morse,  was  a  native  of 
Maine,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Morse,  and  he  was  an 
early  pioneer  of  the  town  of  Gorham,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  bought  a  tract  of  timber  land,  and  the  farm  that 
he  cleared  from  it,  remained  his  home  until  death 
called  him  to  a  higher  one.  There  were  no  rail- 
ways or  canals  in  that  part  of  New  York  in  his  day, 
and  consequently  no  markets,  so  the  people  had  to 
live  off  the  products  of  their  farms.  Mrs.  Mills' 
mother  taught  her  children  to  spin,  and  she  herself 
wove  the  cloth  and  made  the  clothing  for  the  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  Mills  was  young  when  her  mother  died, 
and  she  lived  with  her  father  until  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  from  that  time,  with  characteristic  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance,  cared  for  herself  until 
her  marriage.  She  is  the  mother  of  five  children, 
as  follows:  Ellen,  Hyatt,  Elon  G.,  Joan,  and  Wy- 
man.  The  three  first  named  reside  with  her  on  the 
homestead;  Joan  lives  in  Missouri,  and  Wyman  in 
Nebraska;  Ellen  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  several  years. 

Elon  G.  Mills  was  born  March  18,  1843,  and  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Leoni  Township,  and  is  now 
one  of  its  most  useful  citizens.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
the  late  war,  wherein  he  did  gallant  service,  enlist- 
ing when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  enrolling  his  name  as  a  member  of 
Company  G,  Seventeenth  Michigan  Infantry,  Au- 
gust 9,  1862.  He  took  part  in  many  important 
battles,  including  those  fought  at  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Jackson,  (Miss.),  Camp- 
bell Station,  Knoxville,  (Tenn.)  Returning  from 
Tennessee  to  Virginia,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  and  in  the  various  other  engage- 
ments fought  around  Petersburg,  which  ended  in 
the  capture   of  that  city.    After  the  close  of   the 
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war  young  Mills  took  part  in  the  Grand  Review  at 
Washington,  and  was  honorably  discharged  from 
service  with  his  regiment  at  Detroit,  June  14, 1865. 
He  then  returned  to  the  old  homestead,  and  has 
since  been  quite  successfully  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  He  married  in  November,  1871, 
Miss  Elnora  Smith,  and  their  pleasant  household 
circle  has  been  completed  by  the  birth  of  four  chil- 
dren— Edith,  Bernice,  Mabel,  and  Grace. 


W_  ON.  ABEL  N.  HOWE.  There  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  Hanover  Township  a  man  held 
in  more  general  respect  by  an  intelligent 
community  than  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
Self-made  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  his  ca- 
reer illustrates  in  an  admirable  manner  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  course  of  unflagging  indus- 
try, perseverance  and  good  management.  We  find 
him  the  possessor  of  a  fine  home,  which  in  all  its 
appointments  fulfills  the  modern  idea  of  a  well- 
regulated  country  estate.  His  farm  comprises  three 
hundred  and  twenty  broad  and  well-tilled  acres, 
embellished  with  tasteful  and  convenient  buildings, 
not  the  least  among  which  is  the  commodious  resi- 
dence which  was  erected  in  1878,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$3,200.  This  with  its  surroundings  gives  ample 
indication  of  the  cultured  tastes  and  ample  means 
of  the  proprietor.  He  makes  of  agriculture  an  art 
and  a  science,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  has  been  highly  successful.  He  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  live-stock,  and  is  able  to  exhibit  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  cattle  and  horses  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  Michigan. 

The  second  child  of  his  parents,  Mr.  Howe  was 
born  October  15,  1841,  at  Newstead,  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  when  of  suitable  years  was  placed  in 
the  district  school,  remaining  there  until  a  lad  of 
twelve  years.  He  then  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Michigan,  and  pursued  his  studies  until  a  youth  of 
seventeen  in  the  common  schools,  and  two  years 
later  he  attended  Hillsdale  College  for  a  time.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  blacksmithing  with  his  father, 
and  wagon -making  with  Mr.  Henry  Frye.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years  he  started  out  in  life  for  him- 


self, and  has  since  mainly  apadclled  his  own  canoe." 
In  1859  his  father  sold  the  shop  and  purchased  a 
farm  in  Branch  County.  In  April,  1861,  he  went 
to  Dupage  County,  111.,  where  he  remained  until 
November,  of  the  same  year,  when  he  returned  to 
Michigan,  where  he  opened  up  another  shop,  but 
later  bought  a  farm  in  Liberty  Township,  of  which 
young  Howe  took  charge,  remaining  upon  it  four 
years.  In  October,  1862,  he  bought  his  first  piece 
of  land,  forty  acres  on  section  6,  Liberty  Town- 
ship, going  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  $900.  The 
following  fall  he  added  forty  more  acres  to  his 
landed  possessions,  then  sold  the  eighty  and  re- 
moved to  Spring  Arbor  Township,  of  which  he  was 
a  resident  six  years.  From  there,  in  1872,  he  re- 
moved to  Hanover  Township,  taking  possession  of 
part  of  the  farm  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies. 

The  enterprise  and  ambition  which  have  char- 
rcterized  Mr.  Howe  were  evinced  at  an  early  period 
in  his  life.  When  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Mr.  I.  Hutchins  at  $6  per 
month,  staying  with  him  seven  months.  One  month 
he  worked  for  William  Hutchins  at  the  same  price. 
The  following  summer  he  was  employed  by  Hiram 
Hutchins  at  $8  per  month,  and  later  worked  for 
John  Eddy  seven  months  at  $11  per  month.  His 
next  employer  was  David  E.  Crouch,  of  Spring  Ar- 
bor Township,  and  later  that  same  season  he  worked 
for  Jacob  D.  Crouch.  In  the  meantime  he  lived 
economically,  and  saved  what  he  could  of  his  earn- 
ings. 

When  twenty-four  years  old  Mr.  Howe,  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  home,  took  unto  himself 
a  wife  and  helpmate,  being  married  February  22, 
1866,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Sloat.  This  lady  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Josiah  Robinson  and  Mary  J.  (Faulkner) 
Sloat,  who  wrere  natives  of  New  York  State.  Mr. 
Faulkner  was  a  surveyor  by  profession,  a  Colonel 
in  the  New  York  Militia,  and  a  State  Senator, 
being  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  voted 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  after  the  bondsmen 
had  passed  a  certain  age,  and  for  its  entire  abolish- 
ment in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  this  caused 
his  political  downfall.  He  came  to  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory in  1832,  and  settled  two  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  the  site  of  Grass  Lake,  where  he  secured 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land  and  opened  a  public 
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house.  He  was  prospered,  and  after  an  honored 
residence  of  over  thirty  years,  departed  this  life  at 
his  home,  in  June,  1868.  His  wife  bad  preceded 
him  to  the  better  land  some  twenty  years. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  the  eldest  child  of  her  parents, 
and  was  born  May  16,  1844,  in  Washtenaw  County, 
this  State.  She  grew  up  a  bright  and  accomplished 
girl,  with  a  good  education,  and  at  an  early  age 
evinced  rare  musical  talent,  becoming  the  pupil  of 
Prof.  Chandler  (a  relative  of  Senator  Zachariah 
Chandler),  who  excelled  in  this  art.  Of  the  four 
children  born  of  this  union  only  two  are  living: 
Fred  N.,  born  January  3,  1881;  and  Ben  A.,  July 
17,  1884;  Lloyd  E.  died  May  14,  1877,  when  a 
promising  boy  of  eight  years;  and  Nina  D.  died 
in  infancy. 

Mr.  Howe,  since  1862,  has  been  identified  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
Blue  Lodge,  No.  293,  at  Horton,  in  which  he  has 
officiated  as  Master.  He  also  belongs  to  Jackson 
Chapter  No.  3,  and  Jackson  Commandery  No.  9. 
He  has  served  as  Supervisor  of  Hanover  Township 
for  three  terms,  also  as  Drain  Commissioner.  In 
]  883  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from 
the  Second  District,  and  after  serving  his  term  his 
name  was  brought  forward  for  a  second  nomintion, 
which  he  refused  to  accept.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  during  the  agitation  of  the  Ferry  and 
Hubbell  case,  which  resulted  in  Palmer  getting  the 
seat,  and  in  which  eighty- three  votes  were  cast. 

There  are  a  few  local  offices  which  Mr.  Howe 
has  filled,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  has  dis- 
charged with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  He 
is  a  man  wTho  reads  extensively  and  keeps  himself 
thoroughly  posted  upon  the  events  of  the  day. 
He  has  represented  this  county  four  times  by  elec- 
tion in  the  Michigan  State  Grange,  and  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  General  Assembly  of  North 
America,  his  constituency  covering  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  square,  with  headquarters  once  at  Jack- 
son. The  first  meeting  was  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada;  and  the  second  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At 
these  gatherings  there  were  about  one  thousand 
delegates  from  all  over  North  America,  and  con- 
spicuous among  them  was  the  great  leader,  T.  V. 
Powderly,  who  was  the  presiding  officer. 

In  1888  Mr.  Howe  was  nominated  for  Auditor- 


General  of  Michigan,  on  the  Union  Labor  ticket, 
and  made  an  admirable  race.  Prior  to  this,  in 
1884,  during  the  Congressional  Convention  at 
Hastings,  his  name  was  prominently  mentioned  for 
Congress,  but  he  refused  to  allow  his  friends  to 
bring  him  forward  in  this  connection.  Although 
hitherto  his  party  has  suffered  defeat,  Mr.  Howe 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  alwa}^s 
run  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  1886  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  State  Senator  by  the  Labor  party,  and 
again  carried  more  than  his  past  strength. 

The  immediate  piogenitor  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice  is  Edgar  B.  Howe,  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  and  who  is  now  living  retired  on  his  little 
farm  in  Summit  Township,  this  county.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Militia  during  the 
early  days,  holding  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant, 
and  was  called  out  in  what  was  known  as  the  To- 
ledo war.  He  was  married  in  his  native  State  to 
Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Genesee 
Countj\  They  came  to  Michigan  in  1854,  settling 
in  Summit  Township,  where  the  father  put  up  a 
stone  blacksmith-shop,  and  did  the  work  for  all 
the  country  around  for  many  years.  He  shod 
horses  continuously  for  the  long  period  of  forty- 
five  years.  He  is  now  seventy-six  years  old,  and 
forms  one  of  the  old  landmarks  whose  name  will 
be  held  in  kindly  remembrance  long  after  he  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  wife  and  mother 
died  in  1866.  I  he  parental  household  was  com- 
pleted by  the  birth  of  four  children:  Hiram  A.  and 
Sarah  Jane  remain  with  their  father  in  Summit 
Township;  Susannah  J.  is  the  wife  of  George 
Goffe,  the  mother  of  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Barnes  County,  N.  Dak. ;  Abel  N.,  our  subject,  who 
was  the  second  child,  completes  the  list.  A  por- 
trait of  this  cultured  gentleman,  good  citizen  and 
public  representative,  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

— *- — 3fc- 


LBERT    DUNHAM,    Chief   Clerk   of   the 
ft&iiw    Jackson  Postoffice,  is  a  popular  and    in- 
fluential citizen  of  this  city,  who  was  for 
several  years  prominently  identified  with 
its  business  interests.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  late  war, 
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enlisting  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  and  doing 
gallant  service  on  many  a  hard -fought  battlefield. 
Our  subject  is  a  fine  representative  of  the  native- 
born  citizens  of  Jackson  County.  He  was  born  in 
Pulaski  Township,  June  1,  1845,  to  Harrison  and 
Mary  (Skillen)  Dunham,  pioneers  of  the  county. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Col.  Shubeal  Dunham,  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Black  Rock,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  British  at  Buffalo.  He  was  a  farmer  by  oc- 
cupation, and  improved  a  fine  farm  in  Genesee 
County,  where  he  passed  his  last  years.  The  father 
of  our  subject  was  reared  and  married  in  his  native 
State,  and  continued  to  live  there  till  1843,  when 
he  came  to  Jackson  County  and  became  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Pulaski  Township.  He  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  known  as  %t  oak  openings,"  and  after 
erecting  a  log  house  for  the  shelter  of  his  family, 
he  entered  upon  the  task  of  improving  his  farm,  and 
now  has  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  pto- 
ductive  in  the  vicinity,  has  provided  it  with  a  neat 
and  comfortable  set  of  buildings,  and  is  still  living 
there  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  competence  that, 
with  the  aid  of  his  estimable  wife,  he  has  secured. 
Mrs.  Dunham  was  born  near  Belfast,  In  land,  and 
when  very  young  accompanied  two  of  her  uncles  to 
this  country. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  review  grew  to 
man's  estate  in  his  native  town,  residing  with  his 
parents  till  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  At  that 
youthful  age,  inspired  with  patriotic  ardor,  he  en- 
listed in  February,  1863,  in  Company  D,  Second 
Michigan  Infantry,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
front,  joining  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  all  the  battles  round  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  that  his  regiment  was  engaged  in,  it  be- 
ing one  of  the  first  two  that  entered  Peters- 
burg. Our  subject  took  part  in  the  Grand  Review 
at  Washington  in  June,  1865,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  with  his  regiment  the  following  Septem- 
ber. He  returned  to  his  old  home,  and  for  a  year 
and  a  half  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
then  learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  But  he  had  a 
natural  taste  for  mercantile  life,  and  finally  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  grocery  business  in  Jackson, 
which  he  carried  on  with  good  financial  success  till 


1889,  when  he  was  called  to  public  life  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  Assistant  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. In  December  of  the  same  year  he  received  his 
appointment  to  his  present  position  as  chief  clerk 
in  the  Jackson  post-office.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
giving  general  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  careful 
and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  ever  gentlemanly  and  considerate  in  his  man- 
ner with  all,  he  is,  indeed,  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

In  1886  Mr.  Dunham  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Lucina  J.  Center,  who  was  reared  in  the  same 
neighborhood  as  himself  and  when  they  were  boy 
and  girl  together  they  were  schoolmates.  Samuel 
Center,  Mrs.  Dunham's  father,  was  born  in  Cattar- 
augus County,  N.  Y.,  and  coming  to  Michigan 
about  1843,  he  located  in  Pulaski  Township,  where 
he  improved  a  good  farm,  and  still  resides.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Lydia  J.  Meacham, 
and  she  was  also  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dunham's  life  has  been  guided  by  principles 
of  the  highest  honor  and  integrity,  and  he  is  a  man 
of  unspotted  character,  well  dowered  with  sense  and 
stability.  And  his  fellow-citizens,  recognizing  his 
genuine  worth,  have  shown  their  confidence  in  him 
by  frequently  calling  him  to  office.  He  has  served 
two  years  as  Alderman  from  the  Fourth  Ward,  as 
Fire  Commissioner  three  years,  and  as  Deputy  Oil 
Inspector  one  term.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Ed  Pomeroy  Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.  Politi- 
cally, he  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  stalwart  Re- 
publican. He  and  his  wife  are  valued  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


ffi  SAAC  HOUNSON.  Among  those  who  have 
I  made  of  farming  an  unqualified  success  may 
/l\  be  mentioned  the  subject  of  this  notice,  whose 
industry  and  good  management  have  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  fair  share  of  this  world's 
goods,  so  that  he  is  now  retired  from  active  labor, 
and  is  spending  his  declining  years  comfortably  at 
a  good  home  in  the  village  of  Napoleon.  He  has 
now   numbered    seventy-one    years,    having    been 
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born  March  22,  1811).  and  his  native  place  was 
Benton,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  His  career  has  been 
that  of  a  self-made  man — one  who  has  accumulated 
his  property  by  his  own  efforts,  and  who  is  in- 
debted to  no  man  for  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pies among  his  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Hounson  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his 
native  county,  but  after  reaching  man's  estate 
spent  one  year  in  Iowa.  Returning  then  to  his 
old  tramping  ground,  during  the  Civil  War,  he 
enlisted  as  a  Union  soldier  in  Company  I,  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  New  York  Infantry, 
and  went  with  his  regiment  to  Ft.  Monroe.  After 
being  in  the  army  six  or  seven  months,  he  was 
attacked  with  rheumatism,  and  spent  several 
months  in  the  hospital.  He  served  in  all  about 
sixteen  months,  when  he  was  given  an  honorable 
discharge  and  returned  to  his  old  haunts  in  Benton, 
N.  Y.  A  few  weeks  later  he  decided  upon  seeking 
his  fortunes  in  the  West,  and  accordingly  sold  out 
his  property,  and  in  1864  set  out  and  located  first 
in  Norvell  Township,  this  county.  A  year  later  he 
removed  to  Ingham  County,  where  he  bought  a 
farm,  which  he  occupied  about  five  years.  Selling 
out  once  more,  he  then  located  in  the  town  of 
Anrelius,  but  soon  after  purchased  a  farm  near 
Tekonsha,  where  he  lived  three  or  four  years.  He 
then  sold  this  farm  and  put  up  a  house  in  the  vil- 
lage, within  which  he  lived  two  years. 

Mr.  Hounson  at  the  expiration  of  this  time 
traded  his  Tekonsha  property  for  a  stock  of  goods 
in  Norvell,  this  county,  and  for  three  years  there- 
after engaged  in  merchandising.  Becoming  tired  of 
this,  he  traded  his  goods  for  a  farm  in  Hudson 
Township,  Lenawee  County,  and  lived  there  three 
or  four  years.  Then  renting  his  farm,  he  removed 
to  the  village  of  Hudson,  where  he  lived  three 
years,  then  sold  the  farm,  which  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  operated  by  a  renter,  and  set  his  face 
toward  the  Pacific  Slope.  After  arriving  in  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hounson  was  engaged  for  one  year  in 
buying  and  selling  stock,  then  returning  to  Hud- 
son, lived  there  six  months,  and  next  removed  to 
Napoleon,  of  which  he  has  since  been  a  resident. 

Mr.  Hounson  learned  the  trade  of  a  stonemason 
in  early  manhood,  which  he  followed  two  years  in 
Benton,    N.   Y.      He   was    married   in    his    native 


county,  to  Miss  Mary  Burgess.  This  lady  was 
born  in  New  England,  and  removed  with  her  par- 
ents to  New  York  State  when  young.  There  have 
been  born  to  them  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Melissa,  is  the  wife  of  William  Jones;  Alonzo  was 
first  married  to  Miss  Adclie  Whitney,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  other,  a  daughter,  is  still  living;  his  second 
wife  was  Josephine  Rolfe,  and  they  also  had  two 
children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  the  sur- 
vivor is  Josephine,  who  lives  at  home.  The  son 
died  in  California,  October  11, 1886.  Charles  died 
in  Bethel,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. ;  Seward  K.  died 
when  about  eighteen  years  old ;  William  K.  died  in 
Tekonsha  when  a  promising  youth  of  seventeen. 

Mr.  Hounson  cast  his  first  vote  for  Gen.  Will- 
iam Henry  Harrison,  and  in  1888  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  voting  for  his  grandson,  Benjamin;  he  felt 
that  this  privilege  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life.  He 
has  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party  since  its  organization.  For  many  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


mw 


^.ORTER  HARRINGTON.  In  noting  the 
pioneer  labors  to  which  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  county  is  due,  the  name  of 
1  \  Porter  Harrington,  now  deceased,  should 
not  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  worthy  men  who 
toiled  and  struggled  here.  His  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  character  were  well  known  to  all  with  whom 
he  had  business  dealings,  and  he  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
knew  and  valued  his  moral  principles,  his  social 
qualities  and  his  kindly  nature.  His  death  occurred 
at  his  home  in  Sandstone  Township,  in  November, 
1872,  after  a  residence  of  thirty-six  years,  and  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two.  The  widow  and  chil- 
dren who  survived  him  were  comforted  in  their 
sorrow  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  lived  a  worthy 
life,  and  by  their  endeavors  to  continue  every  good 
measure  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Harrington  was  born  in  Ontario  County,  N. 
Y.,  September  4,  1800,  his  parents  being  Nathaniel 
and  Lucretia  Harrington.  He  was  reared  to  manhood 
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in  his  native  county,  having  more  limited  school 
privileges  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  any 
but  the  most  sparsely  settled  districts  of  the  farther 
West.  He,  however,  improved  the  opportunities 
which  were  afforded  him,  not  only  in  his  youth  but 
throughout  his  entire  life.  With  his  wife  and  two 
children  in  1836  he  emigrated  to  this  State,  where 
his  father  had  some  time  before  purchased  land 
from  the  Government.  He  bought  eighty  acres  of 
this  land  on  section  22,  Sandstone  Township,  and 
went  to  work  with  a  will  to  form  a  good  home  from 
the  wilderness. 

From  the  primeval  condition  in  which  he  found 
it  Mr.  Harrington  developed  an  excellent  farm, 
marked  with  good  improvements  and  capable  of 
producing  fine  crops.  As  not  a  stick  of  timber  had 
been  cut  upon  the  place,  his  first  labor  naturally  was 
the  felling  of  timber  and  the  erection  of  a  log  cabin. 
In  that  dwelling  the  family  lived  for  many  years, 
although  it  was  subsequently  replaced  by  the  pres- 
ent residence,  a  structure  of  more  modern  design 
and  greater  convenience.  Mr.  Harrington  aimed  to 
cast  his  vote  for  the  best  man,  irrespective  of  po- 
litical party  lines,  believing  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  depended  more  upon  men  than  upon  ab- 
stract ideas. 

AVlien  he  closed  his  eyes  to  earthly  things,  Mr. 
Harrington  left  his  widow  in  possession  of  eighty 
acres  of  land,  which  is  farmed  by  their  son,  John 
B.  Harrington,  who  still  resides  at  home.  He  was 
born  in  1842,  and  has  had  some  personal  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  days  when  the  agricultural 
regions  of  this  county  were  less  thoroughly  under 
man's  subjection  than  at  present.  Like  his  deceased 
parent,  he  endeavors  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
in  that  manner  which  shall  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  his  fellow  men,  and  to  fill  his  personal  sphere  of 
action  worthily.  In  politics  he  is  a  firm  Republican. 

The  noble  woman  who,  as  wife,  mother,  and 
neighbor  has  made  a  record  such  as  affords  a  shin- 
ing example  to  others,  and  who  through  many  long 
years  was  the  cherished  companion  of  him  with 
whose  name  we  introduce  this  sketch,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Lucretia  Maxon.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Jcel  and  Betsey  Maxon,  natives  of  New  York, 
and  in  Genesee  County,  that  State,  her  own  eyes 
opened   to  the  light  April  30,  1811,     She  grew  to 


maturity  in  her  native  county,  having  but  few  ad- 
vantages in  the  educational  line,  although  her  na- 
tive intelligence  and  desire  for  information  are  such 
that  she  is  well  informed.  She  was  married  in 
March,  1830,  and  when  a  few  years  later  her  hus- 
band settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Michigan,  she 
showed  the  quality  of  her  character  more  forcibly 
than  before  and  in  the  new  home  bore  her  full 
share  of  the  burdens  of  life.  She  is  now  one  of  the 
oldest  living  pioneers  of  Sandstone  Township  and 
her  reputation  is  not  confined  to  its  borders  but  ex- 
tends far  beyond.  She  is  the  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren, and  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  three 
— Harriet,  Welcome  and  Orin  J.  Her  living  chil- 
dren are:  Bethia,  now  Mrs.  Pelton  of  Jackson; 
Harriet,  wife  of  Frank  McGary  of  the  same  place; 
John  B.,  at  home,  and  Lyman,  who  lives  in  Jackson. 


=£ 
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ffi  REID  CROWELL.  Brooklyn  is  honored 
in  being  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the 
above-named  gentleman,  who,  although  still 
young  in  years  has  become  the  leading  at- 
torney in  this  part  of  the  county,  reaching  a  high 
degree  of  success,  and  securing  a  wide  practice  in 
Jackson,  Hillsdale  and  Lenawee  Counties.  Pos- 
sessing a  most  active  mind,  and  having  had  his 
powers  strengthened  by  a  good  collegiate  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Crowell  has  manifested  great  ability  in 
conducting  the  cases  which  have  been  given  into 
his  hands.  He  is  an  apt  and  lively  pleader  at  the 
bar,  and  possesses  the  perseverance  and  determina- 
tion which  lead  him  to  make  use  of  any  honorable 
means  to  sustain  his  clients,  many  of  whom  have 
had  hotly  contested  cases,  in  which  his  success  was 
remarkable.  He  justly  boasts  of  his  will  and  am- 
bition to  do  all  he  can  in  his  profession,  and  clients 
come  to  him  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

The  natal  day  of  Mr.  Crowell  was  December  20, 
1855,  he  being  the  only  child  of  Dr.  John  R.  and 
Mary  (Every)  Crowell.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Michigan  in  1882,  at  which  time  Judge 
Gridley,  now  deceased,  presided.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  steadily  making  his  way  in  the  ranks  of 
his  profession,  generally  succeeding  in  whatever  \\q 
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undertakes,  his  lucid  mind  and  clear  judgment 
leading  him  to  just  decisions  and  wise  discrimina- 
tion regarding  the  feasible  points  of  defense,  and 
the  manner  of  presentation  best  adapted  for  the 
success  of  his  cause.  Although  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  an  office  seeker,  he  wields  an  extended  influ- 
ence in  local  politics,  and  the  Democratic  party 
owes  much  to  his  adherence.  His  library  contains 
not  only  the  best  legal  authorities  but  is  also  sup- 
plied with  literary  works  of  great  value,  including 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  brilliant  minds  of  all  ages, 
the  entire  collection  having  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

Dr.  John  R.  Crowell,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  East  Windham,  N.  II.,  being  one  of 
eight  sons,  five  of  whom  became  attorneys,  two 
physieans,  and  the  other  a  professor  of  languages. 
He  was  graduated  from  a  college  at  Castleton,  Vt., 
studied  medicine,  and  coming  to  Michigan  early  in 
the  '40s,  opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn,  becoming 
one  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  county.  He 
possessed  great  ability,  although  somewhat  eccen- 
tric. His  death  occurred  at  Brooklyn,  in  1872,  he 
being  then  forty-nine  years  old.  In  that  town  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Every,  a  native  of  the 
Empire  State,  who  had  come  to  Michigan  in  her 
girlhood,  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
and  died  when  her  son,  our  subject,  was  about 
three  3rears  old,  she  being  then  less  than  thirty 
3' ears  of  age.  She  and  her  husband  were  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Doctor  was  a 
stanch  Republican  in  his  political  viewrs  and  prac- 
tices. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  was  married,  in  Rawlin  Township,  Len- 
awee County,  in  February,  1875,  to  Miss  Belle  Par- 
ker, who  was  born  in  that  township,  May  19,  1855. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Charles  A.  and  Susan 
(Hodges)  Parker,  natives  of  Ohio,  who  after  their 
marriage  emigrated  to  Michigan,  being  early  settlers 
in  Lenawee  County.  There  they  are  now  known 
as  the  leaders  in  their  community.  Mr.  Parker  is  a 
mechanic  and  builder,  possesses  more  than  ordinary 
information,  and  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  his  township  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Crowell  was  well  reared  by  her  worthy  pa- 
rents, and  receiving  excellent  advantages,  obtained 


a  fine  education,  afterward  devoting  her  energ}7 
and  ability  to  the  work  of  a  teacher.  She  is  strong- 
minded  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  with  broad 
and  liberal  ideas,  taking  strongly  after  her  father 
in  an  intellectual  sense,  he  having  an  active  mind 
and  great  intellectual  capacity.  She  is  well  versed 
in  law,  and  now  holds  her  third  commission  as  a 
Notary  Public,  having  been  one  of  the  first  women 
in  this  county  to  receive  such  a  commission.  To 
her  husband  she  is  of  actual  assistance  in  unravel- 
ing some  of  the  difficult  knots  which  occur  in  his 
practice,  and  had  she  been  a  man,  or  chosen  to  oc- 
cupy a  man's  place  at  the  bar,  she  would  have  been 
well  qualified  to  do  so.  As  a  natural  outcome  of 
her  ability  and  culture  she  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Brooklyn  society,  and  stands  by  her  husband's  side 
as  an  equal  in  the  esteem  of  the  community. 


RICHARD  W.  RAYMOND,  Treasurer  of 
Sandstone  Township,  holds  a  prominent 
position  among  the  leading  and  younger 
|  men  of  his  community,  and  has  a  life  inter- 
est in  the  prosperity  of  this  county,  as  within  its 
limits  he  was  born  and  reared,  here  received  his 
early  education,  and  has  here  labored  to  good  ad- 
vantage and  obtained  a  fair  share  of  this  world's 
goods. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  born  February  23,  1849,  in 
this  township,  and  is  the  son  of  one  of  its  earliest 
pioneers,  Abijah  Raymond,  and  his  wife,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Adeline  Bennett.  The  family 
is  undoubtedly  of  English  origin,  and  the  father  of 
our  subject  was  a  native  of  New  York.  He  emi- 
grated to  Michigan  early  in  the  '30s,  and  took  up 
a  tract  of  Government  land  on  section  12,  Sand- 
stone Township,  upon  which  he  put  up  a  log  house 
and  began  in  earnest  the  clearing  of  a  farm.  The 
spot  upon  which  he  first  settled  remained  his  resi- 
dence until  the  close  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring 
in  1856.  The  wife  and  mother  survived  until 
Februar}',  1883,  when  she  too  passed  away.  They 
were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom 
are  living — Betsey  is  the  wife  of  George  Fraker,  of 
Hanover   Township;    Lorinda   married    Frederick 
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Coons,  and  they  live  in  Sandstone  Township;  Aaron 
is  farming  in  Hanover  Township;  Ellen  is  the  wife 
of  Alfred  Frost,  of  Charlotte,  this  State;  Richard, 
our  subject;  Benjamin  is  a  resident  of  Blackman 
Township;  Amy  is  the  wife  of  Martin  Ludington, 
of  Jackson;  Amanda,  Mrs.  Frank  Spink,  lives  in 
Pulaski  Township.  The  elder  Raymond  in  early 
manhood  was  a  stanch  Whig,  politically,  and  later 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party.  The  mother 
was  a  member  of  thi;  United  Brethren  Church. 
By  a  course  of  industry  and  prudence  the  father  of 
our  subject  became  well-to-do,  leaving  at  his  death 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  well  devel- 
oped, together  with  substantial  buildings  and  a 
large  amount  of  personal  property. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  early  life  at 
the  old  homestead,  where  his  education  in  the  pri- 
mary school  was  acquired,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunities  for  observation  and  reading 
which  have  made  of  him  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  man.  Christmas  Day,  1861,  was  appro- 
priately celebrated  by  him  in  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Esther,  daughter  of  Pulaski  Harrington,  of 
Tompkins  Township.  Of  this  union  there  were 
born  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  died  when  three  years  old.  The  survi- 
vors are:  Ophelia,  Clarence,  Flora  and  Earnest. 
Mrs.  Esther  Raymond  departed  this  life  at  the 
homestead,  July  20,  1884.  On  the  26th  of  May, 
1885,  Mr.  Raymond  was  married  to  Miss  Lilly  S. 
Porter.  This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Elias  and 
Melvina  (Cooly)  Porter,  who  are  both  deceased. 
They  were  natives  of  New  York  State  and  early 
pioneers  of  Hanover  Township,  this  county.  Their 
family  consisted  of  three  children,  one  of  whom, 
a  daughter,  Ella,  died  when  four  years  old;  George 
E.  is  a  resident  of  Hillsdale  County.  The  father 
entered  the  Union  Army  during  the  late  Civil 
War,  and  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1863.  The 
mother  died  in  Iowa  about  1862. 

Politically,  Mr.  Raymond  usually  votes  with  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  elected  to  his  present 
office  in  April,  1889,  and  the  people  of  the  town- 
ship feel  entirely  safe  as  to  the  public  funds.  His 
farm  comprises  eighty  acres  of  choice  land,  which 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  condition  mainly 
by  the  personal  efforts  and  labors  of  the  proprietor. 


Mr.  Raymond  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Christian  Church,  while  his  estimable  wife  finds 
religious  consolation  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 


^3*+- 


HOMAS    LEONARD.       The    farming   and 

stock-raising  interests  of  Sandstone  Town- 
ship recognize  a  worthy  representative  in 
Mr.  Leonard,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at  a 
good  homestead  on  section  3.  He  selected  for 
himself  a  permanent  location  many  leagues  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  County 
Louth,  Ireland,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1829.  His 
parents  were  Owen  and  Mary  (McKavitt)  Leonard, 
both  likewise  of  Irish  birth  and  ancestry,  and  who 
spent  their  entire  lives  on  the  Emerald  Isle.  They 
were  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  Thomas, 
who  was  enabled  to  obtain  only  a  limited  educa- 
tion, commenced  at  an  early  age  to  herd  cattle  and 
sheep  among  his  native  hills,  and  sojourned  there 
until  a  youth  of  nineteen  years.  Then,  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  condi- 
tion and  his  prospects  in  his  native  Ireland,  he 
made  arrangements  to  emigrate,  and  took  passage 
at  Liverpool  on  the  sailer  "Ashburton"  which, 
after  an  ocean  voyage  of  five  weeks,  landed  him  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Leonard  spent  seven  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  metropolis  engaged  a  portion  of  the  time 
as  a  farm  laborer.  He  also  worked  considerably  on 
the  railroad.  In  1855  he  came  to  this  county,  and 
for  eleven  years  thereafter  occupied  himself  mostly 
in  a  farm  work.  In  1866  he  secured  the  land 
which  he  now  owns  and  occupies,  this  comprising 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  section  3,  Sand- 
stone Township.  This  land  when  it  came  into  his 
possession  was  only  slightly  improved,  and  its 
present  condition  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
prietor. He  labored  early  and  late,  and  practiced 
the  strictest  economy  in  order  to  pay  for  his  land 
and  bring  it  to  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Leonard,   while   a   resident   of    New  York 
State,  was   first   married   September  28,  18§1,  U) 
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Miss  Margaret  Mahar,  who  died  without  children, 
December  1,  1880,  at  the  homestead  in  Sandstone 
Township.  Mr.  Leonard  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage, May  22,  1882,  with  Mrs.  Bridget  (McGari- 
gle)  Rogers.  This  lady  was  born  in  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  July  12,  1852,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  William  and  Catherine  McGarigle,  the  former 
of  whom  is  deceased  and  the  latter  still  living  in 
Ireland.  Mrs.  Leonard  came  to  America  about 
1871,  and  via  New  York  City  went  to  Boston, 
where  she  lived  one  year,  then  went  to  Philadel- 
phia and  spent  about  three  years.  From  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  she  came  to  this  county.  Of 
her  first  marriage  there  was  born  one  child,  a  son, 
John,  who  is  now  at  school.  Of  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Leonard  there  is  also  one  child,  a  daughter, 
Mary  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  are  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Mr.  Leonard, 
politically,  votes  the  straight  Democratic  ticket. 
He  occupies  a  good  position  among  the  representa- 
tive men  of  his  county. 


ENRY  C.  RICHARDSON.  Without  perhaps 
being  the  hero  of  any  very  thrilling  event, 
this   peaceable   and  law-abiding  citizen   of 

S^j  Sandstone  Township  pursues  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  cultivating  the  soil  of  a  well-tilled  farm, 
occupying  a  portion  of  sections  27,  28  and  33, 
Sandstone  Township.  He  is  a  native  of  this  county 
and  was  born  November  2,  1842,  at  his  father's  old 
homestead  in  Sandstone  Township.  He  is  the  son 
of  Jared  L.  and  Harriet  M.  (Bush)  Richardson,who 
were  both  natives  of  New  York  State,  and  the 
former  of  whom  died  December  22,  1882. 

Jared  L.  Richardson  was  born  in  1813,  in  Gene- 
see County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  son  of  Jared,  Sr. 
and  Lovina  (Butter field)  Richardson,  Grandfather 
Richardson  traced  his  ancestry  to  England.  He  did 
good  service  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  spent  his  last  years  in  Michigan.  Jared  L.  re- 
mained a  resident  of  his  native  county  until  1835, 
then  with  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  set 
out  for  Michigan  Territory  in  company  with  one 


Sherman  Eastman  by  whom  he  was  employed  for  a 
short  time  in  this  county.  Later  he  purchased  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  Government  land, 
this  lying  on  section  22,  Sandstone  Township,  and 
comprising  a  stretch  of  ground  mostly  covered 
with  timber  and  from  which  not  a  stick  had  been 
cut.  He  thus  commenced  from  first  principles  in 
the  development  of  a  farm  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  mostly  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild 
animals.  He  paid  for  his  land  by  working  out  at 
$11.50  per  month,  this  being  the  highest  wages  he 
ever  received.  He  paid  $1.25  per  acre  for  his  land 
and  settled  upon  it  after  his  marriage,  making  of  it 
a  very  good  farm.  He  rested  from  his  earthly  labors 
when  quite  aged,  dying  December  22,  1882.  The 
mother  is  still  living  at  the  old  homestead. 

Jared  L.  Richardson  was  a  Henry  Clay  Whig 
during  the  existence  of  that  party  and  upon  its 
abandonment  allied  himself  with  the  Republicans. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  and  held  the 
local  offices,  officiating  as  Supervisor  of  Sandstone 
Township  for  five  consecutive  years  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He  was 
also  at  one  time  Township  Treasurer.  This  was 
during  the  Civil  War  and  he  also  officiated  as  re- 
cruiting officer  of  the  township.  He  was  opposed  to 
secret  societies  and  never  identified  himself  with 
any  of  them.  To  the  parents  of  Mr.  Richardson 
there  were  born  five  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living:  Lovina  is  the  wife  of  J.  D.  Parkhurst  and 
they  are  residents  of  Charlotte,  this  State;  Henry 
C,  our  subject;  Albert  L.  makes  his  home  at  the 
old  home;  Lucretia  M.  died  when  two  years  old  and 
one  child  died  in  infancy. 

Henry  C.  Richardson  spent  his  early  years  in  a 
a  manner  common  to  the  sons  of  pioneer  farmers, 
being  taught  habits  of  industry  and  economy  and 
acquiring  a  limited  education  in  the  primitive 
schools.  As  soon  as  old  enough  he  assisted  his  fa- 
ther on  the  farm  and  chose  this  for  his  life  voca- 
tion. When  twenty-three  years  old  he  was  married 
November  30,  1865,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Titus.  This 
lady  like  himself  is  a  native  of  this  county  and  was 
born  October  23,  1841,  in  this  township.  Her  par- 
ents were  Smith  and  Huldah  (Barrett)  Titus,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and 
came  to  this  county  at  an  early  date,  locating  on 
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land  taken  up  by  his  father  and  comprising  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  which  he  brought  to  a 
good  state  of  cultivation.  He  there  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  departing  hence  May  22,  1852. 
His  wife  survived  him  a  little  over  seven  years,  her 
death  taking  place  September  29,  1859. 

To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Richardson  there  vvere 
born  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  Em- 
ily is  the  wife  of  William  Finch  and  they  are  resi- 
dents of  the  old  homestead;  Henry  C.  makes  his 
home  in  this  township;  Mary  died  when  about 
twenty-three  years  old ;  Mrs.  Richardson  was  next 
to  the  youngest.  The  Titus  family  were  not  exempt 
from  the  peculiar  hardships  of  life  on  the  frontier 
which  they  bore  with  the  same  patience  and  un- 
shrinking courage  which  characterized  the  people 
around  them.  In  1867  Mr.  Richardson  settled  upon 
the  farm  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies,  and 
which  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres 
of  choice  land.  He  has  been  fairly  successful  in  his 
farm  operations  and  in  stock-raising,  he  making  a 
specialty  of  Short-horn  cattle  and  fine  horses.  In 
politics  he  is  a  sound  Republican  and  both  he  and 
his  estimable  wife  are  prominently  connected  with 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Parma. 
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ANIEL  S.  JOHNSON.  A  list  of  the  very 
early  settlers  and  successful  farmers  of 
Jackson  County  wrould  be  incomplete  with- 
out the  name  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  owns 
and  operates  a  fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  Columbia  Township.  The  value  of  the 
land  is  greatly  increased  by  its  close  proximity  to 
the  village  of  Jefferson,  within  whose  limits  the 
proprietor  resides.  He  came  to  this  county  in 
1844,  being  one  of  the  first  travelers  over  the  old 
Iron  Strap  Railroad  that  ran  from  Detroit  to  Mar- 
shall. 

The  Empire  State  was  the  birthplace  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  in  New  Paltz  Township,  Ulster  County,  he 
was  born  in  1816.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
reared  his  son  to  become  familiar  with  the  duties 
associated  with  country  life.  He  thus  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  agricultural   pursuits,  and 


after  leaving  his  native  State  to  become  a  resident 
of  Michigan  continued  his  farm  labors  and  devel- 
oped a  finely  cultivated  estate  out  of  the  primitive 
soil.  He  has  thoroughly  improved  the  land  which 
has  been  his  home  during  all  these  years,  having 
placed  it  under  first-class  cultivation.  He  has 
never  married,  but  has  arrived  at  a  ripe  old  age  in 
single  blessedness.  In  politics  he  is  strictly  inde- 
pendent, and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  - 
men  as  a  reliable  citizen,  a  good  neighbor  and  an 
honest  man. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  John  Johnson,  was  a 
native  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  his  grandpar- 
ents were  also  born  in  the  Empire  State/  Isaac 
Johnson,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
was  of  English  and  French  ancestry  and  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  being  engaged  as  a  farmer.  His  son 
John  early  imbibed  habits  of  industry  at  the  old 
homestead  and  became  a  valuable  assistant  in  culti- 
vating the  land.  He  married  in  his  native  county 
Miss  Jane  Conklin,  who  was  descended  from  worthy 
French  and  Dutch  ancestors  and  a  native  of  Orange 
County.  Her  parents,  Jacob  and  Catherine  (Von 
Benscothen)  Conklin  were  also  born  in  the  Empire 
State,  the  former  being  an  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army  and  one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders 
of  the  American  cause.  After  the  war  he  became 
State  Surveyor  of  New  York  and  surveyed  most  of 
the  western  part  of  that  State.  He  spent  his  last 
days  on  a  farm  in  Orange  County,  where  both  he 
and  his  wife  died  at  quite  an  advanced  age. 

After  John  Johnson  was  married  he  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Ulster  County,  where  he  remained  until 
1844,  when  the  family  came  to  Michigan.  Three 
months  after  their  arrival  the  father  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four  years.  His  widow  survived  him  eight 
years,  dying  under  the  son's  roof  in  Jefferson  when 
she  was  seventy-one  }rears  of  age.  She  was  a  life- 
long member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which 
her  husband  belonged  and  in  which  he  was  an  El- 
der. They  were  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  most  of  whom  lived  to  accompany  their 
parents  to  Michigan.  Some  of  them  died  unmar- 
ried. The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  two  sisters, 
yet  living,  one  of  whom,  Hannah,  is  the  widow  of 
Amos  Hait,  and  lives  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  Her 
two  living  children,  John  and  Jane  E.,  are  both 
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married.  Susannah  is  unmarried  and  makes  her 
home  with  her  brother,  our  subject;  Elizabeth  is 
deceased.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  sister  are  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  may  be  found  a  litho- 
graphic portrait  of  Mr.  Johnson. 


— $- 
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RUNA  PARKS  WOODS,  late  one  of  the 
most  active  and  enterprising  business  men 
-  of  Jackson,  came  to  Michigan  as  early  as 
_  #1833,  during  its  Territorial  days,  and  lo- 
cated first  in  the  infant  city  of  Detroit,  entering 
the  employ  of  Benjamin  Porter,  his  father-in-law. 
He  employed  himself  as  a  carpenter  for  a  number 
of  years,  then  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in 
which  he  was  occupied  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  His  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Jackson, 
June  17, 1882. 

Mr.  Woods  was  born  in  Sudbury,  Vt.,  December 
10,  1807,  and  was  the  son  of  David  Woods,  a  na- 
tive of  Shutesburg,  Mass.,  who  was  born  August 
12,  1778.  The  latter  removed  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Green  Mountain  State  at  an  early  date  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  for  a  time,  then  removed 
from  Sudbury  to  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  about 
1837,  settling  near  Batavia.  He  purchased  a  farm 
one  and  one  half  miles  west  of  the  village  upon 
which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  wife 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Aurilla  Parks.  She  was  a 
native  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  and  born  June  5,  1786. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  came  to  Michi- 
gan and  resided  in  Jackson  and  Danville  mostly. 
Her  death  occurred  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Mason 
M.,  when  she  was  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of 
her  age. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  reared  in  Sud- 
bury, Vt.,  where  he  learned  carpentering  and 
whence  he  emigrated  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  when  a 
young  man.  For  three  }<ears  afterward  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Porter,  and  in  due  time,  by 
faithful  attention  to  his  duties,  became  a  foreman 
in  the  business,  remaining  in  the  Empire  State 
until  coming  to  Michigan.  He  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  first  Capitol  building  at  Landing, 


Prior  to  making  his  Western  venture  he  was  mar- 
ried in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1833,  to  Miss 
Pauline  R.  Porter.  This  lady  was  born  in  Batavia, 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1816,  and  is 
still  living,  making  her  home  in  the  city  of  Jack- 
son. Her  father,  Benjamin  Porter,  a  native  of 
Goshen,  Conn.,  was  born  November  8,  1793.  Her 
paternal  grandfather,  Deacon  Benjamin  Porter,  was 
a  native  of  the  same  place  and  traced  his  ancestry 
to  England. 

Benjamin  Porter,  Sr.,  learned  carpentering  early 
in  life  and  removed  from  Connecticut  to  New  York 
State  settling  among  the  pioneers  of  Genesee 
County.  Western  New  York  was  then  a  wilderness 
and  the  removal  from  New  England  to  that  region 
was  laboriously  accomplished  with  ox-teams.  Mr. 
Porter  located  in  the  small  tillage  of  Batavia, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  and  in  due  time  arose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  builder  and  contractor.  He 
there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  passing 
away  in  1841  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  ceme- 
tery within  the  town  limits  of  Batavia  and  on  his 
tombstone  the  following  inscription  was  engraved  : 
"The  first  man  who  held  a  religious  meeting  in  Ba- 
tavia or  made  a  public  prayer  west  of  the  Genesee 
River.  He  was  a  strict  Presbyterian  and  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  first  society  of  that  de- 
nomination in  Batavia  or  within  many  miles  of  it." 
He  was  known  as  Deacon  Porter.  The  grand- 
mother of  Mrs.  Woods  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Rosanna  Howe.  She  passed  from  earth  March  12, 
1830,  some  years  prior  to  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band and  was  seventy  years  of  age. 

Benjamin  Porter  was  reared  in  Connecticut  and 
accompanied  his  parents  to  New  York  State  where 
he  learned  carpentering  of  his  father  and  followed 
the  trade  until  coming  to  Michigan  in  1833.  He 
was  a  resident  thereafter  of  Detroit  until  1840.  The 
year  prior  to  this  he  entered  upon  a  contract  for 
building  the  penitentiary  at  Jackson  and  in  conse- 
quence removed  his  family  hither.  When  this  was 
completed  he  was  appointed  agent,  or  what  would 
now  be  called  Warden.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
institution  was  conducted  upon  a  plan  far  different 
from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  prison  build- 
ings, were  of  stone  and  the  entrance  was  made  of 
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tamarack  poles  planted  closely  in  the  ground  so 
that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  a  prisoner  to  es- 
cape. 

After  severing  his  connection  with  the  prison  Mr. 
Porter    resumed  his  business  of  builder  and    con- 
tractor and  remained  a  resident  of  Jackson  until  his 
decease,     which    occurred    July    23,    1862.     The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Sarah  Powers.     She 
was  born  in  Phelps,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  January 
15,  1795,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah 
(Webster)   Powers,   who  spnt  their  last  years  in 
New  York  and   Michigan    respectively.     She    de- 
parted this  life  at  Jackson,  August  21,  1875.     The 
parental  family  consisted  of  four  children,  namely: 
Pauline  P.,    Loretta  F.,  David  B.  and   Benjamin. 
Pauline,  Mrs.  Woods,  was  reared  to  womanhood  in 
her  native    State,  remaining    there   until  her    mar- 
riage.    This  union  resulted   in  the   birth  of    four 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  son,  DeWitt  S.,  re- 
sides in^  Denver,  Col.;  Loretta  F.  is  the  wife  of  M. 
W.   Robinson,  of  Jackson;  Sarah  A.,   Mrs.  Snow, 
lives  in  Jackson;  Donna  M.,  is  the  widow  of  Lewis 
Westfall  and   makes  her   home   in   Jackson.     Mrs. 
Woods,  like   her  husband   is  a  Congregationalist  in 
religious    belief  and    has   been    a    member   of  the 
church  at  Jackson   since  the  time   of  its  organiza- 
tion.    Two  of  her   daughters  are  also   connected 
with  this  church,  while  one  daughter  and  her   son 
belong  to  the  Episcopal   Church.     The   domestic 
experience     of  Mrs.    Woods   was  one  more   than 
usually  fortunate  and  happy,  her  father,  Benjamin 
Porter,  having  been  a  man  kind  in  his  family  and  a 
highly  respected  citizen.     He  was  justsuclfa  man 
as  was  needed  in  the  development  of  a  new  country, 
being  industrious  and_  enterprising  and   possessing 
excellent  judgment.     Coming  to  this  region    prior 
to  the  days  of   railroads  he  experienced   with   the 
people  around  him  many  of  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life.     His  mind  was  constantly  devising  some  new 
scheme  ^that  would   advance  the  interests   of   the 
people  about  him.     He  at  one  time  built  a  scow 
upon  which  he  loaded  his  tools  and  a  quantity  of 
material  for  the  purpose  of  going  down  the  Grand 
River  to  Lansing.     He  could  not  make  the  passage 
of  the  falls  and  so  was  obliged  to  unload  and  carry 
his  merchandise   around,    reloading    below.     This 
was  only  one  of  the  many  adventures  which  he  en- 


countered and  from  which  he  usually  came  out 
with  flying  colors.  Mrs.  Woods  in  her"  marriage 
also  found  a  mart  with  qualities  similar  to  those  of 
her  father.  Mr.  Woods  was  greatly  attached  to 
his  family  and  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him. 


|  JMLLIAM  WALKER.  This  honored  pio- 
\rJ//  neer  of  Sandstone  Township  may  usually 
VW  be  found  at  his  snug  homestead  on  section 
14,  to  which  he  came  when  it  was  in  its  unde- 
veloped state.  Upon  his  arrival  in  this  county  he 
was  comparatively  without  means,  and  he  has  been 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  acquiring  by  the 
exercise  of  unflagging  industry  and  a  sensible  econ- 
omy, not  only  a  home,  but  a  competence  for  hi? 
declining  years.  He  was  born  in  Norfolk  County, 
England,  about  1823,  and  is  the  son  of  William 
and  Lucy  (Black)  Walker,  who  were  likewise  na- 
tives of  that  county,  where  they  spent  their  entire 
lives. 

The  early  advantages  for  an  education  were,  in 
the  ease  of  Mr.  Walker,  extremely  limited,  as  his 
parents  were  in  modest  circumstances  and  he  was 
obliged  at  an  early  age  to  look  out  for  himself. 
Upon  reaching  man's  estate  he  determined  to  seek 
his  fortunes  on  another  continent,  and  in  1852 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  taking  passage  at  Liverpool 
on  the  sailer  "Middleton,"  which,  after  a  voyage 
of  nine  weeks  landed  him  at  St.  Johns,  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  sojourned  there  a  few  months,  employ- 
ing himself  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do,  and 
thence  coming  into  the  States  settled  in  Wood 
County,  Ohio,  and  cultivated  land  on  shares  for 
nearly  four  years.  About  1856  he  came  to  this 
State,  and  for  several  months  thereafter  worked  on 
a  farm  in  this  township.  He  saved  what  he  could 
of  his  earnings  and  finally,  in  1862,  purchased 
eighty-two  acres  of  land  which  forms  a  part  of  his 
present  homestead.  Upon  this  there  was  a  log 
house,  and  our  subject,  who  was  still  unmarried, 
took  possession  and  kept  bachelor's  hall  for  two 
years.  He  cleared  away  a  large  amount  of  timber 
from  his  land,  and  no  man  in  his  neighborhood 
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worked  more  industriously  or  with  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  After,  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
home,  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and  helpmate, 
being  married  November  1,  1865,  in  Spring  Arbor, 
to  Miss  Emma  Sereombe.  This  lady,  who  was  of 
English  parentage  and  ancestry,  was  born  in  Dev- 
onshire, February  10,  1838,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Ann  (Brooks)  Sereombe,  who  are  still 
living  and  residing  in  the  city  of  London.  They 
left  Devonshire  when  their  daughter  Emma  was 
about  eight  years  old,  and  from  that  time  until 
reaching  womanhood  she  lived  with  them  in  the 
great  metropolis.  In  1865  she  came  alone  to  the 
United  States  on  the  steamer  "Belgian,"  which 
after  a  voyage  of  eight  days  landed  her  in  the  city 
of  Quebec,  whence  she  came  direct  to  this  county. 
Of  this  union  there  have  been  born  four  children: 
Nellie,  who  died  when  twenty-two  years  old ;  Will- 
iam H.,  Emma  J.  and  Joseph. 

Mr.  Walker  usually  votes  independently,  aiming 
to  support  the  men  whom  he  considers  best  quali- 
fied for  office.  In  the  accumulation  of  his  prop- 
erty he  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  ably  assisted 
by  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife  whose  careful 
management  of  her  household  affairs  has  been  of 
inestimable  value,  and  saving  to  her  husband  hun- 
dreds of  dollars.  Mrs.  Walker  belongs  to  the  Pa- 
trons of  Industry,  who  hold  regular  meetings  at 
the  Bennett  school-house.  Mr.  Walker  has  care- 
fully refrained  from  the  responsibilities  of  office, 
preferring  to  give  his  time  and  attention  to  his 
farm  and  his  familv. 


v  LIVER  H.  EASTMAN.  This  gentleman  is 
to  Sandstone  Township  what  the  corner- 
stone of  a  building  is  to  the  balance  of  the 
structure.  He  trod  the  soil  of  Michigan  soon  after 
it  was  opened  for  settlement  and  maintained  his 
position  through  the  many  difficulties,  dangers  and 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try abounded  in  Indians  and  wild  animals,  and 
when  more  than  ordinary  courage  was  required  to 
face  the  task  which  lay  before  those  who  had  ven- 
tured into  these  wilds.     He  ba§  come  off  from  the 


conflict  with  flying  colors  and  now,  the  possessor 
of  a  competence,  occupies  a  good  homestead  on 
section  22.  This  farm  he  eliminated  from  the  wil- 
derness and  realizes  how  every  foot  of  it  was  ob- 
tained. It  was  only  by  a  course  of  unflagging  in- 
dustry that  he  brought  it  to  its  present  condition 
and  he  has  justly  earned  the  ease  and  comfort 
which  it  has  brought  him. 

Like  many  of  his  compeers,  Mr.  Eastman  is  a 
native  of  the  Empire  State  and  was  born  in  Gene- 
see County,  February  5,  1824.  His  parents  were 
Oliver  and  Martha  (Eastman)  Eastman,  natives 
likewise  of  that  State.  The  family  is  supposed  to 
be  of  English  origin.  In  1834  Oliver  Eastman, 
anxious  to  mend  his  fortunes,  disposed  of  his  in- 
terests in  his  native  State  and  starting  out  with  his 
little  family  and  two  uncles  of  our  subject,  Sher- 
man and  Arza  Eastman,  came  to  this  county.  He 
was  in  limited  circumstances  and  Oliver  H.  as  soon 
as  large  enough  commenced  paddling  his  own 
canoe,  working  out  among  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, not  only  supporting  himself  but  assisting 
his  parents. 

Young  Eastman  upon  reaching  his  majority  began 
farming  for  himself  and  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
settled  upon  a  quarter  section  of  land,  a  part  of 
section  10,  Sandstone  Township,  which  had  been 
secured  for  him  by  his  father  who  left  means  for 
the  purchase  of  the  same  from  the  Government. 
He  had,  however,  prior  to  this  begun  its  improve- 
ment and  with  his  own  hand  laid  low  the  first  stick 
of  timber  ever  cut  upon  it.  For  a  number  of  years 
thereafter  he  gave  to  it  all  his  time  and  attention. 
In  1855  he  started  to  Texas  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  having  sent  his  goods  to  Alton,  111.,  by 
rail,  whence  they  were  conveyed  by  team  to  their 
destination. 

A  few  months'  residence  in  the  Lone  Star  State 
satisfied  Mr.  Eastman  that  his  best  location  was 
not  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  he  accordingly 
returned  to  this  county  and  for  a  time  thereafter 
lived  on  the  old  farm.  Thence,  in  1859,  he  removed 
to  his  present  place  where  he  now  has  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  acres  of  good  land  which  he  has 
brought  to  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  While  resid- 
ing in  Sandstone  Township  he  was  married,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1846,  to  Miss  Susannah  Moe.  Mrs,  Eastman. 
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was  born  October  23,  1818,  in  Rutland  County ,Vt., 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sylvia  Moe  who 
were  natives  respectively  of  New  York  State  and 
Vermont.  Her  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
'  were  of  French  descent.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastman 
there  have  been  born  three  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  a  daughter,  Nora  W.,  is  the  wife  of  William 
Gamin  of  Ionia,  this  State.  Amelia  married  F.  J. 
Hall  and  lives  in  Jackson;  Carrie  has  been  an' in- 
valid for  a  number  of  years.  Mrs.  Eastman  came 
with  her  parents  to  this  county  in  1834,  and  they 
settled  on  a  tract  of  new  land  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, the  same  now  being  owned  by  George  Wood. 
Afterward  they  removed  into  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  township,  where  the  father  and  mother  died. 
To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Eastman  there  was  born  a 
family  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 
Hiram  is  a  resident  of  Sandstone  Township;  Mary 
is  the  widow  of  Cornelius  Sammons  of  Jackson; 
Lucinda,  Mrs.  Quivey  and  also  a  widow,  lives  in 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Eastman  is  the  youngest  living. 
Politically,  Mr.  Eastman  supports  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  held  most  of  the  local 
offices,  serving  on  the  School  Board  of  his  district, 
as  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  occupying  other 
positions  of  trust.  He  keeps  himself  posted  upon 
the  movements  of  the  day  and  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Patrons  of  Industry.  His  success 
in  life  is  due  to  his  own  industry  and  perseverance, 
while  he  and  his  estimable  wife  enjoy  in  a  marked 
degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  around 
them. 


1^^  ENRY  M.    EDDYr,  Supervisor  of  Hanover 

jj  Township,  is  one  of  those  large-hearted,  lib- 

^y?     eral  men,  who  delight  in  being  of  use   to 

(^  their  community,  and  he  has  held  many 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  is  not 
only  wealthy,  but  charitable,  and  exercises  a  wide 
influence  among  the  people  who  have  learned  his 
virtues,  and  who  involuntarily  extend  to  him  their 
ready  confidence  and  esteem.  His  fine  residence 
forms  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  village, 
and  his  friends  and  associates  are  among  the  most 


cultured  people  of  the  county.  For  nearly  four 
years  Mr.  Eddy  was  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Jackson 
County,  and  brought  to  the  duties  of  his  position 
that  good  judgment  which  is  so  essential  to  an  office 
of  this  kind.  A  man  always  busy,  either  with  hands 
or  brain,  he  has  been  no  unimportant  factor  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  Hanover  Township. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Eddy  was  born 
July  2,  1831,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Michi- 
gan at  an  early  day.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  in  his  boyhood,  and  later  was  a  student  in 
the  college  at  Spring  Arbor.  He  began  business  on 
his  own  account  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
operated  a  farm  in  Spring  Arbor  Township,  from 
1849  to  1854.  That  year  he  traded  eighty  acres  of 
his  land  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  the 
same  township,  where  he  lived  two  years,  and  then 
purchased  one  hundred  acres  in  Summit  Township, 
occupying  this  one  and  one-half  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  bought  back  his  original 
eighty  acres,  He  moved  around  considerably  in 
this  locality  until  1871,  and  then  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Agent  of  the  Jackson,  Ft.  Wayne  k 
Saginaw  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
what  was  then  Baldwin,  but  is  now  Horton,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds. 

The  4th  of  July,  1854,  was  appropriately  cele* 
brated  by  Mr.  Eddy,  in  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Hannah  M.,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Gross) 
Schram.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Eddy  were  natives 
of  New  York  State,  and  her  father  met  his  death 
by  an  accident  prior  to  her  birth,  which  took  place 
in  Pennsylvania,  September  30,  1837.  Miss  Han- 
nah came  to  this  county  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  and 
thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  future  husband. 
Mrs.  Schram  died  in  1889,  when  eighty-four  years 
of  age. 

Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eddy,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  son,  Charles  H.,  mar- 
ried Miss  Estella  Williams,  and  became  the  father 
of  one  child;  he  died  in  1884,  and  the  child  died 
soon  afterward.  Irene  is  the  wife  of  William  Per- 
rott,  Jr.,  and  the  mother  of  two  children;  they  live 
in  Hanover  Township.  John  Milton  is  unmarried, 
and  remains  at  home  with  his  parents.  Mr.  Eddy 
has  been  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and   is  now   Master  of  his 
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lodge  in  Horton.  He  is  also  Master  of  the  Orange. 
He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  past 
eight  years,  and  is  serving  his  fourth  term  as  Su- 
pervisor. He  takes  an  active  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  officiates  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.  The  political  issues  of  the  day  re- 
ceive due  attention  from  him,  and  he  maintains  his 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he 
identified  himself  thirty  years  ago.  Besides  the 
fine  farm  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  Mr.  Eddy  is 
the  owner  of  the  depot  building  and  freight  house, 
and  in  1878  platted  an  addition  to  the  village, 
called  Eddy's  Addition.  As  the  result  of  a  temper- 
ate life  and  good  habits,  he  is  usually  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health,  as  are  also  his  children. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  John  B.  Eddy,  a 
a  native  of  Vermont,  and  a  farmer  by  occupation. 
He  married  Miss  Louisa  Dun  more,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  daughter  of  John  Dunmore,  who 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
lived  to  be  over  eighty  years  old.  The  parents 
were  married  in  New  York  State,  and  lived  there 
until  1837,  when  they  came  to  Michigan  and  lived 
for  a  few  months  in  Ypsilanti.  The  following  year 
they  removed  to  Spring  Arbor  Township,  and  set- 
tled on  a  farm  on  section  36.  The  father  died  in 
1837,  and  the  mother  in  1859.  Their  family  con- 
sisted of  six  children,  all  of  whom  grew  to  mature 
years,  but  only  three  are  now  living:  John  B.  is  a 
resident  of  Liberty  Township;  Maria  E.  lives  in 
Horton;  and  our  subject  completes  the  list. 


rank. 


ORTER  A.  CADY.  In  noting  the  promi- 
J|j  nent  and  successful  agriculturists  of  Na- 
poleon Township,  the  biographer  finds  Mr. 
Cady  occupying  a  position  in  the  front 
A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  sound 
judgment  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  has 
exercised  no  small  influence  in  his  community,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  his  industry  and  perseverance 
has  gained  for  himself  a  competency.  Careful  and 
conscientious  in  his  business  transactions,  he  aims 
to  be  strictly  honest  in  all  things,  and  possesses  that 
independence  of  character  which  leads   him   in  the 


direction  where  his  convictions  lie  and  in  the  path 
which  he  believes  to  be  that  of  rectitude  and  hon- 
esty. His  residence  and  surroundings  indicate  in 
a  marked  manner  to  what  good  purpose  he  has 
employed  his  time  in  all  these  many  years,  lid 
having  one  of  the  most  carefully  tilled  farms  in  the 
township,  whereon  he  has  instituted  all  modern 
improvements.  The  buildings  and  appurtenances 
indicate  in  a  marked  manner  the  sound  judgment 
and  ample  means  of  the  proprietor. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  offspring  of  an 
excellent  family,  being  the  son  of  Gager  and 
Amanda  (Lovejoy)  Cady,  who  were  natives  of 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  In  that  county  they 
were  reared  and  married,  and  thence  emigrated  to 
Michigan  Territory  in  the  spring  of  1836.  Select- 
ing a  tract  of  land  in  Grass  Lake  Township,  this 
county,  he  thereon  erected  a  comfortable  home- 
stead, where  he  and  his  good  wife  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  He  rested  from  his  earthly 
labors  December  31,  1881.  He  was  a  man  of  de- 
cided ideas  and  in  politics  an  old-line  Whig.  After 
the  abandonment  of  that  party,  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  Republicans.  He  was  quite  promi- 
nent in  politics  and  kept  himself  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  leading  issues  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Amanda  (Lovejoy)  Cady  passed  away  be- 
fore the  decease  of  her  husband,  in  July,  1869. 
Their  family  consisted  of  four  children,  of  whom 
Porter  A.  was  the  eldest  born.  He  first  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  light  April  13,  1838,  and  was  reared  at 
the  old  homestead,  pursuing  his  first  studies  in  the 
district  school,  and  later  attending  the  academy  at 
Grass  Lake  and  Leona.  He  remained  a  member  of 
the  parental  household  until  leaving  it  for  a  home 
of  his  own.  In  the  meantime  he  purchased  a  por- 
tion of  his  present  farm,  which  he  worked  for  a 
time  previous  to  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Cady  took  unto  himself  as  his  wife  and  help- 
mate February  4, 1862,  Miss  Josephine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Jabez  M.  and  Catherine  (Ferguson)  Clark, 
then  of  Grass  Lake  Township.  Mr.  Clark  was  born 
in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  his  good  wife  in 
Chatham,  Columbia  County,  that  State.  They 
came  to  Michigan  about  1838,  and  thereafter  made 
their  home  in  Grass  Lake  Township  as  long  as  they 
lived.     Mr.  Clark  was    a   lifelong  farmer  and  de- 
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parted  this  life  in  December,  1860.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  several  years,  dying  on  the  31st  of 
March.  1868.  Mrs.  Cady  was  the  second  born  of 
their  six  children.  Her  birth  occurred  at  the  old 
homestead  in  Grass  Lake  Township,  January  12, 
1840,  and  there  she  spent  her  childhood  and  youth 
in  a  manner  common  to  the  daughters  of  a  well-to- 
do  farmer.  Her  union  with  our  subject  has  re- 
sulted in  the  birth  of  five  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  a  daughter,  Nina,  married  DeForrest  Merri- 
man,  who  is  deceased,  and  she  is  now  living  in 
Grass  Lake.  G.  V.  Lloyd  is  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  Napoleon  Township.  Clyde,  Blanche  and  Mabel 
remain  at  home  with  their  parents.  G.  V.  Lloyd 
also  remains  at  home. 

Mr.  Cady  takes  an  active  part  in  politics  and  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Highway  Commissioner,  and  stands  well  in  the 
Masonic  circles,  being  a  member  of  Blue  Lodge 
and  Chapter,  of  Grass  Lake.  He  and  his  estimable 
wife  are  also  identified  with  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. Mrs.  Cady  is  a  very  intelligent  lady  and 
is  in  all  respects  the  suitable  partner  of  her  hus- 
band, encouraging  him  in  his  worthy  ambitions  and 
assisting  him  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the 
family.  The  Cady  homestead  embraces  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  broad  acres,  and  the  farm  is  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  set  of  buildings,  together  with 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  well-kept  fences,  good  grades 
of  stock,  the  latest  improved  machinery  and  the 
appliances  required  for  the  prosecution  of  agri- 
culture  in  a  first-class  manner.  The  family  stands 
high  in  social  circles  and  are  contributing  their 
quota  to  the  worth  and  respectability  of  the  county. 

eHARLES  SMITH,  Supervisor  of  Leoni 
Township,  came  to  Jackson  County  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  and  identifying  himself 
with  the  interests  of  this  township,  has  accumulated 
a  competence,  and  is  numbered  among  the  most 
substantial  citizens  of  the  community.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  York,  his  birth  taking  place  in  the 
town  of  Middleburg,  Schoharie  County,  July   9, 


1847.  His  father,  Noah  Smith,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, as  was  also  his  father,  who  bore  the  same 
name.  He  removed  from  there  to  New  York  in  an 
early  day,  and  was  a  pioneer  of  Schoharie  County, 
the  removal  being  made  with  teams  through  the 
wilderness.  He  bought  a  tract  of  forest-cov- 
ered land  on  the  sight  of  the  town  of  Middleburg, 
and  cleared  and  improved  a  farm.  There  were  no 
railways  or  canals  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for 
many  years  after  he  became  a  resident  there,  and 
Albany  was  the  nearest  market.  He  lived  on  his 
homestead  there  till  his  death.  The  maiden  name 
of  his  wife  was  Waity  Sweet,  and  she  was  also  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  She  died  on  the  home  farm 
in  Middleburg,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  small  boy  when 
his  parents  left  their  New  England  home,  to  build 
another  in  the  forest  wilds  of  New  York.  He  was 
reared  to  man's  estate  in  Schoharie  County,  and 
inheriting  his  father's  estate  he  resided  there  many 
years.  In  1869  he  sold  his  property,  and  coming 
to  Michigan  on  a  visit,  he  died  here.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Eliza  Borst.  She  was  born 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  town  of  Scho- 
harie, her  father  being  Jeremiah  Borst,  a  pioneer  of 
the  county.  She  died  on  her  husband's  farm  in 
the  town  of  Middleburg,  where  her  wedded  life  was 
passed.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  the  following  seven  were  reared  to  maturity: 
Jeremiah,  Eli,  Roby,  Margaret  J.,  John,  Charles 
and  George. 

Charles  Smith  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his 
birth,  and  received  a  substantial  education  in  the 
public  schools.  He  remained  an  inmate  of  the 
parental  household  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
when  his  venturous  and  self-reliant  spirit  prompted 
him  to  a  life  of  independence,  and  he  started  west- 
ward, and  coming  to  Michigan,  was  employed  in 
farming  in  Washtenaw  County,  the  ensuing  four 
years.  We  next  hear  of  him  in  Missouri,  where  he 
located  in  Macon  County,  and  farmed  on  shares. 
Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Michigan,  and  has 
ever  since  been  a  resident  of  Leoni  Township. 
His  fellow  citizens,  appreciating  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  man  of  good  judgment,  is  thoughtful,  intelligent 
and  capable,  elected  him  to  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible office  of  Supervisor,  to  represent  Leoni 
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on  the  county  board,  and  his  course  in  public  life 
has  amply  justified  their  choice.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  politics,  a  leader  among  the  Demo- 
crats of  this  part  of  the  county,  and  was  elected  to 
his  present  office  to  succeed  a  Republican.  He  is 
closely  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  as  a  member  of  Twilight  Lodge,  of 
Jackson. 

March  7,  1872,  Mr.  Snith  took  unto  himself  a 
wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  Nellie  Parks,  a  native 
of  Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of  Joel  and  Sarah  (Wil- 
der) Parks.  Four  children  complete  the  household 
circle  of  our  subject  and  his  wife — Frank,  Ethel, 
Alice  and  Hallie  Rue.  They  have  a  pleasant,  cozy 
home,  the  seat  of  true  hospitality,  as  their  numer- 
ous friends  testify. 


ffif?  AMES  BLAKELY.  On  the  outskirts  of  Jack- 
son City  is  located  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
who  is  occupied  as  a  dairyman  and  enjoys 
the  patronage  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
leading  residents  of  Jackson.  He  is  a  thorough 
business  man  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  his 
calling  in  which  he  is  meeting  with  success. 

The  Empire  State  has  contributed  to  Michigan 
some  of  her  best  citizens,  among  them  Mr.  Blakely. 
He  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  February  10, 
1833,  and  is  the  son  of  James  and  Margaret  (Mc- 
Naughton)  Blakely,  likewise  natives  of  New  York 
where  they  were  reared  to  mature  years  and  mar- 
ried. The  McNaughton  family  is  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. The  father  of  our  subject  followed  farming 
and  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  parental  household  included  nine  children,  six 
sons  and  three  daughters  and  only  three  of  this 
large  family  are  living,  the  two  besides  our  subject 
being  William,  and  Jane,  the  widow  of  William 
A.  Brisack,  residents  of  Arizona  and  New  York  re- 
spectively. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  fifth  child  of 
his  parents  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  his  native 
county  attending  the  common  schools  and  working 
with  his  father  on  the  farm  until  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen years.  In  1852  he  sought  the  Pacific  Slope,  in 


the  gold  regions  of  California  and  Nevada  where  he 
spent  eight  years  mining  and  farming,  and  was 
quite  successful  in  his  search  for  the  yellow  ore. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  returned  to  his 
native  county  and  was  soon  afterward  married, 
April  24,  1861,  to  Miss  Helen  Leal.  Mrs.  Blakely, 
likewise  a  native  of  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  ob- 
tained a  good  education  and  for  several  terms  was 
a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  that  county.  Her  father, 
Henry  Leal,  spent  his  last  years  in  Delaware  County, 

N.  Y. 

His  father  was  one  of  two  brothers  who  left  Scot- 
land when  they  were  young  men.  The  other  brother 
went  to  South  America  and  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Blakely  settled  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers-— at  that  early 
period  when  they  often  had  to  go  to  their  cabin 
doors  with  a  fire-brand  to  frighten  the  wolves  away. 
He  reared  a  family  of  several  children.  He  assisted 
in  building  one  of  the  first  churches  and  belonged 
to  what  might  be  termed  the  Scotch-Presbyterian 
Church.  His  son,  Henry  Leal,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Blakely,  served  as  an  apprentice  seven  years  to 
learn  the  carpenter's  trade.  He  married  Maria 
Chace,  and  they  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  Mrs. 
Blakely  being  the  seventh  in  order  of  birth;  of  the 
children  five  are  still  living.  Mr.  Leal  was  a  man 
of  very  refined  tastes,  and  possessed  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  old-time  gentleman,  and  was 
greatly  revered  and  loved  by  his  children.  His 
wife  having  died  when  Mrs.  Blakely  was  only  five 
years  old,  he  seemed  to  fully  take  the  place  of  the 
mother  in  the  tender  love  and  care  of  his  children 
He  died  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Blakely  after  his  marriage  located  upon  a 
farm  in  New  York,  remaining  there  two  years.  He 
then  went  to  California  a  second  time  in  1864,  with 
his  family  and  returned  to  New  York  in  1866. 
Mr.  Blakely  made  a  third  trip  to  California  and 
in  1868  removed  to  his  present  farm  in  Jackson 
County,  in  the  city  limits.  To  this  he  subsequently 
added  from  time  to  time  until  he  now  has  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  He  was  successful  in 
bringing  his  land  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation  and 
operating  other  land  besides,  having  at  one  time 
under  his  control  six  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Blakely  prosecuted   general    farming    until 
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1870  and  then  embarked  in  his  present  enterprise, 
starting  with  forty  cows  and  increasing  the  number 
until  his  business   became  very   profitable.     About 

1872,  however,  some  of  his  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  forty  head  of  his  best  cows  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
loss  entailed  upon  uninsured  property,  he  imme- 
diately rebuilt  and  soon  found  himself  again  upon 
his  feet,  controlling  a  thriving  business  which  he 
has  now  prosecuted  continuously  to  the  present 
time.  All  the  products  of  his  farm  are  now  fed  to 
his  stock.  Besides  this  property  with  its  valuable 
buildings,  he  owns  three  good  dwellings  in  Jack- 
son from  the  rental  of  which  he  derives  a  snug  in- 
come. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blakely  there  have  been  born 
two  children  only,  a  son  and  daughter,  the  latter  of 
whom,  Helen  L.,  is  at  home  with  her  parents.  The 
son,  Clarence  L.,  died  when  a  promising  young 
man  of  twenty-two  years.  Our  subject  and  his  wife 
have  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  for  many  years.  Mr.  Blakely 
is  rather  conservative  in  politics,  but  votes  with 
the  Republican  party.  His  eldest  brother,  John 
Blakely,  died  a  few  years  since  in  California,  after 
having  traveled  extensive^  through  South  Amer- 
ica, visiting  the  principal  cities  of  that  country. 


-   *»/. 


II— s  ON.  N.  G.  KING.  Probably  no  resident  of 
jf)r  Brooklyn  has  been  more  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  Jackson  County 
_  than  the  gentleman  above  named,  who  is 
now  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  that  flour- 
ishing town,  of  which  he  is  a  prominent  and  repre- 
sentative citizen.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Brooklyn 
in  1866,  he  engaged  in  practice  as  an  attorney-at- 
law,  and  to  this  for  some  time  gave  his  exclusive 
attention.  He  then  became  interested  in  other  en- 
terprises, finally  entering  upon  the  business  of  look- 
ing after  loans,  mortgages,  etc,  which  after  some 
time  he  merged  into  a  private  bank.  The  institu- 
tion, known  as  the  Farmers'  Bank,  is  an  exchange 
bank,  and  is  operated  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
making   judicial    investments    and     transacting     a 


profitable  business.  It  is  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  citizens  of  this  section,  to  whom  the  name 
of  its  proprietor  is  an  assurance  of  its  stability. 

Mr.  King  has  owmed  a  great  deal  of  property  in 
the  village,  including  the  mill,  foundry,  and  vari- 
ous pieces  of  real  estate,  but  is  even  more  widely 
known  in  the  political  arena  than  as  a  business  man, 
as  will  be  realized  by  a  further  reading  of  this  no- 
tice. 

Mr.  King  was  born  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1819.  From  his  early  boyhood  he  had  a 
great  desire  for  learning  and  was  a  diligent  student, 
becoming  especially  well  informed  in  ancient  and 
modern  histoiy,  and  quoting  readily  from  ancient 
authors  whose  works  he  has  extensively  read.  He 
was  active  in  politics  before  he  attained  to  man's 
estate,  and  while  still  young  held  the  position  of 
Alderman  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  Secretary  of 
ihe  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Whig  party  in 
1840,  also  serving  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Con- 
ventions during  the  years  in  which  that  organiza- 
tion flourished.  He  was  thus  thrown  into  the  com 
panionship  of  the  prominent  political  lights  of  the 
day,  numbering  among  his  acquaintances  and  friends 
such  men  as  John  Q.  Adams,  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay,  and  others  of  the  great  minds  that 
exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  throughout  the 
Nation,  Under  President  Fillmore  he  was  for  some 
time  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  King  became  an  attorney-at-law  in  1818, 
and  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Keverdy  Johnson,  At- 
torney-Geneial  of  the  United  States,  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  bars  of  the  same,  January  21, 
1850.  After  he  began  to  practice  he  became  one  of 
the  firm  of  Hammond,  King  &  Barnes,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  the  connection  continuing  for  some  years 
and  being  one  of  the  leading  legal  firms  of  the  city. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  his  residence  in  the 
Fast  Mr.  King  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  matters  of  general  interest,  entering  into 
every  scheme  in  which  he  engaged  with  good  will 
and  a  determination  to  make  it  succeed.  The  same 
spirit  has  characterized  all  his  later  enterprises. 

With  a  view  of  improving  his  health  Mr.  King 
turned  his  footsteps  westward  and  spent  four  years 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  a  partner  of  William  P.  Mur- 
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ray,  still  of  that  city.  He  then  settled  in  Brooklyn, 
where  his  legal  acumen,  his  classical  erudition,  his 
keen  business  ability  and  foresight,  soon  forced  him 
to  the  front,  and  led  to  his  election  in  1872,  to  the 
State  Senate,  in  which  he  represented  the  Seventh 
Senatorial  District.  While  a  member  of  the  Sena- 
torial body  the  Hon.  Mr.  King  was  the  author  and 
introducer  of  some  very  important  bills,  the  passage 
of  which  he  secured.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  was  a  bill  for  a  new  code  of  law  practice  in 
the  State,  that  was  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  houses  after  a  hard  fight.  Mr.  King,  although 
a  natural  politician  and  an  earnest  worker  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  has  never  sought  office. 
When  the  wishes  of  a  constituency  have  been  plainly 
indicated,  as  in  his  election  to  the  Michigan  Senate, 
he  has  consented  to  their  will  and  bent  all  his  en- 
ergies to  looking  faithfully  after  their  interests. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  almost 
continually  a  delegate  to  the  State  Conventions  of 
the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber since  the  issues  arose  that  led  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Whigs  as  a  political  body.  The  title  of 
Colonel,  by  which  Mr.  King  is  familiarly  known, 
was  bestowed  upon  him  when  a  very  young  man  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  a  local  military 
way.  During  the  late  war  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggle  to  uphold  the  Union,  and  held  promi- 
nent positions  both  in  the  Commissary  and  Quar- 
termaster's Departments. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  King  occurred  in  Brooklyn 
in  1858,  his  bride  being  Miss  Cora  Wright,  who 
was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  and,  like  her 
husband,  belongs  to  an  old  and  respected  family. 
Her  parents,  Daniel  and  Johanna  (Lyon)  Wright, 
were  early  settlers  in  this  county,  to  which  they 
came  in  1836,  and  where  they  held  a  prominent 
place  among  the  farmers  and  worthy  citizens.  Mrs. 
King  is  an  intelligent  woman,  active  in  society  and 
in  good  works,  and  a  fine  representative  of  cultured, 
useful  womanhood.  She  belongs  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  ever  borne  her  share  in  the  works 
to  which  its  societies  are  devoted.  She  presides 
with  grace  over  the  palatial  home  which  is  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  village;  it  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated on  an  elevation,  in  the  midst  of  commodious 
grounds  adorned  with  beautiful  shade  trees,  and  a 


lovely  lawn.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  furnished 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  abundant  wealth  and  fine 
tastes  of  its  owner,  an  elegant  library  being  one  of 
its  prominent  adornments.  Here  Mr.  King  finds 
his  chief  recreation  in  conning  the  works  of  the 
best  writers  of  all  ages,  and  in  the  literary  atmos- 
phere where  the  Genius  of  Authorship  sits  en- 
throned, himself  wields  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 
Under  the  non  de  plume  of  u  Old  Charles  Martel  " 
he  has  given  to  the  world  an  extensive  and  versatile 
series  of  articles  which  are  read  with  interest  by 
many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  identity  of  the 
writer,  as  well  as  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known. 

P^lsewhere  in  this  volume  may  be  found  a  litho- 
graphic portrait  of  Mr.  King. 


\fj  UMAN  GEE  was  born  in  London,  Monroe 
I  (7S  County,  Mich.,  July  3,  1845.  His  paternal 
jiy=£>  grandfather  removed  from  New  Hampshire 
to  New  York,  thence  to  Canada  and  from  there  to 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  being  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Monroe  County.  He  took  up  a  tract  of 
land  there,  superintended  the  management  of  his 
farm  while  working  at  his  trade  of  a  mason,  and 
also  manufacturing  brick,  and  continued  to  reside 
there  until  his  death. 

Eldridge  Gee,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  the  Granite  State  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  where  he  lo- 
cated as  early  as  1823.  He  went  to  Detroit  by  way 
of  the  lakes  and  there  embarked  with  a  team,  tak- 
ing his  family  and  household  goods  and  following 
an  Indian  trail  toward  the  interior.  On  a  portion 
of  the  route  he  was  obliged  to  cut  the  road  for  the 
team.  He  located  in  what  is  now  Ann  Arbor 
Township,  Washtenaw  County,  and  taking  up  a 
tract  of  Government  land  built  a  shanty  thereon, 
which  was  soon  after  replaced  by  the  first  frame 
house  ever  erected  in  the  township.  There  were 
no  railroads  in  those  days  and  Detroit  was  the 
nearest  milling  point  and  market,  and  depot  of 
supplies,  and  to  and  from  it  journeys  had  to  be 
made  on  horseback  or  with  wagons. 

In   1832  Mr.  Gee  removed  to  the  town  of  Mon- 
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roe,  where  be  followed  his  trade  of  a  carpenter  and 

builder  for  a  few  years,   after  which  he   bought  a 

tract  of  land  in  London  Township,  Monroe  County, 

which    became    the   family   home  for  some  years. 

While  continuing  work  at  his  trade  in  various  parts 

of  the  county  he  superintended   the  improvement 

of  the  farm,  which  he  sold  in   1856,  removing  at 

that  date  to  Blissfield,  where  for  three  years  he  was 

engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.     Following  this  he 

lived    in  Ypsilanti  and   Ridge  way  for  a  few  years, 

ocnupying  himself  again  with   work  at   his   trade. 

His    lasc   years    were    spent    in    Dundee,    Monroe 

County,  where  he  died  in  1877,  leaving  the  record 

of  a  useful  life. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  our  subject 
was  Elizabeth  Matteson.  She  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  her  father,  Eppaphras  Matteson 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Washtenaw 
County,  Mich.,  where  he  improved  a  farm  and 
resided  until  his  death. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  sketch 
attended  school  quite  regularly  until  fifteen  years 
old,  and  lie  then  assisted  his  father  until  his  enlist 
ment,  September  12,  1864,  in  Company  E,  First 
Michigan  Cavalry.  He  wasjtater  transferred  to  Com- 
pany B,  and  served  until  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
taking  part  in  various  engagements  around  Peters- 
burg, being  with  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, and  present  at  Appomattox  at  the  time  of  Lee's 
surrender.  Although  he  had  not  yet  reached  the 
years  of  manhood  he  bore  well  his  part  among  his 
comrades,  and  prior  to  his  discharge  with  the  regi- 
ment June  21,  1865,  had  won  a  gallant  record  as  a 
brave  and  dashing  cavalryman. 

After  leaving  the  army  Mr.  Gee  returned  to 
Michigan  an:l  began  work  at  the  trade  of  a  carpen- 
ter and  builder,  at  which  he  continued  employed 
for  a  number  of  .years.  lie  wras  married  at  Peters- 
burgh,  Monroe  County,  April  15,  1868,  to  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Prather,  a  lady  of  many  graces  and 
virtues  of  mind  and  heart.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  took  up  his  residence  in  West  Bay  City, 
remaining  there  until  1870,  when  he  removed  to 
I  ronton,  Mo.,  in  which  place  he  remained  some 
years,  after  which  he  became  a  resident  of  Jackson, 
Mich.  Here  he  resided  until  1880,  when  he  went 
to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  engaged  with  O.  L.  Matthews, 


a  pension  attorney,  in  whose  interest  he  traveled  a 
few  months.  He  then  returned  to  Jackson,  opened 
anj  office,  and  has  since  been  very  successfully 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  pension  lawyer. 
Having  himself  been  a  soldier,  he  is  a  friend  of  all 
those  who  belonged  to  the  army,  and  looks  very 
carefully  into  the  claims  that  are  presented  to  him, 
giving  good  advice  and  using  his  best  endeavors 
to  obtain  justice  for  his  clients. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gee  have  one  child,  Maria  Eliza- 
beth. Mr.  Gee  is  a  member  of  Jackson  Lodge  No. 
17,  A.  F.  &  A.M.,  and  of  Ryder  Post,  No.  12, 
G.  A.  R.;  he  is  a  member  of  and  Quartet  master  of 
E.  B.  Griffith  Commandery,  U.  V.  U.  No.  24,  De- 
partment Michigan  Lodge.  The  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  Mr.  Gee  is 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  His  upright 
and  manly  character,  his  intelligent  interest  in  good 
works  and  his  pleasant  manners,  win  for  Mr.  Gee 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  those  with  whom  he 
associates,  and  his  estimable  wife  and  daughter  are 
not  lacking  in  esteem  and  good  will  from  their 
many  acquaintances. 


v 


ILLIAM  WALKER.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
many  prominent  citizens  in  Jackson  have 
Ww  a  longer  record  in  the  lines  of  business 
which  have  brought  their  names  prominently  be- 
fore the  public,  than  has  the  gentleman  above 
named,  or  are  better  known  among  its  citizens  for 
their  general  intelligence,  upright  character,  good 
judgment  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Walker  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  progress  of  his  journeys  and  in  his  sc- 
journs  in  other  communities,  observing  closely  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  and  investigating 
the  lines  of  work  in  which  the  various  communities 
are  interested;  and  many  a  profitable  and  pleasant 
hour  might  be  spent  in  converse  with  him  regard- 
ing  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  travels  and  of 
his  own  business  life. 

The  natal  day  of  William  Walker  was  November 
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26,  1821,  and  his  birthplace,  Yorkshire,  England. 
He  is  the  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann 
(Doughty)  Walker,  the  former  a  native  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  latter  of  York.  Thomas  Walker  was 
a  farmer  and  held  the  position  of  Captain  in  the 
North  Yeoman  Cavalry.  The  boyhood  and  youth 
of  our  subject  were  passed  in  the  mother  country 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  school  days  he  became 
a  worker  in  the  coal  mines. 

At  the  nge  of  twenty  years,  young  Walker  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  stopping  at  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  engaged  in  coal  mining  on  his  own 
account,  continuing  this  occupation  until  1856, 
when  he  removed  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  as  mana- 
ger for  the  Detroit  &  Jackson  Coal  Company, 
opened  the  first  coal  mines  at  Woodville.  Owing 
to  hard  times  the  mines  were  soon  closed,  and  Mr. 
Walker  entered  the  employ  of  the  Jackson  City  Coal 
Company,  for  whom  he  opened  the  Sandstone 
Mines  and  with  whom  he  remained  as  manager  un- 
til 1859,  when  he  took  a  trip  over  the  Western 
States  and  Territories. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  Mr.  Walker  went  to  Bay 
City  to  drill  the  Frazier  well  for  the  Bay  City  Salt 
Company,  and  upon  finishing  the  work  returned  to 
Jackson.  He  then  opened  the  Hayden  &  Reynolds 
mine  at  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.,  afterward  opening 
up  and  operating  until  1874,  what  was  known  as  the 
Walker  coal  mine,  north  of  the  State  prison.  He 
also  helped  to  organize  the  Michigan  Chemical 
Works  at  Jackson,  and  was  employed  as  Superin- 
tendent until  the  company  got  into  financial  straits, 
but  after  the  business  changed  hands  he  was  re-in- 
stated in  his  former  position.  In  1874  he  opened 
the  new  Walker  coal  mine,  operating  it  until  1880, 
when  he  went  to  Colorado,  and  spent  two  summers 
amid  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  enjoying 
the  pure  and  life-giving  air  of  that  clime  and  the 
opportunities  for  extending  his  knowledge  of  rocks 
and  ores.  Returning  again  to  Jackson,  Mr.  Wal- 
ker was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  served 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  in  a  manner  credita- 
ble to  his  discrimination  and  judgment,  and  accep- 
table to  his  constituents. 

In  1845  Mr  Walker  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Louisa  Marks,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  a  lady  of 
many  virtues  of  mind  and   heart,  the  daughter  of 


Thomas  and  Sarah  Marks,  and  a  native  of  the  Key- 
stone State.  The  happy  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  an  interest- 
ing family,  of  the  survivors  in  which  we  note  the 
following:  Robert  now  lives  in  California;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Wirtz  in  Jackson;  Thomas  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Missouri  Chemical  Works  at  Kansas  City; 
William  is  an  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Colorado 
Midland  Railroad;  Victoria  is  the  wife  of  William 
Hathaway,  of  Davenport,  Iowa;  Myra  married 
Richard  McElliott;  Boadicia  is  still  at  home. 

Mr.  Walker  belongs  to  the  Blue  Lodge  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  to  the  Foresters  order,  and  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  society.  He 
is  Vice-President  of  the  City  Library  Board. 


=s^= 


(fp^  AMUEL  BREWER.  Among  those  who 
^^>  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life, 
Ijjl/jl  and  whose  earlier  years  partook  largely  of 
toil  and  sacrifice,  may  be  mentioned  this 
well-known  citizen  of  Sandstone  Township,  who  is 
fast  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  being 
now  a  veteran  of  ninety  years.  A  native  of 
Somersetshire,  England,  he  was  born  September  1, 
1800,  and  is  the  son  of  William  Brewer  and  his 
estimable  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  died  when  Sam- 
uel was  an  infant.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  his 
native  shire,  becoming  at  an  early  age  acquainted 
with  hard  wTork,  and  obtained  a  limited  education 
in  the  common  school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  he  was  married,  April  6,  1825,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Parsons.  This  lady,  also  a  native  of  Somer- 
setshire, was  born  February  12,  1800,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Esther  Parsons,  who  were 
of  English  birth  and  ancestry,  and  who  spent  their 
entire  lives  in  the  Old  Country.  Of  this  union 
there  were  born  four  children — William,  living 
with  his  parents;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Pulaski 
Harrington,  of  Tompkins  Township,  and  two  who 
died  young. 

Mr.  Brewer  continued  in  Somersetshire  ten  years 
after  his  marriage,  then,  seeing  little  to  encourage 
him  financially,  concluded  to  seek  his  fortunes  on 
another  continent.     He  took  passage  alone  at  Br  is- 
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tol,  and  after  an  ocean  voyage  of  about  seven 
weeks,  landed  in  New  York  City.  Thence  he  went 
into  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  on  a 
farm  about  fourteen  months.  In  1836  he  set  out 
for  Michigan  Territory,  and  coming  to  this  county 
purchased  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  24, 
Sandstone  Township,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He 
thus  labored  five  years,  struggling  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold before  he  thought  best  to  have  his  family 
come  over,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he 
sent  for  them,  and  there  followed  a  meeting  which 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  first  dwelling  occupied  by  the  Brewer  fam- 
ily was  a  log  house,  16x24  feet  in  dimensions,  but 
shortly  after  being  built  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  Mr.  Brewer  erected  another  upon  the  same 
spot,  which  the  family  occupied  a  number  of  j^ears. 
It  was  then  abandoned  for  the  present  fine  resi- 
dence, which  is  the  fourth  house  he  has  built  on 
this  farm.  He  commenced  with  very  little 
capital,  and  labored  under  many  disadvantages, 
practicing  the  most  rigid  economy  and  self-sacri- 
fice to  secure  the  future  welfare  of  his  family. 
Gradually  the  country  settled  up  around  him,  and 
while  many  have  been  coming  and  going,  Mr. 
Brewer  has  maintained  his  position  in  one  spot,  and 
now,  "Uncle  Samuel,"  as  he  is  called  by  everyone, 
enjoys  a  large  acquaintance  and  is  a  favorite 
among  old  and  young.  Since  becoming  a  voting 
citizen,  he  has  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  nothing  has  pleased  him  better  than  to  see  the 
growth  and  development  of  his  adopted  county. 
He  has  become  thoroughly  Americanized,  and  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  Republican  institutions. 
His  devoted  wife  is  still  spared  to  him,  and  shares 
with  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

William,  the  son  of  Samuel  Brewer,  who  remains 
at  the  home  farm,  is  likewise  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire, England,  and  was  born  December  13,  1828*. 
In  1840  he  came  with  his  mother  and  two  sisters  to 
America,  joining  the  father  in  Sandstone  Township, 
being  then  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  He  has  grown 
up  with  the  country,  and  completed  his  education 
in  the  district  schools  of  Sandstone  Township.  He 
celebrated  July  4,  1851,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Esther  Harrington,  a  native  of  Somerset  County, 


N.  Y.,  and  who  was  bom  August  12,  1834.  Mrs. 
Esther  Brewer  is  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Miranda  (Adams)  Harrington,  who  like  the  Brewer 
family  were  pioneers  of  this  county.  When  first 
coming  to  Michigan,  hi  1836,  they  settled  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Jackson,  and  are  now  de- 
ceased. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Brewer  there  has 
been  born  a  family  of  eleven  children,  nine  of  * 
whom  are  living — Alexander  and  Miranda  are 
residents  of  Jackson,  the  latter  being  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Mayett;  Myron  and  William  are  living  in 
Sandstone  Township;  Curtis  is  a  resident  of  Jack- 
son;  Jennie  is  the  wife  of  Cornelius  Titus,  of 
Sandstone  Township;  Harley  lives  at  home;  Susie 
married  Clarence  Wall,  and  they  live  in  Sandstone 
Township;  Stelle  remains  at  home  with  her  par- 
ents. William  Brewer  has  a  half-interest  in  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  with  his  father. 
He  usually  supports  the  Democratic  party,  although 
he  frequentl}T  casts  his  vote  for  men  outside  when  he 
considers  they  are  the  better  qualified  for  office. 
Under  his  father's  tuition  he  long  ago  became  a 
thorough  and  skillful  farmer,  and  all  of  the  family 
are  well-to-do,  comfortably  fixed  in  life  and  enjoy 
the  respect  of  the  people  around  them.  In  noting 
the  pioneers  of  Sandstone  Township  the  name  of 
Samuel  Brewer  is  worthy  of  a  position  in  the  front 
ranks. 


ffi  EONARD  ROGERS.  Among  the  old  set. 
Ill  (jp  tIers  of  tllis  county,  no  more  honest  or  up- 
JJO^s  right  man  can  be  found  than  the  gentleman 
above  named,  whose  long  life  has  been  the  scene  of 
hard  labors  crowned  with  abundant  success,  and  of 
bereavements  by  which  his  nature  has  been  strength- 
ened and  made  more  tender  and  true.  He  is  the 
third  of  seven  children  born  to  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Pierce)  Rogers,  five  of  the  family  circle  being  yet 
alive.  He  was  born  August  26,  1814,  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  eighteen 
years  of  age,  acquiring  such  an  education  as  could 
be  obtained  in  the  schools  of  the  times.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Militia.  Beginning  life  for 
himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he   began 
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work  on  the  Erie  Canal,  afterward  boating  on  that 
highway  for  thirteen  years. 

About  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Rogers  came  to  Michi- 
gan, where  for  a  couple  of  seasons  he  worked  the 
farm  of  L.  D.  Tracy  in  this  county,  on  shares. 
Subsequently  he  continued  farm  labor  under  simi- 
lar arrangements  for  five  years,  after  which  he 
bought  one  hundred  acres  on  section  14,  Hanover 
*  Township,  which  he  has  since  made  his  home.  A 
log  house  was  his  first  dwelling  here,  and  all  the 
improvements  which  now  mark  the  estate,  have 
been  made  by  himself.  The  land,  which  was  in  a 
raw  and  primitive  condition  when  he  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  is  now  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation  and 
pioductiveness,  all  being  tilled  land  except  fifteen 
acres  of  timber.  The  dwelling  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  log  cabin,  is  now  about  twenty 
years  old,  and  is  a  home  of  comfort  and  good  cheer. 
In  1831,  Mr.  Rogers  celebrated  his  wedding  with 
Miss  Lucinda  Loomis,  who  died  during  the  same 
year.  In  1834,  he  was  again  married,  taking  as  his 
companion  Miss  Sallie  Ann  Ryan,  who  shared  his 
fortunes  until  May  16,  1873,  when  she  was  called 
from  time  to  eternity.  She  bore  him  ten  children, 
of  whom  five  are  now  living:  Harriet  Ann  is  the 
wife  of  Thomas  G  off,  of  Pulaski  Township,  and  the 
mother  of  three  children;  Jane  married  William 
Mitchell,  to  whom  she  has  borne  three  children,  and 
lives  in  Horton ;  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Herbert  Cald- 
well, of  Jackson,  has  four  children;  Mary  married 
Wells  W.  Dew,  whose  home  is  in  Hanover  Village, 
and  their  family  comprises  two  children;  Minnie, 
wife  of  Harry  Knickerbocker,  of  Spring  Arbor 
Township,  has  one  child. 

A  third  matrimonial  alliance  was  contracted  by 
Mr.  Rogers  in  April,  1875,  on  which  occasion  he 
became  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Olive  Montgomery, 
nee  Mead.  She  was  born  in  Ohio,  August  3,  1835, 
being  the  youngest  of  three  children  born  to  Will- 
iam S.  and  Olive  (Potter)  Mead,  and  the  only  one 
now  surviving.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, and  her  mother  of  New  York.  The  latter 
died  in  1835,  and  a  year  later  her  husband  came 
to  Michigan,  settling  in  Livingston  County,  after- 
ward living  in  this  and  other  counties  of  the  State. 
He  died  about  ten  years  since.  The  last  marriage 
of  our  subject  was  celebrated  in   this  county,  and 


has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  one  son,  Willie  T.,  who 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  July  8,  1877.  He  is 
now  attending  the  district  school,  and  is  a  good 
scholar  for  his  age. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  are  members  of  the  Friends 
Church,  at  Hanover  Village.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  Ma- 
son, being  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Horton, 
in  which  he  has  held  the  office  of  Tyler.  He  has 
served  his  fellow-men  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  District  No.  9,  and  as  Road  Overseer. 
He  is  interested  in  politics,  as  all  good  citizens 
should  be,  and  votes  the  Democratic  ticket.  An 
unassuming,  upright  man,  a  reliable  citizen,  and  an 
intelligent  farmer,  Mr.  Rogers  has  the  respect  of 
those  among  whom  he  has  spent  so  many  years, 
and  his  estimable  wife  is  not  less  highly  esteemed. 
Having  some  time  since  passed  his  three-score  years 
and  ten,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  have  many 
more  years  upon  earth,  but  the  example  and  mem- 
ory which  he  will  leave  behind  him,  will  be  worthy 
of  preservation  by  his  posterity,  and  he  will  yet 
speak  to  those  who  follow  him. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Joseph  Rogers,  a 
native  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  a  resident  of  Ot- 
sego County,  N.  Y.,  from  his  youth  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  He  remembered  many 
scenes  in  the  Revolutionary  War  when  his  father, 
Joseph  Rogers,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  Continentals, 
giving  his  life  to  establish  liberty  in  the  New  World. 
In  the  Empire  State  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Pierce, 
who  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  breathed 
her  last  in  1837.  His  own  death  took  place  in  the 
fall  of  1849,  near  Mill  Port,  Chemung  County, 
when  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five  years.  He  was  found  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  about  a  half  mile  east  of  the  village,  upon 
his  face,  dead,  and  the  body  nearly  cold.  It  is 
supposed  that  as  he  reached  the  margin  of  the 
beaten  path  in  crossing  the  road,  his  foot  tripped, 
and  he  fell,  striking  his  forehead  upon  a  stone  and 
beating  in  the  skull.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
his  having  moved  hand  or  foot,  and  he  probably 
had  no  consciousness  of  pain,  being  in  a  moment 
released  from  the  prison  house  of  life.  "How  many 
fall  as  sudden — not  as  safe."  More  than  thirty 
3rears  before  his  death,  he  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and   became  a  communicant  in  the  Baptist 
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Church.  Though  he  had  reached  second  childhood 
he  had  not  lost  the  knowledge  of  God.  During 
the  warm  weather  of  the  last  summer  of  his  life  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  a  grove  near  by,  to 
pray  in  secret,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  be- 
fore his  death,  his  daughter  with  whom  he  was  liv- 
ing, awoke  and  heard  him  praying.  He  often  spoke 
of  his  departure  being  near,  and  "endured  as  see- 
ing Him  who  is  invisible." 


,SCAR  B.  DRISCOLL.  This  gentleman  be- 
longs to  that  grand  band  of  patriots  to 
whom  our  country  owes  its  present  peace 
and  prosperity  and  its  continuance  as  a  Nation, 
and  to  whom  the  debt  of  gratitude  can  never  be 
repaid.  He  is  a  thorough  and  practical  engineer, 
having  had  quite  a  long  experience  in  charge  of 
both  locomotive  and  stationary  engines,  and  in 
Jackson  is  well  known  as  a  competent  mechanic, 
having  been  in  charge  of  the  City  Water  Works 
and  other  prominent  establishments. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  native  of  Alden, 
Erie  County,  N.  Y  ,  and  a  son  of  James  Driscoll, 
an  early  settler  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan  and 
now  a  resident  of  Jackson,  where  he  has  made  his 
home  since  1836.  James  Driscoll  was  born  in 
Batavia,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the  son  of 
James  Driscoll,  Sr.,  who  resided  in  that  place  some 
years,  thence  removing  to  Erie  County  in  an  early 
day,  and  purchasing  a  tract  of  timber  land  near 
the  town  of  Alden.  There  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject  cleared  a  farm  from  the  wilderness,  resid- 
ing thereon  until  his  death,  and  there  the  father  of 
our  subject  grew  to  years  of  maturity.  In  1836 
James  Driscoll,  Jr.,  came  with  his  wife  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  for  six  years  was  a  resident 
near  Tecumseh,  Lenawee  County.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  State,  and  having  remained 
there  until  1846,  came  again  to  Michigan,  located 
in  the  city  of  Jackson,  and  soon  afterward  engaged 
in  the  butcher's  business.  This  he  continued  for 
some  years,  afterward  working  at  the  trade  of  a 
stonemason. 

The  natal  day  of  Oscar  B.  Driscoll  was  April  23, 


1843,  and  having  been  but  three  years  old  when 
he  was  brought  to  Michigan,  he  has  but  slight 
recollections  of  any  other  than  his  adopted  home. 
He  attended  the  city  schools  of  Jackson  until 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  began  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  trade  of  a  carriage  painter,  serving  three 
years,  and  subsequently  doing  journey  work  eigh- 
teen months.  He  then  engaged  with  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  as  fireman  on  an  engine,  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  resigned  his 
position  to  take  up  arms  in  defense   of  the  Union. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1861,  young  Driscoll 
became  a  member  of  Company  C,  First  Michigan 
Infantry,  and  served  therein  five  months,  when,  his 
mother  having  objected  very  much  to  his  enlist- 
ment, as  he  was  but  a  boy,  an  order  for  his  dis- 
charge was  secured  from  Gov.  Blair,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  home.  He  was  not  contented, 
however,  and  as  the  conflict  still  continued,  in 
November,  1862,  he  re-enlisted  as  a  member  of 
Company  A,  Ninth  Michigan  Cavalry,  serving 
under  the  gallant  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  and  having 
joined  Sherman's  army  at  Atlanta,  made  one  of 
the  vast  host  which  marched  to  the  sea,  returning 
thence  through  the  Carolines  to  Jackson. 

The  regiment  was  discharged  in  Jackson,  Mich., 
in  August,  1865,  and  Mr.  Driscoll  returned  to  his 
home  and  resumed  his  position  as  a  fireman  for 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  He  continued 
thus  occupied  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then  pro- 
moted to  be  an  engineer,  remaining  with  the  com- 
pany until  1876,  at  which  time  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Jackson  & 
Saginaw  Railroad.  After  having  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  that  company  two  years  he  resigned  and 
accepted  the  position  of  engineer  of  the  Jackson 
City  Water  Works,  which  he  retained  until  1880, 
when  going  to  Dakota,  he  acted  as  engineer  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  five  months.  Returning 
to  his  home,  he  obtained  the  position  of  engineer 
for  the  Jackson  Furniture  Factory,  but  soon  took 
charge  of  the  placing  of  four  new  boilers  and  two  new 
engines  at  the  State  Prison,  and  operated  them  for 
five  months. 

In  July,  1886,  Mr.  Driscoll  engaged  as  traveling 
salesman  for  the  American  Steam  Brake  Company 
of   St.   Louis,    but   after   traveling  for  them    five 
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months,  resigned  the  position  in  order  that  he 
might  be  with  his  family,  and  for  a  few  months 
again  operated  the  engines  at  the  State  Prison.  He 
next  returned  to  his  former  position  as  engineer  at 
the  Jackson  City  Water  Works,  remaining  there 
until  July  17,  1889,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  engines  of  the  Edison  Light  Com- 
pany, in  which  position  he  is  now  serving. 

The  family  of  .Mr.  Driscoll  consists  of  four  chil- 
dren— Lizzie  M.,  William  B.,  Edna  A.  and  Samuel 
O.  The  devoted  wife  and  mother  was  removed 
from  her  sorrowing  family  by  the  hand  of  Death, 
May  24,  1886,  after  a  happy  married  life  of  eight 
een  years.  She  had  borne  the  maiden  name  of 
Olive  T.  Maitland,  was  born  in  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio,  to  Mathew  S.  and  Elizabeth  Maitland,  and 
her  many  virtues  and  graces  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter had  endeared  her  not  only  to  the  home  circle, 
but  to  many  friends  throughout  the  communities 
in  which  she  had  lived. 

Mr.  Driscoll  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge  No.  17, 
A.  E.  &A.  M. ;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, No.  2;  Red  Cross,  No.  24;  Ed  Pomeroy 
Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.;  and  to  U.  Y.  IL,  No.  24. 
As  a  citizen,  he  is  reliable  and  intelligent,  and  as  a 
man  honorable  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men; 
in  his  domestic  relations  he  is  affectionate  and  kind, 
and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  state  that  he  has  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


\l/^  ENRY  J.  ADAMS,  an  active  factor  in 
promoting  the  commercial  interests  of  Jack- 
son County,  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness with  C.  H.  Plummer,  and  since  1887 
has  had  charge  of  their  planing-mill  and  yards  in 
Jackson.  He  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  leading 
pioneer  families  of  Southern  Michigan,  being  a 
grandson  of  the  well-known  Dr.  E.  Adams,  a  pio- 
neer physician  of  Monroe  County  and  one  of  its 
earliest  settlers,  and  he  is  a  fine  representative  of 
the  native-born  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  State, 
who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  advance  its 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Our  subject  was  born  in  Monroe,  November  If), 


1857,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  E.  and   Eliza  (Duffy), 
natives,    respectively,    of    Monroe  County,  Mich., 
and    County  West  Meath,    Ireland.     Dr.    Adams, 
the    grandfather   of    our   subject,  whom   we    have 
mentioned,    was    a    New    Englander  by  birth  and 
breeding,  born   in  Yermont,   in   1800.     In  the  in- 
vigoiating  air  of   his  native  hills  he  grew  up  to  a 
stalwvart,   intelligent    manhood,     scholarly    in    his 
tastes  withal,   and  when   he   became  old  enough  to 
adopt  a  calling  in  life,   he   chose  the  profession  of 
medicine,    and    educated    himself  as    a    physician. 
Wishing  a   broader   field    in  which   to  exercise  his 
vocation,  the  young  doctor  selected  the  then  wild 
and  sparsely  settled  territory  embraced  in  Southern 
Michigan,   and    at   some   time    between  1820  and 
1830  came  here  and   located   in  Monroe,  a  place  of 
importance  in  those   days,  as   the  Government  had 
a  land-office   there.     The  Doctor  thus  became  one 
of  the  very  early  settlers  of  the  town,  and  as  phy- 
sicians  were  scarce,  as   his  skill  became  known  he 
was  called    upon   by  the   pioneers   far  and  near  to 
minister  to   their  bodily  ills,  as  sickness  was  very 
prevalent    in    the  newly  settled   country,  the  rich, 
fresh  soil  when  upturned   by  the  plow   for  the  first 
time,  loading  the  air  with    malaria.     Often  he  had 
to  travel  over  most   impassable  roads  in  the  dense 
primeval    forests,    or  over    the  barely    discernable 
Indian  trail  to  visit  some   primeval  log   habitation 
to  carry  relief  to   the  sick  or  dying  inmates.     A 
doctor's  life  was  not  one  of  ease  in   those  days,  but 
after  all  it   had   its  compensations.     In   their  hard 
struggle   with    the    forests    of    nature,  though  the 
people  had  but  little  time   for  the  amenities  of  life, 
yet  warm  and   true  hearts  beat   under  their  home- 
spun,  and  they  were   drawn  closer    together,   and 
were  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  those   in  dis- 
tress.    The  wise  and   kind-hearted  physician  who 
so  often  brought  balm  and  healing  to  their  bedside 
was    looked    upon    as   their    best  friend  and  most 
sagacious    counselor,   and   he    always  held  a  high 
place  in  their  hearts,  and  their  doors  were  always, 
open    to   him.     Doctor    Adams    lived    to  see    the 
country  well  developed,   countless   happy   homes, 
productive   farms,   thriving  towns  and  happy  vil- 
lages, where   he  had   traveled  through  a  seemingly 
endless  wilderness,  haunted   bj^  wolves,  bears  and 
other   wild    animals,    and     where     when    he    first 
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entered  it  the  Indians  had  not  departed  from  their 
ancient  haunts.  He  continued  to  enjoy  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice  until  his  death,  in  1872,  * 
caused  by  his  horse  running  and  throwing  him 
from  his  carriage,  and  thus  was  brought  to  a  close 
the  honored  life  of  one  who  was  known  and  be- 
loved far  and  wide.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Paddock,  survived  him  until  1886, 
when  she  departed  this  life  in  Minnesota,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  born  in  1829,  and 
grew  to  man's  estate  in  his  native  city,  receiving  a 
good  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  his  youth 
Monroe  had  a  large  percentage  of  French  popula- 
tion, and  he  was  taught  the  French  language  at 
school,  and  writes  and  reads  it  with  ease.  He  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  farmer,  and  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  Monroe  until  18G4.  In  that  year  he  went 
to  Saginaw  to  enter  the  grocery  business,  Saginaw 
at  that  time  being  a  small  village,  with  no  railway 
connection  with  the  outside  world,  with  no  bridges 
over  the  Saginaw  River,  and  deer  and  bears  roamed 
where  the  city  now  stands.  He  carried  on  his 
business  a  few  years  with  good  profit,  and  now 
lives  retired.  The  mother  of  our  subject  came  to 
America  when  she  was  eighteen  years  old.  Five 
of  the  nine  children  born  to  her  and  her  husband 
are  now  living,  namely:  Henry  J.,  Mary  E.,  Mar- 
garet A.,  Emma  F.  and  Thomas. 

Henry  Adams  was  seven  years  of  age  when  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Saginaw,  and  there  he 
was  given  good  educational  advantages,  and  at- 
tended the  city  schools  quite  regularly  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  and  then  commenced  clerking 
in  his  father's  store.  From  the  close  confinement 
necessitated  by  his  employment,  his  health  began 
to  fail  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  store. 
He  then  went  into  the  lumber  region  in  search  of 
work,  and  was  there  given  employment  in  scaleing 
logs.  His  health  was  restored,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  gained  concerning  the  lumber  business  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  him  since  he  has  been 
carrying  it  on  himself.  He  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Plummer  for  the  last  five  years,  and  they 
are  doing  an  extensive  and  paying  business. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Miss  Lena  A.  Cicotte  were 
united  in  marriage  August  21,  I8b8,  and  they  have 


established  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  home.  To 
them  has  been  born  one  child,  Arthur  J.  Mrs. 
Adams  is  also  a  native  of  Michigan,  her  grandpar- 
ents bting  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Monroe, 
her  birthplace.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Hilary  and 
Josephine  Cicotte,  natives  of  Monroe. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  man  of  marked  enterprise,  of 
financial  ability,  and  in  his  business  and  social 
relations  his  energetic  character  and  practical  saga- 
city find  ample  field  for  exercise.  His  extensive 
acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  the  lumber 
trade  has  materially  contributed  to  his  high  stand- 
ing in  business  circles  throughout  the  county. 


>**3*&W£5<S^ 


ARRISON  B.  TRIPP,  the  owner  and  occu- 
pant of  a  fine  farm  on  section  10,  Hanover 
Township,  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  early  pio- 
(|P)  neers  of  this  county,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
white  children  born  in  the  township.  His  estate  com  - 
prises  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  broad  and  fertile 
acres,  bearing  good  improvements,  and  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  general  farming,  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  that  are  raised  being  of  a  high  standard. 
Although  Mr.  Tripp  has  begun  his  journey  down 
the  shady  side  of  the  hill  of  time,  he  has  not  given 
up  active  charge  of  his  estate,  but  still  displays  the 
energy  and  activity  which  have  secured  to  him  an 
abundance  of  this  world's  goods. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  grandson  of  Cyrus 
Tripp,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  married  Polly 
Leland,  who  was  born  1784,  and  died  in  1823;  they 
were  natives  of  Vermont.  His  father  was  Elmon 
B.,  who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1809,  and  who 
married  Miss  Lucinda  A.  Parsons,  who  was  born  in 
the  same  State  in  1815.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject was  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Rebecca  A. 
(Lewis)  Parsons,  natives  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Par- 
sons was  a  clothier  by  trade;  they  came  to  Michi- 
gan in  1834.  Mr.  Parsons  made  and  operated  the 
first  separator  in  Hanover  Township.  The  first 
church  in  Hanover  Township  was  built  in  1855,  as 
a  Union  Church,  and  remains  -so  at  the  present 
writing.     The  Horton  cemetery  was  established  in 
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1840.  The  first  house  built  in  Horton,  was  a  log 
house  built  by  Marlin  Tripp,  in  1836.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elmon  Tripp  earne  to  Michigan  in  1832,  set- 
tling on  the  farm  which  their  son  now  occupies,  in 
1835,  having  secured  it  from  the  United  States 
Government.  It  was  all  wild  land,  as  was  that 
which  surrounded  it,  and  Indians  were  still  linger- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Tripp  was  present  one 
day  when  the  savages  were  cooking  a  coon  in  a 
kettle,  and  they  asked  him  ushemokeman"  meaning 
"white  man,  like  coon." 

The  limit  of  land  allowed  by  the  Government  to 
any  one  claimant  at  the  time  Elmon  Tripp  took  up 
his  tract,  was  eighty  acres.  He  built  one  of  the 
first  log  cabins  in  the  township,  clearing  off  his 
place,  and  a  few  months  later  married  the  lady  be- 
fore mentioned,  whose  parents  were  also  early  set- 
tlers here.  The  young  couple  began  their  life  in 
the  primitive  manner  of  the  times,  laboring  hand- 
in  hand  to  upbuild  their  fortunes  and  rear  their 
family  in  a  becoming  manner.  They  were  blessed 
with  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 
Mr.  Tripp  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Hanover 
Township  in  1848,  and  he  also  served  on  the  School 
Board.  His  death  occurred  in  1868;  his  wife  is 
still  living  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-five  years, 
and  makes  her  home  at  Montague,  Muskegon 
County. 

Harrison  B.  Tripp  is  the  first-born  cf  his  parents' 
children,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  June  6, 
1837.  He  received  a  district  school  education, 
which  he  has  since  supplemented  by  extensive  read- 
ing. He  remained  at  home  and  took  charge  of  the 
farm  for  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  when  he  set  up  his  own  household.  In  the 
fall  of  1864,  he  removed  to  California,  settling  in 
Tehama  County,  where  he  remained  two  years,  af- 
ter which  he  returned  to  his  former  home.  He 
has  added  to  the  original  homestead  of  his  father, 
bringing  the  acreage  up  to  the  amount  before  men- 
tioned, and  successfully  managing  the  entire  estate. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1863,  Mr.  Tripp  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Phoebe  A.,  daughter 
of  Horace  and  Elizabeth  B.  (Sloat)  Williams.  She 
is  the  fourth  of  nine  children  born  to  her  parents, 
and  her  natal  day  was  October  3,  1841.  She  is  a 
well-informed,   amiable  woman,  with  housewifely 


skill  and  social  qualities.  Her  parents  came  to 
Michigan  at  an  early  day,  and  her  mother  is  still 
living  at  Horton  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
Her  father  died  in   1873. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tripp  seven  children  have  been 
born — George  H.,  Hettie  M.,  Nellie  E.,  Eddie  Ray, 
Clyde,  Earl  Elmond,  and  Arly.  George  H.,  the 
eldest  son,  was  graduated  in  the  Class  of  '87,  from 
the  Detroit  Business  College,  receiving  a  special 
recommendation  from  the  faculty;  Nellie  E.  has 
taught  school  in  this  county,  winnirg  a  good  record 
in  her  profession;  Hettie  M.  has  a  fine  dressmak- 
ing establishment  in  Jackson,  using  the  Madame 
Kellogg  system  of  dress-cutting.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  circle  are  attending  school  at 
Horton. 

Mr.  Tripp  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  po- 
litical issues,  votes  the  Republican  ticket,  and  has 
been  a  delegate  to  the  County  Conventions  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  1883  he  was  Township  Super- 
visor, and  for  seven  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  School  Board.  He  manifests  the  same  energy 
in  local  affairs,  which  has  made  him  successful  in 
his  individual  efforts,  and  endeavors  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  office  in  a  creditable  manner.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  at  Horton.  His 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  are  duly  apprecia- 
ted by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  accord  him  his  just 
measure  of  respect. 


LIVER  P.  RICHARDS.  Although  quite  a 
young  man,  this  gentleman  alreadj'  has  con- 
siderable weight  in  the  community  where  he 
resides,  a  fact  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  his 
strong  principles,  his  active  interest  in  the  welfare, 
of  all  around  him,  and  the  pleasant  manners  which 
are  the  crowning  charm  of  a  fine  nature.  His  parents 
are  numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  this  county,  to 
whom  great  honor  is  due  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  bore  privation  and  hardship,  and  the  toils 
which  they  underwent  in  giving  to  the  generation 
which  followed  them,  a  highly  developed  and 
beautiful  country  with  all  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion.    It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  son  of  such 
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parents  should  not  possess  the  qualities  which 
would  lead  to  his  own  financial  success,  and  to  a 
highly-respected  place  among  his  fellow-men.      ^ 

A  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Richards'  par- 
ents will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  character  of 
our  subject,  even  though  we  give  but  the  outlines, 
allowing  the  details  to  be  filled  in  by  the  reader's 
imagination.  Henry  Richards  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y..  in  1811,  and  on  April  8, 
1833,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  A.  Patter- 
son, of  Castleton,  Vt.  In  1836  he  came  to  Michi- 
gan, and  in  this  county  worked  by  the  month  to 
obtain  means  with  which  to  bring  his  wife  to  the 
region  where  he  had  determined  to  make  his  home, 
and  to  prepare  a  place  in  which  to  dwell.  The 
year  after  his  own  arrival  his  wife  came  West,  and 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  Hanover  Township  on 
a  farm  now  owned  by  John  Chilson.  Ere  long 
they  removed  to  a  tract  on  section  34,  which  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  our  subject.  There  were 
some  crude  improvements  on  the  place,  but  all  the 
buildings  now  standing  upon  it  were  erected  by 
Mr.  Richards,  and  the  most  of  the  acreage  was  put 
under  cultivation  by  him.  The  industry  wh'ch  he 
exhibited  met  with  its  reward,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  Not  only 
so,  but  he  secured  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors,  and 
they  manifested  their  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
honor  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  offices  of  Road 
Commissioner  and  Township  Assessor.  In  1874 
he  removed  to  the  village  of  Hanover,  where  he 
continued  to  make  his  home  until  called  from  time 
to  eternity.  While  on  a  visit  to  a  brother  in  the 
East  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis,  but  lived  a  few 
years,  breathing  his  last  September  30,  1887.  He 
left  a  widow  and  six  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 
The  widow  is  still  living,  and  is  now  seventy-four 
years  of  age. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  youngest  child 
in  the  parental  family,  and  was  born  on  the  farm 
he  now  owns,  August  10,  1852.  His'schooling 
was  obtained  in  the  district  schools  of  the  township, 
and  he  continued  to  assist  his  father  on  the  home 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He 
then  set  up  a  home  of  his  own,  on  April  15,  1874, 
being  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Dollie  A.  Bid- 
well,  who  was  born  in   the  s^me  township,  August 


19,  1853.  She  is  descended  from  sturdy  stock  in 
both  ancestral  lines,  and  her  mother  is  a  very 
talented  woman.  With  a  good  common-school 
education  and  careful  training  in  useful  domestic 
habits  and  accomplishments,  Mrs.  Richards  is  a 
lady  well  calculated  to  fulfill  the  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  her  in  home  and  society.  She  and  her 
husband  have  one  child,  a  daughter,  Maude,  born 
June  14,  1875.  She  attends  the  Hanover  High 
School,  and  is  a  very  fine  scholar,  being  especially 
well  versed  in  Arithmetic,  United  States  History 
and  Physiology.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  are  rear- 
ing a  boy,  Willie  Dunn,  who  was  born  July  21, 
1876,  and  who  will  receive  all  the  advantages  of  a 
son. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Richards,  Stephen  Bidwell, 
was  born  in  the  Empire  State,  July  14,  1828,  and 
accompanied  his  parents,  Cepter  and  Gillian 
(Powell)  Bidwell,  to  Michigan,  in  1834.  They 
settled  in  Monroe  County,  but  a  year  later  removed 
to  St.  Joseph  County,  sojourning  but  eighteen 
months,  when  they  returned  to  Monroe  County, 
where  both  died  in  1838,  only  ten  days  elapsing 
between  their  deaths.  Stephen  Bidwell  spent  six 
years  in  Lenawee  County,  and  in  1845  came  to  this 
county,  where  he  spent  a  year.  Fie  then  returned 
to  Lenawee  County,  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Powell,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Clinton  three  years.  The 
firm  then  suffered  the  loss  of  their  store  by  fire,  and 
with  the  $300  which  Mr.  Bidwell  saved  he  bought 
thirty  acres  of  land,  which  he  afterward  gave  to 
his  grandmother.  On  September  26,  1 852,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Maiy  L.  Cornwell,  who 
was  born  in  New  York,  in  1836,  and  whose  parents 
settled  in  Liberty  Township,  this  county,  a  year 
later.  This  union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Richards  is  the  eldest. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bidwell  are  now  living  in  Liberty 
Township,  this  county.  Mrs.  Bidwell  has  written 
considerable  poetry  which  has  found  its  way  into 
print,  and  she  writes  much  prose  for  newspapers. 
She  takes  an  active  part  in  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
West  Liberty. 

Mr.  Richards  is  a  Mason,  belonging  to  Blue 
Lodge,  No.  113,  of  Moscow,  Hillsdale  County. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry, 
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and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
He  is  Director  of  School  District  No.  7,  and  has 
served  in  some  capacity  on  the  School  Board  a 
dozen  years.  In  1886  he  was  Highway  Commis- 
sioner of  the  township.  He  is  now  serving  his 
fourth  year  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  during 
this  time  has  settled  up  every  case  but  one  that 
came  before  him,  the  number  being  nearly  thirty. 
He  has  served  as  a  juror  a  great  many  times.  In 
politics  he  always  takes  an  active  part,  and  has  fre- 
quently served  as  a  delegate  to  county  conventions, 
and  once  as  delegate  to  the  State  Convention.  He 
is  temperate  in  all  his  habits,  but  cannot  be  a  third 
party  man,  and  continues  to  affiliate  with  the 
Democracy.  The  estate  on  which  he  carries  on 
general  farming  and  stock-raising  comprises  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  all  improved;  the  resi- 
dence was  erected  by  his  father  thirty,  five  years 
ago.  He  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance  throughout 
the  county,  and  few  men  of  his  years  in  any  part 
of  the  country  are  more  highly  respected. 


in 
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\ENJAMIN  DANN.  No  member  of  the 
l^vv  farming  community  comprising  Pulaski 
)!■!  Township  is  held  in  greater  honor  and 
esteem  than  this  gentleman,  and  no  one  is 
more  worthy  of  the  success  that  results  from  dili- 
gence, prudence  and  well-directed  labor.  The 
farm  that  he  owns  on  section  1,  is  in  every  respect 
as  valuable  an  estate  as  any  in  its  vicinity,  its 
well-kept  surroundings,  finely-tilled  fields,  neat 
buildings  and  other  evidences  of  care  and  thrift, 
showing  excellent  management  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor. 

William  Dann,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  worked  at  his  trade  of 
a  cooper  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield.  During  the  re- 
markably cold  summer  of  1816  he  and  his  family 
removed  to  the  town  of  Mendon,  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  at  his  trade,  and  also 
bought  and  improved  some  land.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  Livingston  County,  that  State,  where 
he   died   at   the   age   of   sixty-seven  years,     The 


mother  of  our  subject,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Ruth  Keeler,  was  also  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a 
daughter  of  Nehemiah  Keeler,  likewise  of  Connec- 
ticut birth.  He  was  a  successful  merchant  in 
Ridgefield,  was  also  a  large  land-owner  and  farmer, 
and  operated  a  distillery  on  his  farm  near  Ridge- 
field, Conn.  The  mother  of  our  subject  died  in 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  She  and  her  husband  had 
twelve  children,  of  whom  the  following  is  the  rec- 
ord: Amos,  Harry  and  John  are  deceased,  the 
latter  dying  in  infancy;  Mehitable  and  Jane  are 
deceased;  Maria  is  now  Mrs.  Atwell,  of  Jefferson 
Ohio;  Benjamin  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth; 
Betsy  and  John  are  deceased;  Mary,  Mrs.  Logan, 
of  Atlas,  Mich.;  Decator  is  deceased;  Adaniram 
lives  in  Alpena. 

Benjamin  Dann  was  born  in  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
July  10,  1807,  and  the  early  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  that  pleasant  New  England  town.  He 
was  nine  years  old  when  his  parents  removed  to 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  remaining  years 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent.  His  ad- 
vantages for  an  education  were  limited  to  an  occa- 
sional term  in  a  subscription  school  held  in  a  log 
house,  and  he  is  in  the  main  self-educated,  and, 
indeed,  a  self-made  man,  as  he  owes  more  to  his 
own  efforts  than  to  fortune.  He  was  reared  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  when  fourteen  years  of 
age  began  to  work  out  by  the  month,  his  father 
getting  the  benefit  of  his  wages  until  he  was  twenty  - 
years  old.  He  then  began  working  for  himself, 
was  employed  by  the  month  for  awhile,  and  then 
began  jobbing  and  teaming.  In  1848  he  came  to 
Michigan,  coming  by  water  to  Detroit,  thence  by 
rail  to  Port  Huron,  where  he  wintered.  In  the 
spring  of  1849  he  went  to  Kalamazoo,  where  he 
managed  a  farm  on  shares,  the  old  Webster  farm, 
three  miles  out  of  Kalamazoo.  He  was  thus  en- 
gaged about  two  years,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  did  jobbing  and  teaming.  In  1853  he  came 
to  Concord  Township,  and  was  employed  on  Mark 
L.  Ray's  farm  the  ensuing  }Tear.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  he  rented  the  old  Albert  Spratt 
place,  and  operated  it  until  1863,  when  he  bought 
his  present  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
It  was  then  an  undeveloped  tract  of  land,  which 
by  persevering  toil  he   has  improved   into  one  of 
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the  finest  and  most  productive  quarter-sections  in 
the  county.  He  has  over  two  miles  of  stone 
wall  for  fence,  has  seven  acres  devoted  to  a  fine 
orchard,  and  has  substantial,  conveniently  arranged 
buildings.  He  engages  in  grain  and  stock  raising, 
and  has  some  good  grades  of  Clyde  horses. 

Mr.  Dann's  marriage  with  Miss  Marinda  Richard- 
son took  place  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  January 
8,  1847.  Three  children  have  been  born  of  their 
happy  wedded  life — Laura  J.,  their  only  daughter, 
died  at  the  age  of  five  years;  George,  an  enterpris- 
ing and  capable  young  man,  is  a  skillful  well 
driller;  he  married  Miss  Helen  Kellog,  and  has  es- 
tablished a  pleasant  home  in  Homer;  Floyd  F., 
who  manages  the  home  farm,  is  a  wide-awake 
young  man,  and  is  well  liked  by  all  for  his  straight- 
forwardness and  pleasant  manners;  he  married  Miss 
Anna  West,  and  they  have  one  child  Governor 
Benjamin. 

The  wife  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  Livonia  Township,  June  26, 
1818,  and  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  fifteen, 
all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  but  only  two  are 
now  living,  Mrs.  Dann  and  her  brother  Daniel, 
who  resides  in  Isabel  County,  Mich.  Mrs.  Dann 
had  good  school  advantages,  and  was  thoroughly 
drilled  in  all  household  matters,  and  is  a  fine  house- 
wife, knowing  well  how  to  look  after  the  comfort  of 
her  household.  Her  father,  Jonathan  Richardson, 
a  native  of  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  was  of  Irish  des- 
cent. His  grandfather,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  popular 
man  in  his  home  among  the  green  hills  of  Vermont, 
where  he  carried  on  farming  and  engaged  in  the 
mill  business.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Dann  was  a 
farmer,  and  also  engaged  in  running  the  old  mill 
that  had  belonged  to  his  father.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he 
was  an  early  settler,  and  he  cleared  a  farm  there. 
He  took  part  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  British  for  awhile.  He 
was  a  practical  miller  as  well  as  a  skillful  farmer, 
and  buying  a  farm  in  Livonia,  he  engaged  in  mill- 
ing and  farming  very  successfully.  His  last  days 
were  passed  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  his  death 
occurring  in  Allegany  Township  at  the  venerable 
age  of  ninety  years.     Mrs.  Dann's  mother,  whose 


maiden  name    was    Rhoda   Thompson,   was  also  a 
native  of  Vermont. 

In  the  sunset  of  life  our  subject  and  his  most 
estimable  wife  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  early 
years  of  united  toil  in  a  home  that  is  the  centre  of 
coziness  and  comfort,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  income.  Though  our  subject  has  passed  the 
milestone  that  marks  a  journey  of  eighty. three 
years  on  life's  road,  he  retains  much  of  the  activity 
and  energy  that  characterized  him  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  his  fine  mental  faculties  are  unimpaired. 
He  is  a  great  reader,  an  intelligent  talker,  as  dur- 
ing his  long  life  he  has  kept  his  observing  powers 
on  the  alert,  and  has  a  fund  of  im formation  in  re- 
gard to  the  past  and  to  the  wonderful  improve 
ments  that  he  has  witnessed,  and  about  the  great 
progress  of  the  world  since  the  days  when  he  was  a 
boy.  In  all  his  dealings  our  subject  has  preserved 
the  inherent  honesty  anil  integrity  of  his  character, 
and  he, has  always  held  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
his  neighbors  and  of  all  who  know  him,  and  is,  all 
in  all,  one  of  our  best  citizens.  He  takes  an  active 
interest  in  polities,  and  is  a  Republican,  first,  last, 
and  always. 


-# 


— *- 


^EV.  GEORGE   HU.NN   HICKOX,  Chaplain 

'<  of  the  Michigan  State  Penitentiary, is  a  gen- 
tleman in  every  way  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  his  responsible  position  and  makes  his 
headquarters  at  one  of  the  pleasantest  homes  in 
Jackson.  He  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
October  12,  1822,  and  is  the  son  of  Erastus  Ilickox, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. His  mother  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lurana 
Turner.     She  was  a  native  of  New  York  State. 

The  father  died  when  George  II.  was  only  eight- 
een months  old.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  chil- 
dren, and  the  family  was  left  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. He  continued  on  the  farm  with  his  mother 
and  attended  the  district  school  until  a  }^outh  of 
fifteen  years,  when  he  began  working  out  for  the 
farmers  in  his  neighborhood.  In  1845  the  family 
came  to  Washtenaw  County,  this  State,  locating  on 
a  farm  where  George  spent  six  years.     Then  leav- 
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ing  home  he  entered  the  Kalamazoo  College  at 
Kalamazoo  in  order  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
during  the  four  years  he  spent  there,  he  not  only 
made  his  own  way  by  working  at  odd  times  but 
provided  for  his  mother.  Upon  completing  his  stud- 
ies he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Dexter,  where  he  remained  three  and  one-half 
years. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hickox  wTas  married,  in 
1856,  to  Miss  Rachel  Cummings,  of  Battle  Creek, 
and  the  daughter  of  Fisher  Cummings,  who  spent 
his  last  years  in  Battle  Creek,  dying  in  1859. 
Owing  to  his  knowledge  of  farming,  the  family 
desired  Mr.  Hickox  to  take  charge  of  his  father's- 
in-law  estate  until  the  personal  propert}7  of  the  en- 
tire estate  could  be  disposed  of.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time  mentioned  he  received  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Lowell,  Kent  County,  of  which  he  re- 
mained in  charge  two  years.  Next  he  began  re- 
cruiting men  for  the  United  States  service  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  He  was  proffered  a 
captaincy  which  lie  was  obliged  to  decline  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disabilit}^. 

Receiving  then  a  call  from  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Pontiac,  Mr.  Hickox  accepted  and  there  spent 
many  happy  days.  Upon  leaving  Pontiac  he  went 
into  the  army  as  a  Christian  Commission  delegate 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  serving  the  delegate's  term,  last- 
ing six  weeks.  During  his  absence  he  had  several 
calls  to  the  pastorate  of  churches.  Thinking  to  still 
act  in  the  army  he  accepted  the  appointment  and 
acted  as  a  delegate  for  the  distribution  of  sanitary 
supplies  to  the  hospital,  his  jurisdiction  extending 
over  Louisville,Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany, Ind., 
also  having  charge  of  all  delegate  work  in  those 
cities.  Twelve  months  later,  on  account  of  his 
wife's  illness  he  returned  to  Michigan,  only  to  suffer 
the  bereavement  of  her  death  in  September,  1864. 
There  had  been  born  to  them  one  child,  who  died 
when  two  years  old. 

Still  continuing  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Hickox  was 
next  stationed  at  Lansing  and  presided  over  one 
congregation  eight  years.  In  the  fall  of  1872  he 
accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Michigan  State 
Penitentiary,  a  position  wrhich  he  has  since  most 
ably  filled.  He  has  been  an  industrious  and  efficient 
worker,  and  although  quite  well  advanced  in  years 


may  still  be  found  in  his  office  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  has  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  duties  of 
his  office  and  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon 
him,  and  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  having  seen 
the  Michigan  State  Prison  rise  to  rank  among  the 
best  of  penal  institutions  in  the  United  States. 


— w-i-^^iH^ 


p=3  DGAR  BURNETT.   This  gentleman  is  well- 

fe)  knowrn  as  the  Agent  of  the  American  Ex- 
,  ^—^  press  Company  and  Merchants'  Dispatch 
Transfer  Company  in  Jackson,  having  held  the  re- 
sponsible position  since  1873,  when  he  first  took 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  American  Express 
Company  here.  He  entered  their  employ  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  and  soon  showed  his  busi- 
ness ability  and  the  reliableness  of  his  character, 
and  won  the  confidence  of  his  employers. 

Asa  Burnett,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  an 
early  settler  of  Michigan,  to  which  he  came  in 
1832,  locating  in  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Delinda  E.  Sias,  is  still  living  there ;  she  is  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  is  the  mother  of  four  daughters 
and  one  son,  the  latter  being  the  fourth  on  the 
family  roll. 

Edgar  Burnett  was  born  in  Ann  Arbor,  October 
17,  1849,  passing  his  early  life  as  a  pupil  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  early  began 
the  battle  of  life  for  himself.  Upon  leaving  home 
his  first  employment  was  farm  labor,  in  which  he 
was  occupied  three  years.  He  then  entered  the 
employ  of  the  American  Express  Company,  work- 
ing for  it  in  Ann  Arbor  for  three  years,  and  then 
being  given  a  position  in  Detroit  where  he  remained 
five  years.  In  December,  1873,  he  took  charge  of 
their  interests  in  Jackson,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained. 

On  August  13,  1875,  the  rites  of  wedlock  were 
celebrated  between  Mr.  Burnett  and  Miss  Clara  G. 
Jaycocks,  in  Jackson,  the  bride  being  a  native  of 
Palmyra,  Wis.  The  parents  of  the  bride  had  re- 
moved to  that  place  from  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett is  an  intelligent  and   estimable  woman,  under 
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whose  control  the  cozy  and  comfortable  residence 
at  No.  331  Blackstone  Street  proves  a  true  home. 
The  marriage  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of 
seven  bright  children,  named  respectively:  Hattie, 
Asa  M.,  Grace  A.,  Burt  E.,  Gertrude.Adelaide  and 


Harrv. 


*-s*£&*-&^g&^'&«£-«<&^* 


A  ERCHANT  KELLEY  is  a  prominent  far- 
mer and  fine  stock-raiser,  living  on  section 


tion  31,  Columbia  Township.  His  estate, 
known  as  the  Columbia  Stock  Farm,  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  he  has 
owned  for  many  years.  Upon  it  he  has  made  many 
improvements  of  the  first  class,  among  them  being 
substantial  barns  and  other  convenient  buildings, 
and  a  fine  two-story  brick  residence,  pleasantly  lo- 
cated and  furnished  in  a  style  befitting  the  means 
and  taste  of  the  family  which  occupies  it.  Mr. 
Kelley  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
progressive  breeding  of  stock  for  eight  years,  and 
is  the  owner  of  some  fine  animals.  His  Percheron 
horse,  "Marc  Antony,  Jr,"  is  a  splendid  equine,  six 
years  old,  and  weighing  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 
He  has  also  four  thoroughbred  bulls,  the  chief 
being  "Butterfly  of  Rome."  His  sheep  flock  repre- 
sents Shropshire  stock  and  his  swine  are  Berkshires. 
The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  born  on  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  his  father,  Nelson  Kelley,  on 
section  31,  Columbia  Township,  February  10, 1848. 
The  father  is  a  native  of  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
and  the  son  of  Thomas  N.  Kelley,  a  native  of 
America,  but  of  Irish  parentage  and  descent. 
Thomas  N.  Kelley  grew  to  maturity  in  New  York, 
adopting  the  occcupation  of  a  farmer.  He  married 
Miss  Hannah  Daugherty,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  the  Empire  State.  When  their  son,  Nelson,  was 
thirteen  years  old,  Thomas  Kelley  and  his  wife  re- 
moved to  Michigan,  crossing  the  lake  to  Detroit, 
and  thence  overland  to  Lenawee  County.  Mr. 
Lenawee  secured  some  Government  land  on  section 
5,  Woodstock  Township,  where  he  died  a  few 
months  later,  being  then  a  little  past  middle  life. 
He  was  a  hard-working,  upright  man  and  a  sue 
cessfui  farmer.  His  wife  survived  him,  dying 
about  the  year  1870,  when  quite  old;  she  was  then 
living  with  her  second  husband, who  is  now  deceased. 


Nelson  Kelley,  the  father  of  our  subject,  being 
left  without  a  father's  care  in  early  }Touth,  lived 
with  his  mother  and  worked  out  until  he  became  of 
age.  In  the  county  in  which  he  lived  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Margaret  Brooks,  who  was  born  in 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  accompanied  her  parents 
to  Michigan  in  her  girlhood  and  grew  to  woman- 
hood in  Lenawee  County.  After  their  marriage, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Kelley  began  life  in  the  way 
common  to  new  beginners  in  that  early  day,  con- 
tent with  the  moderate  belongings,  encouraging 
and  aiding  each  other,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
home  of  ease  and  comfort  in  later  years.  They 
located  on  section  31,  Columbia  Township,  this 
county,  where  Mr.  Kelley  owns  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  good  land,  most  of  which  is  thor- 
oughly improved.  He  is  now  sixty- seven  years  of 
age,  his  wife  being  a  few  months  older.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Of  the  children 
born  .to  them,  two  are  still  living — our  subject 
and  his  sister,  Eva,  wife  of  J.  S.  Flint,  living  on 
an  eighty-acre  tract  in  the  same  township. 

Merchant  Kelley  was  reared  and  educated  in 
this  county,  and  in  his  own  township  married  Miss 
Nettie  Swartout,  whose  womanly  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments won  his  regard  and  gain  her  many 
friends.  She  was  born  August  13,  1844,  in  Wood- 
stock Township,  Lenawee  County,  reared  and  edu- 
cated there,  remaining  under  the  parental  roof 
until  her  marriage.  She  is  one  of  eight  children 
born  to  Isaac  and  Mary  A.  (Lock wood)  Swartout, 
natives  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  After  their  mar- 
riage they  came  to  Michigan,  settling  on  a  new 
farm,  which  was  their  home  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  both  dying  at  a  good  old  age.  Mrs. 
Kelley  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr. 
Kelley  and  his  father  are  sound  Democrats  in  their 
political  views. 


-* 


fkJ&  ICHAEL  LOSEY,  a  son  of  one  of  the  earli- 

///     \\\    est  pioneers  of  this  county,  belongs  to  one 

II       fM  of  its   representative    families.     His    par- 

*J  ents  were  Oliver  and  Cynthia  (Cadey)  Lo- 

sey,  the  former  of  whom  is  now  deceased  and  the 
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latter  living  with  our  subject.  The  Losey  family 
was  represented  in  the  Revolutionary  War  by 
Jesse,  a  great-uncle  of  our  subject,  who  fought 
under  the  direct  command  of  Gen.  Washington. 
Oliver  Losey  and  his  estimable  wife  were  both  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  about  1835  came  to  Michi- 
gan Territory,  locating  first  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, Jackson  County,  where  they  remained  one 
year.  Thence  they  removed  to  Ingham  County, 
where  they  lived  several  years,  and  afterward  re- 
turning to  this  county,  settled  in  Tompkins  Town^ 
ship,  living  there  also  many  years.  Their  next 
removal  was  a  return  to  Sandstone  Township,  they 
locating  upon  the  land  which  their  son,  our  sub- 
ject, now  occupies. 

The  father  of  our  subject  here  purchased  sixty 
acres,  and  performed  a  large  amount  of  pioneer 
labor.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Tomp- 
kins Township,  there  being  only  a  few  houses 
within  a  radius  of  several  miles  from  the  land  upon 
which  he  located.  He  was  a  man  much  respected 
in  his  community,  and  attained  to  his  threescore 
years  and  ten,  departing  this  life  December  14, 
1885.  The  parental  household  consisted  of  twelve 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living,  viz:  Andrew,  of 
Tompkins  Township;  Michael,  oar  subject;  Sarah 
A.,  the  wife  of  Harrison  Bradford,  of  Sandstone 
Township;  Phebe,  Mrs.  Myron  Raymond,  of  Tomp- 
kins Township;  George,  also  a  resident  of  that 
township;  and  Estella,  Mrs.  Burton  Pomeroy.  Mr. 
Losey  was  a  sound  Republican,  politically,  and 
bore  an  enviable  reputation  for  honesty  and  integ- 
rity, making  for  himself  a  record  which  his  chil- 
dren are  proud  to  look  upon. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his  boyhood  and 
youth  in  a  comparatively  uneventful  manner,  learn- 
ing to  till  the  soil  and  obtaining  such  education  as 
the  schools  of  this  region  afforded.  He  pursued 
his  first  studies  in  the  primitive  log  sehoolhouse, 
to  which  he  walked  two  miles  back  and  forth,  at- 
tending principally  during  the  winter  season.  Upon 
reaching  man's  estate,  he  was  married,  February  13, 
1859,  to  Miss  Rosalia  Raymond,  and  there  were 
bora  to  them  two  children— Oliver,  who  is  now  a 
resident  of  Jackson;  and  Olive,  Mrs.  John  Losey, 
of  Sandstone  Township.  Mrs.  Rosalia  Losey  de- 
parted this  life  at  the  homestead,  March  24,  18G1. 


Our  subject  contracted  a  second  marriage,  July 
12,  1865,  with  Miss  Lucy  A.  Raymond.  This  lady 
was  born  November  2,  1844,  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, this  county,  and  is  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Olive  (Stevens)  Raymond,  the  former  of  whom 
is  deceased.  Mrs.  Raymond  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  William  Vedder,  and  is  represented  on 
another  page  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Losey  by  his 
second  marriage  became  the  father  of  seven  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  living,  namely:  Rosalia,  the 
wife  of  George  Ives,  of  Jackson;  Michael,  Ernest, 
Ansel  and  Harry  are  at  home  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  Losey  has  eighty  acres  of  choice  land  in  the 
home  farm  and  ten  acres  in  Tompkins  Township. 
His  career  has  been  that  of  a  self-made  man, 
who  started  out  in  life  dependent  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  who  has  earned  a  competence 
simply  by  his  unflagging  industry  and  persever- 
ance. He  was  trained  by  his  honored  father  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he 
still  loyally  adheres.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Losey  have 
seen  much  of  pioneer  life  in  this  county,  and  as 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens  have  contributed 
their  full  quota  to  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

/^pv  YRUS  L.  KINGSBURY.  One  of  the  most 
III  ^  flourishing  business  establishments  of  Jaek- 
^Wy  son  is  tliat  earrie(*  on  by  the  firm  of  Kings- 
bury, Helling  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  fruits, 
tobacco,  oysters  and  canned  goods.  They  not  only 
have  a  good  trade  in  Michigan,  but  their  busi- 
ness extends  in  two  or  three  States,  and  they  em- 
ploy two  men  as  traveling  salesmen.  Their  place 
of  business  is  No.  139,  West  Pearl  Street,  where 
the  genial  proprietors,  even  in  their  busiest  honrs, 
find  time  for  a  pleasant  word  with  their  friends. 

The  senior  member  of  the  above  firm  was  born 
at  Cassopolis,  Cass  County,  Mich.,  February  4, 
1864,  being  the  second  son  of  Asa  and  Jane  (Mor- 
ris) Kingsbury.  His  father  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  his  mother  in  New  York.  During 
his  early  life  Asa  Kingsbury  was  a  farmer,  but 
later  in  life  was  engaged  in  the  banking  business, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  being  one  of  the  princi- 
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pal  stockholders  in  the  First  National  Bank  at  Cas- 
sopolis.  He  breathed  his  last  in  1885,  his  widow 
surviving  until  1887.  Their  family  comprised  five 
sons  and  eight  daughters,  twelve  of  whom  are  now 
living  and  all  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Cyrus  L.  Kingsbury  obtained  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  Cassopolis,  and  began  his  mercantile 
experience  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Herrington  <k 
Smith  in  that  city.  With  that  firm  he  remained 
about  twelve  months,  after  which  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  his  brother,  George  M.,  in  a  gen- 
eral store.  Four  years  later  he  sold  his  interest, 
and  in  October,  1884,  came  to  Jackson.  Here  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  Charles  C.  Helling, 
under  the  firm  name  before  noted,  and  embarked 
in  the  business  which  has  grown  to  such  important 
financial  interest. 

An  important  step  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Kingsbury 
was  consummated  February  5,  1884,  when  he  be- 
came the  husband  of  Miss  Clara  R.,  daughter  of 
Henry  W.  Richards,  of  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  a  young 
lady  whose  grace  and  culture,  combined  with  her 
agreeable  disposition,  are  well  calculated  to  make  a 
happy  home.  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  a  member  of  Jack- 
son Lodge,  No.  17,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Jackson  Chap- 
ter No.  3,  and  Jackson  Cornmandery,  No.  9, 
Knight  Templars.    Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat. 


w 


fclLLIAM  C.  LOVE.  Worthy  of  considera- 
ble mention  as  a  pioneer  of  Jackson  County 
\jjyy/  as  well  as  a  prominent  agriculturist  and 
stock-raiser,  is  the  gentleman  with  whose  name  we 
initiate  this  sketch.  He  dates  his  residence  here 
from  the  year  1834, when  in  his  early  manhood,  he  ac- 
companied his  father  to  the  then  unimproved  West. 
His  pleasant  homestead  is  located  on  sections  1 1 
and  13,  Columbia  Township,  and  comprises  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  acres  of  land.  Since 
coming  to  this  county  he  has  improved  and  cleared 
two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  part  of  which 
has  been  disposed  of.  The  estate  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  those  structures  that  go  to  beautify 
and  make  comfortable  a  rural  homestead,  and  all 
have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Love. 

In  the  second  generation  preceding  our  subject, 


the  direct  line  of  paternal  ancestry  is  represented 
by  John  Love,  a  native  of  the  Empire  State  and  a 
farmer  by  occupation.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the 
well-known  Judge  Love,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  and 
was  reared  in  his  native  State  where  he  married 
Anna  Burnett,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  of  New 
England  stock:  she  had  come  to  New  York  when  a 
young  woman  and  there  met  her  future  husband,  at 
that  time  a  prominent  j'oung  man.  A  number  of  years 
after  his  marriage,  John  Love  took  a  large  contract 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  to  furnish  twenty-four  hundred 
tons  of  stone  to  build  a  lock  near  Auburn,  N.Y.  The 
distance,  seven  miles,  over  which  the  material  had 
to  be  conveyed,  made  the  job  one  of  considerable 
importance.  He  and  his  son  Calvin  worked  hard 
to  fulfill  the  contract  and  the  father,  over  exerting 
himself,  died  very  suddenly,  before  he  could  be 
taken  to  his  home  in  Cayuga  County,  some  twenty 
miles  distant.  He  was  but  little  past  middle  age 
and  the  most  of  his  life  had  been  spent  as  a  farmer. 
His  wife  survived  him  many  years,  dying  in  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  when  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  They  had  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  all  but  two  of  whom 
lived  to  rear  families,  and  all  are  now  deceased. 

Calvin  Love,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  the  Empire  State,  growing  to  maturity  in  Wash- 
ington County.  He  there  married  Miss  Rhoda 
Moore,  a  native  of  Washington  County,  where  her 
father,  William  Moore,  a  prominent  farmer  died  at 
quite  an  advanced  age.  After  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  our  subject,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Love 
removed  to  Tompkins  County,  and  a  few  years 
later  to  Cayuga  County.  There  they  were  living 
when  the  canal  contract  at  Auburn  was  taken  and 
after  the  death  of  their  father,  Calvin  Love  and 
his  brothers  completed  the  contract.  For  some 
years  following  he  carried  on  farm  work  in  the 
same  county  and  then  removed  to  Erie  County, 
living  in  Buffalo  a  year,  and  then  going  to  a  farm 
in  Newsted  Township,  on  the  old  Buffalo  and 
Albany  Road. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  Calvin  Love  and  his  family 
went  to  Buffalo,  thence  crossed  the  lake  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  thence  up  through  a  sparsely  settled 
country,  over  muddy  roads  but  slightly  traveled, 
to  the  town  of  Clinton.    There  the  family  sojourned 
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for  a  time  while  the  subject  of  this  sketch  returned 
with  their  horses  to  Detroit  for  a  load  of  goods 
left  behind.  During  his  absence  the  father  and  the 
second  son,  Thomas,  walked  to  Brooklyn,  this 
county,  to  look  for  land.  Some  old  New  York 
State  friends  had  a  short  time  before  come  to  this 
locality,  and  they  preferred,  if  the  prospects  were 
favorable,  to  make  their  home  in  the  same  vicinity. 
At  that  time  there  were  but  two  buildings  in  Brook- 
lyn, four  or  five  log  cabins  at  Napoleon,  and  no 
house  between  the  two.  The  land,  which  still  be- 
longed  to  the  Government,  bore  its  primeval  ap- 
pearance and  was  known  as  oak  openings. 

Calvin  Love  soon*  decided  where  he  would  pre- 
empt a  homestead,  and  secured  a  choice  piece  of 
land    one    mile    north   of    Brooklyn — then    called 
Swansville.     The  land   had  to  be   entered  at    the 
Government  land  office  in  Monroe,  and  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  for  it  was  entrusted  to  the  second 
son,  Thomas,  who  went  on  foot  to  Monroe  and  se- 
cured the  Government  patent.     The   first   tract  of 
land  comprised  eighty  acres  on  section  13,  to  which 
an  eighty  adjoining   was  subsequently   added,  the 
quarter  section  afterward   being  the  scene  of  the 
labors  of    Calvin   Love  until    his  death.     In    the 
summer  of  1834  the  family  located  on  their  claim 
which  was   adorned   by  a  log  cabin.     During  the 
summer  ground  was  broken  and  a  "patch"  planted 
to  potatoes  which  produced  a  supply  of  this  food 
for  the  ensuing  year.    Notwithstanding  their  primi- 
tive manner  of  life,  or  perhaps  because  the  family 
circle  was  drawn  more  closely  together  by  the  pri- 
vations they  endured,  the  home  was  a  very  happy 
one,  especially   prior   to  the   death  of   the   father. 
That  sad  event  took  place  some  fifteen  year*  after 
his  arrival  in  Michigan,  he  being   then  fifty-seven 
years  of  age.     He  had  lived  only  to  see  the  country 
commence  a  prosperous  growth,  but  was  not  spared 
to  witness  the  height  of  its  development.     He  was 
a  man  of  great  energy,  generous  and  kind  to  all, 
and  a  loving  husband  and    father.     His  wife  sur- 
vived him  some  years,  dying  when  quite  old  at  the 
home  of  a  daughter  in  Adiian.     She  had  been  a 
true  wife,  a  loving  mother,  and  a  good  neighbor. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
Mr.  Love  was  an  officer. 

William  C.  Love,  of  whom   we  write,  was  born 


in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  January   23,   1813. 
He  and  his  sister  Maria  are  the  only  survivors  in  a 
family  which  once    comprised    six   members,  five 
brothers  and  one  sister.     The  latter  is  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Welch,  a  money-loaner  and  well-to  do  resi- 
dent of  Adrian.     After   coming  to   Michigan  our 
subject   worked    with  his  father  for  two  years,  re- 
ceiving sixty  acres  of  the  homestead  for  his  services, 
and  at  once  beginning  to  farm  on  his  own  account; 
afterward  he  increased  his  landed  possessions  to  the 
amount  before  mentioned  and  brought  his  present 
farm  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation   and   improve, 
ment.     He  was  first  married  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
to  Miss  Mary  Boyers,  a  native  of  that  county  and 
the   daughter  of  a  farmer.     In  1835  she   came  to 
Michigan  to  join  her  husband,  and  from  that  time 
until   her  death  in  1886,  by  her  counsels  and   per- 
sonal efforts  aided  him   in  the   upbuilding  of  his 
fortunes  and   his  duties  as  a  citizen.     She   was  the 
mother  of  one  living  child,  Helen  A.,  wife  of  Judson 
Freeman,  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  State  prison  at 
Jackson.     When  called   from  time  to  eternity  she 
was   sixty-eight    years    old,    and    her    death    was 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  contracted  a  second 
matrimonial  alliance,  in  the  township  which  is  his 
home,  his  bride  being  Mrs.  Hannah  Hartwell  ties 
Parmenter,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  came  to 
Michigan  when  quite  young.  She  is  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hoagland  and  a  full  history  of  the  Par- 
menter family  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  J.  B. 
Hoagland.  Her  marriage  with  Harman  Hartwell 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  three  children:  Ellen, 
Henry  and  Melissa.  She  died  at  her  home  in  this 
township  in  1887,  being  then  in  middle  life. 

Mr.  Love  was  a  third  time  married,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  in  his  township  and  his  companion 
being  Mrs.  Lucy  Love  nee  Gallap.  She  was  born 
in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1828,  to  Gard- 
ner J.  and  Polly  S.  (Crego)  Gallap.  When  she  was 
but  six  years  old  her  parents  came  to  Michigan, 
locating  in  Columbia  Township,  this  county,  where 
the  father  died  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years.  His  widow  is  still  living,  having  now 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- four  years,  and 
making  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ed. 
Pratt.     Mrs.  Lucy  Love  was  reared  and  educated 
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in  this  township,  becoming  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Love,  a  younger  brother  of  our  subject,  who  died 
at  his  home  on  the  old  homestead  January  24, 1872. 
He  was  then  fifty-four  years  old.  He  left  his  widow 
with  two  children,  Rhoda  M„  wife  of  Ethelbert 
Loomis,  who  is  now  living  on  the  old  Love  home- 
stead, and  G.  Percy,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Mr.  Ennis,  of  Brooklyn,  and  who  married  Miss 
Nellie  Murney  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Love  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  was  for- 
merly a  Whig.  He  is  a  man  of  stanch  ideas  and 
one  to  be  relied  upon  whenever  he  has  arrived  at  a 
decision.  With  an  intelligent  conception  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  a  feeling  of  good  will  toward 
mankind,  and  a  deep  regard  for  his  own  family,  he 
endeavors  to  honorably  fulfill  all  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  him,  and  in  so  doing  he  gains  the 
respect  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Mrs.  Love  belongs  to  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
her  former  husband  was  a  member.  She  possesses 
such  traits  of  character  as  have  gained  for  her  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  the  entire  community.  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Love  accompanies  his  personal 
sketch, 


fa-OHN  W.  STEWART,  a  resident  of  Jack- 
son, has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a 
faithful  and  valued  employe  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railway  Company,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  in  running  a  stationary  engine  at 
the  building  department.  He  is  a  competent  en- 
gineer, trusted  by  his  employers,  and  thoroughly 
understands  the  business  in  which  he  has  had  so 
much  experience.  He  is  generally  respected  by  all 
who  know  him  for  his  many  good  qualities,  and 
stands  well  in  the  community. 

James  Stewart,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
came  from  his  native  Scotland  in  Colonial  times, 
and  settling  in  Virginia,  spent  his  last  days  in  that 
State.  He  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  the  Colonists, 
and  did  patriotic  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  son,  William  Stewart,  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  early  learned  the 
trade  of  a  saddler.  Removing-  to  Kentucky  when 
a  young  man,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  another 


gentleman  and  manufactured  saddles  in  Lexington. 
In  1836  he  removed  with  teams  to  Indiana  and 
became  a  pioneer  of  Montgomery  County,  where 
he  bought  a  tract  of  land  partly  improved  and 
provided  with  a  log  house  and  stable.  He  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  taste,  and  practiced  it  until 
his  useful  career  was  closed  by  his  premature  death, 
in  1839.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Susan 
Stone,  and  was  by  birth  a  Virginian  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Stone,  who  was  of  English  descent.  She 
died  on  the  home  farm,  near  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
in  1856. 

Lexington,  Eayette  County,  Ky.,  was  the  early 
home  of  our  subject,  and  there  he  was  born  April 
28,  1828.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  from  the  pleasant  homestead  of 
his  birth  to  the  wilds  of  Indiana.  He  attended  the 
pioneer  schools  of  that  State  that  were  first  con- 
ducted in  a  log  cabin.  As  soon  as  large  enough, 
he  had  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and 
proved  to  be  an  industrious  and  able  assistant  as 
the  years  rolled  on.  He  lived  with  his  mother 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  then  com- 
menced to  learn  the  trade  of  a  saddler  at  Crawfords- 
ville, and  worked  at  it  until  lie  was  eighteen,  when 
his  employer  failed.  He  was  subsequently  employed 
at  various  occupations  until  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  when  he  went  to  Covington  to  learn  the  shoe- 
maker's trade.  He  followed  that  calling  in  In- 
diana until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Michigan, 
making  shoes  in  Marshall  one  year  and  then  in 
Battle  Creek  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  Marshall,  and  was  there  em- 
ployed as  foreman  in  a  shoe  store  until  1865.  In 
that  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Company  as  fireman,  acting  in 
that  capacity  about  four  years,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  engineer.  He  was  thus  engaged  on 
the  road  until  1887,  and  since  that  time  has  worked 
at  the  shops,  where  he  is  now  running  a  stationary 
engine. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  been  twice  married ;  the  name 
of  his  first  wife  was  Martha  Lacy,  who  bore  him 
two  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy. James  O.  married  Nora  Walters,  and  lives 
in  Brainerd,  Minn.  He  is  an  engineer  on  the  North- 
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ern  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Stewart  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  Miss  Lizzie  S.  Lathrop,  by 
which  he  has  three  children — Kate  M.,  Willie  D. 
and  Charles  H.,  all  of  whom  are  well  established  in 
life.  Kate  married  Lansing  H.  Cobb,  and  they  haye 
two  children,  Walter  and  Bessie;  Willie  is  an  en- 
gineer on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  makes 
his  home  in  St.  Paul;  Charles  formerly  traveled  for 
the  Northwestern  Electric  Light  and  Construction 
Company,  and  is  Superintendent  of  the  Sprague 
Electric  Railway  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Stewart 
was  Sarah  Keyes,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sol- 
omon Keyes,  an  extensive  farmer  of  Cambridge, 
Vt.,  where  he  spent  his  last  days.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Stewart  was  also  a  Cambridge 
farmer  and  died  in  that  pleasant  Vermont  town. 
Mrs.  Stewart  was  but  five  years  old  when  her  par- 
ents died,  and  she  was  taken  to  New  York  City  to 
live  with  an  uncle.  There  being  no  railways  con- 
necting Vermont  with  New  York  City,  the  journey 
was  made  by  stage  to  Troy,  and  thence  by  the 
Hudson  River  on  a  steamer  to  her  destination. 
Mrs.  Stewart  remained  with  her  uncle  for  two 
years,  but  city  life  did  not  agree  with  the  little 
girl,  who  pined  for  the  fresh  air  of  her  native  hills. 
She  was,  therefore,  sent  back  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  to  make  her  home  with  an  aunt,  at  first 
in  Cambridge.  Her  relative  soon  removed  to 
Guildhall,  and  thence  to  Newbury,  where  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  reared  to  womanhood.  In  1855  she 
went  to  Indiana  to  live  with  her  brother  in  Cov- 
ington. She  is  a  lady  possessing  most  estimable 
traits  of  character,  and  is  highly  respected  in  the 
community.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  in  the  ranks  of  that  organization  is  prominent 
and  influential. 


^  J^ILLIAM  WATTS,  the  son  of  a  pioneer 
of  Leoni  Township,  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated within  its  borders  and  is  now  num- 
bered among  the  most  desirable  citizens  of  the 
community,  as  he  is  an  intelligent,  straightforward. 
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diligent  man,  managing  his  affairs  with  discretion. 
He  has  been  variously  connected  with  the  indus- 
tries of  the  county,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds,  and  is  making  a  financial  success  of 
this  venture. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ro}Talton,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October,  6, 
1848.  His  father,  Robert  Watts,  was  born  in  En- 
gland in  1796,  married  there  and  there  lived  until 
1844,  when  he  emigrated  to  this  country  with  his 
wife  and  eleven  children.  He  first  located  in  Ohio, 
and  was  engaged  in  farming  thereuntil  1853,  when 
he  crossed  the  line  and  located  in  Jackson  County 
among  the  pioneers  of  Leoni  Township,  where  he 
bought  a  tract  of  partly  improved  land  and  moved 
into  the  log  house  that  stood  on  the  place.  With  the 
exception  of  two  years'  residence  in  Jackson  he 
made  his  home  here  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying 
at  a  ripe  old  age  in  October,  1882.  He  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  a  great 
reader,  and  well  posted  on  all  subjects  of  general 
interest.  In  the  development  of  a  good  farm,  on 
which  he  erected  a  neat  set  of  frame  buildings  and 
otherwise  improved  it.  he  performed  his  share  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  township,  and  his  name  will 
ever  be  held  in  reverence  as  that  of  a  worthy  pio- 
neer. He  was  twice  married;  the  first  time  in  his 
native  land  to  Sarah  Cook,  who  was  also  born  in 
England.  She  died  in  Ohio  two  months  after  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  Ten  of  their  children  were 
reared  to  maturity — Robert,  James,  Ann,  Sarah, 
William,  Susan,  Elizabeth,  John,  Emma  and  Cook. 
Their  son  Thomas  died  at  the  age  of  six  months. 
The  maiden  name  of  Mr.  Watts'  mother  was  Susan 
Teachout,  and  she  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York  April  1,  1819.  Her  father,  Abraham  Teach- 
out,  was  a  farmer  and  resided  in  different  parts  of 
that  State,  finally  moving  to  Ohio  about  1837  and 
settling  in  Cuyahoga  County,  where  he  bought  land 
in  the  town  of  Royalton.  Later  he  moved  to  Liv- 
erpool, in  Medina  County,  and  there  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  passed.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Clarissa  Troop,  and  she  was,  it  is  thought,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  her  last  days  being  spent  in  Niag- 
ara County,  N.  Y.  There  were  four  children  born 
to  the  father  of  our  subject  in  his  last  marriage,  as 
follows:  Lucius,  Eliza,  William  and  Ida. 
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William  was  five  years  old  when  his  parents 
brought  him  to  this  State.  He  gleaner]  a  good 
education  in  the  district  school,  and  early  com- 
menced to  help  his  father  in  the  labors  of  the  farm. 
He  remained  with  his  parents  until  he  was  eighteen 
and  then  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  wagon- 
maker.  He  followed  that  and  carpentering  a  part 
of  the  time,  and  also  engaged  in  farming  some  until 
1874.  In  that  year  he  erected  a  flour  mill  on  sec- 
tion 16,  known  as  the  Wild  Cat  Flouring  Mill,  and 
he  operated  it,  making  money  out  of  it,  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  sold  to  his  part- 
ner, Daniel  Boy n ton,  for  a  good  sum.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  located  where  he  now  resides,  and 
had  commenced  raising  seeds,  which  business  he 
found  so  profitable  that  he  concluded  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  it,  and  hence  sold  the  mill. 

In  October,  1873,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Fanny  Taber,  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  a 
capable  and  energetic  wife  to  assist  him  in  the 
upbuilding  of  a  home.  Mrs.  Watts  is  a  native  of 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  daughter  of  Con- 
sider Taber,  who  was  born  in  the  same  State,  his 
birthplace  being  in  Westchester  County.  He  was 
reared  and  married  in  his  native  State,  and  having 
learned  the  blacksmith  trade  he  located  in  the  vil- 
lage of  York,  Livingston  County,  and  there  bought 
a  house  and  lot,  also  a  shop,  and  established  him- 
self at  his  calling.  He  remained  there  until  1865, 
when  he  sold  his  property  and  came  to  Michigan. 
He  bought  the  farm  where  his  widow  and  her 
daughter  and  daughter's  husband  now  reside,  and 
in  turning  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  he 
proved  himself  to  be  as  good  a  farmer  as  he  was 
a  skillful  mechanic.  There  was  a  small  frame  house 
on  the  place  when  he  bought  it,  but  he  replaced  it 
by  a  more  commodious  residence  and  a  fine  set  of 
buildings.  He  was  twice  married,  the  maiden  name 
of  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Taber,  having  been  Sus- 
anna Johnston.  She  was  born  in  Northumberland, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1810,  being  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  Johnston,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land. His  father,  Peter  Johnston,  was  born  in 
Dundee,  Scotland,  and  emigrated  from  there  to 
America  in  Colonial  times,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  children.  He  settled  in  the  town  of  Wil- 
ton, Saratoga   County,  and  was  among  its  earliest 


settlers,  and  there  cleared  a  farm  in  the  wilderness, 
where  his  life  was  brought  to  a  close  at  a  good  old 
age.  Mrs.  Watts'  grandfather  was  ten  years  old 
wlun  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  his  parents,  and 
rie  was  reared  and  married  in  Saratoga  County.  Fie 
bought  a  tract  of  land  there  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  in  the  township  of  Northumberland, 
the  land  having  been  confiscated  by  the  State  from 
the  Tories.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  home  that  he  built  up  there  with  the  aid  of  his 
wife.  Her  maiden  name  was  Susanna  Hilmans;  she 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
Island  and  died  on  her  husband's  farm  in  Saratoga 
County. 

Mr.  Watts  is  a  man  of  frank,  pleasant  bearing, 
and  not  only  self-helpful,  but  willing  to  aid  others 
who  need  assistance,  and  thus  in  neighborly  kind- 
ness establishing  his  right  to  the  esteem  which  is 
accorded  him  in  this  community  where  the  most  of 
his  life  has  been  passed. 


gj^lllfSfe 


3.  RS.  OLIVE  VEDDER.  In  the  settlement 
of  a  new  country  the  pioneer  wives  and 
mothers  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  in 
manycases  it  was  through  their  courage  and 
devotion  that  the  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers 
were  enabled  to  maintain  their  position  and  fight  the 
battle  to  a  successful  issue.  The  lady  with  whose 
name  we  introduce  this  sketch  is  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  in  Sandstone  Township  as  a  widow  of 
two  of  its  prominent  pioneers,  both  of  whom  were 
men  of  standing  in  their  community,  making  for 
themselves  a  good  record  and  leaving  to  their  fami- 
lies an  honest  name.  She  was  born  November  26, 
1813,  in  New  York,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Seneca 
and  Mary  (Green)  Stevens,  who  were  likewise  na- 
tives of  that  State. 

While  yet  in  her  girlhood  Miss  Stevens  removed 
with  her  parents  from  her  birthplace  to  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  reared  to  woman- 
hood. She  enjoyed  only  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages, but  was  trained  in  all  useful  housewifely 
duties  and  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  partner  of  a 
good    man,     She  was  first    married    in   Genesee 
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County,  N.  Y.,  December  12,  1831,  to  William 
Raymond,  a  native  of  her  own  State, 'and  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  eleven  children.  Six  of 
these  are  living:  Rumina  became  the  wife  of  John 
Losey  and  the}r  are  living  at#  the  homestead  in 
Sandstone  Township;  Clarissa  J.  is  the  wife  of  Gor- 
don Standish,  of  Tompkins  Township;  Chioe  mar- 
ried Henry  Losey,  and  lived  in  Tompkins  Town- 
ship; Lucy  is  the  wife  of  Michael  Losey,  and  they 
live  in  Sandstone  Township;  Susannah^  Mrs.  John 
Frazier,  is  a  resident  of  Hanover  Township;  Phi- 
delia  married  Aaron  Raymond,  and  has  her  home 
in  Liber t}r  Township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  in  1856,  leaving  their 
native  State,  emigrated  to  this  county  and  Mr. 
Raymond  purchased  over  two  hundred  acres  of 
Government  land,  paying  therefore  $1.25  per  acre. 
The  nearest  land  office  was  at  Monroe  and  he  went 
thither  to  obtain  his  title.  They  commenced  on  the 
new  farm  in  true  pioneer  style  and  there  the  wife 
and  mother  has  since  lived.  Mr.  Raymond  de- 
parted this  life  March^7,  1865.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  honesty,  industrious  and  enterprising,  po- 
sessed  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  was 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
Republican  politically,  and  in  religion  had  identi- 
fied himself  with  the.  Baptist  Church.  His  death 
was  mourned  not  only  by  his  immediate  family, 
but  the  entire  community.  He  left  to  his  widow 
a  valuable  estate,  including  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  land  which  she  still  owns  and  occupies. 
After  paying  for  his  land  Mr.  Raymond  had  only 
money  enough  left  to  buy  two  cows  and  three  yoke 
of  oxen.  Later  as  he  grew  prosperous  he  was  at 
one  time  the  owner  of  live  hundred  acres  of  land, 
a  part  of  which  he  gave  to  his  children. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1872,  Mrs.  Raymond 
was  joined  in  wedlock  with  William  Vedder,  also  a 
pioneer  of  this  county.  Mr.  Vedder  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  York  State,  and  departed  this  life  at 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  old  Raymond 
homestead  in  June,  1876.  He  was  a  lifelong  farmer 
by  occupation,  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  after 
his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Raymond  looked  after  the 
operations  of  the  farm  during  the  few  short  years 
he  was  permitted  to  live. 

Grandma  Vedder  is  known,  far  and  wide  and  is  a 


great  favorite  among  both  old  and  young.  She 
has  for  many  years  been  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  has  always 
sought  to  do  a  kindly  act  as  she  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. One  of  her  grandsons,  John  J.  Losey,  re- 
sides on  the  farm  and  is  conducting  it  in  the 
old-time  successful  manner.  Mr.  Losey  was  born 
in  Sandstone  Township,  this  county,  May  22,  1859, 
and  is  the  son  of  Henry  Losey  one  of  its  worthiest 
pioneers.  He  wras  married  in  1  855  to  Miss  Olive 
C.  Losey,  a  cousin,  and  the  daughter  of  Michael 
Losey,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Sandstone  Town- 
ship. Mr.  Losey  owns  eighty  acres  in  Tompkins 
Township.     Politically,  he  is  a  sound  Republican. 


GEORGE  COTTON.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  is  a  genuine  type  of  the  sturdy, 
honest  Englishman,  who  came  to  America 
with  the  expectation  of  bettering  his  fortunes  and 
who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  Uncle  Sam's  system 
of  Government.  His  diligence  and  perseverance 
have  met  with  their  merited  reward  and  we  find 
him  the  owner  of  a  snug  homestead  on  section  36, 
Sandstone  Township,  surrounded  by  the  comforts 
of  life  and  wTith  a  competence  for  his  declining 
years. 

The  native  place  of  our  subject  was  in  Stafford- 
shire and  the  date  of  his  birth  December  17,  1842. 
His  father,  James  Cotton,  likewise  of  English  birth 
and  ancestry,  spent  his  entire  life  on  his  native  soil, 
dying  in  1888.  The  mother  is  still  living  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Of  the  children  born  to  her  and  her 
husband  seven  are  living.  George  was  reared 
to  manhood  in  his  native  shire  receiving  ve^  lim- 
ited advantages,  but  being  largely  self-educated 
and  obtaining  the  most  of  his  book  knowledge  by 
reading,  since  coming  to  this  county. 

Mr.  Cotton  when  a  lad  of  ten  years  went  into 
the  coal  mines  of  Staffordshire  where  he  worked 
until  a  man  nearly  twenty -five  years  old.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  married,  March  6,  1864,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Hurley,  who  was  born  May  24,  1842,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, as  was  her  husband.  Her  parents,  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Christopher)  Hurley,  the  latter  of  whom 
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is  deceased,  were  natives  of  England  and  her  father 
has  all  his  life  been  engaged  in  mining.  There 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotton  in  England  two 
children,  John  J.  and  George,  and  then  they  decided 
upon  emigrating  to  America.  In  the  fall  of  1868, 
taking  passage  at  Liverpool  on  an  ocean  steamer, 
they  were  landed  ten  or  eleven  days  later  at  Castle 
Garden,  N.  Y.,  and  thence  came  directly  to  this 
State.  Not  being  very  generously  provided  with 
means,  Mr.  Cotton  at  once  sought  employment  with 
the  Woodville  Coal  Company  and  was  engaged  in 
mining  coal  by  the  car  in  the  same  mine  four  years. 
Later  he  worked  in  the  Jackson  mines  seven  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1879,  Mr.  Cotton  settled  on  his 
present  form,  which  comprises  sixty-four  acres  of 
choice  land.  This  he  has  thoroughly  tilled  and 
erected  upon  it  substantial  buildings.  His  excellent 
wife  has  been  his  efficient  helpmate  in  all  his  toils 
and  struggles  and  deserves  equal  mention  with  him 
in  the  labors  which  have  resulted  in  the  possession 
of  a  home  and  a  competence  for  his  declining 
years.  Both  are  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  are  highly  esteemed  among 
their  neighbors.  Upon  becoming  a  voting  citizen 
Mr.  Cotton  identified  himself  with  the  Republican 
party,  of  whose  principles  he  is  a  warm  defender. 
He  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  of  Jackson,  also  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 

After  coming  to  this  country  there  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotton  five  more  children  besides 
John  J.  and  George,  these  latter  being  Edwin,  who 
died  when  fourteen  months  old;  Samuel,  William, 
Joseph  and  Mary. 


-3««*-: 


60RNELIUS  W.  YINING,  deceased,  was 
one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Columbia  Town- 
_  '  ship,  and  a  prominent  and  successful  farmer- 
He  was  a  hard  working,  earnest  man,  extremely 
honest  and  upright,  and  had  become  very  well 
known  to  a  large  number  of  the  residents  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  enjoying  their  esteem  and  con- 
fidence,    His  death  took  place  at  his  home  on  sec- 


tion 30,  February  4,  1883,  when  he  was  upwards  of 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Yining  was  born  in  New  York,  was  there 
reared  and  educated,  early  in  life  becoming  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  farming,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  life  work.  While  living  in 
Cattaraugus  County,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Zipporah  Clark  and  the  day  following- 
May  10,  1838 — the  young  couple  set  out  for  the 
new  country  of  Michigan,  traveling  overland  and 
by  water  to  this  county,  where  they  took  up  a  tract 
of  Government  land  and  began  their  wedded  life. 

The  land  which  Mr.  Yining  chose  consisted  of 
an  entire  section  in  Columbia  Township,  at  the 
foot  of  Clark's  Lake,  where,  living  in  the  style  of 
the  times,  he  began  his  improvements,  ably  assisted 
by  his  companion,  who  proved  herself  a  true  help- 
mate. The  greater  part  of  his  land  was  brought 
to  a  good  state  of  improvement  when  Mr.  Yining 
became  a  member  of  the  Fourier  Association  which 
was  organized  on  a  plan  of  equality  among  its 
members,  and  they  as  a  colony  settled  in  Kalamazoo 
County.  Two  years  later  the  society  disorganized 
and  Mr.  Yining  joined  the  Indiana  Community, 
sometimes  known  as  the  La  Grange  Association, 
spending  five  years  in  La  Grange  County,  Ind. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  that  association  dis- 
banded and  Mr.  Yining  returned  to  Michigan, 
securing  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres  in 
Columbia  and  Liberty  Townships,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  home  being  in  Co- 
lumbia Township.  This  he  lived  to  make  a  place 
of  comfort  and  pleasant  surroundings,  accumulating 
a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods  to  ensure  freedom 
from  want  to  the  faithful  woman  who  had  for  so 
many  years  been  his  cherished  companion,  and 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  can  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure. 

The  natal  day  of  Mrs.  Yining  was  March  29, 
1818,  and  her  place  of  birth  Newsted  Township, 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.  She  was  reared  and  educated 
there,  being  the  recipient  of  careful  training.  Her 
father,  the  Hon.  Archibald  Clark,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Empire  State,  where  he  had 
faithfully  and  ably  served  his  constituency  in  the 
Legislative  halls,  and  in  other  capacities  had  served 
his  fellow  men  and  won  their  regard,     A  fuller  ao 
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count  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of 
J.  D.  Clark  who  is  represented  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  He  died  when  his  daughter  of  whom  we 
speak,  was  but  four  years  old. 

Mrs.  Vining  is  a  woman  of  much  ability  and 
many  noble  traits  of  character,  numbering  among 
her  friends  many  of  the  best  people  in  this  section. 
She  is  still  living  on  the  farm  around  which  many 
memories  cluster.  Although  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  her  hair  is  but  slightly  tinged  with  the  frost 
of  time  and  she  is  still  a  bright  eyed,  active  and 
intelligent  woman.  Her  religious  belief  is  that  of 
the  Uni versalist  Church.  Mrs.Vining  is  the  mother 
of  eleven  children,  ten  sons  and  one  daughter, 
of  whom  eight  lived  to  maturity.  They  are  all 
married . 


ANIEL  P.  CREGO  is  the  owner  and  occu- 
])]  pant  of  a  pleasant  farm  located  on  section 
«ft£r  12'  Columbia  Township.  It  comprises 
^^^  ninety-four  acres,  which  were  taken  from 
the  Government  by  the  father  of  our  subject  in 
1835.  It  is  well  improved,  a  substantial  and  com- 
modious residence  and  good  barns  being  included  in 
the  line  of  buildings  which  adorn  it.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  general  farming,  and  has 
been  the  scene  of  successful  labors  of  both  father 
and  son. 

John  Crego,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  a 
farmer  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  who  spent  his 
life  in  his  native  State.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Jeanette  Paddock,  the  family  from  which 
she  descended  having  been  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  New  England  States  for  many  years. 
While  following  her  profession  as  a  teacher  in 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
her  future  husband,  John  Crego.  After  their  mar- 
riage they  settled  on  a  farm  in  that  county,  re- 
maining there  until  after  the  birth  of  three  children. 
They  then,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  emigrated  to 
Michigan,  settling  on  a  new  farm,  which  Mr.  Crego 
brought  to  quite  a  good  state  of  improvement,  and 


which    has    since    been    still  more  thoroughly  im- 
proved by  his  son,  our  subject. 

Nine  years  after  their  removal  to  this  State,  Mrs. 
Crego  w7as  called  from  time  to  eternity,  leaving 
five  children — the  first  is  Nancy,  who  is  now  living 
in  Lawrence  Township,  Van  Buren  County,  and 
unmarried;  the  second  is  Polly,  wife  of  Harry 
Gates,  now  living  on  a  farm  in  the  same  township; 
the  third  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch:  the  fourth  is 
Aaron,  who  married  Dimia  Nash,  and  lives  on  a 
farm  in  Columbia  Township,  this  county;  and  the 
fifth  died  in  infancy. 

The  father  of  our  subject  contracted  a  second 
matrimonial  alliance,  taking  as  his  wife  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Perkins,  nee  Russell,  who  was  born  in  the 
Empire  State,  and  there  married  John  Perkins, 
with  whom  she  removed  to  Brooklyn,  Mich.  Mr. 
Perkins  died  leaving  five  children.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Crego  died  in  Van  Buren  County,  Mich.,  when 
seventy-five  years  old,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band, John  Crego,  some  time.  She  left  one  child 
as  a  result  of  the  second  marriage,  Nettie,  wife  of 
Frank  Randall,  a  carpenter  living  in  Van  Buren 
County.  The  death  of  John  Crego  occurred  in 
1863,  when  he  had  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight  years. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Clarence  Township,  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  March  28,  1834,  and  was  yet  an  infant 
when  his  parents  removed  to  this  State.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  during  his 
boyhood,  he  was  reared  by  his  father,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  his  marriage.  That  interesting 
event  took  place  in  Columbia  Township  in  1863, 
his  chosen  companion  being  Miss  Otiila  Nash.  The 
bride  was  born  in  New  York,  Februarj7  26,  1843, 
and  came  to  this  State  when  quite  young,  growing 
to  womanhood  in  the  township,  where  she  was  liv- 
ing at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  (For  the  full 
family  history  see  biography  of  Alphonzo  Nash.) 
She  has  borne  her  husband  ^iN^  children,  two  of 
whom,  Nellie  G.  and  Minnie,  still  gladden  the 
parental  fireside.  The  first  born,  John  L.,  married 
Miss  Ida  Wordon,  of  Stoekbridge,  Ingram  County, 
and  is  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  in  Columbia  Town- 
ship; the  second  son  and  child,  Harry  A.,  lives  on 
a  farm  in  Napoleon  Township,  this  county,  his  wife. 
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being  Miss  Hattie  Baker;  Nelson  D.  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  six  months  and  twenty-five  days. 
Mr.  Crego  casts  his  ballot  for  the  candidates  of 
the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  principles  he  is  a 
believer.  He  and  his  wife  are  classed  among  the 
worthy  citizens,  the  active  and  intelligent  members 
of  the  farming  community,  and  receive  their  due 
measure  of  rerpect  from  all  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 


UILLIAM  S.  CULVER.     A  cursory  view  of 
the  business    establishments    of    Brooklyn 
WVJ      reveals  a  creditable    degree   of    enterprise 
among  its  dealers  and  also  proves  the  fact  that  one 
of  its  most  prominent  and  successful  merchants  is 
he  with  whose  name  we  introduce  this  sketch.  The 
firm,  which  was  organized  under  the  title  of  W.  S. 
Culver  &   Co.,  in    January,   1888,  has   an    annual 
trade  of  more  than   $35,000  and  carries  a  fine  as- 
sortment of  general  merchandise.     Their  store  is  a 
conveniently  arranged  and  substantial  structure  of 
brick  and  occupies  the  same  site  where  Mr.  Culver 
has   been   in  business  for  many  years.     All  of  his 
active  life  has  been  passed  in  merchandising  either 
on  his  own  account  or  as  a  clerk  and  manager  for 
others;  he   has,  therefore,  acquired   and   practiced 
the  most  honorable  and  successful  business  methods 
as  well  as   those  genial  and  pleasing  manners  in- 
separable from  a  prosperous  career  as  a  merchant. 
Mr.  Culver  is  a  native  of  this  county,  in  which 
his   parents  and   grandparents  were  early  settlers. 
The  latter  were  Martin  and  Polly  (King)  Culver, 
the    former  of  whom    was    born   in   New  York  in 
1782.     He  came  West  with  his  family  in  1838,  set- 
tling on  new  land  in  what  is  now  Columbia  Town- 
ship, this  county,  and  where  he  died  in  1856.    Mrs. 
Culver  died  in  Brooklyn  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years.    She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal    Church   and    a   very    devout    woman. 
Cyrus  Culver,  son  of  this  worthy  couple,  was  born 
in   Augusta,  N.  Y.,  in   1812,  and  was   reared    and 
educated  in  his  native  Slate,  where  he  began  life  as 
a  farmer.     Soon  after  his  marriage  to  Polly  Sher- 
man, a  prominent  young  lady  of  Ms  native  county, 


he  also  came  to  Michigan,  securing  a  small  tract  of 
new  land  in  what  is  now  Nor  veil  Township,  this 
county.  There  he  lived  until  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1853,  when  he  turned  his  face  Westward,  and 
spent  sometime  in  traveling  throughout  Wisconsin. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  this  State,  dying  in 
Paw  Paw,  Van  Buren  County,  in  1856,  at  the  age 
of  forty-four  years.  He  was  a  skillful  performer 
on  the  violin  and  played  for  many  a  dance  in  this 
county  in  the  early  days.  He  was  also  a  teacher  of 
vocal  music,  but  his  accomplishments  did  not  pre- 
vent successful  operations  as  a  farmer.  He  and  his 
wife  were  prominent  among  the  early  settlers  and 
highly  esteemed  for  their  goodness. 

William  S.  Culver  was  born  February  15,  1840, 
in  what  is  now  Norvell  Township,  this  county,  and 
lost  his  parents  early  in  life.  His  school  privileges 
were  meager,but  by  constant  application  he  has  be- 
come well  informed  and  has  cultivated  his  inborn 
business  qualifications  to  a  degree  which  has  led  to 
prosperity.  In  1854,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years,  he  began  his  mercantile  career  as  a  clerk  in 
the  store  of  A.  P.  Bates,  an  old  settler  of  Brooklyn. 
Later  he  was  employed  by  A.  P.  Cook,  and  in  1865, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Clark,  began  a  general  mer- 
chandise trade  under  the  firm  name  of  Culver  & 
Clark.  After  carrying  on  the  establishment  some 
fourteen  years,  Mr.  Culver  took  charge  of  the  large 
business  of  his  uncle,  W.  B.  Sherman,  then  a  busi- 
ness man  of  the  place  but  now  living  in  Havana, 
N.  Y.,  and  as  sole  manager  continued  the  same 
until  the  organization  of  the  present  firm,  when  the 
new  building  was  erected  after  his  own  plans  and 
well  filled  with  a  carefully  selected  stock. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Culver  was  celebrated  in 
1862,  his  bride  being  Miss  Betta  Clark  of  this  (Co- 
lumbia) Township,  where  her  birth  took  place 
March  12,  1840.  She  was  reared  and  educated  here, 
receiving  careful  home  training  from  her  parents, 
Archibald  and  Betty  (Stranahan)  Clark,  who  were 
prominent  people  in  this  section.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  were  natives  of  Clarence  Hollow,  N.  Y., 
and  came  to  Michigan  after  their  marriage  in  1832. 
They  lived  on  a  farm  in  Columbia  Township,  on 
Clark's  Lake,  where  the  father  pursued  a  successful 
agricultural  life,  and  he  and  his  wife  won  the  re- 
spect of  their  associates.     Mr,  and  Mrs,  Culver  are 
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the  parents  of  two  daughters,  well  educated  and 
estimable  young  ladies.  Lizzie  is  now  the  wife  of 
B.  W.  Amsden,  a  jeweler  in  Manchester,  this  State, 
and  Loise  is  yet  at  home. 

Mr.  Culver  is  Treasurer  of  Brooklyn  village,  has 
been  Township  Treasurer  for  six  years  and  Town- 
ship Clerk  for  four  years.  He  is  a  sound  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  Blue 
Lodge,  No.  169,  and  Chapter  No.  90,  of  Brooklyn, 
having  been  Master  of  the  former  eight  years  and 
High  Priest  of  the  latter  ten  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Culver  and  their  daughters  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  has  held  the  offices  of  Trustee, 
Warden,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  twenty-five 
years.  It  will  be  plainly  seen  that  he  is  a  man  of 
influence  in  tli3  community,  bearing  an  important 
share  in  the  enterprises  which  tend  to  its  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  and  re- 
ceives the  respect  of  his  fellow  men. 

In  connection  with  his  personal  sketch  we  are 
pleased  to  present  a  lithographic  portrait  of  Mr. 
Culver. 


"IMB!n'*^3'"j7~ 
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vRLANDO  C.  STONE.  Among  the  citizens 
of  solid  worth,   hard-working  and  possessed 

_  of  the  faculty  of  good  management,  temper- 
ate and  kind  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  Mr.  Stone 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship. He  is  the  only  living  male  representative  of 
his  family  within  its  limits,  and  right  worthily  has 
he  upheld  the  name.  His  aged  mother  makes  her 
home  in  this  township  and  is  a  bright,  active  old 
lady,  who  has  now  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two  years.  Mr..  Stone  and  his  family  are 
comfortably  situated  on  a  well-regulated  farm  oc- 
cupying a  portion  of  section  9.  By  diligence  and 
perseverance  he  has  gathered  around  those  dear  to 
him  all  the  needful  comforts  of  life. 

The  Stone  family  was  known  in  New  England  in 
the  past  century  and  the  immediate  progenitor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Charles  S.  by  name,  a 
native  of  Barry  County,  Vt.,  was  born  in  1809. 
When  a  boy  of  nine  years,  he  accompanied  his 
father,  Nathan  Stone,  to  Niagara  County,  N,  Y., 
and  there  sojourned  until   reaching  manhood,  in 


the  meantime  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  cabinet- 
making.  In  1832  he  started  for  the  Farther  West, 
and  after  reaching  Ann  Arbor,  this  State,  worked 
there  one  year,  and  the  year  following  changed  the 
scene  of  his  operations  to  Hanover  Township,  this 
county.  Hanover  was  then  a  part  of  Spring  Arbor 
Township.  Mr.  Stone  took  up  forty  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment land,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  $10  in  order  to  secure  this  indicates  his  fin- 
ancial condition.  Later,  he  added  to  his  landed 
possessions  by  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  more.  He  put  up  the  first  frame 
house  in  Hanover  Township  and  was  prospered  in 
his  labors,  becoming  well-to-do,  and  was  at  one 
time  the  owner  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
of  land.  He  built  the  gristmill  at  Horton  in  1852. 
He  put  up  the  first  cabinet-maker's  shop  in  Han- 
over Township,  within  which  was  manufactured  all 
the  furniture  used  for  some  years  in  this  locality. 
He  also  made  brooms  and  built  fanning-mills,  be- 
sides other  articles  required  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  household. 

In  1855,  the  Stone  family,  leaving  Hanover 
Township,  moved  to  what  was  then  Yandercook's 
Mills,  now  called  Lake  Mills,  where  they  sojourned 
two  years  while  the  father  operated  the  gristmill 
there.  Their  next  removal  was  to  the  city  of 
Jackson,  where  Mr.  Stone  established  a  store  of 
general  merchandise,  which  he  conducted  two 
years.  When  first  coming  to  this  section,  he  found 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Jackson  occupied 
simply  by  a  log  store,  a  log  hotel  and  one  dwelling. 
After  two  years  he  sold  out  his  store  in  Jackson 
and  returned  to  the  mill,  which  he  operated  two 
years,  and  then  going  back  to  the  farm,  there  spent 
his  last  days,  his  death  occurring  January  23,  1890. 
In  religious  belief  he  was  a  Universalist,  and  for 
many  years  he  had  been  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

Charles  S.  Stone  was  married  November  20, 
1834,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Ruth  (Childs)  Brown.  Grandfather  Brown  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  while  his  wife  was  born  in 
New  Jersey.  They  settled  in  the  latter  State, 
where  the  grandmother  died.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  and  Mrs.  Stone,  the  mother 
of  our   subject,  is  the  only  survivor.     Mrs.  Sarah 
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E.  (Brown)  Stone  was  born  November  20,  1807, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  came  to  Michigan  in  1834. 
Subsequently  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  her 
future  husband,  and  it  was  believed  they  were 
about  the  first  couple  married  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship.  They  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  and  endured 
all  the  hardships  and  toils  of  pioneer  life.  In  due 
time  they  became  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
six  of  whom  are  still  living  and  four  are  residents 
of  Hanover  Township.  Julia  M.  is  the  wife  of 
Maynard  Sharp  and  the  mother  of  four  children; 
Mary  II.  married  Harvey  D.  Griswold,  of  Hanover 
Township,  and  is  the  mother  of  one  child ;  Delia 
S.,  Mrs.  Teeter  Blair,  is  the  mother  of  six  children 
and  a  resident  of  Tompkins  Township;  Myra  J.  is 
the  wife  of  C.  E.  P.  Hatch,  and  they  live  in  Han- 
over Township;  they  have  no  children.  Albert  N. 
married  Miss  Caroline,  daughter  of  James  L. 
Thorn,  who  is  represented  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume; they  live  in  Arkansas,  and  have  three  chil- 
dren. Orlando  C,  our  subject,  is  the  youngest  of 
the  family. 

Mr.  Stone  was  born  February  8,  1846,  at  the  old 
homestead  in  Hanover  Township,  and  completed 
his  education  by  attendance  at  the  Jackson  Schools. 
He  started  out  on  his  own  account  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  employing  himself  at  farming  until 
1871.  That  year  he  removed  to  Sumner  County, 
Kan.,  and  planted  the  first  fruit  trees  within  its 
limits.  Not  being  satisfied  with  the  change,  he 
only  remained  there  one  season,  then  returned  to 
this  county,  and  in  company  with  his  brother,  pur- 
chased the  old  homestead  and  gave  his  attention 
to  farming  until  1880.  That  year  he  opened  a 
store  in  Horton,  but  after  a  year's  experience  as  a 
merchant,  returned  to  the  farm  under  the  impres- 
sion that  agriculture  was  his  legitimate  calling. 

In  1881  Mr.  Stone  exchanged  the  old  homestead 
for  his  present  farm,  and  put  up  the  residence 
which  he  now  occupies  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500. 
He  has  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  under  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  barns  and  other 
outbuildings  requisite  for  the  shelter  of  stock  and 
the  storing  of  grain.  His  family  includes  his  wife 
and  one  child,  the  latter  a  daughter,  Flora  A.. 
born  December  9,  1876,  and  now  an  interesting 
little  maiden  of  thirteen   years,     Mrs.  Stone  bore 


the  maiden  name  of  Harriet  A.  Stuart,  and  was 
wedded  to  our  subject  February  8,  1876.  She  was 
born  December  7,  1858,  in  Hanover  Township,  and 
is  the  daughter  of  James  I),  and  Martha  A.  (Crafte) 
Stuart,  the  former  of  whom  came  to  Michigan 
about  1886.  Mrs.  Stuart  came  eleven  years  later, 
in  1847;  she  died  at  her  home,  in  Hanover,  in 
1886.  Mr.  Stuart  is  still  living  and  a  resident  of 
Hanover  Township.  They  were 'the  parents  of 
two  children  only,  Mrs.  Stone  .being  the  elder. 
Her  brother,  Albert,  married  Miss  Ida  Collum; 
they  live  in  Summit  Township  and  have  two  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Stone  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
Greeley,  and  lias  since  supported  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  although  quite  conservative 
in  his  political  views.  He  is  a  Director  of  School 
District  No.  5,  and  has  served  as  Road  Overseer. 
Socially,  he  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  Red  Cross, 
at  Jackson.  A  man  honest  and  upright  in  his 
dealings,  he  probably  has  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world,  and  is  one  whose  word  is  considered  as 
good  as  his  bond.  The  family  is  considered  one 
of  the  old  landmarks  in  the  history  of  Jackson 
County,  and  if  is  eminently  proper  that  the  name 
should  be  preserved  and  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  representing  one  of  the  worthiest  families  who 
assisted  in  transforming  a  portion  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  the  abode  of  a  civilized  community.' 

/jp^&  ENECA  STEVENS.     The  pioneer  element 
^^£     of  Jackson  County  is  worthily  represented 
vwL&)   ^r  toe  su^Jec^°f  this  notice,  who  owns  and 
operates  a  well-developed   farm  on  section 
14,   Sandstone    Township.     He  came   to   Michigan 
Territory  in  1835,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
county  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-five  years.      He 
was  born  July  4,  1823,    in   Penfield,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
the  son  of  Seneca,  Sr.,  and  Mary  (Green)  Stevens, 
who  spent  their   last  years   in  Michigan.     His  pa- 
ternal   grandfather   served    in  the   Revolutionary 
War. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  when 
coming  to  this  county  with    his  parents,  who  lo- 
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cated  in  Sandstone  Township  on  land  which  was 
mainly  as  the  Indians  had  left  it.  Wild  animals 
'were  plentiful  and  the  cabin  of  the  white  man 
could  only  be  seen  at  intervals  of  miles.  Young 
Stevens  completed  his  education  in  the  primitive 
schools,  and  at  an  early  age  made  himself  useful  in 
the  development  of  the  pioneer  farm.  He  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  parental  household  until 
attaining  his -majority  and  then  struck  out  for  him- 
self, working  by  the  month  on  a  farm,  usually  at 
$14  per  month,  although  one  year  he  received 
$20  per  month.     That,  however,  was  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  first  married  in  1844,  soon  after 
reaching  his  majority,  to  Miss  Matilda  Baker. 
Of  this  union  there  were  born  two  children — Jer- 
ome, a  farmer  of  Tompkins-  Township,  and  Juli- 
etta,  the  wife  of  John  Kent,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Bay  County,  this  State.  Mrs.  Matilda  (Baker) 
Stevens  departed  this  life  in  1848,  after  being 
wedded  only  about  four  years.  Mr.  Stevens  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage,  January  12,  1854,  with 
Miss  Fanny  Wilson.  This  lady  was  born  Decem- 
ber 23,  1833,  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  George  and  Betsey  (Mattison)  Wil- 
son, who  were  likewise  natives  of  the  Empire 
State,  The  mother  died  when  her  daughter,  Fanny, 
was  a  child  of  six  years,  in  Madison  County,  N.Y., 
where  Mrs.  Stevens  was  reared  to  womanhood.  In 
1853,  accompanied  by  her  cousin,  Ezra  Mattison, 
she  came  to  Michigan  and  for  a  short  time  resided 
in  Ingham  County.  After  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Stevens  they  lived  in  Bay  County  several  years, 
then  returning  to  this  county  in  1864,  settled  upon 
their  present  farm.  This  comprises  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  good  land  with  neat  and  sub- 
stantial buildings.  Of  the  second  marriage  of  our 
subject  there  have  been  born  five  children,  only 
three  of  whom  are  living,  namely:  George,  a  resi- 
dent of  Tompkins  Township;  Lester,  of  Bay  City; 
and  Seneca,  who  remains  at  home  with  his  parents. 
The  deceased  are  William  and  Laura. 

Upon  coming  to  this  farm,  Mr.  Stevens  settled 
in  a  log  house,  and  has  brought  about  all  the  im- 
provements which  we  now  see.  He  may  most 
properly  be  termed  a  self-made  man,  having  com- 
menced in  life  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  depend- 
ent  upon   his  own  resources.     Mrs.   Steven?   ha§ 


assisted  her  husband  greatly  in  his  labors  and  ef- 
forts, and  deserves  credit  for  the  part  she  has  taken 
in  the  "accumulation  of  a  property  and  the  where- 
withal to  protect  them  from  want  in  their  declin- 
ing years.  They  endured  many  hardships  during 
the  early  days,  but  their  toils  and  sacrifices  have 
met  with  ample  reward.  Mr.  Stevens,  politically, 
is  a  sound  Republican,  although  in  local  matters 
he  votes  for  the  best  man  irrespective  of  party. 
He  belongs  to  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  while 
a  resident  of  Bay  County  was  the  Road  Commis- 
sioner of  Williams  Township  for  four  years.  Mrs. 
Stevens  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  Sandstone,  which 
at  present  holds  its  services  in  the  Bennett  School- 
house. 

^   ocx>   ^ 


OCX> 


Vi 


fJACKSON  DeLAMATER.  This  gentleman 
may  be  property  denominated  in  Western 
parlance  as  a  "hustler."  Probably  no  man 
yfij&j/)  in  Columbia  Township  is  better  known  or 
more  highly  respected  or  occupies  the  position  of 
honor  at  the  head  of  a  more  interesting  or  intelli- 
gent family.  His  estimable  wife  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing matrons  of  the  community,  and  their  home  is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  attractive  in  the 
township,  embracing  a  well-developed  farm  pleas- 
antly located  on  section  35.  He  removed  to  this 
place  in  April,  1880,  from  another  farm  in  the 
same  township,  of  which  he  is  an  early  resident. 

Mr.  DeLamater  came  with  his  parents  to  this 
county  during  its  pioneer  days,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years  spent  in  New  York  State  and 
three  years  spent  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  Columbia  Township.  During  the 
gold  excitement  of  1850,  and  when  a  young  man, 
he  journeyed  via  the  Isthmus  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
landing  in  San  Francisco  in  July,  1850,  and  thence 
proceeding  to  the  Nevada  and  Grass  Valley  Mines. 
He  was  engaged  in  hunting  for  the  precious  ore 
two  and  one-half  years,  and  six  months  later  re- 
turned to  New  York  State  by  the  same  way  in 
which  he  had  gone.  Thence  he  at  once  set  out  for 
Michigan  and  locating  in  this  county  began  work- 
ing on  a  farm.     In  reverting  to  his  earlier  antece* 
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dents  we  find  that  he  was  born  in  Pompey  Town- 
ship, Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  September  11,  1827, 
and  is  the  son  of  Isaac  DeLamater,  reference  to 
whom  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of  Alanson 
H.  DeLamater  on  another  page  in  this  Album. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Duanes- 
burg,  Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1791, 
and  in  1801,  when  quite  young  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Onondaga  County,  where  he  lived  until 
reaching  his  majority.  About  that  time  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Didama  Barnes,  who  was  likewise 
a  native  of  Pompey  Township,  and  the  daughter 
of  Asa  Barnes,  one  of  its  early  settlers.  Mr.  De- 
Lamater was  one  of  the  elder  members  of  his 
father's  family,  and  early  in  life  learned  the  hat- 
ter's trade.  He  was  also  familiar  with  farming  and 
upon  coming  to  Michigan,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Anson,  took  up  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
Government  upon  which  he  labored  two  years  and 
then,  in  1835,  changed  the  scene  of  his  operations 
to  Columbia  Township,  this  county,  where  he  set- 
tled permanently,  opening  up  a  farm  upon  which 
he  resided  until  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  The  wife  and  mother  sur- 
vived her  husband  a  few  years,  dying  in  1886, 
aged  ninety- one.  They  were  Universal ists  in  re- 
ligions  belief,  worthy  and  upright  in  their  lives 
and  made  for  themselves  a  good  record  as  parents 
and  neighbors. 

To  Isaac  DeLamater  and  his  estimable  wife  there 
was  born  a  family  of  nine  children,  two  daughters 
who  are  now  deceased,  and  seven  sons  who  are  all 
living.  The  boys  are  all  married,  and  two  of  them 
are  residents  of  Josephine  County,  Oie.,  where  they 
are  engaged  in  mining.  Jackson,  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  was,  like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  sub- 
jected to  careful  parental  training,  growing  up 
with  habits  of  industry  and  receiving  a  practical 
education  in  the  common  schools.  He  attained  to 
his  majority  in  Columbia  Township,  in  the  mean- 
time becoming  familiar  with  the  labors  and  vicis- 
situdes of  life  on  the  frontier.  He  was  married  in 
Columbia  Township,  April  26,  1863,  to  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Hollister,  who  was  born  February  6,  1835,  in 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  DeLamater  came  to  this  county  with  her 
parents  when  quite  young  and  remained  under  the 


home  roof  until  her  marriage.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Reuben  and  Eunice  (Carter)  Hollister,  who 
after  many  years  of  arduous  labor,  died  at  the 
homestead  which  they  had  built  up  in  Columbia 
Township,  and  which  is  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  their  daughter  and  her  husband.  Six  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLamater,  one 
of  whom,  a  little  son,  George,  died  when  two  years 
old.  Isaac  N.  married  Miss  Belle  Kinney,  and  is 
employed  as  a  railroad  switchman  in  Jackson; 
Frances  is  the  wife  of  Milton  Every,  a  farmer  of 
Columbia  Township;  Florence  married  George 
Johnson,  who  is  also  farming  in  this  township; 
May  E.  and  George  A.  remain  under  the  home 
roof. 

Mr.  DeLamater  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote 
for  Lewis  Cass,  and  continues  to  give  his  unquali- 
fied support  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a 
first-class  farmer,  and  in  giving  his  close  attention 
to  his  legitimate  calling  has  little  time  to  strive  for 
the  spoils  of  office.  His  home  and  everything 
about  the  premises  indicates,  in  a  marked  manner, 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  proprietor.  He 
keeps  himself  posted  upon  modern  methods  of  ag- 
riculture, avails  himself  of  improved  machinery 
and  in  fact  makes  of  farming  an  art  and  a  science. 
Mrs.  DeLamater  was  reared  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  with  which  she  is  still  in  har- 
mony, although  not  being  formally  identified  in 
membership  with  any  religious  denomination. 


DWIN   N.   LINCOLN,  a  man    of  influence 
and  prominence  in  Pulaski  Township,  is  one 

!  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  farm . 

ers  and  stock  raisers  in  this  part  of  Jackson  County. 
He  has  one  of  the  finest  and  best  appointed  farms 
in  this  locality,  comprising  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  well-tilled  land  on  section  18,  and  here  he 
and  his  wife  have  a  dwelling  replete  with  all  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  modern  home,  where 
hospitality  reigns  supreme. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Daniel  Lincoln,  was 
born  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  where  his  fa- 
ther, Leonard  Lincoln,   carried  on   farming.    The 
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latter  removed  to  Sullivan  County,  later  in  life, 
and  there  resided  till  his  death  when  about  sixty 
years  old.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  ship 
carpenter,  and  worked  at  his  trade  on  the  Erie 
Canal  boats  in  Syracuse,  and  at  other  places,  his 
skill  and  experience  making  him  a  valuable  work- 
man. In  1843  he  came  to  Michigan,  and  located  in 
Scipio  Township,  Hillsdale  County,  where  he 
rented  land  till  1853  and  devoted  himself  to  farm- 
ing. In  that  year  he  bought  a  farm,  which  he  oper- 
ated with  success  until  his  death  in  1885,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  sevent}r-five  years.  He  was  a  sound 
Democrat  in  his  political  views,  and  was  in  every 
way  a  good  and  loyal  citizen.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  makes  her  home  with  her  children  in  Pulaski 
Township.  She  is  of  the  Swedenborgian  faith,  and 
is  an  earnest  and  liberal  Christian.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Betsy  Cross,and  she  was  born  in  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  eighty-one  years  ago.  Her  father, 
Shubael  Cross,  a  native  of  Connecticut  engaged  in 
farming  in  Windham  County  until  his  death.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  is  the  mother  of  three  children,  as  follows: 
Ellen,  now  Mrs.  Cnrr,  her  husband  a  farmer  in 
Pulaski;  Mariette,  Mrs.  Rounds,  wife  of  a  farmer 
in  Cowley  County,  Kan. 

Edwin  N.  was  born  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
August  14,  1840,  and  was  therefore  but  three  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  brought  him  to  Michigan. 
They  came  by  water  to  Toledo,  and  thence  by 
team  to  Scipio  Township,  and  there  his  boyhood 
was  passed.  He  gleaned  an  excellent  education  in 
the  local  schools,  and  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  farming.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  took 
charge  of  his  father's  farm,  and  operated  it  until  he 
was  thirty  years  old.  In  1873  he  located  on  his 
present  place,  which  was  given  to  him  by  his  uncle 
James  Cross  of  Connecticut,  who  was  a  soldier  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  had  bought  it  when  it  was 
Government  land,  deeding  it  to  our  subject  at  a 
later  period.  Mr.  Lincoln  generously  gave  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  his  sisters,  forty  acres  to  one  and 
eighty  acres  to  the  other,  and  of  the  original  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  retaining  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  on  which  he  has  since  made  the 
most  of  the  improvements.  He  has  cleared  and 
broken  the  most  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
acres,  and  has  developed  it  into  a  choice  farm.    He 


has  a  picket  mill,  and  is  fencing  his  land  with  a 
woven  wire  picket  fence,  and  he  has  erected  a  fine 
residence,  roomy  barn  and  other  needed  buildings. 
A  corner  of  his  land,  comprising  a  half  acre,  he 
gave  to  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  &  Mackinaw  Rail- 
way, for  right  of  way.  Watered  by  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  his  farm  is  admirably 
adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  our  subject  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  that  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
has  a  fine  flock  of  sheep  of  a  choice  breed,  compris- 
ing about  one  hundred  head;  and  he  has  eleven 
Hambletonian  horses  of  a  good  grade. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Miss  Caroline 
French  took  place  in  Scipio,  October  9,  1862,  and 
has  proved  of  mutual  benefit.  She  is  a  lady  of  re- 
finement and  intelligence,  and  understands  well  howr 
to  make  home  pleasant  and  attractive  to  its  in- 
mates, and  to  their  many  friends.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  her  and  her  husband.  Charles 
A.,  a  successful  young  farmer  in  Pulaski  Township, 
married  Miss  Edith  Snyder,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Earl  M.  and  Hazel  P.  Fred  G.  is  prosper- 
ously engaged  in  operating  a  part  of  his  father's 
farm. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  born  in 
Scipio  Township,  July  12,  1837.  She  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  common-school  education,  and 
in  the  home  of  her  parents,  where  she  remained  un- 
til her  marriage,  she  was  carefully  trained  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  good  housewife.  Her  father, 
Thomas  French  came  to  America  when  a  .young 
man  from  his  native  England,  and  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  In 
1835,  he  came  to  Michigan  and  bought  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres  in  Scipio  Township,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1854,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  was  twice  married.  First  in  Eng- 
land to  Sarah  Paine,  by  whom  he  had  the  following 
six  children  :  William,  a  farmer  in  Hillsdale  Town- 
ship and  county;  John,  deceased ;  Thomas,  a  farmer 
in  Scipio;  Benjamin,  deceased;  Joseph,  who  lives 
retired  in  Hillsdale;  Mary  A.,  deceased.  His  second 
wife,  mother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, her  maiden  name  being  Harriette  Pine.  She 
was  a  woman  of  energy  and  business  talent,  and 
after  her  husband's  death  managed  the  farm  and 
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reared  her  children  to  lives  of  usefulness.    She  was 
a  devoted  Methodist,  and  at  her  death  in  1875,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  that  church  lost  one 
of   its  most  venerated  members.     The  following  is 
recorded  of  her  eight  children:    Bathsheba  is  de- 
ceased; Charlotte,  now  Mrs.  Marvin  of    Calhoun 
County;    George    is    deceased;    Jane,    now    Mrs. 
Mosher,  of  Mosherville;  James  is  a  farmer  in  Placer 
County,  Cal.;  Robert  is   a  politician  of  Marquette; 
Caroline,  the  wife  of  our  subject;  Albert  is  a  farmer 
in  Placer  County,  Cal.     Robert  and  Albert  were 
soldiers  in  the  late  war.     Robert  was  a  member  of 
the  First  Michigan  Infantry,  and  served  with  credit 
throughout  the  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Mal- 
vern Hill,  and  after  two  months  of  life  in  a  rebel 
prison,  was  exchanged.     Albert  was  a  member  of 
the  Fourth   Michigan  Cavalry,  enlisting  in    1863, 
and  doing  gallant  service  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
A  man  of  excellent  habits  and    fine  principles, 
possessing  in  a  large  degree  those  traits  of   charac- 
ter   that    commend    him    to  the  confidence  of    all 
about  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  all  things  a  man  of 
high   standing,  and  his  influence  is  always  exerted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.     His  fellow-citi- 
zens never  look  to  him   in  vain  for  good  counsel, 
and   when   he  has  been  called  to  office,  he  has  ad- 
ministered  the   public  affairs  that  came  under  his 
charge  in  a  vigorous  and  able  manner.  He  was  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  two  years;  Commissioner  of 
Highways  one  year,  and  in  the  various  school  offices 
that  he  has  held  for  several  years  he  has  looked 
well  after  the  educational  interests  of  this  locality. 
His  political  sympathies  are  with  the  Democrats, 
but  he  is  a  strong  temperance  man  and  is  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Prohibitionists. 


fJSRAEL  B.  HOAGLAND.  In  the  recent  de- 
|  cease  of  the  above-named  gentleman,  Columbia 
1\  Township  lost  one  of  her  finest  representa- 
tive farmers.  He  owned  one  hundred  acres  of 
highly  improved  land,  on  section  11,  which  he  ob- 
tained in  1865,  and  upon  which  he  had  erected 
fine  buildings,  among  them  being  a  well-designed 
and  substantial  residence,  and  other  adequate  struct- 


ures. Every  detail  of  the  work  upon  the  estate 
was  carefully  looked  after,  the  motto  of  Mr.  Hoag- 
land  being,  -'Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well/'  Carrying  out  this  principle  led  him 
to  practical  success,  and  he  was  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  skillful  farmers  in  this  township. 
The  natal  day  of  Mr.  Hoagland  was  September 
25,  1826,  and  his  birthplace  Coshocton  Township, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  His  father,  John  Hoag- 
land, a  carpenter  and  joiner,  was  also  a  native  of 
the  Empire  State,  and  was  of  German  ancestry. 
He  was  a  well-known  contractor  and  builder,  who 
gained  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  as  a  straight- 
forward, honest  man  and  a  good  citizen.  His 
death  occurred  in  Steuben  County,  when  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  a  worthy  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  politics 
was  a  Republican.  His  wife,  in  her  girlhood  Miss 
Racuael  Campbell,  was  born  in  Steuben  County, 
dying  there  some  years  before  her  husband,  and 
when  about  threescore  years  old.  She  was  also  a 
member,  in  good  standing,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  To  this  worthy  couple  nine  chil- 
dren were  born,  he  of  whom  write  being  one  of  the 
youngest.  He  grew  to  maturity  in  his  native 
township,  and  under  his  father's  training  acquired 
the  mechanical  trade  in  which  his  father  was  pro- 
ficient, although  after  his  marriage  he  gave  little 
attention  to  that  business,  but  devoted  himself  to 
farming  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  marriage  of  Israel  Hoagland  and  Miss  Ruth 
Parmenter  was  celebrated  in  his  native  township, 
which  was  also  the  place  of  birth  of  the  bride. 
She  was  born  April  3,  1825,  to  David  and  Ruth 
(Kenyon)  Parmenter,  her  father  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, son  of  Isaac  Parmenter,  who  spent  his  later 
years  in  the  Empire  State,  dying  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  Parmenter  family  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  one  in  New  England,  tracing  their  lineage 
to  the  mother  country.  Mrs.  David  Parmenter 
was  a  native  of  New  York,  a  member  of  an  old  and 
respectable  family  of  that  State,  wherein  she  was 
called  to  her  rest  January  26, 1867,  when  past  three- 
score years  and  ten.  The  wedded  life  of  this  couple 
began  in  Steuben  County,  when  that  region  was 
quite  new  and  sparsely  settled.  There  Mr.  Par- 
menter owned  a  farm,  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  giving 
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his  time  mostly  to  operations  as  a  miller  and  a  lum- 
ber dealer.  He  was  prominent  in  the  line  of  his 
business,  and  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
county.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  believers  in  the  Universaiist  re- 
ligion. His  death  occurred  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty  years,  on  May  1,  1874. 

Under  the  roof  of  her  estimable  parents  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hoagland  was  well  reared,  receiving  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  select  schools,  and  adopting  the 
the  profession  of  teaching,  in  which  she  proved 
her  tact  and  ability  to  impart  instruction.  She  is 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  quite  a  large  fam- 
ily. She  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  one  of 
whom,  Samuel  W.,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
Abbie  became  the  wife  of  James  McCready,  a 
farmer,  who  died  in  this  township,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Mabel  R.  and  Maude  A.,  to  the  care  of 
his  bereaved  widow.  He  was  of  Scotch  lineage 
and  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
His  widow  now  makes  her  home  with  her  mother. 
She  has  been  a  teacher  in  Columbia  Township  for 
fifteen  years,  during  six  years  of  this  time  having 
charge  of  the  primary  department  in  Brooklyn. 
The  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoagland  is 
Addie,  wife  of  Aivia  Giles,  a  farmer  in  Napoleon 
Township,  where  they  have  lived  for  some  years ; 
they  have  five  children — Frank,  Leon,  Corwin, 
Lydia  and  Israel  B.  The  only  surviving  son  of 
our  subject  and  wife  is  Albert  L,  who  married  Ly- 
dia Carpenter,  and  now  lives  on  a  farm  in  Napo- 
leon Township.  Rachael  A.  is  the  wife  of  Ira  M. 
Lewis,  a  farmer  and  miller  in  Liberty  Township, 
and  is  the  mother  of  one  son. 

Mr.  Hoagland  was  a  man  who  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  all  local  matters  which  would  tend  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  region,  to  increase  its 
material  prosperity,  or  add  to  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual growth.  He  was  an  active  politician,  being 
a  sound  Republican  and  ever  laboring  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  principles  of  that  party.  He  held  the 
office  of  Supervisor  and  other  positions  of  public 
responsibility  in  the  township.  His  religious  faith 
was  that  of  the  Universaiist  Church,  to  which  his 
wife  and  children  also  belong.  His  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  home,  December  9,  1889,  was 
deeply  regretted  throughout  a  large  circle  of  ac- 


quaintances, to  whom  his  excellent  character  and 
manly  life   had   endeared    him,  and    who   sympa- 
thized deeply  in  the  bereavement  which  had  be 
fallen  his  faithful  companion  and  loving  children. 


vv 


aHARLES  B.  HYDE.  Among  the  men  who 
have  filled  public  positions  in  Jackson,  the 
_  '  gentleman  above-named  holds  a  prominent 
place  as  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  fulfills  his 
contracts  in  a  reliable  and  conscientious  manner. 
He  has  an  extended  acquaintance,  and  the  estimate 
of  those  who  know  him  includes  a  hearty  respect 
for  his  private  character,  as  well  as  their  good 
ooinion  of  him  as  a  civil  engineer. 

The  parents  of  the  gentleman  above  named  were 
Christopher  and  Hannah  (Gilbert)  Hyde,  whose 
family  comprised  four  children,  Charles  B.  being 
the  second.  The  mother  was  born  in  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  and  the  father  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  light  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  in  the 
same  house  in  which  his  son  Charles  was  afterward 
born.  Christopher  Hyde  was  a  tanner,  and  also  a 
farmer,  and  traced  his  ancestry  to  England. 

The  natal  day  of  Charles  B.  Hyde  was  October 
2,  1816.  His  early  childhood  was  passed  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  whence,  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  wherein  he  passed  the  most  of  his 
school  days.  The  earlier  instruction  which  he  re- 
ceived was  added  to  during  an  attendance  at  the 
Mexico  Academy,  after  leaving  which  he  entered 
an  Engineering  and  Scientific  School,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1841.  He  then  engaged  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  on  account  of  poor 
health  gave  it  up. 

After  his  graduation  young  Hyde  was  variously 
employed  until  1851,  when  he  obtained  a  position 
as  civil  engineer  on  the  New  York  Canal,  retaining 
the  same  for  nine  years.  From  1860  to  1866  he 
followed  farming  in  connection  with  his  surveying. 
He  then  removed  to  Michigan,  and  until  1871  was 
employed  on  the  Air  Line  Railroad  from  Ridgeway 
to  Niles.     During   1872   he  worked  on  the  Michi- 
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gan  Central  Railroad,  and  then  retiring  from  the 
service  of  that  company,  was  appointed  Civil 
Engineer  of  the  city  of  Jackson. 

During  the  year  1873,  Mr.  Hyde  acceptably 
filled  the  position,  to  which  he  was  again  appointed 
in  1879,  and  reappointed  until  his  service  had 
amounted  to  six  years  in  all.  In  1883  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  contractor  in  the  construction  and  build- 
ing of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and  he  then 
settled  permanently  in  this  city,  where  he  has  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  a  surveyor,  both  in  city  and  in 
country,  and  for  private  parties  as  wTell  as  in  public 
service. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hyde  was  celebrated  in 
185(3,  his  bride  being  Miss  Ellen  L.  Newkirk,  of 
this  State,  who  has  borne  him  one  daughter, 
Ella  M. 


Uim\& 


EONIDAS  M.  JONES,  M.  D.  This  gentle- 
man has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Brooklyn  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  is  well-known  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  town,  as  a  successful  physician,  a  member  of 
various  medical  societies,  and  a  contributor  to 
medical  journals.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Western  Homeopathic  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  the  class  of  1858,  when  the  institution  was 
young  and  John  Wheeler  its  President.  Since  that- 
time  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  his  profession,  has 
met  with  remarkable  success  and  been  rewarded  by 
securing  quite  a  large  amount  of  worldly  goods. 
He  has  belonged  to  the  Homeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Michigan  since  its  organization  at  Jackson 
in  1873,  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  body  for 
some  years  and  became  its  President  in  1889.  Since 
1875  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy,  which  is  a  National  institute. 
He  has  been  Medical  Examiner  for  three  different 
insurance  companies  and  his  connection  with  them 
has  given  them  credit  among  the  people.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  his 
profession  and  articles  from  his  pen  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  medical  literature. 

Dr.  Jones  traces  his  lineage  to  Wales,  his   pro- 


genitors for  a  few  generations  having  lived  in  New 
England.  He  was  born  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  August 
24,  1822,  being  the  third  child  of  his  parents,  who 
in  October,  1828,  came  to  Michigan  and  secured  a 
claim  in  Hillsdale  County.  Here  the  lad  spent  his 
bo j7 hood,  pursuing  the  usual  studies  and  then  taking 
up  a  thorough  course  in  medicine  both  with  local 
physicians  and  alone.  A  part  of  his  time  he  was 
under  the  tutorship  of  Dr.  I.  N.  Minor,  a  well- 
known  local  surgeon  of  Cold  water,  who  died  while 
an  army  surgeon  during  the  late  war.  After  his 
graduation  Dr.  Jones  located  at  Camden,  Mich., 
and  there  spent  about  two  years,  opening  his  office 
in  Brooklyn,  July  7,1860.  He  has  since  made 
this  the  scene  of  his  labors,  having  a  wide  field  for 
his  practice,  ar.d  steadily  gaining  in  reputation  as  a 
reliable  physician  among  the  citizens  for  miles 
around. 

In  Camden,  Dr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Charlotta  A.  C.  Holcomb,  who  was  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  July  3,  1821.  She 
possessed  many  of  the  virtues  which  make  the  name 
of  woman  honored,  one  of  her  prominent  charac- 
teristics being  extreme  kindness  of  heart.  Her 
home  was  the  spot  to  which  her  thoughts  ever 
tended  and  within  whose  walls  she  found  her  great- 
est joy  in  the  society  of  her  husband  and  their 
son  to  whom  she  was  devoted.  She  died  at  her 
home  in  Brookl}rn,  February  4,  1883,  cheered  by 
the  comforts  of  religion,  being  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  bft  one  son,  O.  Q.  Jones, 
now  a  practicing  physician  of  Tecumseh.  Her 
parents,  James  and  Hannah  (Bentley)  Holcomb, 
were  natives  of  the  Empire  State,  whence  in  1836 
they  removed  to  Hillsdale  County,  Mich.,  and  there 
both  died  at  a  ripe  age. 

Dr.  Jones  contracted  a  second  matrimonial  al- 
liance in  Brooklyn,  taking  as  his  companion  Miss 
Bessie  Freeman.  She  was  born  in  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  came  when  young  to  Michigan,  living 
until  her  marriage  with  her  adopted  father,  Byron 
Freeman,  now  of  Brooklyn.  She  is  the  mother  of 
one  daughter,  Florence. 

Dr.  Jones  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  Treasurer  of  Blue 
Lodge,  No.  169,  and  Scribe  of  Chapter  No.  90, 
having  held  both   positions   for  some  years.     He 
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has  been  Trustee  of  Brooklyn  Village  nine  years 
and  Acting  President  one  year,  working  earnestly 
for  the  advancement  of  the  place  in  material  pros- 
perity and  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  He  is 
an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  temperance,  voting 
for  temperance  measures  at  all  times,  and  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, serving  as  Trustee  of  the  village  schools 
fifteen  years.  He  and  his  wife  attend  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  They  are  leading  members 
of  society,  where  the  intelligence  and  refinement 
of  Mrs.  Jones  make  her  ever  welcome,  and  give 
her  a  standing  such  as  should  be  merited  by  the 
companion  of  a  gentleman  of  Dr.  Jones'  character 
and  ability. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Benaiah 
Jones,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  of  New 
England  parentage.  He  was  engaged  in  farming. 
After  his  marriage  to  a  Miss  Blish  of  Connecticut, 
he  moved  to  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  where,  near 
Pittsfield,  he  reared  a  large  family.  His  son,  Be- 
naiah, Jr.,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
household  band,  was  seventeen  years  old  when  the 
family  changed  their  residence  toPainesville,  Lake 
County,  Ohio.  The  country  was  new  and  the 
family  endured  those  trials  which  were  common  to 
pioneers.  There  Mrs.  Jones  died  ripe  in  yea:s. 
Some  years  later  the  bereaved  husband  came  to 
Michigan,  joining  his  sons  and  dying  in  Jonesville 
in  1839,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  was 
a  patriot  of  the  Revolution  and  participated  in 
many  active  engagements  during  that  conflict.  In 
religion  he  was  an  earnest  Presbyterian. 

Benaiah  Jones,  Jr.,  the  father  of  our  subject,  be 
came  of  age  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  married  Miss 
Lois,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Lois  (Stanley)  Olds, 
natives  of  Massachusetts,  the  daughter  being  born 
near  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Olds  was  one  of  Washington's 
aids  throughout  the  first  struggle  for  American  in- 
dependence. During  the  War  of  1812  he  and  his 
family  removed  to  Painesville,  Ohio,  where  the 
daughter  married.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds  subsequently 
came  to  Michigan,  where  they  died  of  old  age. 
They  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Olds  was  a  Whig,  as  was  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Benaiah  Jones,  Sr. 

After  the  birth  of  five  sons,  Benaiah  Jones,  Jr., 


located  in  Michigan  as  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned, securing  a  claim  in  Hills  lale  County  in 
1828.  He  subsequently  purchased  a  tract  of  oak 
openings  from  the  Government  and  in  1832  laid 
out  the  town  of  Jonesville.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  and  was  made  Major-General 
during  that  contest.  He  afterward  went  South 
and  lived  in  Texas  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  sixty-eight 
years  old.  His  wife  survived  him  and  died  at  the 
home  of  our  subject  in  Brooklyn,  in  1875,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  She  was  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  woman  whose  good  qualities 
were  appreciated  by  all  those  who  surrounded  her. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  of  whom  five 
are  yet  living. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  a  litho- 
graphic portrait  of  Dr.  Jones,  to  be  found  else- 
where in  this  volume. 


REDERICK  ABBEY.  This  name  repre- 
sents another  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
county,  who  located  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship at  a  time  when  its  inhabitants  were  few  and 
far  between.  He  forms  one  of  the  class  of  men 
who  have  done  good  service  in  bringing  a  portion 
of  its  soil  to  a  state  of  cultivation,  erecting  a  good 
homestead  and  rearing  a  respectable  family,  who  in 
their  turn  will  assist  in  perpetuating  the  honesty 
and  morality  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Abbey  was  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, November  4,  1816,  in  the  Province  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  is  the  son  of  Sebastian 
and  Agnes  Abbey,  being  their  youngest  child.  He 
lived  in  his  native  province  until  a  youth  of  eight- 
een years,  and  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  which 
he  has  followed  until  a  few  years  since.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Fatherland, 
he  was  placed  in  school  at  an  early  age,  thus  gain- 
ing a  practical  education.  He  lived  in  Germany 
until  a  man  of  thirtj^  years,  then  not  satisfied  with 
his  condition  or  his  prospects,  resolved  upon  emi- 
grating to  America.     Taking   passage  at   Bremen 
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for  London,  he  worked  there  two  years  in  a  bakery 
and  in  1848  started  for  the  New  World,  embark- 
ing at  Liverpool  on  a  sailing-vessel,  which,  after  a 
voyage  of  twTo  months,  landed  him  at  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Leaving  the  Dominion  soon  afterward,  Mr.  Ab- 
bey came  over  into  the  States  and  worked  at  his 
trade  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  two  years.  We  next  find 
him  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  where  he  sojourned  for 
a  number  of  years,  working  as  a  carpenter,  and  in 
the  meantime  became  a  member  of  a  volunteer  fire 
company.  From  Buffalo  he  migrated  to  Attica,  of 
which  he  was  a  resident  two  years,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1854,  he  set  out  for  Michigan.  His  objective 
point  was  this  county,  and  soon  afterward  he  pur- 
chased forty  acres  of  land  on  section  12,  Sandstone 
Township,  paying  therefor  the  sum  of  $200.  Much 
of  this  was  covered  with  timber,  and  he  settled  in 
the  woods,  his  domicile  being  a  little  log  shanty, 
16x20  feet  in  dimensions.  By  working  diligently 
early  and  late,  he  brought  his  land  to  a  good  state 
of  cultivation,  and  added  to  it  by  purchasing  a 
part  of  section  1.  During  the  war  he  put  up  his 
present  residence,  a  well-built  structure,  and  which 
is  still  in  good  condition.  His  farm  now  comprises 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  his  sur- 
roundings are  those  of  a  man  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Abbey  was  first  married  in  Rochester  N.  Y., 
in  1848,  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Coons,  who  bore  him  five 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  The  eldest,  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  the  wife  of  John  Gillespie,  of 
Tompkins  Township;  John  is  living  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Michigan;  and  George  is  at  home  with 
his  father.  Mrs.  Louisa  Abbey  departed  this  life 
in  1883. 

Mr.  Abbey  was  again  married  May  5,  1888,  to 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Hutchinson,  widow  of  Henry  Hutch, 
inson,  of  this  county.  She  was  born  June  5,  1821, 
in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Rebecca  •  (Bishop)  Lane.  Peter  Lane 
was  of  Dutch  descent,  while  the  mother  was  partly 
of  English  extraction.  Mrs.  Abbey  remained  a 
resident  of  her  native  county  until  reaching  wom- 
anhood, then  went  to  New  York  City,  and  was 
there  married  to  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Of  this  union 
there  were  born  four  children,  two  of  whom   are 


living,  Thomas  and  Henry.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson lived  fourteen  years  in  New  York  City,  then 
came  to  Grass  Lake,  this  State,  where  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son died.  He  was  a  ship  carpenter  by  trade,  which 
he  followed  in  New  York  State,  but  after  coming 
to  Michigan,  was  employed  on  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Abbey  after  becoming  a  voting  citizen,  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  he 
finds  his  religious  consolation  within  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
German  citizens  of  Sandstone  Township,  a  man 
honest  in  his  transactions,  and  respected  by  all  who 
know  him. 

M.  CREGO  belongs  to  a  family  who  are 
well-known  for  their  success  in  the  work  of 
y)  agriculture,  for  their  thrift  and  industry, 
and  he  is  a  good  representative  of  the  family  char-* 
acter  and  prosperity.  His  beautiful  estate  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  section  14, 
Columbia  Township,  which  he  obtained  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  and  which  from  a  state  of  partial 
improvement  he  has  marked  with  a  full  line  of 
excellent  farm  buildings  and  brought  up  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  He  has  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising,  and  in  both  lines  of  work 
has  pursued  a  successful  career. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  first  saw  the 
lio'ht  of  day  in  Clarence  Township,  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  August  2,  1831,  being  the  seventh  son  in  a 
fraternal  band  comprising  eight  brothers  and  one 
sister.  A  full  history  of  his  parents  wdl  be  found 
in  the  biography  of  Hiram  Crego,  on  another  page 
in  this  work.  He  was  five  years  old  when  his 
father  planted  a  home  in  Michigan,  coming  with 
the  full  determination  to  make  a  fine  farm,  and  rear 
his  family  to  honorable  and  trustworthy  manhood 
and  womanhood.  None  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
this  county  have  done  more  than  Richard  Crego 
and  sons  to  build  up  their  own  homes  and  make 
a  country  suitable  to  live  in. 

After  C.  M.  Crego  grew  to  manhood  he  attended 
the  Seminary  at  Leoni,  after  which  he  taught 
school  three  winters.     His  health  failing,  he  aban- 
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doned  professional  labors  and  began  work  as  a 
farmer.  He  was  first  married,  in  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  home  of  his  bride,  Miss  Jane  Con 
nor.  She  was  born  in  that  county  in  1835,  her 
father,  Dennis  Connor,  being  a  farmer,  whose  en- 
tire life  was  passed  in  the  Empire  State.  The 
daughter  was  the  recipient  of  excellent  home  train- 
ing and  a  good  education,  beginning  her  labors  as  a 
school-teacher  in  her  own  county,  and  afterward  car- 
rying on  the  same  work  in  Michigan,  wrhence  she 
returned  to  her  native  county  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage. That  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in 
1861.  She  was  spared  but  a  few  years  to  her 
husband  and  child,  dying  at  her  home  in  this 
county  July  22,  1865,  while  still  in  the  prime  of 
life.  She  was  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Her  marriage  had  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  one  daughter,  Nora  J.,  who 
died  when  four  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Crego  contracted  a  second  matrimonial  alli- 
ance, April  7,  1868,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
Cambridge  Township,  Lenawee  County.  The  bride 
was  Miss  Delia  N.  Wyman,  who  was  born  in 
Saline  Township,  Washtenaw  County,  on  October 
5,  1846,  to  Jonas  and  Rachaei  (Wilson)  Wy- 
man. Her  parents  were  natives  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
were  there  reared  and  married,  at  once  locating  in 
Michigan,  settling  on  a  farm  where  they  lived 
some  seven  years.  The  health  of  the  mother  giv- 
ing away  in  1847,  they  went  to  Texas,  seeking  to 
restore  it,  and  subsequently  returning  toward  their 
home  were  forced  to  abandon  their  journey  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  Mrs.  Wyman  succumbed 
to  the  lingering  disease,  consumption,  and  entered 
into  her  rest.  She  was  then  but  twenty- four  years 
old,  and  her  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Crego,  an*  infant 
of  two  years.  The  father  returned  to  Michigan, 
and  in  1850  started  for  the  West,  going  overland  to 
California,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  some 
yeais,  finally  going  to  a  place  twenty  miles  north 
of  Sacramento,  where  he  spent  his  last  days,  dying 
in  June  1888,  when  seventy-three  years  old. 

After  the  death  of  her   mother,  Mrs.  Crego  be 
came  a  member  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Milton  Red- 
Held,  of   Cambridge  Township,  Lenawee  County, 
where  she  received  her  education  m  the  common 
schools  of  the   county  and   in   the  city  of  Adrian. 


She  is  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  as 
well  as  a  character  which  entitles  her  to  the  hearty 
esteem  of  those  who  know  her  and  especially  en- 
dears her  to  her  own  household.  She  has  borne 
her  husband  eleven  children,  of  whom  three  sons 
— Clark,  Charlie  and  Roy — died  quite  young. 
Dennis  M.  is  attending  school  at  Brooklyn,  and 
living  at  home;  Walter  L.  attends  the  schools  of 
Napoleon,  from  the  parental  home;  Addie  M.,  a 
smart  young  lady,  is  pursuing  her  studies  in  the 
Brooklyn  schools;  Edith  A.,  Maggie  E.,  Cora  E„ 
Gayle  L.  and  Iva  L.  are  still  at  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crego  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Crego  has  always  given 
liberally  to  the  support  of  the  church,  and  to  all 
public  enterprises  which  merit  his  support.  He  is 
a  Republican,  and  has  held  the  local  offices  of  the 
township.  He  belongs  to  the  Blue  Lodge  No.  169, 
of  Brooklyn. 


5l3iliiffi 


flfiAMES  B.  POMROY  is  the  owner  and  oc- 
cupant of  a  fine  farm  on  sections  29  and 
30,  Concord  Township,  and  section  5,  Pu- 
laski Township.  The  land  is  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  is  well  fenced,  and  supplied  with  a 
full  line  of  farm  buildings,  including  houses,  barns, 
a  windmill,  etc.  It  is  evident  to  even  the  most 
causual  observer  that  the  estate  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  practical  and  progressive  agricultur- 
ist. Labor-saving  machinery  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  models  is  used,  and  the  greatest 
neatness  and  order  prevails.  The  place  is  one  of 
which  any  man  may  well  be  proud  to  be  the  owner. 
General  farming  is  carried  on  upon  it,  wheat  and 
other  grains  being  raised,  and  good  grades  of  cattle 
and  hogs  being  kept.  The  two  teams  of  horses 
used  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  estate  are 
graded  Wilkes. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  wrrite  is  an  adopted 
son  of  Austin  Pomroy,  who  was  a  prominent  man 
in  this  section  from  1835  to  1877.  Austin  Pomroy 
was  born  in  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
January  23,  1804,  being  a  son  of  John  and  De- 
borah (Foster)  Pomroy,  who  were  pioneers  of  the 
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county  in  which  he  was  born.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  also  a  surveyor,  and  the  son  followed 
is  his  father's  steps  when  he  became  a  man.  The 
remote  ancestry  are  French,  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  French  words  meaning-  "Apple 
King." 

Austin  Pomroy  was  a  delicate  child,  who  was  not 
thought  to  have  a  long  lease  of  life.  He  attended 
the  common  schools,  and  had  one  term  at  the  acad- 
emy at  Hamilton.  In  1830  he  went  to  Lockport 
and  hired  out  on  a  farm,  teaching  during  the  win- 
ters for  four  years.  He  then  made  a  tour  through 
Southern  Michigan,  but  returned  to  his  native  State 
without  having  located.  After  spending  a  few 
months  in  Lockport  again,  in  1835  he  returned  to 
this  State,  and  bought  Government  land  on  sections 
29  and  30,  Concord  Township,  this  county,  put  up 
a  log  house,  and   began  farming  and  stock-raising. 

While  attending  the  academy  Mr.  Pomroy  had 
learned  surveying,  and  after  coming  to  this  State 
he  engaged  in  such  work,  surveying  the  township 
several  times.  In  1857  he  was  elected  County 
Surveyor,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
held  the  office  continuously  till  1869,  giving  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  people.  During  the  years 
1850-51,  he  was  Township  Supervisor;  he  also  held 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor.  Known  throughout  the  county, 
he  was  highly  reputed  and  wielded  an  influence 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  being  loved  as  well 
as  respected.  He  cast  his  first  vote  for  John  Q. 
Adams,  was  a  stanch  Abolitionist,  and  a  Republican 
in  later  years.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  he  was 
an  Elder  thirty-four  years,  and  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  society  at  Concord.  He  lived  on 
the  farm  that  was  his  first  home  in  this  county  until 
March  23,  1877,  when  he  laid  down  the  burdens  of 
life  and  entered  into  his  rest. 

On  April  28,  1836,  Austin  Pomroy  and  Betsey 
Randall  were  joined  in  holy  wedlock.  The  bride 
was  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Robinson) 
Randall,  who  were  natives  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  whence  they  removed  to  Niagara  County, 
later  making  their  home  with  their  daughter  in 
this  State  for  a  time.  Subsequently  they  went  to 
Illinois,  where  both  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall 
were   ehijdlegs,  but   adopted    the   subject   of   this 


sketch,  and  in  every  respect  treated  him  as  a  son, 
bestowing  upon  him  the  care  and  the  love  that 
were  denied  their  legitimate  objects, 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Grass 
Lake,  this  county,  June  22,  1843,  and  was  but  two 
years  old  when  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  adopted 
by  those  to  whom  he  became  a  son  in  all  but  the 
bond  of  blood.  His  father  Roswell  Tucker,  a  na- 
tive of  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y.,  came  to  Michigan 
about  1837,  and  located  at  Grass  Lake,  where  he 
became  the  owner  of  a  good  farm.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  that  town  for  years, 
until  he  grew  too  old  for  such  duties.  He  t'  en  re- 
moved to  Alamo.  Kalamazoo  County,  where  he 
died  in  1878.  He  was  a  Republican  in  his  political 
affiliations,  and  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  His  wife,  Miss  Smith,  was  born,  reared 
and  married  in  the  Empire  State.  She  bore  him 
four  children:  Rilla,  now  deceased;  Othelbert, 
who  lives  in  Piano,  this  State;  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs. 
Buck,  of  Chicago,  111.;    and  our  subject. 

After  becoming  a  member  of  the  family  of  Aus- 
tin Pomroy,  he  of  whom  we  write  grew  to  maturity 
in  the  region  where  he  yet  lives,  studying  in  the 
district  schools.  He  learned  surveying,  becoming 
quite  conversant  with  the  theory,  but  thought  the 
practice  required  wading  through  too  much  water, 
and  soon  abandoned  the  work.  He  remained  at 
home,  carrying  on  the  farm,  working  with  his 
adopted  father,  and  upon  his  death  inheriting  the 
estate.  It  comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  Concord  Township,  and  forty  acres  in  Pu- 
laski Township,  the  most  of  the  present  improve- 
ments being* his  own  work. 

In  Homer,  Calhoun  County,  in  1867,  Mr.  Pom- 
roy was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Perrailla  E. 
Snyder,  an  estimable  young  woman,  whose  domestic 
accomplishments  and  fine  character  gain  the  esteem 
of  many  friends,  and  the  deep  love  of  her  own 
household.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Rachael  (Broas)  Snyder,  of  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  who  settled  in  this  State  in  1838.  They  lo- 
cated at  Albion,  but  in  1859  came  to  this  county 
and  located  in  Pulaski  Township,  where  the  father 
continued  his  farming  operations  until  his  death. 
The  mother  is  still  living  on  the  old  homestead, 
and  is  now  past  seventy-five  years  ol(},  She  bejongs 
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to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  She  bore  her 
husband  five  children,  viz.:  Urial,  now  living  in 
Pulaski  Township,  this  county;  Otis,  Ruth,  Mrs. 
Benham,  and  Charles,  living  in  Homer  Township, 
Calhoun  County:  and  Mrs.  Pomroy.  The  latter 
was  born  in  Albion,  July  13,  1848,  and  reared  there 
and  in  this  county.  The  father  of  Mr.  Snyder  was 
a  farmer  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  War  of  1812.  His  given  name  was  Peter, 
and  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  nearly 
ninety-six  years.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Snyder  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier. 

Aiound  the  hearthstone  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pomroy 
four  bright  sons  and  daughters  cluster.  They  are: 
J.  A.;  Charles  J.,  who  is  yet  attending  the  common 
schools;  and  Inez  Adella  and  Ida  Luella,  twins. 
Mr.  Pomroy  does  not  aspire  to  public  office,  finding 
sufficient  to  occupy  him  in  the  care  of  his  estate, 
and  his  indivi  lual  duties  as  man  and  citizen.  His 
social  nature  finds  recreation  in  the  home  circle,  and 
in  the  fraternities  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  a 
member  of  Willey  Lodge,  No.  176,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at 
Concord,  of  which  he  has  been  Past  Noble  Grand; 
also  of  the  Encampment  No.  63,  at  Albion,  from 
which  he  has  been  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge; 
and  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican  of  the  stanehest  sort. 
Admired  and  liked  by  every  one,  with  a  pleasing 
family,  and  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  life,  Mr. 
Pomroj^  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  reason  to 
be  content  with  their  lot,  and  wTho  manifest  their 
satisfaction. 

-^^. 


<fi  WALLACE  J.  WEEKS,  M.D.  In  giving 
vu  W  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  "  in  the 
\ffli  development  of  this  county,  mention 
should  certainly  be  made  of  the  above-named  gen- 
tleman, who  h^s  labored  long  and  arduously  in  this 
vicinity,  displaying  his  energy  and  capability  in 
several  lines  of  work.  He  is  the  owner  and  occu- 
pant of  a  good  farm  on  section  9,  Hanover  Town- 
ship, where  he  has  made  his  home  for  some  years, 
and  where  he  is  engaged  in  breeding  fine  horses,  in 
addition  to  his  professional  labors.  He  owns  a  fine 
equine  ki  Mack,"  by  a  Hambletonian  Gift,"  and  a 


mare  live  years  old,  sired  by  kl  Grand  Sentinel." 
The  latter  is  in  foal  to  "Ambassador,"  a  celebrated 
Kalamazoo  stallion  valued  at  $30,000. 

The  parents  of  him  of  whom  we  write  were  Ira 
B.  and  Emeline  (Bowerman)  Weeks,  who  were 
united  in  marriage  in  New  York.  The  former  wras 
born  in  Chenango  County,  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  the  latter  in  Barnstable  County,  Mass.  In 
1826  they  removed  to  Ohio,  where  they  remained 
about  four  years,  returning  then  to  the  Empire 
State,  where  thev  lived  until  1847.  The  mother 
rode  the  entire  distance  on  a  pony,  carrying  the 
Doctor,  then  an  infant  of  eight  months,  in  her 
arms,  while  his  elder  brother,  three  years  old,  rode 
behind  on  the  pony.  This  journey  was  from 
Huron  County,  Ohio,  to  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 
They  then  came  to  Michigan,  settling  on  a  farm  in 
Hanover  Township,  this  county.  There  the  mother 
died  in  1868,  her  death  being  the  first  in  the  fam- 
ily for  forty  years.  The  father  followed  her  to 
the  grave  the  following  year.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  nine  children  who  grew  to  maturity,  and 
eight  of  whom  are  living. 

Dr.  Weeks  is  the  second  born  in  the  parental 
family,  and  his  birth  occurred  in  New  Haven, 
Huron  County,  Ohio,  December  23,  1830.  His 
elementary  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years  he  left  the  parental  roof  to  make 
his  home  with  a  neighbor,  in  whose  family  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  Can- 
ada with  an  uncle,  returning  to  New  York  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  then  turning  his  steps  West- 
ward, and  becoming  a  permanent  resident  in  this 
State.  While  in  Canada  he  worked  for  |4  per 
month  in  the  winter  and  $5  per  month  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  from  this  stipend  he  clothed  himself  and 
saved  $15.50.  This  money  was  the  nucleus  for 
raising  and  saving  enough  to  bring  the  family  to 
Michigan,  and  from  it  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Doctor  have  sprung  by  dint  of  energy,  prudence 
and  ability. 

When  the  Weeks  family  came  to  this  county 
almost  the  entire  section  was  in  a  wild  state}  but  few 
fields  having  yet  been  tilled,  although  on  many  large 
tracts  the  trees  had  been  girdled.  Frame  houses 
were   very  rare,  the  residences   being  mostly  log 
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cabins,  and  the  schoolhouses  also  built  of  logs. 
Apples  were  very  scarce,  as  the  trees  were  too 
young  for  bearing,  but  peaches  were  quite  abund- 
ant. But  few  are  now  living  in  this  section  who 
were  here  at  that  time,  and  the  heads  of  the  families 
are  nearly  all  gone  from  earth. 

During  the  first  three  years  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  turned  his  hand  to  chopping,  making  rails, 
grubbing  and  well-digging.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  carpenter  and  joiner  work  under  the 
supervision  of  his  father,  who  followed  that  trade. 
During  the  winter  of  1850-51  he  worked  on  a 
frame  house  on  Bundy's  Hill  at  five  shillings  per 
day.  In  the  fall  of  1850  young  Weeks  bought  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  one  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  Horton,  for  which  he  paid  $500.  It  was  partly 
improved  in  a  rough  way,  and  a  log  house  stood 
upon  it.  The  following  spring  he  took  a  compan- 
ion in  life,  and  set  up  his  household  upon  this  farm. 
There  he  remained  four  years,  after  which  he  sold 
the  property  and  purchased  eighty-four  acres  in 
Liberty  Township,  to  which  he  removed,  remain- 
ing upon  it  eleven  years.  During  this  time  he  car- 
ried on  his  farm,  and  also  took  contracts  for 
building,  furnishing  all  material,  work,  etc.  A 
great  many  of  the  buildings  in  Spring  Arbor 
Township  were  erected  by  him. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weeks  re- 
moved to  their  present  home,  which  then  contained 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  acres.  In  1869,  the 
Ft.  Wayne  &  Jackson  Railroad  was  built  through 
here,  and  Hanover  Township  raised  $30,000  to  aid 
it.  In  this  work  Mr.  Weeks  bore  a  noble  share, 
also  contributing  to  the  Air  Line  Railroad.  In 
1870  or  1871  he  went  to  the  village  of  Horton  as 
railroad  agent,  in  company  with  his  father  in-law, 
D.  C.  Hatch,  Sr.,  and  together  they  built  the 
freight  depot.  Ere  long  he  bought  out  the  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Hatch,  and  being  appointed  depot 
agent,  put  up  the  passenger  depot.  While  not 
neglecting  his  duties  as  agent  he  handled  lumber, 
plaster,  etc.,  and  was  the  first  grain  buyer  in  the 
village.  He  also  bought  wool  and  carried  on  a 
general  business  for  about  three  years. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Weeks  had  built  a  large 
edifice  to  be  used  as  a  store,  with  a  Masonic  hall 
overhead,  and  he  opened   in   this  building  a  stock 


of  dry-goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
drugs,  medicine  and  hardware.  He  carried  on  his 
mercantile  business  as  well  as  his  other  occupation 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  then  sold  out  the  depot 
buildings,  gave  up  the  railroad  agency,  and  gave 
his  attention  exclusively  to  his  store  for  about  six 
years.  He  then  retired  to  his  farm,  where  he  has 
since  lived  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent 
in  the  village.  By  the  advice  of  some  of  the  phy- 
sicians here  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
after  a  year's  reading  at  home  he  entered  the  De- 
troit Medical  College,  where  he  took  two  full 
courses  in  medicine,  being  graduated  in  1880. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  constant  practice, 
following  the  regular  school,  and  having  an  excel- 
lent reputation  throughout  the  surrounding  country. 

The  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Weeks  was  united  in 
marriage,  March  1,  1851,  was  Miss  Eliza  J.  Hatch, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers,  of 
whom  information  is  given  in  the  biography  of 
John  A.  Hatch,  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Mrs.  Weeks  was  born  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
December  30,  1829,  and  no  native  of  the  county 
grew  to  a  more  worthy  womanhood  than  she. 
Throughout  her  happy  married  life  she  has  been  a 
valued  companion  and  a  true  helpmate  to  the  man 
of  her  choice.  She  is  the  mother  of  three  children 
— Mary  was  born  in  1853,  became  the  wife  of 
Edwprd  Tripp,  and  died  June  19,  1888,  leaving  no 
children;  George  W.,  born  in  1855,  married  Miss 
Sarah  Frazier,  and  lives  in  the  same  township  as 
his  parents;  he  and  his  wife  have  one  son,  John; 
Charles  W.  was  born  in  1863,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  married  Miss  Katie  Brownlee;  his  wife  was 
removed  from  him  by  death  September  11,  1887, 
their  union  having  been  childless. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Weeks  was  so  reduced  a  few 
years  since  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  South,  in 
1885  and  1886,  remaining  until  the  cold  weather 
abated.  He  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Universalist  doctrines,  in  which  his  wife  also  be- 
lieves He  is  a  member  of  the  Grange  and  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  having  membership  in  the  Blue 
Lodge  at  Horton,  and  in  the  Commandery  at  Jack- 
son. He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge, 
and  has  been  Senior  Warden.  Not  only  in  a  busi- 
ness   capacity,   but    in    his   connection,    with  local 
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affairs,  Dr.  Weeks  has  been  active  and  useful  in  his 
day  and  generation.  In  the  early  times  he  was  a 
Constable,  for  many  years  he  served  as  School 
Director,  and  also  as  a  Trustee  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  six 
years  and  Town  Clerk  two  years.  He  has  always 
been  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  has  been  deeply  interested  in  political  affairs, 
affiliating  with  the  Democratic  party.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  are  related  to  many  of  the  first  families  in 
this  vicinity,  and  throughout  their  large  circle  of 
acquaintances  are  regarded  with  deep  respect  and 
have  many  warm  friends. 


-o^T 


IL^ON.  JOSHUA  CLEMENT  has  been  for  many 
years  not  only  one  of  the  prominent  and 
prosperous  agriculturists  of  Leoni  Town- 
ship, where  he  owns  and  occupies  a  valua- 
ble farm,  but  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  has  wisely  and 
ably  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon  him 
while  an  incumbent  of  important  township  and 
county  offices. 

He  was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1818,  a  son  of  Bartlett  S.  Clement,  who  was 
a  native  of  Long  Island.  Daniel  Clement,  the  grand  - 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  England,  and 
coming  with  two  brothers  to  America  in  Colonial 
times,  he  and  one  brother  settled  permanently  on 
Long  Island,  the  other  brother  subsequently  mov- 
ing to  Canada.  The  father  of  our  subject  passed  his 
early  life  in  the  home  of  his  birth,  and  when  a 
young  man  went  to  the  main  land,  and  settled  in 
Orange  County,  and  was  there  married,  Catherine 
McCulloch  becoming  his  wife.  She  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  born  of  Scotch  parentage,  her  ancestors 
having  been  among  the  people  who  colonized  the 
north  of  Ireland.  She  came  to  this  country  when  a 
young  woman  and  was  living  in  Orange  County  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  Early  in  1820  the  parents 
of  our  subject  took  up  their  residence  in  Tompkins 
County,  locating  in  the  town  of  Ithica.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent was  engaged  there  a  few  years  in  working  land 
on  shares,  and  then  removed  from  there  to  Danbv, 


where  he  bought  a  small  farm,  and  operated  it  till 
1843,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Michigan,  and 
settling  in  Leoni  Township  was  a  respected  resident 
of  this  place  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  and  he  now  lies  sleeping  his  last 
sleep  in  the  Leoni  cemetery.  His  wife  also  spent 
her  last  years  with  our  subject.  She  was  the  mother 
of  fourteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  were  reared 
to  maturity:  Daniel,  David,  Wright,  Joseph,  John, 
Joshua,  Absalom,  Charles,  Hannah,  Ann  Eliza, 
Sarah,  and  of  these  three  are  now  living,  Joshua, 
Charles  and  Ann  Eliza. 

Joshua  Clement,  of  whom  these  lines  are  a  brief 
life  record,  was  bred  to  man's  estate  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  early  commenced  to  help  his 
father  in  his  work,  and  thus  gained  a  good  practi- 
cal education  in  farming.  He  remained  an  inmate 
of  the  parental  household  until  he  was  twenty  one 
years  old,  and  then  started  out  for  himself,  finding 
employment  as  a  farm  laborer,  working  by  the 
month.  In  1843,  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  this 
State,  his  father  having  previously  bought  a  tract 
of  land  in  Parma  Township,  which  he  soon  traded 
for  a  part  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  our  subject. 
A  few  acres  had  been  cleared,  and  a  log  house  stood 
on  the  place.  The  county  was  still  sparsely  settled, 
and  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  other  kinds  of  game 
furnished  food  for  the  pioneers.  In  1844  our  sub- 
ject settled  on  his  present  farm,  and  has  been  a  res- 
ident of  the  township  ever  since.  He  has  been 
greatly  prospered,  and  has  added  to  his  landed 
estate  until  it  now  comprises  two  hundred  ard  nine 
acres  of  valuable  and  highly  productive  farming 
land.  He  has  erected  a  neat  set  of  frame  buildings 
and  has  otherwise  greatly  improved  the  place. 

On  March  19,  1845,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Clement 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor  was  consummated. 
Mrs.  Clement  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  born  in 
Bergen  County,  April  14,  1815.  Her  father,  Elisha 
Taylor,  was  an  honored  pioneer  of  Jackson  County, 
settling  one  mile  south  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  where 
he  improved  a  good  farm.  He  and  his  wife  spent 
their  last  years  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement.  The 
maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Clement's  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth Bennett.  She  and  her  husband  lie  sleeping 
side  by  side  in  the  Jackson  cemetery. 

The  wedded  life  of  our  subject  and  hi§  wife  1ms, 
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been  darkened  by  the  death  of  the  three  children 
born  unto  them.  Their  eldest  son,  a  bright  and 
promising  young  man,  born  May  27,  1846,  entered 
the  University  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1870,  and  died 
while  pursuing  his  studies  there  March  10,  1873. 
Their  only  daughter,  Kate  Elizabeth,  born  May 
13,  1848,  died  September  10,  1865.  Their  young- 
est son,  Bartlett,  was  born  May  13,  1850.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Annie  E.  Sullivan,  and  established  a 
pleasant  home,  from  which  he  was  removed  by 
death  January  10,  1890.  May  the  beloved  parents 
and  friends  of  tbese  three  thus  early  removed  from 
the  cares  and  trials  of  this  life,  be  sustained  by  the 
hope  of  meeting  them  in  a  future  "where  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  earth  shall  be  turned  to  sight,  and 
the  broken  circles  of  life  be  rounded  to  the  perfect 
orb." 

This  brief  review  of  the  life  of  our  subject  shows 
him  to  have  always  been  the  same  level  headed, 
clear-brained,  practical  man,  just  and  upright  in  all 
his  acts,  that  he  is  to-day,  and  the  township  and 
county  where  he  has  had  his  home  for  so  many 
years  have  found  in  him  a  very  useful  citizen. 
Recognizing  his  fitness  for  office  his  fellow. citizens 
have  called  him  to  responsible  positions,  and  the 
vigor  and  shrewdness  of  his  management  of  his 
private  affairs  have  been  carried  into  his  official 
work,  making  him  a  valuable  civic  official.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  the  fall  of 
1870,  and  he  has  represented  his  township  on  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  ten  years.  Politically, 
he  is  a  sound  Democrat. 


■^m  MASA  W.  MARSH.  In  the  death  of  the 
&IL3,  aboved  named  gentleman,  which  occurred 
at  his  home  on  section  19,  Columbia  Town- 
ship, January  10,  1890,  this  county  lost 
one  of  her  early  settlers  and  most  industrious  and 
enterprising  agriculturists.  While  taking  no  promi- 
nent part  in  political  or  social  affairs,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  material  and 
intellectual  resources  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  home.  His  good 
citizenship  was  acknowledger!  by  all  with  whom  he 


came  in  contact  and  they  also  admitted  his  right  to 
the  title  of  an  honorable  man. 

The  parents  of  him  of  whom  we  write  were 
Samuel  Marsh,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  of  New 
England  parentage,  and  Polly  Barnes,  of  New 
York.  The  father  began  life  as  a  tanner  and  cur- 
rier in  Pompey  Township,  Onondaga  County, 
N.  lr.,  where  he  spent  all  his  active  days,  dying 
there  when  forty-five  years  old.  His  wife  lived  to 
come  to  Michigan  and  spent  her  last  days  with  her 
children  here,  dying  at  the  home  of  her  son  Samuel, 
(now  deceased),  in  this  county,  in  1878,  when  past 
four-score  years  of  age. 

A.  W.  Marsh  was  one  of  a  large  family,  of  whom 
five  sons  and  two  daughters  lived  to  years  of  ma- 
turity. He  was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
October  17,  1816,  remaining  under  the  parental 
roof  until  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  went  to 
live  with  his  uncle  Philo  Peck.  At  his  home  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  years  until  he  attained 
man's  estate,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  Linds- 
day,  also  of  Onondaga  County.  In  1837,  not  long 
after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Marsh  visited  the  wilds  of 
Michigan,  selecting  the  tract  of  land  which  after- 
ward became  his  home  and  obtaining  it  from  the 
Government,  then  returning  to  *  New  York.  In 
1839,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  made  the  jour- 
ney across  the  country  to  his  new  home  with  teams, 
at  once  beginning  the  improvement  of  the  estate 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  active  labors  from  that 
time  forward.  lie  became  the  owner  of  a  good 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  acres  which  is 
now  the  comfortable  home  of  his  second  wife  and 
those  of  his  children  who  are  yet  unmarried. 

The  faithful  woman  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Marsh  to  Michigan,  aiding  him  in  his  early  efforts 
to  build  up  a  good  home  in  the  West,  was  removed 
from  him  by  death  January  26,  1851.  He  was 
the  second  time  married  at  Tecumseh,  Lenawee 
County,  taking  as  his  companion  Miss  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Martha  (Shell)  Totten. 
Her  parents  were  born  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
and  were  both  of  English  ancestry.  After  their 
marriage  they  removed  to  Oneida  County,  where 
their  daughter  Eliza  was  born  April  17,  1827.  In 
1846,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Totten  came  to  Michigan  with 
their   family,    settling   at  Tecumseh,   where  both 
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died,  Mr.  Totten  when  he  had  almost  reached  his 
three-score  years  and  ten,  and  Mrs.  Totten  when 
seventy-two  years  old.  They  were  worthy  citizens, 
good  neighbors,  and  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Marsh,  widow  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  one  of  two  daughters  and  six  sons,  and 
was  nineteen  years  old  when  her  parents  removed 
to  this  State.  She  is  a  worthy  woman  whose  chief 
aim  has  ever  been  to  be  a  true  helpmate  to  her  hus- 
band and  a  faithful  mother  to  the  children  whom 
she  has  borne  and  to  the  son  of  her  husband's 
former  marriage.  She  is  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, namely:  S.  Lavern,  at  home;  Hortense,  wife 
of  Fred  Foot,  a  farmer  of  Liberty  Township,  this 
county;  Florence,  wife  of  Norman  Birdsall,  a 
farmer  of  Columbia  Township;  and  William  T.,  at 
home.  By  his  first  marriage  Mr.  Marsh  had  two 
children — Homer,  who  is  now  deceased,  and  Clif- 
ton A.,  who  is  still  living  with  his  step-mother. 
Mr.  Marsh  was  identified  with  the  Universalist 
Church,  in  the  doctrines  of  which  his  widow  is  also 
a  believer.  He  was  a  Democrat  and  the  sons  fol- 
low the  faith  of  their  father. 


-*- 


-=*- 


-^mr^ 


J^ILLIAM  S.  BLACKMAR.  This  sturdy 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  in 
>ives  comparatively  little  evidence 
that  he  has  passed  so  many  milestones  on  the  high- 
way of  life,  being  still  active  in  mind  and  body 
and  possessed  of  the  intelligence,  memory  and  a 
fund  of  information  constituting  him  a  companion 
with  whom  an  hour  may  always  be  spent  in  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  manner.  He  is  well  fixed,  finan- 
cially, and  is  now  living  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  life  in  a  pleasant  home  in  Napoleon.  He 
is  known  to  the  people  of  this  county  as  one  of  its 
most  solid  citizens,  possessing  the  sterling  qualities 
of  character  which  have  enabled  him  to  build  up  a 
record  of  which  his  posterity  will  never  be  ashamed. 
A  native  of  the  little  town  of  Wales,  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Blackmar  was  born  July  24,  1815,  and 
lived  there  until  a  lad  of  fourteen  years.  He  then 
came  with  his  parents,  in  1829,  to  Michigan  Terri- 


tory, they  locating  in  Lenawee  County  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  until  1856.  The 
following  year  he  in  1857  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
Jackson  County,  and  engaged  in  the  real-estate 
business  for  ten  years  and  one-half.  Then  turning 
his  attention  to  agriculture,  he  purchased  a  farm  in 
Summit  Township  where  he  lived  three  years. 
Selling  out  he  then  bought  a  farm  in  Black  man 
Township  where  he  lived  three  years  and  we  next 
find  him  on  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Grass  Lake, 
whence,  a  year  later  he  removed  to  Napoleon.  He 
has  thus  been  a  resident  of  this  place  since  March, 
1873.  Contrary  to  the  usual  adage  that  ua  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,"  Mr.  Blackmar  has  usually 
bettered  himself  in  his  migrations  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  broad  acres,  all 
in  this  county.  He  superintends  the  cultivation  of 
this  which  is  carried  on  b}^  other  parties.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  in  political  affairs  and  is  a  pro- 
nounced Prohibitionist,  condemning  teetotally  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Both 
he  and  his  estimable  wife  are  active  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  which  Mr. 
Blackmar  has  been  a  pillar,  holding  many  offices 
for  these  many  years.  He  has  been  a  man  at  all 
times  enjoying  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- citizens  and 
holding  various  positions  of  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity. When  but  a  boy  in  his  native  State  he  received 
a  Corporal's  commission  from  Gov.  Stephen  T. 
Mason,  and  went  with  Gen.  Brown  to  drive  off  the 
Ohio  men  from  the  ten-mile  strip,  which  purpose 
was  thoroughly  accomplished.  Many  and  great  are 
the  changes  which  he  has  witnessed  since  coming 
to  the  Wolverine  State  and  he  may  reasonably  feel 
that  he  has  contributed  his  full  quota  in  transform- 
ing a  portion  of  her  soil  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
abode  of  a  civilized  and  prosperous  people. 

Mr.  Blackmar  was  first  married  in  his  native 
State  to  Miss  Jane  Loucks,  who  was  born  there  and 
who  bore  him  a  son  and  daughter.  The  son  died 
when  two  years  old;  the  daughter,  Octavia  J.,  is 
now  the  wife  of  William  H.  Loomis.  Mrs.  Jane 
Blackmar  departed  this  life  in  Cambridge  Town- 
ship, Lenawee  County,  this  State,  in  1851.  The 
second  wife  of  Mr.  Blackmar  was  Papiria  Blair,  and 
of  this  union  there  were  also  born  two  children — 
Charles  who  died  when  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
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Ella  P.  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  D.  Richardson 
of  Genesee  County,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Papiria  Blackmar 
died  at  the  homestead  in  Lenawee  County  in  1854. 

The  present  wife  of  our  subject  to  whom  he  was 
married  November  25,  1857,  was  in  her  girlhood 
Miss  Christia  A.  Buckland  and  the  weddirg  took 
place  at  the  bride's  home  in  Moscow  Township. 
Mrs.  Christia  A.  Blackmar  was  born  in  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  November  25,  1833,  and  came  to 
Michigan  with  her  parents  in  childhood.  Of  this 
union  there  have  been  born  the  following  children: 
The  firstborn  died  in  infancy;  Ada  B.  died  when 
twelve  years  old  ;  Anna  L.  is  with  her  parents,  Flor- 
ence died  when  an  infant;  William  S.,  Jr.  remains 
under  the  home  roof.  The  daughter,  Anna,  is  a 
bright  and  accomplished  young  lady,  possessing 
fine  talent  as  an  artist  as  various  paintings  upon  the 
walls  of  the  dwelling  indicate,  and  she  has  attained 
quite  a  reputation  in  this  line. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Charles  Blackmar, 
a  native  of  New  York  State  and  the  maiden  name 
of  his  mother  was  Nellie  Rice,  who  was  born  and 
reared  not  far  from  the  early  home  of  her  husband. 
After  their  marriage  they  removed  from  Erie 
County  to  Huron  County,  Ohio,  where  they  lived 
three  years.  In  1829  they  set  out  for  Michigan 
Territory  and  located  first  in  what  is  now  Cam- 
bridge Township,  Lenawee  County.  The  father 
only  lived  five  years  afterward,  being  taken  awa}^ 
when  a  young  man,  in  1834.  The  mother  survived 
her  husband  over  twenty  years,  her  death  taking 
place  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  in  Woodstock 
Township  in  1856.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  William  S.  was  the  eldest  son 
and  third  child.  Three  of  the  others  are  living  and 
located  in  Michigan. 


m 


r/OriN  C  CORWIN.  This  gentleman,  whose 
pleasant  home  is  situated  on  section  21, 
Sandstone  Township,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  now  living  in  this  county,  and  many 
an  interesting  tale  can  he  tell  of  life  in  pioneer 
times,  and  of  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  those  olden 
days.     He  numbers  a  Revolutionary  soldier  among 


his  ancestors,  and  the  King  and  Corwin  families, 
from  which  he  sprung,  have  not  been  without  their 
men  and  women  of  true  worth  and  character. 

Elias  and  Mary  (King)  Corwin,  the  parents  of 
our  subject,  were  born  in  New  Jersey,  whence  they 
removed  some  time  after  their  marriage  to  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.  In  1836  they  continued  then- 
progress  Westward,  and  reaching  this  county,  lo- 
cated in  Leoni  Township.  Mr.  Corwin  bought 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  there,  and 
began  the  work  of  developing  it,  a  work  he  was 
not  spared  to  complete,  as  he  died  in  1839.  He 
was  the  father  of  ten  children,  the  only  survivor 
at  this  day  being  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
mother  passed  from  time  to  eternity  in  1854. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  initiate  this 
sketch  was  born  in  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  March 
10,  1818,  and  was  but  four  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  removed  to  the  Empire  State,  where  he 
passed  his  boyhood  and  youth,  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  and  acquiring  useful  habits  and  line 
principles.  He  was  entering  upon  his  young  man- 
hood when  the  family  became  residents  of  this 
county,  and  his  father  dying  soon  afterward,  he 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  place  of  a  guardian,  and 
upon  him  the  support  of  the  family  largely  de- 
pended. Ele  continued  the  work  of  clearing  the 
land  which  his  father  had  purchased,  and  establish- 
ing a  good  home,  for  seven  years  continued  to  act 
as  the  head  of  the  family. 

In  1843  Mr.  Corwin  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Clarissa,  daughter  of  Daniel  Perry,  an  early  pio- 
neer in  this  county,  and  purchasing  land  in  this 
township,  where  Timothy  Titus  now  lives,  he  re- 
mained upon  it  three  3Tears.  He  then  removed  to 
Spring  Arbor  Township,  where  he  lived  two  years, 
after  which  he  became  a  keeper  in  the  State  Prison 
at  Jackson,  in  which  capacity  he  served  five  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Spring  Arbor  Township,  and 
purchased  a  farm,  upon  which  he  resided  a  number 
of  .years,  and  from  which  he  removed  to  his  pres- 
ent home  in  1876.  The  estate  which  he  now  occu- 
pies comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
fine  land  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  its 
acquisition  and  fine  condition  afford  the  best  proof 
of  the  ability  and  prudence  of  the  owner. 

The  second  marriage  of  Mr,  Corwin  took  place 
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March  4,  1873,  his  companion  on  this  occasion 
being  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Hihbard.  She  was  born  in 
Windsor,  Vt.,  September  26,  1825,  but  became  a 
resident  of  this  county  in  her  early  childhood,  and 
received  her  education  principally  in  the  public 
schools  of  Jackson.  She  afterward  spent  a  year  at 
a  select  school  in  Detroit.  She  was  first  married 
in  1841,  her  husband,  Samuel  K.  Hibbard,  being  a 
man  of  prominence  in  this  county,  and  connected 
more  or  less  with  official  life  therein.  The  union 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  two  children,  one  of  whom 
is  now  living;  this  is  Walter  B.  Hibbard,  of  De- 
troit. The  father  departed  this  life  in  1854,  and 
for  nearly  fifteen  }^ears  after  his  death  his  widow 
was  Matron  of  the  Reform  School  at  Lansing.  Dur- 
ing her  stay  in  that  institution  thirteen  hundred 
and  sixty -two  boys  were  inmates. 

The  parents  of  the  present  Mrs.  Corwin,  Dr. 
Oliver  and  Orinda  (Towne)  Russ,  were  born  in 
Vermont,  whence  in  1832  they  removed  to  this 
State,  locating  in  Jackson.  Their  house  was  the 
first  one  with  painted  doors  and  windows  in  that 
town.  Dr.  Russ  was  one  of  the  first  physicians 
resident  there,  and  was  a  successful  practitioner,  his 
professional  work  extending  all  the  wa}'  to  Branch 
County.  He  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence in  other  capacities,  having  held  many  of 
the  important  offices  of  the  county,  from  a  Judge- 
ship down.  He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of 
the  establishment  of  public  schools,  and  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  men  of  the  time.  He  was 
highly  cultured,  having  been  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University.  His  death  occurred  in  the  year 
1844. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Corwin  was  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  now 
living.  They  are:  Fenner  K. ;  Jennie,  wife  of 
Ernest  Griffin,  of  Albion;  and  Delia.  Mr.  Cor- 
win is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  Sandstone  Township,  having  formerly 
held  a  similar  position  in  Spring  Arbor  Township. 
He  is  a  Republican,  ever  ready  to  cast  his  vote  and 
to  wield  his  personal  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
party.  Both  he  and  his  wife  may  be  classed  among 
the  representative  pioneers  of  the  county,  whose 
gradual  growth  they  have  witnessed,  and  in  whose 
civilization  they  have  ever  been  deeply  interested, 


They  take  an  active  interest  in  the  social  affairs  of 
their  neighborhood,  and  are  looked  upon  with  res- 
pect by  their  fellow-citizens,  and  with  a  more 
affectionate  regard  by  these  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  their  lives  and  character. 


* 


/p^ROSSG.  PC 

(( *W(  try' caref ul 

^=^41    gentleman 


/^^ROSS  G.  POND.  By  means  of  great  indus- 
il  and  prudent  management,  this 
has  become  a  large  property 
holder  in  Jackson  County,  owning  a  farm  on  sec- 
tions 28  and  29,  Liberty  Township.  One  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  homestead,  is  a  fine  two- 
story  brick  residence,  built  in  1880  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500.  The  barn,  which  was  erected  in  1876,  cost 
$1,000.  The  soil  has  been  carefully  developed,  and 
yields  good  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  besides 
fruits.  Mr.  Pond  has  also  been  quite  successful  as 
a  stock-raiser. 

In  tracing  the  genealogy  of  Mr.  Pond,  we  find 
that  he  is  the  son  of  Josiah  Pond,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  born  September  19,  1791.  He  served 
as  one  of  the  Green  Mountain  boys  in  the  War  of 
1812,  doing  valiant  service  in  his  country's  behalf. 
By  trade  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and  owned  a  farm  in 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  township  of  Cohoc- 
ton.  He  married  Miss  Nabby  Gates,  born  likewise 
in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  February  14,  1791. 
Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  Af- 
ter the  marriage  of  Josiah  Pond,  which  occurred  in 
Vermont,  he  continued  to  reside  there  for  a  short 
time,  thence  going  to  New  York,  which  was  his 
home  until  1845. 

Upon  coming  to  Michigan  in  1845,  Josiah  Pond 
settled  in  Liberty  Township,  and  worked  on  shares 
a  farm  just  east  of  Liberty  Mills.  After  continu- 
ing this  for  three  years,  he  purchased  eighty  acres 
in  1849,  and  this  land  is  the  present  home  of  his 
son,  our  subject.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Pond  op- 
erated a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  now 
the  property  of  Lewis  Bros.  He  put  up  a  plank 
house,  and  began  improving  the  place  and  fencing 
it.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  township  was  on 
his  farm.  It  was  rudely  made  of  logs,  with  a  large 
old-fashioned  fireplace,  arid  chimney  made  of  mud 
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and  sticks.  In  1862  he  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  where  Philetus  Lewis  now 
lives. 

In  1863,  selling  out  to  his  sons,  Gross  G.  and 
Trafton  H.,  Mr.  Pond  removed  to  Liberty  Mills, 
bought  a  small  place  there,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
of  shoe-making  until  his  death  April  20,  1885.  His 
wife  had  preceded  him  to  the  better  land  ten  years, 
dying  in  September,  1875.  They  were  Christian 
people,  large-hearted  and  generous,  being  liberal 
supporters  of  the  church.  He  was  interested  in 
political  affairs,  voting  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
always  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  right  against  the 
wrong.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
five  of  whom  are  living. 

Gross  G.  Pond,  the  sixth  child  in  his  father's 
family,  was  born  January  6.  1828,  in  Cohocton 
Township,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  the  splendid  school  facilities 
of  modern  life,  his  attendance  being  limited  to  a 
rate  bill  school.  After  reaching  his  tenth  year,  his 
school  privileges  were  limited  to  an  attendance  of 
only  three  months  out  of  the  }rear,  these  being  dur- 
ing the  winter  term,  in  New  York  State,  when  he 
boarded  out  and  gave  one  and  a  half  days  per  week 
besides  doing  the  chores,  to  pay  for  his  tuition  in 
school.  After  coming  here,  he  was  a  pupil  in  the 
district  school  in  winter  until  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  remained  at  home  until  of  age,  and  all 
of  his  earnings  went  to  help  the  father. 

Upon  starting  out  for  himself,  Mr.  Pond  worked 
for  Edward  Delamater,  of  Columbia  Township,  for 
$12.50  per  month,  this  being  one-half  dollar  more 
than  the  ordinary  wages.  He  worked  six  months 
for  this  man,  and  while  there,  cut  in  one  day  eight 
acres  of  wheat  with  a  cradle,  his  brother-in-law, 
Orsmas  Phelps,  raking  and  binding  it  after  him. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  year  he  worked  out 
by  the  month,  then  resolved  thereafter  to  work  for 
C.  G.  Pond.  Taking  up  a  farm  on  shares,  with  the 
proceeds  of  six  months'  work,  he  bought  a  team  of 
cattle,  for  which  he  paid  $25.  Then  he  traded  the 
cattle  for  a  horse,  sold  the  horse,  and  bought  a  pair 
of  calves  for  $60.  Later  he  exchanged  them  for  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  giving  $10  to  boot. 

Together  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Phelps, 
our  subject  took  a  large  farm,  two  hundred  acres 


in  extent,  and  this  he  worked,  putting  in  forty 
acres  of  wheat,  besides  corn,  oats,  etc.  After  liv- 
ing there  one  year,  he  moved  east  of  Brooklyn, 
where  he  took  a  farm  on  the  north  side  of  Vineyard 
Lake,  known  as  Irving  Crane  Farm.  After  a  year's 
residence  there,  he  came  to  his  father's  home  in  this 
place,  and  worked  land  on  shares  for  about  seven 
years.  In  1859  he  made  a  trip  to  California,  go- 
ing from  New  York  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  in  a 
steamer.  He  was  gone  eight  months,  returning  home 
in  June,  1860.  While  there  he  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  In  1864  he  made  another  trip 
to  California,  this  time  going  overland  across  the 
plains  with  his  family.  They  left  Liberty  Town- 
ship April  4,  that  year,  and  located  in  Nevada,  at 
Virginia  City,  October  11.  In  the  meantime  he 
stopped  on  the  way,  and  worked  for  the  Indian 
agent  of  the  Shoshones,  who  numbered  about  three 
hundred.  He  was  there  six  weeks,  cutting  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay  during  that  time. 

During  his  four  years'  residence  in  Nevada,  Mr. 
Pond  worked  for  the  Yellow  Jacket  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  later  was  on  a  ranch,  but  returned  to  the 
employ  of  the  mining  company,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained as  long  as  he  was  in  the  West.  On  his  first 
expedition  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  his  brother,  Am- 
brose D.,  accompanied  him,  and  died  in  Nevada. 
Upon  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  the  proceeds 
went  to  the  father,  who  used  the  money  to  pay  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  before  men- 
tioned. 

On  his  return  to  Michigan,  Mr.  Pond  worked  a 
farm  for  three  years  on  shares.  In  1871  he  pur- 
chased the  old  homestead  from  his  father,  to  whom 
he  had  sold  it  prior  to  his  previous  departure  for 
the  West.  Upon  this  land,  which  he  has  since  made 
his  home,  he  has  made  many  important  and  valu- 
able improvements.  Mr.  Pond  was  first  married 
November  6,  1850,  to  Miss  Rhcda  L.  Orvis,  a  sis- 
ter of  Calvin  T.  Orvis,  This  lady  died  February 
20,  1852,  and  by  her  union  with  our  subject,  be- 
came the  mother  of  one  child,  Cynthia  L.,  born  July 
23,  1851,  and  died  February  L0,  1872.  Mr.  Pond 
was  again  married  July  11,  1852,  his  bride  being 
Miss  Sarah  Huestis,  daughter  of  James  and  Almira 
(Ballard)  Huestis,  natives  of  New  York.  They 
came   to  Michigan  about  1848.      Mr.  Huestis  died 
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August  14,  1866.  His  wife  is  also  deceased.  Of 
their  twelve  children,  eight  are  now  living.  Mrs. 
Pond  was  born  March  12, 1827,  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  accompanied  her  parents  to  the  Badger 
Stale,  where  she  was  united  in  marriage  with  our 
subject. 

Our  subject  and  his  wife  became  the  parents  of 
two  children:  Emma  A.,  bom  February  23,  1854, 
and  Sereno  G.,  September  23,  1855.  Emma  was  the 
wife  of  Albert  Cain,  and  died  December  26,  1878, 
leaving  no  children;  Sereno  was  married  February 
22,  1875,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Cain,  a  daughter  of 
Fred  F.  and  Julia  A.  (Searles)  Cain,  natives  of  New 
York,  who  came  to  Michigan  in  1859.  The  young- 
couple  live  on  the  homestead  of  our  subject,  and 
have  four  children,  as  follows:  Ambrose  D.,  born 
April  29,  1876;  Lena  M.,  May  2,  1878;  Arthur  J., 
August  21,  1882;  and  Charles  B.,  April  20,  1889. 
They  are  bright,  intelligent  children,  who  will  in 
time  receive  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa- 
tion and  practical  training  for  the  duties  of  life. 
S.  G.  Pond  and  his  wife  are  well-known  in  social 
circles,  and  are  highly  esteemed  by  their  many 
friends. 

The  family  are  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Pond  is 
Treasurer  and  Trustee,  and  has  been  Steward,  be- 
sides occuping  other  positions  of  trust.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  department, 
of  which  he  has  been  Superintendent,  as  well  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Bible  class.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  of  Liberty  Mills,  having  filled 
the  position  of  Treasurer  in  the  same.  He  also  be- 
longs to  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  is 
Chaplain  of  Liberty  Farmers'  Club.  He  is  Director 
of  School  District  No.  5,  and  politically,  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  takes  quite  an  active  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters of  general  importance. 


_^E 
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ETER  CASH.     Norvell  Township  contains 
no  more  enterprising  and   progressive  far- 
mer and  citizen  than  Mr.   Cash,  who  has 
invested  $10,000    in  lands  and    improve- 
ments, and  who  has  furnished  an  example  of  thrift 


and  industry  well  worthy  of  emulation.  His  fine 
estate,  comprising  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
acres  of  good  land,  is  finely  located  on  sections  24 
25,  and  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising.  This  has 
been  the  home  of  Mr.  Cash  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  and  indicates  at  all  points  the  industry  with 
which  he  has  labored,  and  the  good  management 
which  has  been  exercised  in  the  care  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  while  surrounding  himself  and 
family  with  all  the  comforts  of  life. 

Mr.  Cash  came  to  Michigan  in  1853,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in  Manchester 
Township,  Washtenaw  County,  has  since  been  a 
resident  of  Norvell  Township.  His  native  place 
was  in  Osgodby,  near  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  February  20, 
1820.  His  father,  George  Cash,  was  likewise  a  na- 
tive of  Lincolnshire,  where  his  ancestry  had  been 
known  for  two  hundred  years  as  tenantry  of  Lord 
Maxwell.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Edward  Cash, 
spent  his  entire  life  on  the  old  Maxwell  estate,  of 
which  he  had  charge,  and  was  sole  proprietor;  his 
wife  was  Jane  Wilson.  George  Cash,  father  of 
our  subject,  married  Miss  Sarah  Brocklesby,  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  after  the  birth  of  all  their  children, 
he  sold  out,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  daugh- 
ter, they  embarked  in  May,  1853,  on  the  sailer 
u William  Topscott,"  for  America.  After  a  voyage 
of  one  month's  duration,  which  was  remarkably  free 
from  storms,  they  landed  in  New  lork  City,  June 
2,  and  proceeded  directly  westward  to  this  county. 
Prior  to  this,  one  of  the  sons,  Isaac,  had  come 
hither  and  purchased  the  land  upon  which  the  fam- 
ily located.  Upon  this  farm  George  Cash  and  his 
excellent  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
The  father  died  October  3,  1863,  when  seventy- 
five  years  old,  and  the  mother  October  25,  1867, 
aged  seventy-four.  From  their  youth  they  had 
been  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Peter  Cash  was  the  eldest  child  of  his  parents, 
whose  family  consisted  of  eight  children  who  lived 
to  come  to  America.  When  fourteen  years  old,  he 
started  out  in  the  world  on  his  own  account,  em- 
ploying himself  as  a  laborer  for  a  time,  and  evinc- 
ing such  fidelity  to  duty,  and  natural  adaptation  to 
business,  that  he  was  finally  proffered  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  farm,  owned  by  William   M.   Hep- 
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ten,  of  Lincolnshire.  This  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest  estates  in  the  county,  and  of  this  he  had 
supervision  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  Then, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  owner,  he  resigned 
in  order  to  come  to  America. 

Mr.  Cash  landed  in  this  county  equipped  with 
$1,000  in  money,  the  savings  of  his  labors  in  his 
native  England,  with  his  wife,  four  children,  and 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  baggage.  They  were  thus 
able  to  settle  themselves  comfortably,  and  Mr.  Cash 
invested  his  capital  in  land,  which  has  doubled  and 
trebled  in  value,  so  that  he  is  now  financially  inde- 
pendent. His  estimable  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  Lincolnshire,  May  14,  1845,  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Elizabeth  Coney.  Mrs.  Cash  was  born  in 
Walesby,  Lincolnshire,  August  10,  1823,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Cooper)  Coney, 
natives  of  Lincolnshire,  and  of  English  ancestry 
from  a  way  back.  Her  parents  spent  their  entire 
lives  upon  their  native  soil.  The  mother  met  her 
death  in  a  most  distressing  manner  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  fatally  burned  by  her  clothing  catching 
fire  from  an  open  grate.  Her  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
was  then  a  child  of  less  than  two  years  old.  Mr. 
Coney  lived  to  be  quite  aged,  his  death  taking 
place  in  1854. 

Mrs.  Cash  remained  with  her  father  until  old 
enough  to  earn  her  own  living,  and  was  thus  occu- 
pied until  her  marriage.  Of  this  union  there  have 
been  born  eleven  children,  one  of  whom,  a  son, 
James,  died  unmarried,  July  15,  1874,  when  twen- 
ty-six years  old;  George  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Blanco,  and  is  farming  in  Norvell  Township;  Henr}7 
married  Miss  Mary  Kelley,  and  occupies  himself 
as  a  grain  buyer  at  Brooklyn;  Sarah  A.  is  the  wife 
of  M.  Dealy,  who  is  cashier  of  the  bank  in  Rolette 
County,  N.  Dak.;  Maria  remains  at  home  with  her 
parents;  Vincent  P.  is  dealing  in  grain  and  other 
commodities  at  Portland,  this  State;  Margaret  E., 
born  December  4,  1854,  died  on  June  22,  1855; 
Mary  J.,  born  September  25,  1853,  died  on  the 
same  day;  Agnes,  Eliza,  and  Alice,  remain  under 
the  home  roof.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cash  are  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Cash,  politically,  is  an  uncompro- 
prising  Democrat,  and  has  held  the  various  local 
offices  in  his  township  and   school  district.     He  is 


looked  upon  as  a  representative  citizen,  and  has 
contributed  his  quota  to  the  material  interests  of 
his  adopted  county. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cash,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen 
years  from  their  native  Lincolnshire,  revisited  the 
shores  of  England,  and  spent  several  months  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner  among  the  friends  and  asso- 
ciates of  their  childhood. 
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^  ORDON  H1TT.  This  gentleman  is  the  owner 
U  _  and  occupant  of  a  fine  farm  comprising  one 
\^|S  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated land  on  section  17,  Columbia  Township. 
It  is  marked  with  excellent  improvements,  includ- 
ing a  substantial  and  convenient  residence,  and  a 
full  line  of  substantial  farm  buildings. 

Dennis  Hitt,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  New  England,  of  the  old  Yankee  stock. 
During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  mail  carrier,  and 
while  in  pursuit  of  his  mission,  ran  many  chances 
of  being  captured  by  the  British.  His  occupation 
was  that  of  a  farmer,  and  he  died  in  New  York 
when  quite  old.  In  the  Empire  State,  his  son  Eph- 
raim  was  born,  becoming  a  farmer  and  lumberman. 
He  married  Miss  Ellen  Radcliff,  a  native  of  the 
same  State,  her  paternal  lineage  being  Low  Dutch, 
and  her  maternal  ancestry  French.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ephraim  Hitt  began  their  married  life  in  Delaware 
County,  where  two  sons  and  seven  daughters  were 
born  to  them.  One  daughter  died  there,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  family  came  to  Michigan  in  the 
spring  of  1835.  Their  journey  was  performed  by 
means  of  a  team  of  horses  and  wagon,  the  route 
being  through  Canada,  and  the  journey  a  tedious 
one.  The  intended  destination  was  White  Pigeon, 
but  hearing  flattering  accounts  of  the  region  about 
Clark's  Lake,  Mr.  Hitt  decided  to  locate  there. 

Selecting  a  tract  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
Mr.  Hitt  built  a  log  cabin  which  was  covered  with 
bark,  and  formed  the  family  shelter  for  some  years. 
Cultivation  was  begun,  and  improvements  made  as 
time  passed  on,  the  place  continuing  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  parents  until  called  from  time  to  eter- 
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nity.  The  father  lived  to  be  seventy-seven  years 
old,  and  the  mother  to  be  almost  four-score.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Hitt  had 
served  his  country  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was 
stationed  in  the  borders  of  his  own  State  all  the 
time,  and  although  he  saw  some  lighting,  escaped 
unhurt.  He  belonged  to  no  political  party,  al- 
though most  frequently  casting  his  ballot  with  the 
Democracy.  The  only  survivors  of  his  family  are 
the  gentleman  of  whom  we  write,  and  his  sister, 
Catherine  E.,  widow  of  Capt.  A.  L.  Thayer,  whose 
home  is  in  Jackson. 

Gordon  Hitt,  of  whom  we  write,  is  the  youngest 
but  one  of  his  parents'  children,  and  was  born  Sep- 
tember 14,  1832.  Being  quite  young  when  the 
family  removed  to  this  State,  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  within  the  borders  of  Jackson  County.  The 
farm  which  he  now  owns  is  a  part  of  the  homestead 
upon  which  he  was  reared  to  manhood,  and  around 
which  the  memories  of  his  boyhood  cluster.  Reared 
upon  a  farm,  he  early  became  acquainted  with  the 
details  necessary  to  a  successful  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture, and  his  early  training  has  been  made  useful 
in  his  own  business  career.  He  is  enterprising  and 
progressive,  endeavoring  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  the  use  of  the  best  methods  devised  by 
modern  thought,  or  acquired  by  investigation.  In 
politics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican.  He  and  his  wife 
belong  to  the  Baptist  Church,  have  high  standing 
in  that  denomination,  and  are  respected  by  the  citi- 
zens in  general. 

In  Washtenaw  County,  Mr,  Hitt  met,  wrooedand 
married  Miss  Eliza  M.  Aulls,  a  native  of  Bridge - 
water  Township,  that  county.  Her  natal  day  was 
July  5,  1843.  Her  parents,  William  H.  and  Lois 
(Hoyt)  Aulls,  were  natives  respectively,  of  Steu- 
ben and  Saratoga  Counties,  N.  Y.,  were  married  in 
Steuben  County,  and  began  their  wedded  life  on  a 
farm  there.  In  1833,  the  familv,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  the  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  set 
out  for  Michigan,  coming  all  the  way  overland, 
stopping  at  some  country  tavern,  or  camping  by 
the  wayside  at  night,  and  finally  bringing  up  in 
Washtenaw  County.  They  settled  on  Government 
land  which  they  had  selected  the  year  before,  while 
making:  a  tour  of  investigation  in  Southern  Michi- 


gan. There  three  children  were  born  to  them,  the 
next  to  the  youngest  being  Mrs.  Gordon  Hitt,  who 
was  reared  in  her  native  township,  and  who  posses- 
ses many  womanly  virtues.  Mr.  Aulls  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Columbus,  who  was  then  occupy- 
ing the  homestead,  December  9,  187i,at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  years.  His  widow  subsequently  came  to 
this  county,  dying  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hitt,  March  8,  1878,  when  nearly  seventy- 
four  years  old.  Both  were  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Clinton,  and  were  prominent 
members  of  their  community.  Mr.  Aulls  served 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Bridgewater  Township, 
Washtenaw  County.  In  politics  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican. 

To  Mr.  Hitt  and  his  estimable  wife  five  children 
have  been  born,  one  of  whom,  Bruce,  is  now  de- 
ceased; Elmer  married  Miss  Idell  A.  McReady, 
who  is  now  deceased,  her  husband  making  his  home 
on  his  father's  farm ;  Mary  became  the  wife  of 
William  Robertson,  Jr.,  who  occupies  a  farm  in  this 
township;  Frank  R.  married  Anna  Spencer,  of 
Spring  Arbor  Township,  and  they  now  live  on  a 
farm  there;  Bessie  lives  with  her  parents. 


LIJAH  BENN.  None  are  more  worthy  of 
mention  in  a  volume  of  this  kind,  than  the 
late  Elijah  Benn  and  his  widow,  Mrs.  Jane 
Benn,  who  began  their  married  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness from  which  they  hewed  out  a  home,  and  from 
which  their  reputation  extended  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  pioneers,  a  record  of  their  life  and  works 
will  be  interesting,  and  the  efforts  which  they  made 
well  deserve  remembrance  by  their  posterity. 

Mr.  Benn  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.< 
March  17,  1827,  being  a  son  of  Henry  and  So- 
phronia  (Coon)  Benn.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  his 
native  State,  but  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  was  therefore  a  self-made  man  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  His  school  privileges 
were  quite  limited,  being  mostly  confined  to  at- 
tendance at  evening  schools,  while  working  during 
the  day.     He  was,  however,  a  natural  mathemati- 
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cian,  and  being  a  reader  all  his  life,  kept  himself 
well-informed  regarded  current  events  and  general 
topics  of  interest.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  but  though  his  father  lived  many 
years  longer,  our  subject  received  no  assistance 
from  him. 

On  April  23,  1853,  Mr.  Benn  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Jane  Barber,  and  the  young  couple 
settled  on  section  16,  Sandstone  Township,  where 
the  widow  still  resides.  The  only  improvement 
upon  the  place  when  they  took  possession  of  it,  was 
a  log  shanty,  but  ere  the  death  of  the  husband,  the 
farm  had  been  thoroughly  improved  and  cultiva- 
ted, and  other  property  accumulated.  In  1855,  so 
wild  was  the  country,  that  Mrs.  Benn  saw  three 
deer  eating  in  front  of  the  log  house.  Mr.  Benn 
himself  chopped  all  the  timber  that  was  cut  on  the 
place,  and  was  noted  as  the  best  wood  chopper  in 
the  neighborhood.  Many  an  "old  timer"  who  knew 
him,  takes  pride  in  recalling  his  prodigious  efforts 
in  that  line,  and  pointing  to  his  record  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  younger  generation.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  a  hard  worker,  while  his  honesty  and 
uprightness  were  well-known,  gaining  him  the  high 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  memory  will  be 
green  long  after  his  earthly  remains  have  returned 
to  their  mother  dust.  In  his  death,  which  occur- 
red October  21,  1884,  the  county  lost  one  of  her 
best  and  most  public  spirited  citizens,  the  wife  a 
good  husband,  and  the  children  a  devoted  father. 

The  cultured  and  refined  woman  who  for  many 
years  took  especial  pride  in  assisting  and  advancing 
the  interests  of  her  husband,  was  born  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  June  22,  1835.  Her  father,  James  Barber, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  her  mother,  formerly 
Miss  Jane  Field,  was  born  in  Canada.  In  her  early 
infancy  her  parents  removed  to  Washtenaw  County, 
Mich.,  where  amid  the  scenes  of  pioneer  life,  she 
grew  to  womanhood.  Her  father  was  a  gardener, 
and  buying  land  near  Ann  Arbor,  then  a  small  vil- 
lage, he  there  followed  his  occupation,  beginning 
with  small  means,  but  growing  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful as  the  city  developed.  His  death  occurred 
in  October,  1863,  being  hastened  by  the  loss  of  his 
only  son,  Joseph,  who  was  a  member  of  Company 
G.,  Tenth  Michigan  Infantry,  was  killed  near  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  and  buried  there.     The  only  other  child 


of  the  family,  is  she  who  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Benn.  Her  mother  died  in  Flint,  in  March  1888. 
In  his  youth  Mr.  Barber  received  but  limited 
educational  advantages,  but  he  endeavored  to  be- 
stow greater  privileges  upon  his  offspring.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Whig,  and  later  a  Republican,  and 
his  religious  belief  coincided  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Benn, 
received  her  education  principally  at  Mrs.  Eliza 
Page's  Seminary,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  she  was 
graduated  when  quite  young.  Leaving  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  she  learned  the  tailoring 
trade,  which  she  pursued  some  three  years.  After 
her  marriage  she  devoted  herself  with  all  the  energy 
of  her  nature  to  the  welfare  of  her  husband  and 
children,  not  neglecting  deeds  of  neighborly  kind- 
ness. She  bore  her  husband  the  following  chil- 
dren: Mary  J.,  wife  of  Robert  Barber,  of  Flint; 
George  H.,  deceased;  Franklin  E.,  of  Sandstone 
Township;  Dorr,  living  in  Chattanooga,Tenn.;  Vic- 
toria V.,  deceased;  Martha,  wife  of  W.  II.  Pierce, 
of  Chicago,  111.;  Flora,  wife  of  C.  P.  Litchfield,  of 
Jackson;  General  Benn,  deceased;  Elijah,  Laura 
V.;  Tillow  D.,  deceased;  and  Howard  H.,  Mrs. 
Benn  owns  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land,  besides  which  her  husband  left  much  other 
property,  having  been  a  successful  business  man. 
His  widow  possesses  good  business  qualifications, 
and  wisely  manages  the  affairs  that  have  been  left 
in  her  hands.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  and  she  and  her  family  are  highly  re- 
spected b}T  all  who  know  them. 


it1 


UCIUS    D.   W ATKINS.      This  name  needs 
little  introduction  to  the  people  of  this  part 

of  the  State  of  Michigan,  as  he  who  bears  it 

is  one  of  its  prominent  and  wealthy  men  and  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Wolverine  State.  His  landed  interests  repre- 
sent one  thousand  acres  in  Norvell  Township,  while 
he  has  over  four  hundred  acres  in  Manchester 
Township,  Washtenaw  County.  Lying  on  the  line, 
it  forms  one  body  of  land  and  more  than  one 
thousand  acres  is  under  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
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farm  buildings  in  point  of  architecture,  solidity 
and  convenience  will  compare  with  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Jackson  County.  Mr.  Watkins  is  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  good  education, 
and  for  some  time  has  been  the  Agent  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  for  this  section  of  country. 
The  residence  of  Mr.  Watkins,  a  fine  brick  struc- 
ture, occupies  a  gentle  elevation  and  overlooks 
a  fine  landscape  including  the  beautiful  Nor  veil 
plains,  famous  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Surround- 
ing this  comfortable  home  arc  grounds  finely  laid 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  lawn  and  park,  arranged  after 
the  design  of  the  proprietor.  These  with  the  other 
appurtenances  of  the  homestead  make  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  desirable  in  the  State.  The 
farm  is  well  supplied  with  fine  stock,  including 
some  of  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  fowl  known  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Watkins 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  carry  on  agri- 
culture in  a  first  class  manner.  He  is  the  owner  of 
the  only  mare  in  the  Northwest  sired  by  the 
famous  Lexington,  who  is  well-known  to  horsemen 
throughout  England  and  America. 

As  a  business  man  Mr.  Watkins  has  no  peer  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  Twenty-one  years  ago 
the  need  of  a  sound  bank  was  much  felt  at  Man- 
chester and  in  order  to  bring  such  an  organization 
to  a  successful  completion,  Mr.  Watkins  with 
a  few  other  prominent  farmers  soon  had  the  stock 
subscribed  and  the  bank  located  at  Manchester, 
duly  chartered  under  the  State  law  and  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $50,000.  It  was  owned  strictly  by 
money  loaners  and  consequently  there  was  no  one 
to  endanger  it  by  becoming  a  borrower  or  specu- 
lator. Organized  in  1869,  it  was  given  the  name 
of  the  Peoples'  Bank  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins was  elected  its  first  President.  He  has  since 
been  continuously  connected  with  it  in  this  capacity, 
being  re-elected  annually  without  a  dissenting 
vote;  and  the  bank  under  his  wise  management  has 
never  failed  to  pay  a  semi-annual  dividend,  thus 
being  one  of  the  soundest  institutions  in  the  State. 
While  controlling  a  large  interest  in  the  bank  and 
giving  it  his  personal  attention  Mr.  ^v~atkins  also 
finds  time  to  overlook  the  operations  of  his  large 
farm  which  is  the  source  of  a  handsome  income. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  has  spent  all  his  active 


life  in  this  county,  having  been  only  seven  years 
old  when  his  father  came  hither.  The  latter  located 
on  land  which  is  now  included  in  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Wratkins,  and  where  the  family  settled  as  early  as 
1834.  The  elder  Watkins  had  secured  this  in  1830. 
Lucius  D.  developed  into  manhood  amid  the  influ- 
ences of  a  good  home  and  intelligent  parents,  and 
was  given  a  first-clcss  academic  education.  Soon 
after  reaching  his  majority  he  became  manager  of 
the  farm  and  later  its  sole  proprietor.  Notwith- 
standing his  own  personal  interests  have  been  large, 
demanding  much  time  and  thought,  Mr.  Watkins 
has  been  a  liberal-minded  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, giving  his  moral  and  financial  support  to  all 
enterprises  having  for  their  object  the  welfare  of 
the  people  around  him.  Political^,  he  is  a  stanch 
supporter  of  Democratic  principles,  but  he  has 
never  sought  office,  preferring  to  give  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  investigation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  for  twenty  years  has  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Scientific  Association  of  Detroit.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Detroit,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Michigan,  and  to  this  has  given 
mnch  time  and  material  aid.  He  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  and  also  of 
the  Jackson  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Socially,  Mr.  Watkins  belongs  to  the  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he  has  arisen 
to  the  Knight  Templar  and  Commandery  degrees, 
and  the  Chapter  Lodge  and  Council  at  Manchester, 
together  with  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Brooklyn.  A  lover 
of  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  both  in  art  and  nature, 
he  has  naturally  given  much  thought  and  study  to 
all  subjects  in  connection  with  these  and  chooses 
his  associates  among  the  cultured  and  refined  ele- 
ment of  the  community.  He  possesses  a  remark- 
ably good  memory  and  his  mind  is  thus  a 
storehouse  of  useful  knowledge.  He  has  utilized 
a  goodly  portion  of  his  income  in  travel,  having 
visited  the  Eastern  Continent  and  all  the  important 
cities  of  Europe,  likewise  Iceland  and  almost  every 
corner  where  the  foot  of  the  traveler  can  go.  In 
our  own  country  he  has  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  visited  many  parts  of  the  Northwest.  He 
is  a  skilled  hunter  and  has  many  trophies  from  the 
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game  which  he  has  laid  low — elk,  deer  and  other 
animals — which  serve  to  embellish  his  home  with 
antlers  of  rare  beauty  and  size.  Mr.  Watkins  has 
also  traveled  in  the  other  direction,  visiting  the 
everglades  of  Florida    and  other   Southern  States. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  of  New  England 
antecedents  and  a  native  of  Keene,  Cheshire 
County,  N.  H.,  his  birth  occurring  October  13, 
1827.  He  traces  his  parental  history  back  for  sev- 
eral generations,  the  family  being  located  along  the 
Connecticut  Valle}^  .since  the  Colonial  times.  His 
father,  Royal  Watkins,  was  reared  among  the  hills 
of  Southern  New  Hampshire  and  his  paternal 
grandfather  flourished  in  the  Colonial  times,  and  it 
is  believed,  assisted  in  securing  for  the  Colonists 
their  independence.  Royal  Watkins  was  reared  in 
the  old  Covenanter  faith,  was  studious  in  his 
habits — in  fact  a  regular  book-worm — and  supple- 
mented a  practical  education  by  a  course  of  reading 
which  resulted  in  his  obtaining  a  fine  fund  of  infor- 
mation upon  scientific  and  other  subjects.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  eighteen  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  commonwealth. 

While  a  resident  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  Royal  Wat- 
kins was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Sally  Carpen- 
ter, who  came  of  a  renowned  old  family  who  had 
been  known  among  the  hills  of  the  Granite  State 
since  the  Colonial  days,  and  who  traced  their  line 
of  descent  directly  from  old  English  Covenanter 
stock,  which  the  Crown  had  sought  to  rid  the 
country  of  by  granting  them  large  grants  of  land 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  providing  them 
with  passes  hither,  also  with  means  of  protection 
against  the  Indians.  These  old  straight-laced  Pres- 
byterians made  their  first  landmarks  of  civilization 
in  Southern  New  Hampshire  and  thereafter  figured 
largely  in  the  history  of  the  State.  They  were 
skilled  as  hunters  and  Indian  fighters  and  when  the 
Colonists  sought  freedom  from  British  rule,  they 
were  among  the  first  to  burnish  up  their  old  flint- 
lock  rifles  and  go  forth  to  battle  for  freedom. 

The  father  of  Sally  Carpenter,  Seth  by  name,  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place  in  Cheshire  County, 
N.  H.,  as  a  farmer  and  a  representative  citizen,  also 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Continental  Army.  He  married 
a  maiden  of  his  own  county,  a  Miss  Howard,  whose 


parents  were  likewise  of  Covenanter  stock  and 
among  the  first  settlers  along  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley. They  were  equal  to  the  Watkins  family  in 
point  of  bravery  and  skill  and  in  contending  with 
savages  and  wild  beasts.  After  their  marriage 
Seth  Carpenter  and  his  wife  established  themselves 
among  the  hills  of  Keene,  Cheshire  County,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Grandfa- 
ther Carpenter  numbered  one  of  the  body-guard 
of  Gen.  Washington.  The  men  chosen  for  that 
high  office  were  selected  on  account  of  their  stature, 
carriage  and  build.  Seth  Carpenter  was  six  feet 
in  height,  straight  as  an  arrow  and  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  physical  strength  and  symmetry  in 
the  country.  He  acquitted  himself  gallantly  in 
the  service  and  after  the  war  was  ended,  returning  to 
his  home  and  his  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Keene, 
N.  II.,  spent,  with  his  excellent  wife  the  remainder 
of  his  days;  both  died  at  a  ripe  old  age.  Their 
home  was  the  abode  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer 
and  their  kindness  and  benevolence  endeared  them 
to  all  the  people  of  that  region. 

After  their  marriage  Royal  Watkins  and  his 
wife  settled  among  the  hills  where  their  forefathers 
had  flourished,  remaining  there  until  1834.  Four 
years  prior  to  this,  as  before  stated,  the  father  of 
our  subject  had  secured  the  land  in  this  county 
which  still  remains  the  heritage  of  his  descendants. 
In  1834  he  brought  his  wife  and  family  overland 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  thence  across  to  Buffalo  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  from  there  to  Detroit  on  a  lake 
steamer.  At  this  point  Mr.  Watkins  secured  teams 
for  the  transportation  of  his  wife  and  five  children 
and  their  household  effects.  The  country  over  which 
they  traveled  had  scarcely  been  trod  before  by  the 
foot  of  a  white  man,  and  the  track  which  was 
named  a  road,  was  at  times  almost  impassable. 
After  a  journey  of  ten  days  in  this  manner  they 
took  up  their  abode  on  section  13,  of  what  is  now 
Nor  veil  Township,  and  commenced  in  frontier 
style  to  build  up  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 

Notwithstanding  his  early  habits  and  studious 
tastes,  his  scholarship  and  learning,  Royal  Watkins 
made  a  good  farmer  and  was  very  successful  in  his 
labors  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  He  accumulated  a  fine 
property  and  spent  his  last  days  amid  the  comforts 
of  a  pleasant  home  and  the  friendship  of  those  who 
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had  learned  to  value  him  at  his  true  worth.  He 
spent  his  last  days  with  his  only  surviving  son — 
the  subject  of  this  sketch — passing  away  in  July, 
1877,  when  nearly  eighty-nine  years  old.  Politically 
he  was  a  Jackson  Democrat,  but  broad  and  liberal 
in  his  views  and  a  man  who  was  of  inestimable 
value  in  his  community.  The  wife  and  mother 
passed  away  in  1855,  twenty  two  years  prior  to 
the  decease  of  her  husband,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  She  was  a  fine  type  of  the  pioneer  wife  and 
mother,  the  true  helpmate  of  her  husband  and  the 
wise  counselor  and  guide  of  her  children.  Their 
wedding  had  taken  place  in  May,  1810.  and  they 
thus  spent  forty- five  long  years  together  with  in- 
terests as  one. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  first  married  to 
Miss  Lucy  J.  Bartlett,  who  died  in  1852,  leaving 
one  son,  Willis  L.  In  September,  1856,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  contracted  a  second  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Miss  Sarah  E.  English,  at  the  bride's  home  in  Man- 
chester Township,  Washtenaw  County.  This  lady 
was  born  July  13,  1835,  between  the  cities  of  Dub- 
lin and  Galway,  Ireland,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Susanna  (Greene)  English,  wiio  were 
likewise  of  Irish  birth  but  of  English  and  Scotch 
ancestry .  They  came  of  a  long  and  honorable  line, 
and  a  brother  of  Richard  English  is  now  holding 
an  office  of  trust  and  responsibility  under  the 
English  Government.  Richard  was  reared  to  farm- 
ing pursuits  and  was  married  in  his  native  county 
to  the  maiden  who  grew  up  not  far  from  the  home 
of  her  husband.  They  settled  near  the  place  of 
their  birth,  but  after  becoming  the  parents  of  sev- 
eral children,  decided  upon  emigrating  to  the 
United  States.  Coming  directly  to  Michigan  they 
settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Manchester  Towhship, 
Washtenaw  County,  where  they  constructed  a 
borne  from  the  wilderness  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  dying  when  ripe  in  years. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Watkins  was  but  a  child  when  her 
parents  came  to  America.  She  grew  up  under  the 
home  roof  and  completed  her  education  in  Hills- 
dale College.  Subsequently  she  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  teacher  until  her  marriage.  Of  the 
children  born  to  her  and  our  subject  one,  a  son, 
Parley,  died  in  infancy.  Willis  L.  was  graduated 
from   the    classical    department    of    the    Michigan 


State  University  and  until  quite  recently  was 
cashier  of  the  Peoples'  Bank  at  Manchester.  He 
married  Miss  Flora  Van  Duyn,  and  they  live  in 
Manchester.  Cora  S.,  also  a  college  graduate,  is 
the  wife  of  Elmer  S.  Cnshman,  a  farmer,  and  they 
are  living  near  Delhi  Mills;  Mr.  Cushman  possesses 
considerable  genius  as  an  inventor  and  is  the  paten- 
tee of  a  wagon  coupling  from  which  he  enjoys  a 
fine  royalty.  Emma,  who  is  finely  educated,  mar- 
ried Sidney  W.  Clarkson,  Cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  Director  in  a 
Detroit  bank,  and  also  in  the  bank  at  Manchester. 
Ruth  W.,  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  lady,  is 
the  wife  of  John  Patchim,  an  attorney  at  Manches- 
ter. Hubert  remains  at  home  and  has  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father's  large  farm.  L.  Whitney,  the 
youngest  son,  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Lansing.  Anne,  the  youngest 
child,  remains  with  her  parents  and  is  attending 
school. 

Among  the  lithographic  portraits  of  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Jackson  County,  that  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  is  presented  on  another  page  of  the  Album. 

OBERT  TAYLOR  DILLON,  a  well-known 
plaster  contractor  in  Jackson,  was  born  in 
'ImV  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  where  his  father 
V^p)  and  grandfather,  both  of  whom  were 
named  John,  also  opened  their  eyes  to  the  light. 
Preceding  them  in  the  ancestral  line  was  John 
Dillon,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated  from 
his  own  country  to  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and 
there  remained  during  the  balance  of  his  days  on 
earth.  The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a 
farmer,  and  his  entire  life  was  spent  in  his  native 
county,  as  was  that  of  his  son,  who  after  learning 
and  following  the  trade  of  a  cooper  for  a  few  years, 
adopted  the  occupation  of  farming  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  continued  so  engaged.  The 
mother  of  him  of  whom  we  write  was  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Taylor,  and  like  her  husband  she  was 
born  in  County  Armagh,  and  was  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. She  bore  eleven  children,  of  whom  ten  were 
reared,  but  two  only  came   to  America;  these  were 
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our  subject  and  his  sister   Sarab,  the  wife  of  John 
Stewart,  of  Jackson. 

The  natal  day  of  Robert  T.  Dillon  was  Septem- 
ber 5,  1832,  and  in  the  country  of  his  birth  he  was 
reared  and  educated,  and  engaged  in  farm  labors 
during  his  early  years.  In  1852  he  determined  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  New  World,  and  embarking  at 
Liverpool,  he  reached  New  York  after  a  voyage  of 
eleven  weeks  and  three  days.  Although  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  and  but  a  poor  boy,  the  sight  of 
land  was  a  most  grateful  one,  and  with  a  determi- 
nation to  rise  in  life,  he  at  once  sought  employ- 
ment. He  first  found  work  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
teamster  and  after  a  short  time  apprenticed  himself 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  plasterer. 

The  gentleman  under  whom  young  Dillon 
learned  his  trade  was  James  Boyd,  a  heavy  con- 
tractor who  took  contracts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  him,  in  1854,  the  young  man 
came  to  Michigan.  After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years,  Mr.  Dillon  did  journey-work 
for  his  former  master  for  a  time  and  then  became 
apartner  with  him.  In  1861  they  came  to  Jack- 
son, their  first  contract  being  to  plaster  a  church, 
and  since  that  time  Mr.  Dillon  has  continued  to 
reside  in  this  city.  He  has  continued  as  a  contrac- 
tor in  his  trade  to  the  present  time  and  his  business 
career  has  been  one  of  success,  his  honorable  and 
reliable  fulfillment  of  his  engagements  having 
given  him  an  excellent  name  and  brought  him  a 
large  share  of  the  business  of  the  city. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Jackson  Mr.  Dillon  bought 
a  lot  on  Blackstone  Street,  upon  which  he  built 
a  home,  but  the  following  year  he  purchased  on 
Blackman  Avenue,  and  there  erected  the  first 
dwelling  on  that  avenue;  in  this  he  has  since  re- 
sided, surrounded  by  the  comforts  which  his  cir- 
cumstances warrant,  his  home  being  presided  over 
by  a  lady  of  intelligence,  good  taste  and  house- 
wifely skill.  This  lady,  formerly  Miss  Ann  Hart, 
was  born  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland.  Her  father, 
James  Hart,  was  presumably  a  native  of  the  same 
county  and  was  private  secretary  for  a  minister. 
He  came  to  America,  settling  in  Canada,  where  he 
died  and  whence  his  widow  came  to  the  United 
States,  first  locating  in  Detroit,  where  her  daughter 
was   married,     The   last  years  of  Mrs.  Hart  were 


spent  in  this  State.  Her  maiden  name  was  Martha 
Looney  and  she  was  a  daughter  of  George  Looney, 
a  Scotchman,  who  went  to  Ireland  when  fourteen 
years  old,  and  there  tilled  the  soil  until  death,  hav- 
ing married  and  reared  his  family  there. 

Mr.  Dillon  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge  No.  17, 
F.  &  A.  M.;  to  Jackson  Council  No.  13,  R.  A.  M., 
and  to  Jackson  Council  No.  32,  R.  <fe  S.  M.  He  and 
his  wife  were  reared  in  the  Episcopal  faith  and 
manifest  the  fruits  of  their  early  teaching  in  their 
moral  lives. 


/^j  HARLES  F.  SHUMWAY,  dealer  in  boots, 
(((  ^  shoes,  clothing  and  general  furnishing  goods 
^^i1  at  Concord,  although  having  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  place  but  a  short  time,  has  already  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  affable,  honest,  energetic 
and  a  stirring  business  man,  and  is  already  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  addition  both  to  business  and 
social  circles.  He  was  born  in  Sweden,  N.  Y., 
February  28,  1859,  and  is  the  only  child  of  Solo- 
mon and  Nancy  (Howard)  Shumway,  who  were 
natives  of  New  York  State,  both  being  born  in 
Sweden,  Monroe  County. 

Solomon  Shumway  migrated  from  his  native  place 
in  1862.  With  his  little  family  he  removed  to 
Genesee  County,  going  upon  another  farm  near 
Leroy.  He  was  very  successful  at  agriculture  and 
became  the  owner  of  two  finely  cultivated  farms, 
still  maintaining  his  residence  in  the  P^mpire  State. 
Politically,  he  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  is  a  Universalist.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Hosea  Shumway,  was  born  in  France 
and  being  a  Huguenot,  came  to  America  with  his 
brethren  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  religious  free- 
dom; he  spent  his  last  days  in  Sweden,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Shumway  spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth  under  the  parental  roof,  making  himself  use- 
ful about  the  farm  and  attaining  an  excellent  edu  • 
cation.  When  twenty-two  years  old  he  took 
charge  of  one  of  his  father's  farms  and  was  very 
successful  in  his  operations,  but  finally  concluded 
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that  he  was  better  fitted  for  some  other  occupation. 
He  first  embarked  in  the  grocery  business  at  Otter- 
bein,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  until  1888,  when 
he  came  to  Clio  and  established  himself  in  general 
merchandise  where  he  remained  until  1889.  He 
then  removed  to  Concord  and  engaged  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business  which  he  is  nowr  carrying  on. 
He  keeps  a  well  selected  stock  of  goods  and  thus 
far  has  been  successful,  having  already  a  fine  trade 
and  feeling  fully  able  to  compete  even  with  the 
city  of  Jackson  in  style  and  quality  of  goods. 

Mr.  Shumway  was  married  in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1882,  to  Miss  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Albert  and  Catherine  Hendee.  Mrs.  Shumway 
was  born  December  18,  1860,  in  New  York.  Her 
father  was  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  of  French  descent.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hendee  were  accidentally  killed  at  a  rail- 
road crossing  in  New  York,  in  1887.  Mrs.  Shum- 
way is  a  well  educated  lady  and  a  Universalist  in 
religious  belief  She  taught  school  for  some  time 
prior  to  her  marriage.  Of  this  union  there  have 
been  born  two  children— Maude  and  Harold.  Mr. 
Shumway,  politically,  is  a  sound  Republican,  hav- 
ing abundaut  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  the  party's 
principles  and  believing  that  by  these  alone  the 
Government  will  be  honorably  perpetuated. 


* 


if)OHN  McCURDY,  whose  home  is  on  the  cor- 
ner of  First  and  Cortland  Streets,  Jackson, 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Michigan 
(xWjJ  Central  Railway  Company  for  more  than 
forty-two  years,  the  most  of  the  time  as  engineer, 
and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  em- 
ployers and  associates.  He  comes  of  sterling  pio- 
neer stock,  both  his  father,  Nathaniel  McCurdy, 
and  his  grandfather,  Jacob  McCurdy,  being  well 
known  early  settlers  of  this  region,  coming  to 
Michigan  in  territorial  days,  when  the  country  was 
but  sparsely  settled,  and  deer,  bears,  and  other 
kind  of  wild  animals  roamed  undisturbed  through 
the  vast  primeval  forests  and  over  the  sunny,  un- 
cultivated, uninhabited  prairies.  The  grandfather 
was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  born  in  the  North  of  Ire 


land,  and  coming  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
when  but  five  years  of  age,  he  was  reared  in  New 
York  State,  and  was  there  married  to  Elizabeth 
Kimber,  a  native  of  New  England  or  New  York. 
They  spent  several  years  of  their  married  life  in 
the  Empire  State,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. In  1836  they  broke  up  their  old  home,  and 
joining  the  tide  of  emigration  that  was  sweeping 
into  the  new  country  embraced  in  Southern  Michi- 
gan, they  began  life  anew  in  the  wilds  of  Wayne 
County.  After  residing  a  few  years  in  Dearborn, 
they  removed  to  Grass  Lake,  in  this  count}^,  and 
on  the  homestead  that  the  grandfather  purchased 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  he  and  his  wife  passed 
their  last  years,  he  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four  years. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  reared  and  mar- 
ried in  New  York,  the  State  of  his  birth.  Barbara 
Bell,  also  a  native  of  New  York,  became  his  wifr, 
and  for  some  years  they  lived  in  that  State,  he  be- 
ing engaged  at  the  cabinet-maker's  trade.  In  1836 
they  decided  to  build  up  a  new  home  in  Michigan, 
and  came  here  by  the  lakes  on  a  steamer.  After  a 
stormy  passage  of  fourteen  days  they  arrived  at 
Detroit,  and  proceeded  from  there  with  a  team  to 
Dearborn,  and  soon  af te  r  came  to  Grass  Lake,  in 
this  count}r,  where  Mr.  McCurdy  had  contracted  to 
build  a  hotel.  After  completing  that  he  erected 
another  one  on  the  Territorial  road  one  mile  west 
of  Grass  Lake.  lie  soon  bought  a  tract  of  wild 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  built  a  log 
house,  in  which  his  family  lived  that  year.  After 
locating  there  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  also  car- 
ried on  carpentering  and  building,  and  at  the  same 
time  superintended  the  improvement  of  his  farm. 
He  resided  there  till  about  1842,  and  then  sold  and 
removed  to  Wheatland,  in  Hillsdale  County.  He 
resided  there  a  few  years,  and  then  bought  a  farm 
in  Adams  Township,  and  devoted  his  time  to  agri- 
culture and  to  his  trade,  and  made  his  home  there 
till  his  demise,  in  May,  1887,  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year,,  his  wife  having  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1880.  They  were  the  parents  of  fourteen  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  still  living,  as  follows:  Harriet, 
Almira,  John,  Margaret,  James,  Luther,  Sarah. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  review  was  born 
in   Canadaigua,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  September 
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27,  1831,  and  be  was  therefore  four  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  brought  him  to  Michigan,  and 
here  he  was  reared  amid  the  pioneer  scenes  of  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  southern  part 
this  State,  and  attended  the  early  schools  in  the 
primitive  log  houses,  with  rude  home-made  furni- 
ture, the  seats  being  made  by  splitting  boards  and 
inserting  wooden  pegs  for  legs,  and  the  room  was 
heated  by  a  large  fireplace.  Our  subject,  as  soon 
as  large  enough,  assisted  his  father,  and  in  1848  he 
left  home  to  engage  as  fireman  on  the  Michigan 
Central  Railway.  He  was  thus  employed  three 
years,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the  position  of 
engineer  on  a  freight  train,  and  nine  months  later 
he  was  advanced  to  be  engineer  on  a  passenger 
train,  and  has  held  that  responsible  position  since 
then,  and  is  one  of  the  most  trusty  engineers  on 
the  road,  understanding  perfectly  the  mechanism  of 
the  engine  and  its  management,  and  never  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  the  passengers  who  ride  behind 
it.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  during  his  long 
period  of  service  he  has  never  lost  more  than  nine 
months  time,  but  is  nearly  always  to  be  found 
faithfully  at  his  post.  From  the  time  that  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  railway  company  till  1888, 
he  was  a  resident  of  Marshall.  In  that  year  he  re- 
moved to  Jackson,  having  previously  bought  his 
present  home. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  McCurdy  to  Miss  Lorenza 
S.  Smith  wns  solemnized  in  Maishall,  Mich.,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1859.  Mrs.  McCurdy  is  of  New  England 
birth  and  antecedents,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  daughter  of  George  H.  and  Sophia  (Cowls) 
Smith,  also  natives  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  and 
former  residents  of  North  Amherst,  in  that  State. 
The  pleasant  wedded  life  of  our  subject  and  his 
wife  has  been  saddened  by  the  death  of  their  four 
children:  Carrie  B.,  at  the  age  of  six  years;  Anna 
Belle,  aged  three  years  and  nine  months;  George, 
at  the  age  of  nine  months;  Freddie,  aged  five 
months.  Mrs.  McCurdy  is  a  true,  womanly  woman, 
devoting  her  life  to  her  husband,  and  she  is  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  and  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  McCurdy  is  a  man  of  strong,  sturdy,  self- 
respecting  character,  and  is  looked  upon  by  all  who 
know   or  haye  dealings  with  him,  as  in  every  way 


worthy  of  confidence  and  regard.  He  was  influen- 
tial in  establishing  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers, 
as  one  of  the  originators  £>f  the  lodge,  and  has  ever 
since  been  an  active  member.  In  1861  he  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  first  lodge  organized  at 
Marshall,  and  named  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Foot- 
board, which  was  later  reorganized  as  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  he  is  now  a 
member  of  Division  No.  2.  He  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  belonging  to  St. 
Alban's  Lodge,  No.  20;  and  he  also  belongs  to 
Lafayette  Chapter,  No.  4,  and  to  Marshall  Com- 
mandery,  No.  17.  Politically,  he  has  always  been 
a  stanch  Republican. 

.OHN  R.  DETWYLER.  This  gentleman, 
who  is  now  practically  retired  from  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  life,  has  resided  in  Jackson 
for  twenty  years,  and  bears  an  excellent 
reputation  among  her  citizens  as  a  man  of  upright 
character,  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  ster- 
ling business  qualities.  The  paternal  line  of  de- 
scent is  traced  to  French  Huguenots,  who  fled  from 
their  native  land  to  escape  religious  persecution 
and  sought  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  there  to  en- 
joy the  liberty  of  thought,  which  was  denied  them 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  All  students  of  history 
know  the  sterling  quality  of  the  French-Huguenot 
character,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  which  is 
inherent  in  the  breast  of  those  born  amid  the  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery  of  Switzerland,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  picture  to  themselves  the  mind  and 
character  of  those  born  under  such  circumstances 
as  were  our  subject  and  his  wife. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  sketch  was  born  in  the  Canton  of  Aargau, 
Switzerland,  on  November  10,  1818.  He  was 
reared  there,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  baker, 
which  his  father,  Casper  Detwyler,  followed  in  con- 
nection with  farming.  Casper  Detwyler  joined  the 
arrmT  when  a  young  man,  and  passed  a  few  weeks 
in  active  service.  His  father,  Henry  Detwyler, 
and   his  grandfather,  Johannas   Ulrioh    Detwyler, 
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were  farmers  and  stock  dealers,  and  both  held  offi 
cial  stations  in  the  Swiss  army.     All  were  natives 
of  the  same  Canton  in  which  the.  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  and  reared. 

In  1840,  he  of  whom  we  write  entered  the  mili- 
itary  school  and  the  following  year  was  called  into 
active  service  on  account  of  the  Civil  War  in  his 
native  Canton.  He  participated  in  the  principal 
battle  of  the  conflict,  which  was  fought  at  Yill- 
mergen.  He  was  again  called  out  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  of  1847,  and  to  force  the 
seceded  Cantons  into  the  Republic,  and  during 
this  struggle  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Gislikon. 
A  threatened  German,  invasion  in  1849  caused  his 
services  to  be  again  demanded  in  guarding  the 
border,  and  in  1850  he  was  assigned  to  the  reserve 
corps. 

While  not  in  active  service  Mr.  Detwyler  had 
followed  his  trade,  and  he  continued  thus  occupied 
until  1854,  when  he  determined  to  seek  a  home 
across  the  Atlantic  where  a  broader  field  might  be 
found  for  his  energies  and  abilities.  Bidding  adieu 
to  his  native  land  and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  he 
took  passage  for  America,  and  after  a  long  and 
stormy  voyage  landed  at  New  York,  nine  weeks 
and  three  days  having  been  spent  on  the  briny 
deep.  Unable  to  understand  a  word  of  the  English 
language,  he  was  indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  might  well  have  been  pardoned  had  his 
thoughts  turned  longingly  backward  to  the  shores 
he  had  left. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  had  friends,  Mr.  Detwyler  secured  a  good  situa- 
tion, being  very  proficient  in  his  trade.  He  spent 
three  years  in  that  city  and  the  following  three 
in  Newark,  Wayne  County,  whence  he  went  to 
Phelps,  Ontario  County,  where  he  established  him- 
self in  business  and  continued  until  1869.  At  that 
date  he  came  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  secured  a  posi 
tion  with  a  firm  of  lumber  dealers,  in  whose  employ 
he  remained  sixteen  years,  after  which  he  retired 
from  active  labor.  Two  years  after  coming  to 
this  place,  he  bought  the  property  on  which  his 
house  stands  and  erected  the  dwelling  within  whoce 
walls  culture,  good  taste  and  fine  principles  have 
been  displayed,  where  hospitality  has  abounded, 
and  where  a  true  home  has  ever  been  found, 


Tn  1844,  Mr.  Detwyler  became  the  husband  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mattenberger,  who  was  born  in 
Birr,  Aargau,  Switzerland,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  finest  educated  families  in  the  Republic, 
she  herself  having  been  schooled  under  the  per- 
sonal tutorage  of  Pestalozzi,  the  great  teacher,  au- 
thor and  philanthropist.  Her  happy  union  was 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  seven  children — Mary 
Anna,  Elizabeth,  Bertha,  Emma,  Rudolph,  Charles 
Frederick  and  William  Herman.  The  children, 
although  thoroughly  Americanized,  never  forget 
their  fatherland.  They  are  well  educated  in  both 
the  English  and  Swiss  languages,  their  mother  hav- 
ing devoted  her  life  to  their  education,  and  having 
in  return  received  from  them  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment. The  rare  attainments  and  lovely  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Detwyler  drew  around  her  many 
friends,  whose  sympathy  was  generously  bestowed 
upon  her  bereaved  husband  and  family  when  she 
was  called  hence  April  9,  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Detwyler  both  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  having  previously  been  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Switzerland.  Po- 
litically he  was  first  a  Republican,  but  after  the 
election  of  Hayes  he  became  a  Democrat. 


^N-O 


THOMAS  F.  CUFF,  son  of  the  well  known 
Thomas  Cuff,  deceased,  was  born  in  Sand- 
stone Township,  this  county,  September 
23,  1852.  He  commenced  life  on  the  pioneer  farm, 
assisted  in  its  development  and  cultivation,  at- 
tended the  district  school  and  spent  his  early  life 
in  a  manner  common  to  the  sons  of  farmers,  during 
the  early  settlement  of  this  county.  He  was  mar- 
ried April  12,  1878,  to  Miss  Nellie  Shaw.  The 
young  lady  was  born  December  19,  1857.  Her 
parents  were  Henry  W.  and  Rowena  (Bean)  Shaw, 
who,  like  the  Cuff  family  were  also  early  settlers 
of  this  county — iudeed  her  grandfather  was  the 
first  to  make  a  wagon  track  from  Jackson  to  Spring 
Arbor.  Her  mother  was  brought  to  this  region 
when  child  of  two  and  one-half  years,  but  her 
father  was  a  young  man  when  coming  to  this 
region  from  New  York  State,     Mr,  Shaw  departed 
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this  life  January  14,  1889;  Mrs.  Shaw  is  still  living 
and  makes  her  home  in  Spring  Arbor  Township, 
and  is  now  in  the  sixty- first  year  of  her  age. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  there  was  born  a  family 
of  four  children,  viz:  Charles  W.,  a  resident  of 
Spring  Arbor;  Abbie,  Mrs.  Ostrander,  of  Jackson; 
Nellie,  Mrs.  Cuff,  and  Clara,  Mrs.  Griswold,  also  a 
resident  of  Jackson.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuff  there 
have  been  born  two  children — SewellS.,  November 
11,  1878,  and  Roy  D.,  March  16,  1884.  Mr.  Cuff 
owns  the  farm  which  he  occupies  on  section  27, 
Sandstone  Township,  and  is  numbered  among  its 
most  successful  and  public-spirited  citizens.  An 
extended  biography  of  his  father's  family  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  Album.  They  have 
entered  largely  into  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  county  and  are  numbered  among  its  most 
praiseworthy  citizens. 


gg^ 


ON.  LEWIS  M.  POWELL.  The  subject 
of  this  notice  is  everywhere  recognized 
among  those  familiar  with  his  career,  as  a 
(ft?))  man  of  line  attainments  and  possessing  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  He  became  a  resident  of 
the  city  of  Jackson  in  1857,  when  a  young  man, 
and  entered  the  law  office  of  Johnson  &  Highy, 
where  he  improved  his  time  and  opportunities  to 
such  good  advantage  that  two  years  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Judge  Edwin  Lawrence  pre- 
siding. He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Jackson,  but  soon  afterward,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  returned  to  his  father's  homo  in 
Grass  Lake,  where  he  resided  a  few  years.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  1868,  having  returned  to  Jack- 
son, he  opened  an  office,  and  has  since  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  this  city.  Not  only  has  he  won  laurels  as  a 
bright  light  in  the  legal  profession,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  community  he  has  proved  himself 
invaluable. 

The  native  place  of  Judge  Powell  was  Troy, 
Bradford  County,  Pa.,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
September  9,  1828,     His  father,  Lewis  Powell,  Sr,, 


was  a  native  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
reared  in  his  native  State,  whence  he  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  with  his  parents  in  his  youth  and 
was  married  m  Bradford  County.  He  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  in  Troy  Township, where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  resided  until  1833.  He  then  changed  his 
residence  to  Yates  County,  N.Y., where  he  sojourned 
until  the  fall  of  1835.  We  next  find  him  in  Michi- 
gan Territory,  located  in  what  is  now  Sharon  Town- 
ship. The  removal  from  New  York  was  made  with 
a  team  of  horses  and  a  wagon,  the  travelers  con- 
sisting of  husband  and  wife  and  four  children,  and 
the  trip  consuming  seventeen  days. 

In  Sharon  Township,  among  the  Oak  Openings, 
the  father  of  our  subject  took  up  a  tract  of  land, 
built  a  log  house  and  endured  all  the  hardships 
and  privations  incident  to  life  in  a  new  settlement. 
It  was  before  the  time  of  stoves  and  the  mother 
did  her  cooking  before  the  fireplace.  She  also  spun, 
wove  and  carded  wool  and  flax,  thus  manufactur- 
ing all  the  cloth  for  use  in  the  family.  Detroit 
was  the  nearest  spot  for  supplies  and  also  the  mar- 
ket for  the  greater  part  of  Michigan.  To  this 
point  the  settlers  journeyed  laboriously,  sometimes 
with  horses,  but  more  often  with  oxen.  Deer, 
wolves  and  other  wild  animals  were  plentiful.  The 
Powell  family  made  their  home  in  Sharon  Town- 
ship until  1858,  then  selling  out,  came  to  this 
county,  and  the  father  purchased  a  home  at  Grass 
Lake.  They  resided  there  two  years,  and  then 
Mr.  Powell  purchased  another  farm,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Grass  Lake.  There  he  spent  his  last 
days,  passing  away  August  13,  1865. 

Mrs.  Betsey  (Marvin)  Powell,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  was,  like  her  husband,  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  daughter  of  Jesse  Marvin, 
a  native  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Marvin  emigrated 
to  New  York  State  at  an  early  day,  settling  first  in 
Dutchess  County,  but  later  removed  to  Monroe 
County  and  purchased  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Og- 
den.  He  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  departed  this  life  at  her 
home  in  Grass  Lake  ATillage,  in  November,  1879. 
The  parental  household  consisted  of  four  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter,  Cordelia,  married 
Dexter  Dewey;  she  is  now  deceased.  Lewis  M. 
was  the  second    child;    Mary  became  the  wife  of 
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Judah  11.  McLean,  and  resides  at  Grass  Lake  ; 
Eliza,  Mrs.  Theodore  Price,  died  about  1861. 

Judge  Powell  was  the  only  son  of  his  parents, 
and  was  a  lad  of  seven  years  when  the  family 
came  to  Michigan  Territory.  He  attended  the 
schools  of  Sharon  Township,  and  was  stimulated 
in  his  exertions  to  obtain  an  education  by  his  hon- 
ored father,  who  erected  the  first  schoolhouse  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  The  structure  was 
built  of  logs  with  rude  wooden  benches  for  seats, 
a  fireplace  extending  nearly  across  one  end  of  the 
building  and  the  chimney  built  outside  of  mud 
and  sticks.  The  schoolhouse  on  Sundays  was  util- 
ized for  religious  services,  and  in  the  evenings 
frequently  by  debating  societies.  After  two  or 
three  years  it  was  destroyed  by  lire,  and  another 
structure  of  similar  proportions  and  style  was 
erected  upon  the  old  site.  Young  Lewis  in  due 
time  became  a  student  in  Grass  Lake  Academy, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  commenced  teach- 
ing a  district  school  in  what  is  now  Chelsea  Dis- 
trict, Sylvan  Township,  Washtenaw  County.  A 
year  later,  in  1847,  he  repaired  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  taught  in  the  schools  of  that  city  for 
three  years. 

In  the  meantime  Judge  Powell  emp!ojTed  his 
leisure  hours  in  reading  law,  obtaining  books  from 
the  office  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Henry  Snow.  In 
the  early  part  of  1850  he  returned  home,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  going  to  Louisiana,  engaged 
in  surveying  State  lands  and  remained  there  until 
May,  1851.  Then,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  re- 
turned to  Michigan  and  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  removal  to  Jackson,  in  December,  1857. 

Judge  Powell  assumed  marital  ties  January  2, 
1861,  being  wedded  to  Miss  Lovina  Polley.  This 
lady  was  born  in  Brockport,  Monroe  County,  N.Y., 
and  was  a  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Hannah  (Rem- 
ington) Polley,  who  spent  their  last  years  in  Mich- 
igan. There  were  born  of  this  union  two  children, 
namely:  George  and  Helen  May.  Mrs.  Powell 
departed  this  life  November  13,  1882,  and  Judge 
Powell  married  his  present  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Mary  Haight,  October  6,  1886. 
To  them  have  been  born  two  children,  Lewis 
M.  and  Lovina  A.    Mr.  Powell  cast  his  first  Presi- 


dential vote  for  Franklin  Pierce,  and  has  since 
maintained  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  becoming  a  resident  of 
Jackson,  Mr.  Powell  has  been  closely  identified 
with  her  social,  moral  and  educational  interests. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  City  School  Board 
and  was  City  Attorney  two  terms.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Jackson 
County,  and  two  years  later  was  elevated  to  the 
Probate  Judgeship,  which  position  he  held  four 
years.  In  1882  he  was  again  elected  City  Attor- 
ney, holding  the  office  two  years,  and  in  1884  was 
once  more  elected  Probate  Judge,  serving  four 
years.  Socially,  he  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge,  No. 
17,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Jackson  Chapter,  No.  3,  R.A.M., 
and  Jackson  Commandery,  No.  9,  K.  T. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  may  be  found  a  litho- 
graphic portrait  of  Judge  Powell,  whose  name  is 
prominent  in  the  list  of  representative  citizens  of 
Jackson  County.  The  Powell  family  occupies  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  home  on  East  Main  Street, 
and  number  their  friends  and  associates  among  the 
most  cultured  people  of  the  city. 


fif  OHN  N.  WINFIELD  is  classed  among  the 
foremost  of  the  substantial,  intelligent 
members  of  the  farming  community  of 
Leoni  Township.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  Michigan  for  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time 
has  brought  his  farm  to  its  present  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  improvement,  so  that  it  compares 
with  the  best  in  this  part  of  Jackson  County. 

Our  subject,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Starkey, 
Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  was  born  February  7,  1825. 
His  father,  Henry  Win  field,  was  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  was 
reared  by  a  farmer  in  his  native  State.  He  married 
in  New  Jersey,  Mary  Wilson,  a  native  of  the  State, 
becoming  his  wife,  and  soon  after  settled  in  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  a  pioneer.  He 
bought  a  tract  of  timber  land  in  the  town  of  Star- 
key,  and  built  there  a  log  house,  in  which  humble 
abode  our  subject  was  born.     In  1833  the  father 
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sold  his  possessions  in  that  place  and  removed 
with  his  family  to  Ontario  County,  locating  in  the 
town  of  Canadice  where  he  bought  forest- covered 
land,  of  which  a  few  acres  were  cleared,  and  he 
made  his  home  there  until  his  death  in  1844.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  also  spent  her  last  years  on 
the  home  farm  in  Canadice.  There  were  nine 
children  born  to  the  parents  of  our  subject,  and 
his  mother  had  one  child   by  her  former  marriage. 

The  son,  a  review  of  whose  life  is  recorded  on 
these  pages,  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  birth  until 
he  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  remaining  years 
of  his  childhood  were  passed  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Canadice.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
district  schools,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  began 
to  assist  his  father  in  his  work,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  latter's  death  he  took  charge  of  the  farm,  though 
he  was  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  he 
showed  himself  amply  competent  to  manage  affairs 
in  a  business-like  manner.  He  subsequently  bought 
the  interest  of  the  other  heirs,  and  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  old  homestead  until  1860.  In  that  year 
having  the  wisdom  to  see  the  especial  advantages 
that  the  State  of  Michigan  afforded  to  a  practical 
farmer,  he  resolved  to  locate  here,  and  settling  up 
his  affairs  in  ins  native  State,  he  crossed  the  line 
and  became  a  resident  of  this  commonwealth,  lo- 
cating at  that  time  on  his  present  farm  in  Leoni 
Township.  This  fine  farm,  pleasantly  situated 
three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  contains 
two  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  the  greater  part  im- 
proved and  in  pasture,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  desirable  estates  in  this  locality. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Winfield  has  not  been 
without  the  valuable  assistance  of  a  good  wife,  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  Coykendall  taking  place 
in  1845.  Mrs.  Winfield  is  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Starkey,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  her  pa- 
rents, Joel  and  Sallie  Coykendall,  were  pioneers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  have  four  children  living — 
Mary,John  F.,  Herbert  and  Asa.  Mary  married  R.  S. 
Towle,  of  Blackman  Township,  and  they  have  four 
children — Essie,  Wilber.  John  and  Ray.  John 
married  Lavinia  Critenden:  they  live  on  the  home 
farm,  and  have  one  child,  Ida.  Herbert  married 
Mary  Pierce;  they  reside  in  Dakota,  and  have  one 
child,  Ollie,     Asa  married  Etta  Wing,  and  lives  in 


Jackson.  Wilber  was  born  in  May,  1859,  and  died 
February  19,  1878,  being  killed  while  cutting  tim- 
ber, the  tree  falling  on  him.  Two  children  died 
in  infancy. 

Our  subject  has  proven  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  community,  for  besides  ma- 
terially assisting  in  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  Leoni  Township,  he  has  been  an 
influence  for  good  as  a  man  of  sound  sense,  un- 
swerving integrity,  and  kindly,  thoughtful  disposi- 
tion, which  makes  him  just  and  considerate  in  his 
dealings  with  others.  He  and  his  wife  are  actively 
identified  with  the  Christian  Church  in  Jackson  as 
two  of  its  most  consistent  and  valued  members, 
their  daily  lives  showing  the  genuineness  of  their 
religion. 


EORGE  WOOD,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  this  county,  has  been  the  privileged  wit- 
less of  its  growth  and  development,  and 
may  justly  feel  that  he  has  been  no  unimportant 
factor  in  assisting  it  to  its  present  condition.  A 
substantial,  reliable  man,  he  has  been  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  by  a  course  of  unflagging 
industry  and  economy,  has  gained  for  himself  a 
competence,  likewise  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow-men.  His  headquarters  comprise  a  finely- 
developed  farm  on  section  25,  Sandstone  Township, 
where  he  holds  no  secondary  position  among  its 
best  citizens. 

The  native  place  of  our  subject  was  Otsego 
Count}^,  N.  Y.,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  February 
14,  1826.  He  is  the  son  of  Jotham  and  Annie 
(Lincoln)  Wood,  who  were  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  father  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  about  1  786.  He  was  there  reared  to  man- 
hood, and  received  such  education  as  the  schools 
of  his  native  township  afforded.  When  starting 
out  for  himself,  he  was  located  for  a  time  in  Ver- 
mont, but  later  emigrated  to  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
of  which  he  was  a  resident  many  years.  The  par- 
ents were  married  in  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
and  there  were  born  to  them  seven  children,  four 
of  whom  are  living:  Jonathan  and  Charles  are  resi- 
dents of   Blackman  Township,  this  county;  Lin* 
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coin  lives  in  the  city  of  Jackson.  The  three  de- 
ceased were  named  respectively :  Jotham,  Semira, 
and  Joseph  C. 

Jotham  Wood  came  to  Michigan  Territory  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  and  secured  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  Government  land  in  Blackman 
Township,  also  one  hundred  and  sixtj^  acres  in 
Sandstone  Township,  paying  therefor  $1.25  per 
acre,  He  settled  in  Blackman  Township  prior  to 
the  time  of  even  wagon  roads,  when  Indians  and 
wild  animals  were  plentiful,  the  former  mostly  of 
the  Pottawatomie  tribe.  On  his  first  trip  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  oldest  son,  Jonathan.  They 
built  a  frame  house  32x20  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
prepared  for  cultivation,  ten  or  twelve  acres  of 
land  before  bringing  the  family  the  following  year. 
Theii  nearest  milling  place  and  depot  for  supplies 
was  Detroit,  to  which  place  they  traveled  labori- 
ously over  roads  which  at  times  were  almost  im- 
passable. Later  they  repaired  to  Ann  Arbor  for 
their  flour  and  provisions  until  a  mill  was  built  at 
Jackson.  The  story  of  their  pioneership  is  similar 
to  that  of  hundreds  of  others,  a  story  which  has 
been  often  detailed  in  this  volume.  Jotham  Wood 
after  a  well-spent  life,  died  at  the  old  homestead, 
February  26,  1862.  The  wife  and  mother  had  pre- 
ceded her  husband  to  the  silent  land,  her  death 
taking  place  August  10,  1  857,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

The  father  of  our  subject  belonged  to  the  old 
Whig  party  during  its  existence,  and  later  joined 
the;  Republicans.  He  was  prominent  in  local  af- 
fairs, and  served  as  Supervisor  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship two  terms — the  township  at  that  time  compris- 
ing the  present  bounds  of  Blackman  and  Summit 
Township,  likewise  the  city  of  Jackson. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  came  with  the  other 
members  of  the  f amity  to  Michigan  Territory  in 
the  spring  of  1831,  and  was  thus  reared  amid  the 
wild  scenes  of  pioneer  life.  He  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  farm,  and  when  reaching 
manhood,  started  out  on  his  own  account,  and 
cleared  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  for 
himself.  This  lay  in  Tompkins  Township,  of  which 
he  was  a  resident  about  fourteen  years.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  log  school  house  with 
puncheon  floor  and  slab  benches,  under  a  system  of 
instruction   corresponding  with  bis   surroundings, 


He  has,  however,  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties for  useful  knowledge,  and  by  keeping  abreast 
of  the  current  events  of  the  day,  has  become  a  well- 
informed  and  intelligent  man. 

After  perfecting  his  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  home  of  his  own,  Mr.  Wood  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife  and  helpmate,  Miss  Hannah  Houseman, 
to  whom  he  was  married  at  her  home  in  Blackman 
Township,  December  28,  1852.  Mrs.  Wood  was 
born  September  11,  1825,  in  Orleans  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Polly  (Lou- 
don) Houseman,  who  were  likewise  born  in  the  Em- 
pire State.  Her  maternal  ancestors  were  of  Holland 
stock,  and  her  paternal  grandfather,  George  House- 
man, emigrated  to  America  when  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen years,  and  in  time  to  have  a  hand  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Her  great  uncle,  John  Houseman, 
also  fought  in  that  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Col 
onists. 

In  1837,  Jacob  Houseman  set  out  for  Michigan 
with  his  family,  and  coming  to  this  county,  pur- 
chased two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Blackman 
Township,  on  section  29.  They  settled  in  the  woods 
being  the  first  to  locate  in  that  region,  and  lived 
there  until  about  1850.  Then  they  removed  to 
Ionia  County,  where  the  father  departed  this  life, 
October  14,  1860.  The  mother  had  died  in  this 
county  in  1843,  when  eompaiatively  a  young 
woman.  Their  family  comprised  ten  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  living:  Jane  is  the  wife  of  Paul  Steele, 
and  they  live  in  Ionia  County  ;  Mary  married  Will- 
iam Grant,  of  Spring  Arbor  Township;  Hannah, 
the  wife  of  our  subject;  Thomas  is  a  resident  of 
Iowa;  Sally,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Morrill,  lives  in  Black- 
man  Township,  this  countjr,  which  place  is  also 
the  residence  of  Alonzo;  Clarence  lives  in  Ionia 
County.  The  three  deceased  bore  the  names  re- 
spectively, of  Jacob,  George,  and  William.  The 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist 
Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  are  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, Jotham  J.,  and  Ella  S.,  the  latter  is  the  wife 
of  F.  M.  Dwelley,  of  Jackson  City.  After  their 
marriage,  they  settled  in  Tompkins  Township, 
where  they  lived  until  the  fall  of  1864,  and  then 
removed  to  their  present  farm.  This  comprises 
gne  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  of  well-tilled 
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land,  with  substantial  modern  improvements  which 
constitutes  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  estates  in 
Sandstone  Township.  Mr.  Wood  may  be  most  prop- 
erly named  a  self-made  man,  as  he  has  had  very 
little  assistance  in  his  struggle  at  gaining  a  compe- 
tence, while  he  has  preserved  the  integrity  which 
has  given  him  a  clear  conscience,  and  enabled  him 
to  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  conscious  that 
he  has  never  defrauded  any,  and  has  done  good  to 
his  fellow-man  as  opportunity  presented  itself.  A 
straight  Republican,  like  his  honored  father,  he  has 
filled  many  positions  of  trust,  and  has  served  as 
Township  Commissioner  in  each  of  the  townships 
where  he  has  lived.  The  cause  of  education  finds 
in  him  a  stanch  friend  as  well  as  does  every  other 
enterprise  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
people.  He  and  his  estimable  wife  are  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  early 
labors,  and  the  companionship  of  their  friends. 


OURTLAND  R.  PALMER,  There  is  not  a 
more  pleasant  or  attractive  home  within 
'J  the  limits  of  Napoleon  Township  than  that 
which  was  instituted  by  the  subject  of  this  notice 
and  his  amiable  and  estimable  wife.  They  represent 
the  substantial  and  reliable  elements  of  their  com- 
munity and  by  a  long  residence,  filled  in  with 
hospitality  and  kindly  deeds, have  thoroughly  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  good  will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Their  farm,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
acres  in  extent,  and  located  about  one-half  mile 
south  of  Napoleon,  with  its  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances is  looked  upon  with  an  admiring  eye  by 
all  who  pass  by  it;  and  he  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  invited  over  their  threshold,  meets  with  that 
cordial  welcome,  whether  he  be  friend  or  stranger, 
which  is  the  surest  evidence  of  birth  and  breeding. 
In  noting  the  career  of  a  useful  and  successful 
man,  we  naturally  revert  to  those  from  whom  he 
drew  his  origin.  Joshua  G.  Palmer,  the  father  of 
Courtland  R.,  was  born,  it  is  believed,  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  and  he  married  Miss  Esther  Randall, 
whom  it  is  known  was  a  native  of  that  place.  They 
left  New   England  soon  afterward   and  settled  in 


Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  whence  they  emigrated  to 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  some  time  in  the  '30s. 
Selecting  this  county  as  his  tramping  ground,  the 
elder  Palmer  took  up  a  large  tract  of  land — after 
having  made  several  visits  hither  in  search  of  a 
satisfactory  location.  After  a  residence  in  this 
county  of  a  few  years,  becoming  somewhat  dissatis- 
fied, he  returned  to  New  York  State,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  village  of  Canastota,  where  he  so- 
journed several  years.  Then  coming  back  to  this 
county,  in  1866,  he  finally  took  up  his  abode  with 
his  son,  our  subject,  where  he  died,  January  6,  1868. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  New  York  after  they  had  lived  in  this 
county  for  a  time,  and  died  there  June  15,  1849. 
Of  this  union  there  were  born  seven  children,  viz: 
Stephen  N.;  William  H.;  Polly  C;  Hannah  H.; 
Huldah  M.;  Courtland  R.  and  Martin  F.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Mrs.  Free- 
love  (Randall)  Kinney,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife  and 
she  died  at  the  residence  of  our  subject  in  Napoleon 
Township,  July  10,  1870. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  who  was  the  sixth  child 
of  his  parents, wras  born  in  Lennox,  Madison  Count}7, 
N.  Y..  October  14,  1833.  He  lived  there  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm  until  reaching  man's  estate  and  when 
twenty-three  years  old  accompanied  his  brother, 
Martin  to  this  county  and  lived  on  land  belonging 
to  his  father  about  two  years.  Then  returning  to 
Lennox,  N.  Y.,  he  sojourned  there  until  the  spring 
of  1863.  Returning  then  to  this  county  he  was  soon 
afterward  married  and  settled  on  the  farm  where 
he  has  since  lived.  The  maiden  of  his  choice  was 
Miss  Augusta  A.  Case  and  they  were  wedded  at 
their  home  in  Napoleon  Township,  May  3,  1863. 
Mrs.  Palmer  is  the  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Melissa 
(Horth)  Case,  who  were  natives  of  Washington 
County,  N.  Y". 

Mr.  Case  came  to  this  county  in  June,  1832, 
being  then  a  single  man  and  his  wife  soon  joined 
him,  after  which  they  were  married  and  settled  in 
Napoleon  Township.  Subsequently  they  removed 
to  Bunker  Hill,  Tngham  County.  Mr.  Case  while 
on  a  business  trip  to  AVashington  County,  N.  Yr., 
died  in  Hartford  that  county,  October  18,  1848. 
Subsequently  Mrs.  Case  was  married  to  Hiram  Con- 
verse; she  is  a  second  time  a  widow  and  now  makes 
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her  home  in  Lansing.  Of  her  first  marriage  there 
were  born  five  children,  viz:  Cordelia;  Mary  E. ; 
Augusta  A. ;  Lodeska  J.  and  Milton  H.  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer was  the  third  child  of  the  family,  and  was  born 
in  Bunker  Hill,  this  State,  March  15,  1841.  The 
children  of  her  union  with  our  subject  are  recorded 
as  follows:  Lewis  G.  was  born  July  10,  1864;  Wal- 
ter S.,  April  21,  1866;  Herbert  F.,  May  16,  1869. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Baptist  Church  and  our  subject,  politi- 
cally, is  a  sound  Republican.  He  is  quite  prominent 
in  local  affairs,  having  served  as  Supervisor  one 
term  and  as  Commissioner  of  Highways  for  several 
years.  All  the  projects  tending  to  the  general 
good  of  the  community,  socially,  morally  and  finan- 
cially, have  never  failed  to  receive  his  hearty  sup 
port.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whose  names  will  be 
honorably  remembered  long  after  they  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers, 


Alexander  a.  osier. 

WKJil    tablishment    in    Jackson    has    been 


No  business  es- 
more 
II  prosperous  from  its  beginning  than  the 
Home  Steam  Dye  Works,  of  which  the 
above  named  gentleman  is  the  proprietor.  They 
were  established  by  him  in  1882  and  starting  in  a 
small  way,  he  has  by  close  attention  to  his  business, 
and  by  reason  of  being  an  experienced  and  practical 
dyer,  had  a  steadily  increasing  custom  which  is 
now  bringing  in  a  good  income.  Mr.  Osier  has  all 
the  latest  and  best  improved  machinery  for  carry- 
ing on  his  business  successfully,  and  the  works, 
located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Milwaukee  and 
Liberty  Streets,  are  run  by  steam  power. 

Mr.  Osier  was  born  in  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1850.  His  father,  Jo- 
seph Osier,  who  died  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  was  a 
French  Canadian,  born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  a  gardener  by  occupation.  Ellen  (De  Cair) 
Osier,  the  mother  of  our  subject  was  also  a  native 
of  Canada,  who  removed  with  her  parents  to  Og- 
densburg, N.  Y.,  where  her  married  life  began. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1860,  young  Osier 
started  out  among  strangers  to  earn  his  own  living 


and  begin  a  career  for  himself.  He  found  employ- 
ment on  the  Erie  Canal  as  a  driver  on  the  tow 
path,  which  occupation  he  followed  six  seasons. 

After  quitting  the  canal  Mi\  Osier  went  to  Pine 
Valley,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked 
on  a  farm  during  the  summers,  attending  school 
winters,  making  his  home  with  J.  C.  Roberts.  Af- 
ter a  time  he  returned  to  his  mother's  home  at 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  County,  where  he  re- 
mained two^  years.  Hi;  next  went  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  learned  the  art  of  dyeing,  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  years.  In  1882  he  came  to 
Jackson,  Mich.,  and  started  in  business  with  the 
result  before  mentioned,  his  business  establishment 
now  being  well-known  throughout  the  city.  He 
dyes  all  kinds  of  goods— coats,  vests,  pantaloons 
and  dresses  of  all  kinds,  without  ripping— together 
with  all  goods  pertaining  to  men's,  women's  and 
children's  wear,  and  household  decorations.  Uni- 
forms of  all  kinds  are  cleansed  and  stains  removed 
from  them,  without  the  removal  of  gold,  silver  or 
other  facings.  At  the  home  of  the  bride,  in  Fow- 
ler, N.  Y.,  in  1876,  Mr.  Osier  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Ella  Lamb,  who  was  born  in  that 
city,  September  3,  1858,  and  there  educated  and 
reared  to  womanhood.  The  happy  home  over 
which  she  presides  with  grace,  has  been  blessed 
with  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Clare 
B.,  was  born  August  23. 1879,  and  Ray  Jay,  March 
30,  1884. 

Politically,  Mr.  Osier  is  a  stanch  Republican. 
He  and  his  wife  are  both  members  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


DIMOTHY  BENEDICT  ST.  JOHN  is  a  son 
of  a  pioneer  of  Jackson  County,  and  since 
$2>y  attaining  man's  estate  has  himself  borne  an 
honorable  part  in  advancing  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  county.  He  is  numbered  among  the 
prosperous  farmers  of  Leoni  Township,  where  he 
has  a  farm  that  in  point  of  cultivation,  general 
improvement,  and  productiveness,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  desirable  in  its  vicinity,  and  here 
he,  with  the  cheerful  aid  of  a  capable  wife,  has  es- 
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tablished  a  pleasant  home,  where  comfort  and  hos- 
pitality abound. 

Our  subject  comes  of  good  New  England  blood, 
and  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  country,  born 
March  17,  1825,  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  Fair- 
field County,  Conn.  His  father,  Zina  St.  John,  was 
born  in  the  same  county,  a  son  of  Samuel  St.  John, 
who  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  born  there.  The 
grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a  farmer,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Chloe  Weed,  was  also  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  The  father  of  our  subject 
was  reared  and  married  in  his  native  State,  and 
resided  there  till  1835,  and  in  that^year  he  became 
a  pioneer  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  starting 
from  his  old  New  England  home  with  a  team  and 
proceeding  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there 
going  on  the  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal  to  Buf- 
falo, and  thence  by  lake  to  Detroit,  and  from  that 
city  with  teams  to  Jackson  County,  this  last  stage 
of  the  journey  occupying  three  days.  He  found 
the  country  here  in  a  wild  condition,  with  deer, 
wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals  plentiful,  In- 
dians still  making  their  homes  in  the  forests,  and 
the  country  but  sparsely  settled  otherwise.  Mr.  St. 
John  located  in  what  is  now  Columbia  Township, 
entering  Government  land  there,  but  residing  on 
rented  land  in  a  slab  house  instead  of  building  on 
his  own.  There  were  no  railways  then,  and  all  the 
wheat  that  he  and  the  other  early  settlers  raised  was 
teamed  to  Adrian,  Monroe,  Detroit,  or  Toledo.  In 
1845  he  sold  his  land  there,  and  bought  wild  land 
in  Leoni  Township,  on  which  he  erected  a  suitable 
set  of  frame  buildings,  and  made  that  his  abiding 
place  until  his  death.  The  maiden  name  of  the 
mother  of  our  subject  was  Hannah  Gray,  and  she 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Gray,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  and  was  a  life-long  resident  of 
Connecticut. 

Ten  years  had  passed  over  the  head  of  our  sub- 
ject when  he  took  the  ever  memorable  journey 
from  his  New  England  birthplace  across  the  coun- 
try to  the  forest  wilds  of  Michigan,  and  here  he 
was  reared  under  the  influences  that  prevailed  in 
the  pioneer  days  of  Southern  Michigan.  He  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  hard  labors  of  the  farm  that 


were  not  then  lightened  by  machinery,  the  grain  and 
hay  being  all  cut  by  hand.  He  was  well  drilled  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  remaining  with  his  parents 
until  his  marriage,  when  he  bought  eighty  acres  of 
land  on  a  school  section  in  Leoni  Township.  His 
first  work  was  to  build  a  log  house,  in  which  he 
and  his  bride  commenced  their  wedded  life.  By 
dint  of  hard  labor  he  improved  about  fifty  acres 
of  land,  and  resided  on  it  until  1862,  when  he  sold 
that  property  and  purchased  the  place  that  he  now 
occupies.  There  was  a  log  house  on  the  land  at 
the  time,  which  he  has  since  replaced  by  a  neat  and 
more  commodious  residence,  besides  erecting  a  fine 
set  of  frame  outbuildings,  and  he  has  the  ninety- 
five  acres  comprised  in  his  farm  under  admirable 
tillage. 

In  his  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Gates,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1848,  Mr.  St.  John  secured  one  of  earth's 
rarest  blessings,  a  true-hearted,  devoted  wife,  and 
to  them  have  been  born  three  children — Smith 
G.,  the  eldest,  died  when  two  years  old;  Charlotte 
A.  and  S.  Edwin  are  both  married  and  well  settled 
in  life.  Charlotte  married  Ivester  Young,  and 
they  have  four  children — Fred  L.  Carrie  M.,  Alace 
A.  and  Floyd  H.  Edwin  married  Annie  Young, 
and  they  have  two  children — Lewis  E.  and  Ward  B. 

Mrs.  St.  John  was  born  in  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  her  father,  Increase  Sumner  Gates,  being  a 
native  of  Conway,  Mass.  His  father,  Aaron  Gates, 
is  also  thought  to  have  been  born  in  that  State. 
He  removed  from  there  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
and  became  a  pioneer  of  the  town  of  Phelps.  On 
the  farm  that  he  cleared  from  the  forest  wilds  his 
death  occurred  at  a  good  old  age.  Mrs.  St.  John's 
father  was  six  years  old  when  his  parents  removed 
to  New  York.  He  was  reared  in  Ontario  County, 
and  after  marriage  went  to  live  in  Chautauqua 
County,  buying  a  tract  of  timber  land  there,  and 
building  a  log  house  for  the  shelter  of  his  family, 
that  humble  abode  being  the  birthplace  of  Mrs. 
St.  John.  He  aided  the  pioneers  among  whom  he 
settled  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  county 
by  clearing  and  improving  a  farm.  In  1839  he 
sold  his  property  and  came  to  Michigan,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  three  children,  making  the 
entire  journey  from  Chautauqua  County  to  Jack- 
son County  with  ox  teams,  bringing    their   house- 
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hold  goods  along,  and  for  four  long  weeks  they 
were  on  the  road.  Mr.  Gates  located  on  a  tract  of 
wild  land  on  section  9,  on  what  is  now  Leoni  Town- 
ship, building  a  log  shanty,  with  a  slab  roof  for 
temporary  shelter,  replacing  it  later  with  a  substan- 
tial hewed  log  house,  and  in  that  home  resided 
until  his  death,  February  4,  1854.  The  maiden  name 
of  his  wife  was  Louisa  Kinney.  She  was  born  in 
Phelps  Township,  N.  Y.,  and  died  on  the  home 
farm  in  this  township,  in  September,  1879,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  She  was  a  notable  housewife, 
and  an  expert  spinner  and  weaver,  and  made  the 
cloth  for  her  family.  She  was  the  mother  of  five 
children:  Mary,  Israel,  Charlotte,  Charles  S.  and 
Susan  Rebecca,  the  latter  two  twins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John  are  very  fine  people, 
pleasant,  intelligent,  and  abounding  in  all  those 
qualities  that  make  them  good  and  trusty  neighbors 
and  true  friends,  and  they  are  very  highly  regarded 
by  the  entire  community.  Sincere  and  earnest 
Christians,  they  are  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  which  finds  in  them  liberal  supporters  and 
active  workers.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  St. 
.John,  formerly  a  Whig,  has  been  a  Republican 
since  the  formation  of  the  party. 


&  HESTER  R,  HARRINGTON.     This  sturdy 
veteran,  who  is   approaching  the  seventy- 

^  eighth  year  of  his  age,  bears  the  distinction 

of  being  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  this  county, 
coming  within  its  borders  before  the  time  of  canals 
or  railroads  and  enduring  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  on  the  frontier.  In  company  with  his  excel- 
lent wife  he  built  up  a  home  from  the  wilderness, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  unflagging  industry  trans- 
formed a  portion  of  the  timbered  land  into  the 
beautiful  farm  which  they  now  own  and  occupy. 
This  is  finely  situated  on  section  8,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  good  buildings,  forest  and  fruit  trees 
and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  modern 
rural  home.  Mr.  Harrington  is  now  retired  from 
active  labor,  and  in  reviewing  the  scenes  through 


which  he  has  passed  during  a  long  and  worthy  life, 
may  justly  feel  that  the  world  is  better  for  his  hav- 
ing lived  in  it. 

The  subject,  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1812.  When  he  was  four 
years  old  his  father  removed  to  Genesee  County, 
that  State,  where  Chester  R.  was  reared  to  manhood 
and  where  he  continued  to  live  until  setting  out 
for  Michigan  in  October,  1831.  He  was  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  unmarried  and 
with  life  all  untried  before  him.  He  had  very  lit- 
tle capital,  not  sufficient  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land, 
but  employed  himself  as  a  farm  laborer  until  he 
could  accomplish  this,  and  he  selected  a  part  of 
that  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies  and  which 
has  therefore  been  in  his  possession  for  the  long 
period  of  forty-six  years.  When  taking  up  his 
residence  upon  it  his  neighbors  were  few  and  far 
between,  the  country  round  about  being  peopled 
principally  by  Indians  and  wild  animals.  He  com- 
menced farming  with  crude  implements  and  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  distant  market,  to  which  he 
and  his  neighbors  journeyed  laboriously  overland 
with  ox-teams.  The  transformation  which  he  has 
witnessed  during  the  years  which  have  followed 
have  been  such  as  to  gladden  his  eyes  and  in  which 
he  has  borne  no  unimportant  part.  Every  man 
who  developed  a  homestead  from  the  wilderness  is 
worthy  of  having  his  name  handed  down  to  poster- 
ity, and  Mr.  Harrington  not  only  did  this  but 
proved  himself  a  kind  and  accommodating  neigh- 
bor and  a  useful  member  of  the  community. 

The  marriage  of  Chester  R.  Harrington  and 
Miss  Julia  A.  Godfrey  was  celebrated  at  the  bride's 
home  in  Jackson,  February  13,  1833.  Their  life 
has  been  a  peculiarly-  happy  one,  absolutely  free 
from  disputes.  Love  and  affection  has  character- 
ized their  whole  wedded  life.  Mrs.  Harrington 
was  born  in  Batavia,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  March 
26,  1814,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Miriam 
(Wright)  Godfrey,  who  were  natives  of  New  York 
The  father  died  in  New  York  and  the  mother  in 
Jackson.  Mrs.  Harrington  came  to  Michigan  with 
her  mother  and  other  members  of  the  family  about 
1831,  and  their  experience  in  the  pioneer  times  was 
similar  to  that  of  their  neighbors.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrington  after  their  marriage  began  the  journey 
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of  life  together  on  the  little  farm  which  has  now 
assumed  the  proportions  of  two  hundred  acres.  In 
due  time  there  were  born  to  them  eight  children, 
only  four  of  whom  are  living:  Jerome  is  married 
and  living  in  Jackson;  Flavell  is  married  and  a 
farmer  in  this  township;  Frances  is  the  wife  of  By- 
ron Foote;  the}^  also  live  in  Summit  Township. 
Chester  R.,  Jr.,  is  married  and  farming  the  home 
place;  one  child  died  in  infancy  and  the  others  de- 
ceased are  Henrietta,  Louisa  and  Ella. 

Mr.  Harrington  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote 
for  Jackson  and  has  always  remained  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  Democratic  party.  During  his  younger 
years  he  held  some  of  the  school  offices  but  has 
never  been  ambitious  for  political  preferment.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harrington  identified  themselves  with  the 
Baptist  Church  many  years  ago,  and  with  this 
church  their  children  are  also  connected.  The 
family  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  and 
the  Harrington  homestead  stands  as  a  monument  of 
all  that  is  worthy  and  of  good  repute. 


^gYBUSV.FRE 

I!  is  presented  a 

^^&y    gentleman,  wt 


YRUS  V.  FRENCH.  On  the  opposite  page 
a  lithographic  portrait  of  this 
rho  has  lived  in  Brooklyn  and 
vicinity  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  Jackson  County  since  1838. 
He  now  makes  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  somewhat  re- 
tired from  the  more  active  duties  of  life.  His 
upright  character,  good  citizenship  and  cordial 
manners  are  highly  valued  by  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  In  the  department  of  engineer- 
ing, to  which  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
since  attaining  to  manhood,  he  has  become  proficient, 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  business  and 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  ability. 

In  politics,  Mr.  French  is  a  Democrat,  stanch  and 
true.  He  has  occupied  the  position  of  City  Mar- 
shall, and  socially,  belongs  to  Blue  Lodge  No.  169, 
in  which  he  has  filled  the  various  Chairs,  and  is  also 
a  member  of  Chapter  No.  90,  both  of  Brooklyn.  He 
was  a  mere  child  when,  in  1838,  he  came  to  this 
county,  hav'ng  been  born  August  20,  1833,  in 
Berkley,  Mass.     His  early  education  was  received 


in  the  schools  of  his  district,  and  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen, he  commenced  to  learn  engineering.  Be- 
tween the  years  1851  and  1853  he  ran  an  engine 
on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road. In  1875  he  put  the  engine  in  the  Brooklyn 
gristmills  and  operated  it  for  some  time,  being  for 
two  years  a  partner  in  the  business. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  and  establish 
a  Southern  Confederacy  had  been  the  means  of 
armed  strife  but  a  few  months,  wrhen  Mr.  French 
became  a  member  of  the  Union  Army,  enlisting 
September  1,  1861,  in  Company  C,  First  Michigan 
Light  Artillery,  his  commanding  officer  being  Capt. 
Dees,  of  Detroit.  The  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  of  the  West  under  Gen.  Sherman,  their 
first  notable  engagement  being  before  Corinth. 
They  afterward  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Iuka, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta, 
Nashville  and  Savannah,  and  many  other  conflicts 
less  widely  known,  though  not  less  dangerous  to 
life.  In  every  engagement  Mr.  French  conducted 
himself  as  became  a  man  of  valor  and  patriotism, 
winning  not  only  the  admiration  of  his  comrades 
but  also  the  respect  of  his  superior  officers.  He 
fortunately  escaped  wounds,  although  he  became 
nearly  deaf  as  the  result  of  working  over  the  guns 
and  as  a  rammer.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his 
army  life  he  acted  as  artificer. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  French  took  place  in 
Liberty  Township,  this  county,  his  companion  on 
that  interesting  occasion  being  Miss  Adelia  Nich- 
olas, a  native  of  New  York.  At  an  early  age  she 
accompanied  her  parents  (now  deceased)  to  Michi- 
gan, where  she  grew  to  womanhood,  making  her 
home  in  Liberty  Township  until  her  marriage. 
Her  death  occurred  at  her  home  January  1,  1875, 
when  about  forty  years  old.  Religiously,  she  was 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  She  bore 
her  husband  two  children  :  Dora,  the  wife  of  Frank 
Goodwin,  who  lives  on  a  farm  in  Tacoma,  Wash, 
and  Vernon,  who  resides  in  Berkley,  Mass.,  with 
his  uncle,  Larston  French. 

Mr.  French  contracted  a  second  matrimonial  al- 
liance in  Branch  County,  where  he  became  the 
husband  of  Miss  Frances  Kinyon.  She  was  born 
in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1848,  to 
A.  W.  and  Hannah   (Purdy)   Kinyon,  also  natives 
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of  the  Empire  State.  They  were  reared  and  mar- 
ried in  Chenango  County,  and  afterward  lived  on 
a  farm  in  Onondaga  County,  whence,  in  1852,  they 
came  to  Michigan  locating  in  Slierwood  Township, 
Branch  County.  The  land  upon  which  they  settled 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Kinyon  from  the  Government 
in  1833,  and  held  by  him  until  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval to  it.  He  died  there  in  1880,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.  His  widow  is  yet  living,  and 
should  she  be  spared  till  September,  1890,  will  be 
seventy  years  of  age.  They  were  well  respected 
citizens  of  Branch  County,  where  their  daughter 
was  reared  and  educated,  remaining  under  the  pa- 
rental roof  until  her  marriage.  She  has  borne  her 
husband  one  child,  a  daughter,  Nettie. 

The  father  of  him  whose  name  initiates  this 
sketch  was  Vernon  French,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Massachusetts,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner  at  a  suitable 
age.  He  took  for  his  wife  Miss  Bethsheba  Hatha- 
wa3^,  who  was  reared  and  educated  at  Berkley, 
being  of  New  England  parentage  and  ancestiy. 
Mr.  French  followed  his  trade  in  his  native  State 
until  1837,  when  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  Mich.,  trav- 
eling to  Detroit  in  the  usual  manner,  and  thence 
on  foot  to  his  destination.  Here  he  worked  until 
the  following  Spring,  then  returning  to  the  Bay 
State,  brought  his  wife  and  two  children  to  the  new 
home,  where  they  resided  ten  years.  The  husband 
and  father  then  purchased  a  small  farm  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  town,  abandoned  work  at  his 
trade  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  passed  from 
time  to  eternity,  April  12,  1885,  being  nearly  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age.  His  widow,  wrho  is  now 
past  her  threescore  years  and  ten,  is  living  on  the 
old  homestead,  with  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Car- 
oline Stacy.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  in  which  belief  her  husband  also  rejoiced. 

The  father  of  Vernon  French  and  grandfather  of 
our  subject  was  Capt.  Samuel  French,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  sea  captain  for  many  years. 
In  the  pursuits  of  his  chosen  avocation  he  visited 
many  countries,  including  the  West  Indies,  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  many  other  foreign  shores. 
He  could  speak  seventeen  languages,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  communicate  with  the  various  races  and 
tribes  whom  he  encountered.     On  more  than  one 


occasion  he  was  attacked  by  pirates,  but  got  along 
with  them  so  well  as  to  escape  unharmed.  He  was 
once  captured  by  a  Portuguese  man-of-war  but  his 
ability  to  communicate  with  officers  and  crew  in- 
sured his  release.  He  spent  his  last  days  on  shore, 
dying  in  Berkley,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years. 


LARENCE  A.  ELLIOTT,  a  well-known  far- 
mer  of  Napoleon  Township,  owns  and  ope- 

ijj)  rates  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres 
of  good  land,  giving  his  entire  attention  to  the  pur 
suits  of  agriculture.  He  has  a  fine  set  of  build- 
ings, and  is  a  man  of  enery  and  push— one,  who 
having  begun  life  without  means,  and  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources,  has  climbed  up  to  a  good 
position,  socially  and  financially.  His  home  is  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  excel- 
lent wives,  Mrs.  Elliott  having  been  the  most  effi- 
cient helpmate  of  her  husband  in  his  labors  and 
undertakings.  Their  property  is  located  on  section 
32,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  desirable  estates  in 
Napoleon  Township. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  eldest  child  of 
his  parents,  Daniel  and  Loretta  (Rose)  Elliott,  who 
were  natives  of  New  York  State,  where  they  were 
reared  find  married,  and  whence  they  came  to  Mich- 
igan at  an  early  day.  Mr.  Elliott  died  in  1854, 
but  the  mother  is  still  living,  making  her  home  in 
Denton,  Wayne  County,  Mich.  The  parental  fam- 
ily consisted  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  born  in  Ypsilanti,  this  State,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1846,  and  lived  there  until  reaching  man- 
hood, attending  the  common  schools,  and  becoming 
familiar  with  the  various  pursuits  of  farm  life. 
With  the  exception  of  one  year  in  which  he  was 
employed  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  he  carried  on 
farming  during  his  stay  in  Washtenaw  County.  He 
left  there  in  April,  1874,  and  for  twelve  years 
thereafter  engaged  in  the  flour  and  feed  business  at 
Jackson.  In  the  meantime,  in  company  with  oth- 
ers, he  put  up  a  llouring-miil,  which  was  known  as 
the  Jackson  City  Mills,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected until  coming  on  his  farm.  He  came  to  Na- 
poleon Township  in  July,  1884,  settling   upon  his 
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present  homestead.  Here  be  has  a  fine  set  of  build- 
ings, and  is  prosecuting  agriculture  after  the  most 
modern  and  approved  methods. 

The  wife  of  our  subject  was  in  her  girlhood  Miss 
Delia  Ben  ham,  and  they  were  united  in  wedlock 
May  8,  1872,  at  the  bride's  home  in  Ypsilanti. 
Mrs.  Elliott  was  born  in  Washtenaw  County,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1840,  and  is  the  second  child  of  Milo 
and  Nancy  (Coe)  Benham,  who  were  natives  of 
New  York,  and  are  now  residing  in  Michigan. 
Their  family  consisted  of  six  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living  and  residents  of  Michigan.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elliott  there  has  been  born  one  child  only,  a 
daughter,  Grace  E. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  are  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Elliott 
has  held  the  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Steward.  In 
politics  he  is  a  sound  Republican,  and  has  held  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  six  years.  He 
takes  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  county,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 
representative  citizen,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  all  who  know  him. 


<jjp^)RASTUS  PHERDUN.  .In  the  annals  of 
jfc^]  Sandstone  Township,  none  of  the  pioneers 
/!' — 4  made  for  themselves  a  more  worthy  record 
than  he  with  whose  name  we  introduce  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  February,  1822,  in  Dela- 
ware County,  N.  Y.,  and  departed  this  life  at  his 
home  in  Sandstone  Township,  May  16,  1888.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  and  Charlotte  Pherdun, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  Monroe  County,  this 
State,  when  a  lad  of  nine  or  ten  years.  Mr.  Pher- 
dun developed  into  manhood  on  the  frontier,  and 
was  married  in  September,  1843,  to  Miss  Betsey 
Huntley.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  The  daughter  died  when 
about  three  and  one-half  years  old,  and  one  of  the 
sons,  CharJes  B.,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  eight 
years.  The  only  surviving  child  is  John,  a  resi- 
dent of  Sandstone  Township. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pherdui; 
settled  on  the  farm,  which  the  latter  now  owns  and 


occupies.  This  was  transformed  from  its  primitive 
to  its  present  condition,  largely  through  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Pherdun,  who  was  a  man  of  great  industry, 
laboring  early  and  late  until  he  had  accumulated  a 
a  competence.  He  learned  the  cooper's  trade  in 
his  younger  years,  which  he  followed  considerably 
until  quite  late  in  life.  He  was  a  man  highly  re- 
spected in  the  community,  and  served  two  terms  as 
Treasurer  of  Sandstone  Township.  Politically,  he 
was  a  stanch  Democrat,  decided  in  his  views,  and 
one  not  easily  turned  from  his  convictions  when  he 
was  assured  he  was  right.  He  held  a  worthy  place 
in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  his  remains  were 
laid  to  their  last  rest  with  the  solemn  services  of 
the  brotherhood.  Honest  and  upright  in  his  trans- 
actions, none  could  point  to  a  dishonorable  act  of 
which  Erastus  Pherdun  was  ever  guilty. 

Mrs.  Betsey  (Huntley)  Pherdun  was  born  Au- 
gust 24,  1823,  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  (Lighthall) 
Huntley,  who  were  natives  respectively  of  Ben- 
nington County,  Yt .,  and  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
the  father  born  on  the  17th  of  May,  1780.  Before 
their  marriage,  they  emigrated  to  New  York  State, 
and  thence  in  1835,  to  this  county.  After  coming 
to  this  county,  Mr.  Huntley  purchased  a  tract  of 
Government  land  in  Sandstone  Township,  several 
hundred  acres,  including  that  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Pherdun,  and  in  the  care  and  cultivation  of  this  he 
occupied  himself  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  called  hence  about  1861.  The  mother's  death 
preceded  that  of  her  husband  several  years. 

The  Huntley  family  included  six  children,  only 
two  of  whom  are  living,  there  being  besides  Mrs. 
Pherdun,  her  sister,  Rhoda,  Mrs.  Tunnicliff,  also  a 
resident  of  Sandstone  Township.  The  Huntley 
family  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  and  endured  many 
hardships  and  privations  in  their  efforts  at  build- 
ing up  a  homestead,  and  accumulating  a  compet- 
ence. Mr.  Huntley,  politically,  was  a  Democrat, 
a  man  of  sound  principles,  and  one  looked  up  to 
in  his  community.  Mrs.  Pherdun,  like  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  could  be  given  only  limited  ad  van 
tages,  pursuing  her  early  studies  in  her  native 
State.  She  remained  under  the  parental  roof  until 
leaving  it  to  become  mistress  of  her  own  home. 
She  was  the  efficient  helpmate  and  sympathizing 
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companion  of  her  husband  in  his  labors  and  strug- 
gles, and  enjoys  the  friendship  and  association  of  a 
large  number  of  the  people  among  whom  she  has 
lived  so  many  years. 


^sJ^iU 


ra^ELSON  I.  PETERSON.  In  noting  the  pio- 
[|  11)  neer  settlers  of  Sandstone  Township  the 
lii^  name  of  Mr.  Peterson  deservedly  occupies 
a  place  in  the  front  rank.  A  man  of  large  means, 
industrious,  active  and  enterprising,  he  has  been  no 
unimportant  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
county  and  here  has  expended  the  labors  of  a  life- 
time, here  also  investing  his  hard-earned  capital. 
He  is  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  this 
part  of  the  county  and  is  numbered  among  its 
leading  citizens. 

A  native  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Peter- 
son was  born  November  28,  1834,  and  is  the  son  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Collamer)  Peterson,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  also  been  born  in  the  Empire  State. 
The  paternal  ancestors  were  of  Scotch  extraction, 
while  the  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  families 
of  Connecticut,  in  which  State  he  was  born.  He 
e mi o- rated  at  an  early  day  to  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  there  spent  his  last  days. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  reared  in  his  na- 
tive county  and  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
common  school.  He  learned  the  art  and  science  of 
farming,  although  his  father  was  a  wool  n  manu- 
facturer, who  died  when  Nelson  I.  was  a  lad  of  nine 
years.  Since  a  boy  of  ten  Mr.  Peterson  has  practi- 
cally made  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  emi- 
o-rated  to  Michigan  in  1856,  sojourning  in  this 
county  a  few  months,  then  went  to  Illinois  and  was 
a  resident  of  Chicago  a  year  and  a  half,  running  on 
the  Northwestern  Railroad  between  Chicago  and 
Janesville,  Wis.,  as  engineer,  he  having  been  an 
engineer  in  New  York  before  coming  West.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  he  came  back 
to  this  county  and  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  the  land  constituting  his  present  farm,  pay- 
ing  therefor  $12.50  per  acre.  Forty  acres  of  this  had 
been  partially  cultivated  but  the   balance  of  the 


land  was  in  its  primitive  condition.  The  exercise  of 
industry  and  perseverance  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  brought  the  whole  to  a  productive  condition. 
When  first  settling  on  this  farm,  Mr.  Peterson 
lived  in  a  log  house  16x20  feet  in  dimensions  for  a 
number  of  years  and  then  put  up  the  present  line 
residence.  This  is  flanked  by  convenient  barns  and 
outhouses,  while  around  it  is  a  goodly  assortment 
of  fruit  and  shade  trees  and  the  other  embellish- 
ments and  necessary  comforts  of  life.  Mr.  Peter- 
son avails  himself  of  modern  machinery  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  land  and  keeps  himself  posted 
upon  the  best  methods  of  agriculture. 

The   subject   of  this  notice  was  first  married,  in 
Summit  Township,  September  2,  1858,  to  Miss  Ann, 
daughter  of  Jackson  and  Lucy  (Raymond)  Crouch. 
Of  this  union  there  were  born  nine  children,  six  of 
whom  are  living,  namely:  Ada  M.,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
G.  C.  Rhines,  of  Houston,  Minn.;  Collamer,  Frank, 
Roy,  Berten,  Edna,  and  three  deceased.     The  lat- 
ter were  Thomas  S.,  Willie  and  Ella  J.     Mrs.  Ann 
Peterson  departed   this  life  at  the  homestead  April 
21,  1887.     Mr.  Peterson  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage June  2,  1888,  with  Mrs.  E.  R.  Waite,  widow 
of  Daniel  C.  Waite  of  this  county,  and  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Peterson's  first  wife.     The  present  wife  of  our 
subject   was  born  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  June 
2,  1834.     Her    mother    died    in    Jackson   County, 
Mich.     She  wTas  a  native  of  New  York  State,  while 
Mr.  Crouch  was  born  in  Connecticut.     They  came 
to  this   county   about  1857  and  settled  among  the 
early    pioneers    of  Summit  Township.     Daniel  C. 
Waite,  the   first  husband   of  Mrs.  Peterson,  was  a 
native  of  NewT  York,  and  they  were  married    Octo- 
ber 30,  1851.     Of  this  union  there  were  born  three 
children,  only   two  of  whom  are  living,  John  J.  a 
residMt   of    Summit    Township,  and   Eva  A.,  the 
wife  of  Frank  Fowler,  of  Spring   Arbor  Township. 
The  deceased  is  Clara,  who  died  when  seven  years 
old.  Mr.  Waite  came  with  his  family  to  this  county 
about   1858  or  1859  and  settled  upon  land  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Summit  Township.     This  now  lies 
in   the  suburbs  of  Jackson,  comprising  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  acres  and  is  valuable  prop- 
erty.    Mr.  Waite  was  an  invalid  for  about  twenty- 
two  years   and  departed  this  life  March  28,  1886. 
For  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres 
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of  land  upon  Mr.  Waite  settled  he  paid  a  trifle  less 
than  $21  per  acre.  His  live  stock  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  oxen,  a  cow  and  a  pig.  Although  unable  to 
do  much  manual  labor,  he  was  a  good  manager  and 
after  a  few  years  the  Waite  family  were  in  very 
good  circumstances.  Mr.  Waite  was  a  man  greatly 
respected  in  his  community,  being  honest  and  up- 
right in  his  dealings,  intelligent  and  industrious, 
and  his  death  was  not  only  mourned  by  his  imme- 
diate family  but  the  entire  community. 

Politically,  Mr.  Peterson  is  a  straight  Republican 
and  although  frequently  solicited  to  accept  various 
local  offices,  has  steadily  declined  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities attached  thereto.  His  circumstances 
have  materially  changed  since  the  time  when  he 
followed  the  plow  and  an  ox-team,  striving  to  bring 
a  tract  of  new  land  to  a  state  of  cultivation.  His 
fortunes  have  mended,  together  with  those  of  his 
adopted  county,  in  whose  growth  and  development 
he  has  borne  no  unimportant  part.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Jackson,  to  which  he  contributes  liberally,  and 
he  is  regarded  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  uni- 
formly gives  his  support  to  every  worthy  enter- 
prise. His  first  wife  was  an  invalid  for  seventeen 
years,  which  naturally  involved  great  expense  and 
care.  Mrs.  Peterson  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  her  youth,  of  which  she  still 
remains  a  consistent  member. 


EWIS  L.  FOWLER.  One  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly equipped  farms  in  Hanover  Township 
Jiy^  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  above  named 
gentleman,  and  it  affords  a  striking  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  unflagging  industry 
and  zeal,  when  backed  by  intelligence  and  good 
judgment.  The  farm  comprises  three  hundred 
acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  first-class  land,  and  is 
located  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Horton.  The 
residence,  which  was  erected  in  1872  at  a  cost  of 
over  $3,000,  is  both  tasteful  and  commodious,  in 
its  internal  furnishing  and  arrangement  doing  credit 
to  the  taste  of  the  lady  who  presides  over  it.  Three 
fine  barns,  a  wind-mill  and  various  necessary  sheds 


and  other  buildings  have  been  put  up  by  Mr. 
Fowler  who  still  retains  an  active  oversight  of  the 
estate,  although  it  is  cultivated  by  his  sons. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
Joshua  Fowler,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  became 
a  resident  of  Moravia,  Cayuga  County,  about  the 
year  1812.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  his  son  Joshua,  who  was  born 
May  8,  1803.  Joshua  Fowler,  Jr.,  married  Mahala 
M.  Lester,  who  was  born  in  Dutchess  County  in 
1806,  and  they  remained  in  the  Empire  State  until 
1848.  They  then  came  to  Michigan,  settling  in 
Hanover  Township,  this  county,  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Hanover  Village.  There  the  father 
died  in  1860,  the  mother  surviving  until  March  24, 
1874.  The  family  comprised  eleven  sons  and 
daughters,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living. 

Lewis  L.  Fowler  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth 
in  the  parental  family,  his  eyes  having  opened  to 
the  light  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1830. 
He  received  a  good  district-school  education  in  his 
native  State,  whence  he  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Michigan  when  eighteen  years  old.  He  remained 
under  the  parental  roof  until  he  was  of  age,  when 
he  started  in  life  for  himself  empty  handed.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1850,  he  took  unto  himself  a  com- 
panion in  life,  and  the  first  year  after  his  marriage 
he  worked  a  farm  on  shares.  The  second  year  he 
was  hired  by  the  month,  his  wages  being  $13,  and 
his  employer  Mr.  E.  Dodd.  He  then  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land  on  section  23,  Pulaski  Township, 
built  a  log  house  and  began  clearing  and  breaking 
up  the  land.  There  he  remained  until  the  fall  of 
I860  when  he  traded  for  a  portion  of  the  place 
which  he  now  occupies,  to  which  he  removed  in 
March,  1861.  The  farm,  which  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  acres,  was  in  a  semi-wild 
state,  the  improvements  upon  it  being  a  frame 
house  and  a  barn  that  was  much  better  built  than 
the  dwelling. 

When  he  took  possession  of  this  place  Mr.  Fow- 
ler was  in  debt  over  $1,900,  $1,000  of  which  was 
drawing  interest  at  ten  per  cent.  Within  four  years 
this  indebtedness  was  paid  up  in  full,  and  during 
this  time  Mr.  Fowler  also  sent  a  substitute  into 
the  Union  army  at  a  cost  of  $750,  although  he  was 
never  drafted  and  there  was  no  legal  occasion  for 
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his  doing  so.  It  was  not  long  before  twenty -five 
acres  were  added  to  the  estate,  and  in  1 882  an  ad- 
ditional forty  was  purchased.  The  ninety-nine 
acres  known  as  the  Marshall  Fisher  farm  were  added 
to  it. in  1888,  making  up  the  fine  acreage  which  has 
been  before  noted  and  upon  which  such  marked 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  estate  is  de- 
voted to  general  farming  and  to  the  raising  of 
standard  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  lady  who  has  shared  in  all  Mr  Fowler's  joys 
and  sympathized  in  all  his  discouragements,  assist- 
ing him  by  every  means  in  her  power  for  nearly 
forty  years,  was  in  her  girlhood  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Meachem.  She  is  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  thir- 
teen children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living,  and 
was  born  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  March  30, 
1833.  Her  parents,  Lyman  and  Mercy  (Goodspeed) 
Meachem,  were  born  in  the  same  county  in  which 
she  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light,  and  became  resi- 
dents of  Ohio  in  1842.  Two  years  later  they  came 
to  Michigan,  settling  in  Pulaski  Township,  this 
county,  where  the  mother  died  in  1851.  Mr. 
Meachem  returned  to  the  Empire  State  and  died  at 
Dunkirk  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  by  which 
his  back  was  broken,  and  was  buried  there. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler  four  children  have  been 
born:  Walter  married  Miss  Lucy  Porter  and  lives 
in  the  same  section  as  that  in  which  his  father's 
home  is  located;  he  is  the  father  of  two  children. 
Lester  married  Miss  Hettie  A.  Williams  and  has 
two  children;  he  lives  on  section  10,  and  operates 
the  farm  of  his  father.  Adelia  E.,  wife  of  Albert  I. 
Ayres,  resides  on  section  15;  Charles  A.  married 
Miss  Ella  S.  Rhoades,  who  has  borne  him  three  chil- 
dren; his  home  is  on  section  21.  Each  of  the  sons 
received  from  his  father,  in  the  fall  of  1888,  a  deed 
for  forty  acres  of  land,  and  all  have  made  their 
homes  near  the  home  nest.  As  all  are  intelligent 
and  honorable,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  their  par- 
ents to  have  them  settled  so  near  their  own  home, 
and  they  enjoy  the  close  association  with  their 
daughter  who  also  lives  near. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  a  Mason,  holding  membership  in 
Hanover  Lodge,  No.  293,  at  Horton,  in  which  he  is 
now  one  of  the  Stewards,  having  previously  held 
the  offices  of  Junior  Warden  and  Senior  Deacon. 
He  holds  a  demit  from  Chapter  No,  3,  and  from 


Commandery  No.  9,  at  Jackson;  he  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange  at  Horton  and  was  Overseer  in  it 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  been  Treasurer  of 
the  school  district  for  years  and  has  also  held  the 
position  of  Moderator.  He  likewise  served  his 
neighbors  as  Overseer  of  Highways.  Interested, 
as  all  American  citizens  should  be,  in  the  political 
issues  of  the  day  his  sympathy  is  given  to  the 
Democratic  part}r,  with  which  he  votes  on  national 
questions,  although  in  local  elections  he  votes  for 
the  best  man  irrespective  of  party. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  con- 
sidered by  him  as  only  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  in  various 
lines  of  thought,  and  by  reading,  observation  and 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  he  has  accumulated 
a  varied  fund  of  information.  He  is  a  man  of  lib- 
eral ideas  and  one  whose  means  are  being  used  to 
make  more  pleasant  and  comfortable  the  pathway 
of  himself  and  his  dear  ones.  Last  fall  he  made  a 
pleasant  trip  to  California,  spending  a  month  and 
visiting  his  brother,  Charles  C.  Fowler,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Monterey  County  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  westward  journey  was  performed  over 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  leturn  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  thence  to 
Ft.  Worth,  to  Kansas  City  and  home.  He  has  made 
three  trips  to  the  old  homestead  in  New  York, 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  youthful  memories  and 
association. 


S^S 


HARLES  H.  LEWIS,  M.  D.  A  continuous 
practice  of  nearly  twenty- four  years  in  the 
ij  city  of  Jackson  has  fully  established  Dr. 
Lewis  as  a  successful  and  reliable  member  of  the 
medical  fraternity  of  this  county.  From  his  birth 
his  interests  have  centered  here,  he  being  a  native 
of  Concord,  where  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
light  November  10,  1840.  His  early  education 
was  conducted  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city  and 
when  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  he  emerged 
therefrom  prepared  for  college.  He  attended  the 
Commercial  College  in  Jackson  one  year  and  at 
the  expiration  of  this  time,  going  East,  became  a 
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student  of  the  State  University  at  Burlington,  Vt..  j 
where  he  remained  two  years,  with  the  exception  j 
of  a  few  weeks  spent  in  teaching  a  country  school  j 
at  North  Jay,  N.  Y.  ! 

In  1860,  young  Lewis,  returning  to  the  West, 
entered  the  Michigan  State  University  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor and  taking  the  classical  course  was  graduated 
two  years  later.  Afterward  he  spent  a  year  in  the 
chemical  labratory  and  in  1863  entered  the  medical 
department,  remaining  three  years  and  being  grad- 
uated in  1866.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Jackson,  remaining  here  until  the 
spring  of  1870.  He  then  removed  to  Chicago,  but 
only  remained  there  until  the  following  December 
and  we  next  find  him  in  Union  City,  Branch 
County,  this  State.  He  remained  there  until  1873, 
then  returned  to  Jackson,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  a  resident. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Lewis  and  Miss 
Mary  Barry  was  celebrated  at  the  bride's  home  in 
Ann  Arbor,  August    29.    1866.     Mrs.  Lewis    was 
born  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Major  R.  J.  and  Sarah  (Moseley)  Barry,  who  weie 
natives  of  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  respect- 
ively.     The    father    is    deceased  and  the  mother 
is  living  in  Oakland,  Cal.     There  were  born  of  this    | 
marriage  two  children  only,  a  son  and  a  daughter,    | 
Edward  R,   and   Sara  C.      The  son,  a   promising   j 
young  man  who  has  inherited   much  of   the  talent   | 
of  his   father,  is   now  a  student   in    the   Michigan    j 
University  at    Ann  Arbor.     Sarah    C.  remains  at   j 
home  with  her  parents.     Dr.  Lewis,  politically,  is  a   j 
sound  Republican  and  his  religious  views  coincide   j 
with  the  doctrines   of  the  Congregational  Church.    I 
He  belongs  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.     In  the  year    1889  and   for  the 
session  of  1890,  he  was   chosen  President  of   the 
Medical    Alumni    Association    of   Michigan    Uni- 
versity. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Lewis  who  was  born  in  Hampton,  Washington 
County,  N.Y.,  July  16,  1796.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Edward  Lewis,  Sr.,  was  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion and  removed  from  New  York  to  Fairhaven, 
Rutland  County,  Vt.,  and  from  there  later  came  to 
♦Michigan  during  the  early  settlement  of  Jackson 


County.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  which 
afterward  grew  up  the  town  of  Concord,constructed 
a  home  from  the  wilderness  and  there  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  son,  Edward,  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  to  secure  an  education, 
and  when  a  young  man  commenced  teaching  school, 
following  the  profession  in  Fairhaven  and  at 
Black  Rock,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  From  the  latter 
place  he  walked  home  to  Vermont,  traversing  on 
foot  the  entire  length  of  the  Empire  State.  Later 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
paying  his  way  through  college  by  teaching,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
Castleton  College  in  1825.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  town  of  Benson 
where  he  sojourned  until  1829,  then  removed  to 
Fairhaven  and  practiced  there  with  unqualified 
success  until  1835.  Then,  on  account  of  his  wife's 
failing  health  he  resolved  upon  emigrating  to  the 
West,  and  selling  out  his  business,  came  to  Michi- 
gan during  its  territorial  days.  The  removal  was 
made  via  the  Champlain  and  Erie  Canals  to  Buffalo, 
and  thence  by  the  lakes  to  Detroit,  whence  they 
proceeded  by  team  overland  to  this  county.  They 
located  near  the  small,  but  flourishing  village  of 
Concord,  when  the  country  around  was  a  howling 
wilderness,  teeming  with  deer,  bear,  wolves,  and 
other  wild  animals.  Detroit,  then  a  mere  village 
on  the  lake,  was  the  nearest  market  and  depot  for 
supplies. 

The  elder  Lewis  entered  from  the  Government 
several  large  tracts  of  land,  some  of  it  for  himself 
and  some  for  parties  in  the  East.  He  followed 
agriculture  two  years,  then  began  operating  a  flour- 
ing-mill  at  Concord.  Later  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  that  place,  but  in 
1843  changed  his  residence  to  Jackson  where  he 
built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  He  was  a 
very  benevolent  man,  especially  kind  to  the  poor 
to  whom  he  gave  his  services  without  recompense, 
and  in  fact  acted  the  part  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
until  called  hence.  He  rested  from  his  earthly 
labors  on  January  1,  1867,  mourned  not  only  by 
his  immediate  family,  but  by  the  entire  community, 
as  one  whose  place  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill. 
Identifying  himself  with  the  Congregational  Church 
in   his  youth,  he  served  as  a  Deacon  in  Vermont 
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and  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  after  his 
settlement  in  Jackson.  He  was  an  Abolitionist 
from  the  start  and  until  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  Whig  party  was  one  of  its  most  ardent  adher- 
ents. Later  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Caroline  Davey.  She  was  born  in  Fairhaven, 
Vt.,  and  accompanying  her  husband  to  the  West, 
died  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  August  5,  1848,  when 
comparatively  a  young  woman.  Only  four  of  the 
eight  children  comprising  the  parental  family  lived 
to  mature  years,  and  the}^  still  survive.  Willard 
C.  is  Cashier  of  the  Peoples'  National  Bank  at 
Jackson ;  Caroline  married  George  I).  Walcott  and 
lives  in  Jackson;  Lucy  D.  is  a  resident  of  Jackson; 
Charles  H.  completes  the  list  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family. 


<  t^-— .^-_gj^- — ■ — — ■ — — -  ^..^  _ . ,  ^ 

c^apIMRI  M.BARBER,  in  point  of  settlement 
/I/  the  oldest  citizen  of  L'eoni  Township,  where 
/**—£)  he  owns  and  manages  a  fine  farm,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  Jackson  County 
materially,  socially  and  morally;  has  taken  part  in 
its  public  life,  and  is  well-known  and  greatly  re- 
spected throughout  Southern  Michigan.  He  claims 
Royalton,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  as  his  birthplace, 
September  18,  1816,  being  the  date  of  his  birth. 
His  fattier,  Benedict  Barber,  was  born  in  Vermont, 
and  after  attaining  manhood  among  the  hills  of  his 
native  State  he  went  to  Canada,  and  was  there 
married  to  Laura  McNall.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Uriah  McNall,  a  native  of  Canada,  born  of  Scotch 
parentage.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Royal- 
ton,  and  casting  his  lot  with  its  pioneers,  cleared  a 
tract  of  timber  land,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  improved  a  part  of  the  farm. 

After  marriage  Mr.  Barber  accompanied  his 
father-in-law's  people  to  New  York,  the  removal 
beiug  made  with  teams,  and  he  bought  a  tract 
of  land  from  the  Holland  Purchase  Company,  in 
Royalton,  and  in  the  forests  built  a  log  house,  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  our  subject.  There  were  no 
nails  or  sawed  timber  used  in  its  construction,  and 


the  roof  was  made  of  split  shakes,  held  in  place  by 
weight  poles;  boards  were  split  to  make  the  door 
and  floor,  and  wooden  pins  were  used  instead  of 
nails.  In  1822  the  father  died  in  his  pioneer 
home,  and  his  community  was  deprived  of  a  good 
and  useful  citizen.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was 
left  with  three  children  to  care  for,  the  youngest 
being  but  three  months  old.  She  married  a  second 
time,  in  1825,  becoming  the  wife  of  James  H.  Otis, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  and  a  pioneer  school  teacher 
in  Royalton.  Previous  to  his  marriage  he  had 
bought  a  tract  of  land  in  Lockport,  and  there  he 
and  his  family  made  their  home  till  1829,  when 
the}'  returned  to  Royalton,  where  he  purchased  a 
part  of  the  farm  on  which  our  subject  was  born. 
They  resided  there  till  1831,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  sought  greener  fields  and  pastures  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  coming  thither  by  the  way  of 
Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  from  there  by  lake  to  De- 
troit on  the  steamer  "Henry  Clay,"  arriving  in  the 
latter  city  after  a  long  voyage  of  thirteen  days, 
double  the  time  that  it  takes  the  fast  ocean  steam- 
ers of  to  day  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  Detroit 
Mr.  Otis,  having  brought  a  team  with  him,  hired 
two  others  to  convey  his  family  and  household 
goods  to  Jackson  County.  The  route  lay  through 
a  wilderness,  and  from  Ann  Arbor  there  was  noth- 
ing but  an  Indian  trail  for  a  road,  and  deer,  bears, 
wolves,  wild  turkeys  and  other  game  at  times 
crossed  the  path  of  the  travellers.  Mr.  Otis  took 
up  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Leoni  Township, 
the  surrounding  country  being  sparsely  settled,  and 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  price  be- 
ing $1.25  an  acre.  There  were  no  railways  here  for 
some  years,  and  Dexter,  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
wras  the  nearest  milling  point,  while  Detroit  was 
the  nearest  depot  for  supplies.  Mr.  Otis  built  a 
house  on  his  land,  which  included  the  northwestern 
quarter  of  section  2,  on  the  present  site  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Leoni.  He  was  active  in  aiding  the  devel- 
opment of  the  township,  and  his  death,  on  his 
homestead,  was  a  loss  to  the  community,  and  its 
material  interests  were  affected.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  survived  hei  husband  a  number  of 
3'ears,  dying  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Winans,  in  Leoni.  The  three  chil- 
dren of  her  first  marriage   were:     Zimri  M„  our 
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subject;  Isaac,  who  died  in  1818;  Julia  A.,  widow 
of  Oliver  Winans,  now  residing  in  California.  By 
Iter  second  marriage  she  had  six  children,  namely: 
Sophia,  James,  Uriah,  George,  Herman  and    Mary. 

Zimri  Barber  was  fifteen  years  old  when  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Michigan,  and  here  he  grew  to 
manhood  amid  the  pioneer  influences  that  prevailed 
in  Jackson  County,  and  in  such  a  life  he  acquired 
a  strong,  bold,  self-helpful  character.  He  remained 
an  inmate  of  the  parental  household  till  he  was  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  then  returned  to  his  native 
State.  After  three  years  he  came  back  to  Jackson 
County,  and  in  1835  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpen- 
ter, and  soon  became  a  millwright  also,  and  fol- 
lowed that  calling  some  years,  acquiring  great  skill 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  he  as- 
sisted in  building  many  of  the  first  mills  in  South- 
ern Michigan.  In  1842  he  resumed  farming,  buying 
his  father's  farm.  He  erected  a  comfortable  house 
thereon,  and  took  his  mother  and  her  family  to  care 
for.  But  eighteen  acres  of  land  were  cleared  at 
the  time  of  his  purchase,  and  he  went  to  work  vig- 
orously to  clear  the  rest  of  it.  In  January,  1850, 
he  started  for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  hoping 
to  better  his  fortunes  in  that  Eldorado  of  the  dar- 
ing and  venturesome.  Going  by  the  way  of  the 
isthmus,  while  waiting  there  for  a  steamer  he  ac- 
cepted the  fine  position  offered  him  by  the  Pacific 
Company  to  take  charge  of  their  lumber  yard,  and 
to  do  their  carpenter  work.  He  remained  in  their 
employ  two  years,  and  then  continued  his  journey 
to  California,  where  he  mined  with  varying  suc- 
cess three  years.  In  1855  he  gathered  together 
his  savings  and  set  his  face  homeward.  After  his 
arrival  he  resumed  agricultural  pursuits,  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  county  ever  since. 

The  year  following  his  return  to  these  parts,  Mr. 
Barber  took  unto  himself  a  wife  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  (Burkhart)  Tinker,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam and  Eliza  Burkhart,  and  widow  of  Lawrence 
Tinker.  She  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  January  1, 
1821,  and  died  in  the  home  of  her  husband  Febru- 
ary 12,  1879.  Her  life  record,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  in  which  she 
well  sustained  the  relations  of  daughter,  wife, 
mother  and  friend,  shows  her  to  be  a  woman  of 
great  worth,  good  understanding,  and  keen  sensi- 


bilities, whose  every  act  was  prompted  by  a  true 
heart,  and  these  traits  endeared  her  not  only  to 
her  household,  but  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and 
made  her  a  valued  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Of  the  five  children  born  to  our 
subject  and  his  wife  two  are  now  living:  Fred 
Claude  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and 
is  Express  Agent  at  Leoni;  Flora  May  is  deceased; 
Kate  Adell  married  Barry  Chappell,  and  resides 
with  her  father.  In  the  kindness  of  their  hearts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barber  adopted  and  reared  Albert 
Barber,  the  only  son  of  a  brother  of  our  subject 
who  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  he 
now  resides  in  a  home  of  his  own  near  by. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has,  in  a  life  which  has 
reached  its  evening,  nobly  discharged  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  in  his  family  relations,  and  as 
a  neighbor  and  a  citizen,  with  characteristic  fidelity 
and  manliness.  He  has  regulated  his  affairs  with 
admirable  judgment  and  sound  discretion,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  prudence,  forethought  and  untiring 
zeal  he  long  ago  placed  himself  in  good  circum- 
stances. He  has  performed  a  useful  part  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  He  was  at  one 
time  Supervisor,  representing  his  town  on  the 
County  Board  for  two  years,  and  was  twice  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  Leoni.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Society,  was  once  a  Director  of  the  society,  and 
also  Secretary,  and  is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Jackson  County  Pioneer  Society.  Ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  party  he  has  been  a  true  Repub- 
lican. He  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  member  of  the 
Methodiet  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  faithfully 
served  it  as  Trustee  and  Steward   for   many  years. 


Tip^ICHOLAS  D.  CRAWFORD.  Next  in  im- 
I  ))  I)0rtjance  to  the  early  pioneers  are  their 
!ii<^53  children,  most  of  whom  are  worthily  wear- 
ing the  mantle  of  their  honored  sires.  The  subject 
of  this  notice,  one  of  these,  was  born  in  this  town- 
ship, December  9,  1839,  and  is  the  son  of  Zeba 
and  Asenath  (Crouch)  Crawford,  both  of  whom 
were   natives  of   Steuben    County,  N.  Y.      Zeba 
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Crawford  emigrated  to  Michigan  Territory  about 
1835,  and  took  up  the  land  upon  which  his  son, 
Nicholas  D.,  now  resides,  and  which  is  located  on 
section  13,  Sandstone  Township.  He  purchased 
over  two  hundred  acres  from  a  Mr.  Nickerson,  and 
first  put  up  a  shanty,  in  which  he  lived  for  a  time 
and  until   he  could   build  a  substantial  log  house. 

The  family  occupied  the  latter  many  years,  and 
then  the  father  of  our  subject  built  the  present  fine 
residence  which  is  the  admiration  of  the  country 
around. 

Zeba  Crawford  occupied  the  above-mentioned 
comfortable  dwelling  many  years  previous  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  June  23,  1875,  at  Jackson, 
to  which  place  he  had  removed.  The  mother  sur- 
vived her  husband  nearly  thirteen  years,  dying 
November  15,  1888,  after  having  reached  the  ripe 
old  age  of  over  eighty  years.  They  had  endured 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life,  living  far  from 
mill  and  market  in  a  country  which  had  but  re- 
cently been  the  home  of  the  Indian  and  still 
abounded  in  wild  animals.  Father  Crawford  for 
many  years  was  not  able  to  own  a  team  of  horses, 
doing  his  plowing  and  hauling  with  oxen.  Patience 
and  perseverance,  however,  in  due  time  brought 
their  reward,  and  they  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  toil,  and  to  see  their  children  grow  up  lo 
useful  and  honored  citizens  and  comfortably  settled 
in  life. 

To  Zeba  and  Asenath  Crawford  there  were  born 
seven  children,  the  record  of  whom  is  as  follows: 
Minerva  J.,  the  eldest  born,  became  the  wife  of 
David  Lane,  and  is  a  resident  of  Leona  Township; 
Electa  A.  is  the  wife  of  Chester  Taylor,  of  Jackson; 
Elizabeth  married  M.  Richardson,  and  went  with 
him  to  California;  Salmon  Z.  is  a  resident  of  Black- 
man  Township;  Nicholas  D.,  our  subject,  was  the 
next  in  order  of  birth;  Adelia  is  the  wife  of  Mason 
Richmond,  of  Michigan  Center;  Marcus  D.  is  liv 
ino-  in  Sandstone  Township.  Zeba  Crawford, 
politically,  was  in  early  life  a  member  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  and  after  its  abandonment  identified 
himself  with  the  Republicans.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  of  sound  common  sense,  and  was 
frequently  solicited  to  fill  the  local  offices,  but  in- 
variably declined.  In  the  early  days  he  frequently 
drove  his  team  to  Ann  Arbor  to  dispose  of   his 


wheat  and  bring  back  his  flour.  He  enjoyed  an 
extended  acquaintance  throughout  the  county, 
where  he  had  hosts  of  friends. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  reared  to  manhood 
under  the  parental  roof,  receiving  a  limited  degree 
of  book  learning  in  the  primitive  school.  He  as- 
sisted in  developing  the  new  farm,  and  literally 
grew  up  with  the  country,  being  an  eye  witness  of 
its  transformation  from  a  wilderness  to  the  abode 
of  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  people.  He  also 
has  a  right  to  feel  that  he  has  assisted  in  bringing 
it  to  its  present  condition,  and  no  man  is  more 
vitally  interested  in  all  that  concerns  its  material 
welfare. 

Mr.  Crawford  remained  a  bachelor  until  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  then  brought  a  bride  to  the  old 
roof-tree,  being  married  April  6,  1869,  to  Miss 
Isabel  Moe,  at  the  bride's  home  in  this  township. 
Mrs.  Crawford  is  likewise  a  native  of  this  county, 
and  was  born  September  18,  1849.  Her  parents 
were  Ira  and  Harriet  (Dunham)  Moe,  the  former 
of  whom  is  deceased.  Mrs.  Moe  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  was  married  to  Charles  Champlin, 
who  is  also  deceased.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moe  there 
were  born  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a 
son,  Hiram  F.,  is  a  resident  of  Jackson;  Adelia  is 
the  wife  of  Elias  Pierce,  of  Sandstone  Township. 
Mrs.  Crawford  was  the  youngest  born.  A  more 
detailed  history  of  the  family  will  be  found  in  the 
sketch  of  Hiram  S.  Moe,  of  Sandstone  Township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  are  the  parents  of  four 
children — Maude,  who  died  when  two  years  old; 
Rolla  N.,  Ira  M.  and  Ethel  A.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  two  years  spent  in  Blackman  Town- 
ship, Mr.  Crawford  has  resided  on  his  farm  since 
his  birth.  Besides  this  he  owns  a  finely-improved 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  which  are  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, and  the  balance  in  Blackman.  In  the  building 
up  of  their  elegant  home  he  has  been  ably  assisted 
by  his  intelligent  and  capable  wife,  who  has  stood 
bravely  by  his  side  through  storm  and  sunshine, 
and  done  her  share  in  all  respects  in  accumulating 
a  property  and  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Crawford,  politically,  is  a  sound 
Republican,  although  in  the  local  elections  he  aims 
to  support  the  men  whom  he  considers   best  quail- 
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field  for  office,  irrespective  of  party.  He  is  con- 
nected with  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  keeps 
himself  thoroughly  posted  upon  current  events, 
uniformly  giving  his  encouragement  and  support 
to  the  enterprises  calculated  to  benefit  the  people, 
socially,  morally  and  financially. 


*-%£^*85<^ 


jRADLEY  B.  ANDERSON,  M.  D.  A  bio- 
&  graphical  Album  of  Jackson  County  would 
be  incomplete  if  within  its  pages  was  not 
v^§^  found  a  sketch  of  the  above  named  gentle- 
man, who  has  a  high  standing  among  the  profes- 
sional men  of  Jackson  and  an  extensive  practice  in 
the  city  and  vicinity.  He  is  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  was  the  recipient  of  excellent 
educational  advantages  and  acquired  an  extended 
knowledge  of  other  branches  before  taking  up  the 
study ;of  medicine,  which  he  carried  on  systemati- 
cally and  thoroughly,  becoming  well-versed  in  the 
science  of  Therapeutics,  and  having  since  applied 
his  theoretical  knowledge  to  excellent  advantage, 
acquiring-  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  diseases. 

It  is  believed  by  all  students  of  human  nature 
that  the  ancestry  and  early  training  and  surround- 
ings of  men  exert  such  an  influence  over  their  lives 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  former  gives  one  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  latter; 
therefore  a  few  lines  regarding  the  progenitors  of 
our  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  sketch. 
His  father,  John  W.  Anderson,  was  born  in  New 
York,  and  having  been  left  an  orphan  at  a  very 
early  age,  was  reared  by  an  uncle  at  West  Point. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner  in 
Niagara  County,  whither  he  went  when  a  young 
man  and  where  he  sojourned  laboring  at  his  trade 
until  1837.  He  then  came  to  the  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan, accomplishing  the  journey  via  the  Lake  to 
Detroit  and  thence  by  stage  through  a  sparsely 
settled  country  where  the  roads  were  so  poor  that 
the  passengers  were  obliged  to  walk  a  part  of  the 
way.  He  located  in  Albion,  Calhoun  County,  but 
after  spending  four  or  five  years  there  employed  at 
his  trade,  bought  a  tract  of  land  near  Parma,  Jack- 


son County,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
After  spending  about  ten  years  there,' he  sold  and 
bought  property  in  Concord  Township,  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  in  "tilling  the^soil  until  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  he  sold  and  removed  to  Parma. 
Thence  he  subsequently  went  to  Tekonsha,  Calhoun 
County,  in  which  place  he  resided  until  his  death. 
His  widow-  is  now  living  with  her  children,  of  whom 
she  has  reared  four.  She  was  born  in  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  Sherman  and  Ann  'Merrills,) 
Beecher,  and  was  christened  Eliza  A.  Her  children 
are,  our  subject;  Frances,  the  wife  of  Julius  Clapp, 
of  Parma;  Henry,  who  lives  in  the  same  place,  and 
Ann,  who  married  Charles  Ferguson  of  Jackson. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  notice 
was  born  in  Albion,  Calhoun  County,  Mich.,  No- 
vember 16,  1841,  and  after  receiving  an  elementary 
education  in  the  district  schools  entered  Albion 
College,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  his  parents  changed 
their  place  of  residence.  In  1861,  he  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  and  worked  at 
the  same  until  1865,  in  February  of  which  year  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  Ninth  Michigan  Infantry, 
joining  his  regiment  at  Chattanooga  and  serving 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  receiving  his  dis- 
charge with  the  regiment  in  September,  1865. 

Returning  to  his  home,  Mr.  Anderson  resumed 
work  at  his  trade  but  ere  long  abandoned  it  for  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  in  1874  attended  medical  lec- 
tures at  Detroit  Homcepathie  Medical  College.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Tompkins 
Township,  this  county,  and  after  acquiring  some 
practical  experience  continued  his  studies  with  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  use  which  was 
hereafter  to  be  made  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
students  who  combine  practice  with  theory.  The 
young  doctor  attended  lectures  at  Pulte  College, 
Cincinnati,  and  later  at  Hahnemann  College,  Chi- 
cago, being  graduated  from  the  latter  in  the  class 
of  1879-80,  after  which  he  located  in  Jackson, 
where  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  practice  and  a 
highly  creditable  reputation  for  skill  in  his  chosen 
profession. 

The  lady  in  whom  Dr.  Anderson  found  united 
the  qualities  which  he  desired  in  a  life  companion 
was  Miss  Amelia  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
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and  Martha  A.  (Barrett)  Town,  and  the  rites  of 
wedlock  were  celebrated  between  them  May  16, 
1872.  Mrs.  Anderson  possesses  the  intelligence  and 
culture  which  fit  her  for  the  companionship  of  one 
of  the  Doctor's  intellectual  attainments,  together 
with  the  estimable  character  which  exerts  a  strong 
influence  for  good  over  those  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact.  She  has  borne  her  husband  four  chil- 
dren, named  respectively:  Frederick,  Birdie,  War- 
ren and  Jessie. 

Dr.  Anderson  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  The  Doctor  has  always  been 
a  temperance  man  and  an  advocate  of  temperance 
principles.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Tekonsha  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.;  belongs  to  Edward 
Pomeroy  Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.,  to  Parma  Lodge, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Homeopathic 
State  Medical  Society.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republi- 
can. 


FREDERICK  M.  FOSTER.  A  high  rank 
among  the  deserving  citizens  of  Jackson  is 
that  held  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
may  well  be  classed  as  a  pioneer  resident  of  the 
town,  where  he  first  made  his  home  in  May,  1842, 
and  with  whose  business  interests  he  has  been  iden- 
tified as  a  manufacturer  and  a  professional  man  for 
many  years.  He  comes  of  a  line  of  patriotic  and 
reliable  citizens,  his  grandfather  Foster  having  held 
a  Lieutenants  commission  during  the  Revolution, 
and  his  father  having  been  engaged  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

Moses  Foster,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  or  near  Boston,  Mass.,  and  accompanying  his 
parents  to  Vermont,  where  their  last  years  were 
spent,  he  was  married,  in  Guilford,  to  Miss  Betsey 
Goodwin,  and  removed  to  Bridport,  where  he  car- 
ried on  his  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  In  1820  he 
changed  his  location  to  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  established  a  shop  which  he  carried  on  some 
years,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his 
son  in  Madison,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  and  there 
died  when  sixty-nine  years  old.  The  most  promi- 
nent engagement  in  which  he  took  part  in  the  War 
of  1812,  was  the  battle  at  Plattsburg,  N,  Y.     His 


wife  also  died  at  the  home  of  their  son  Willard,  in 
Madison,  Ohio,  breathing  her  last  when  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age.  The  family  of  this  worthy 
couple  comprised  nine  sons  and  daughters. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Bridport,  Addison  County,  Vt.,  July 
27,  1813,  and  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his  ex- 
istence in  his  native  State,  the  remainder  of  his  life 
until  manhood  being  passed  in  New  York,  whereas 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  do  so  he  began  work- 
on  his  father's  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
went  to  Rochester,  and  spent  a  year  as  helper  in  an 
edge-tool  factory,  after  which  he  returned  to  Crown 
Point  for  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months,  and  then  en- 
tered an  edge-tool  factory  in  Honeoye  Falls,  where 
he  learned  to  finish  tools,  and  where  he  remained 
until  1837.  He  then  paid  his  first  visit  to  Michi- 
gan, spending  the  winter  traveling  in  Oakland  and 
Macomb  Counties,  and  visiting  Jackson  in  the 
spring.  Returning  to  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  he 
resided  there  a  few  months,  after  which  he  entered 
an  ax  factor}^  at  Seneca  Falls,  where  he  remained 
employed  until  May,  1842. 

At  that  date  Mr.  Foster,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Henry,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pumps  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  in  connection  with 
this  business  established  the  first  machine-shop  in 
the  city.  The  brothers  continued  in  business  to- 
gether until  1846,  when  he  of  whom  we  write  sold 
his  interest  to  his  brother,  and  himself  opened  a 
daguerreotype  gallery.  After  conducting  the  latter 
business  in  this  place  for  some  time,  Mr.  Foster 
wan  located  in  different  places,  including  Niles, 
Mich.;  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  and  Madison,  Ohio;  but 
in  1849  he  returned  to  Jackson,  took  up  the  study 
of  dentistry,  and  has  since  been  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  this  place,  where  he  has  carried  on  his  pro- 
fession for  many  years. 

Mr.  Foster  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
companion,  with  whom  he  was  united  September 
23,  1839,  was  Miss  Lucinda  Lumbard,  who  was 
born  at  Honoeye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1817.  Her  father, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Lumbard,  commanded  a  company 
in  the  War  of  1812.  After  a  few  years  of  wedded 
happiness  Mrs.  Lucinda  Foster  was  called  hence,  in 
June,  1844,  leaving  one  son,  who  met  his  death  by 
accident  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  August  18, 
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1859,  when  nineteen  years  of  age.     In  September, 

1849,  Mr.  Foster  contracted  a  second  matrimonial 
alliance,  choosing  as  his  bride  Miss  Harriet  M. 
Cook,  who  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows  until  July, 
1881,  when  she  breathed  her  last.  She  was  born  in 
Madison,  Ohio,  August  12,  1817,  was  a  daughter 
of  Erial  and  Phoebe  (Turner)  Cook,  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  had  many 
friends  in  the  community  where  she  had  so  long 
made  her  home.  Of  the  three  children  whom  she 
bore  to  our  subject,  one  died  in  infancy;  Sarah  is 
the  wife  of  Morrison  Allen,  and  with  them  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  makes  his  home;  Horace  M. 
married  Carrie  Russell,  has  one  child — Hazel — and 
is  a  resident  of  Jackson. 

The  substantial  brick  structure  which  is  the  pres- 
ent home  of  Mr.  Foster  was   purchased   by  him   in 

1850.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  throughout  his  long  life  has  made  a  record 
among  his  fellow-men  as  an  upright  and  honorable 
man  and  citizen.  Politically,  he  has  always  been 
a  Democrat.  In  1844  he  joined  the  Odd  Fellows, 
and  at  different  times  has  held  all  the  offices  of  the 
Subordinate  Lodge;  one  year  was  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
one  year  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  State,  and  seven 
years  Grand  Representative  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  for  the  jurisdiction  of 
Michigan.  About  1850  he  joined  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge, 
and  also  of  the  Commandery  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  as  a  Knight  Templar  is  well  known  among  the 
fraternity  in  this  section.  He  has  held  the  offices  of 
Supervisor,  Alderman,  Recorder  and  Treasurer  of 
the  city  of  Jackson. 


W  EMUEL  C.  TOWNSEND.  Among  the 
I  (73)  business  enterprises  of  Jackson  none  prob- 
jjL-^S  ably  are  more  familiarly  known  than  Town- 
send's  Real  Estate  Exchange,  which  deals  in  farms 
and  city  property,  hotels,  factories  and  timbered 
land.  The  proprietor,  with  whose  name  we  intro- 
duce this  sketch,  has  his  office  in  the  Union  Block 


and  presents  a  picture  of  a  self-made  man  who, 
from  a  modest  beginning,  has  climbed  up  to  a 
good  position  socially  and  financially.  There  is  no 
question  that  some  men  are  better  adapted  to  one 
calling  than  another,  and  in  his  real-estate  business 
Mr.  Townsend  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  A 
No.  1  man,  having  a  full  understanding  of  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  conduct  it.  He  also 
carries  on  a  thriving  loan  and  insurance    business. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  a  native  of  this  State,  and  was 
born  October  27,  1849,  in  Litchfield,  Hillsdale 
County.  His  father,  Warren  Townsend,  was  a 
prominent  farmer  and  stock-raiser  of  Hillsdale 
County,  to  which  he  removed  from  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.  Warren  Townsend  was  born  in 
the  Empire  State  and  was  there  married  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Crocker,  a  native  of  Livingston  County, 
and  the  daughter  of  Lemuel  Crocker,  who  was  of 
Holland-Dutch  ancestry.  The  father  of  our  subject 
departed  this  life  at  his  homestead  in  Hillsdale 
County,  December  13,  1889;  the  mother  is  still 
living.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
Robert  Townsend  by  name,  was  a  New  Englander 
by  birth  and  an  Englishman  by  descent. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  his  native  town,  attending  the  public  schools 
and  he  entered  Albion  College  where  he  took  a 
business  course  and  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1867,  after  having  been  under  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction  from  the  noted  Prof.  Mayheu.  Upon 
leaving  college  Mr.  Townsend  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  State  Superintendent  of  the  Mutual  Be- 
nevolent Association  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which 
position  he  held,  operating  in  that  State  for  four 
years.  Then  at  Minneapolis  he  engaged  in  the  real- 
estate  business,  having  his  office  in  the  Seneca 
Block  on  Nicollet  Avenue,  and  transacting  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  business.  He  remained 
there  until  the  fall  of  1882,  when  he  returned  to 
Albion,  this  State,  and  became  interested  in  real 
estate  which  he  had  purchased  during  his  stay  in 
Minnesota.  He  opened  an  office  and  remained  in 
Albion  until  1889  when  he  transferred  the  scene  of 
his  operations  to  his  present  location,  opening  an 
office  in  the  Union  Block.  His  transactions  extend 
over  not  only  the  State  of  Michigan  but  several 
others.     So  uprightly  and  conscientiously  has  he 
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pursued  his  calling  that  he  has  gained  the  unquali- 
fied confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  had 
dealings,  and  being  a  man  of  excellent  judgment 
his  advice  is  invaluable  upon  real  estate  and  prop- 
erty matters. 

Mr.  Townsend  in  1870  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  John  Drury.  Mrs. 
Townsend  was  born  April  22,  1849.  Her  parents 
were  natives  of  Michigan  and  the  father  is  deceased, 
the  mother  still  living.  Her  mother  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Barritt.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend  there 
has  been  born  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  Bnlle, 
October  25,  1880.  The  family  residence  is  pleas- 
antly located  in  the  city,  and  its  inmates  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  refined  and  cultured  element  in  the 
social  c'rcles  of  Jackson. 


*%*££&&%&* 
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CHRISTIAN  RATH.  Until  "  time  shall  be 
no  more"  the  hearts  of  men  will  not  cease 
_  to  beat  in  unison  with  the  deeds  recorded 
on  the  pages  of  history — to  thrill  with  admiration 
of  moral  and  physical  courage,  to  glow  with  right- 
eous indignation  over  tales  of  wrong  doing  and 
crime,  or  burn  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  Standing  out  conspicuously  on  the  pages 
of  American  history  are  the  two  sanguinary  strug- 
gles, the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War — and  as 
long  as  the  Republic  endures  will  the  lives  of  men 
engaged  in  them  be  read  with  interest.  The  gen- 
tleman whose  name  introduces  this  sketch  bore  a 
part  in  the  late  irrepressible  conflict,  bearing  a 
gallant  share  in  the  heat  of  battles  and  the  arduous 
duty  of  campaigning,  and  when  the  dark  cloud 
caused  by  the  death  of  our  first  martyred  Presi- 
dent— ''honest  Old  Abe" — hung  over  the  land,  in 
an  official  capacity  was  present  during  the  terrible 
scenes  which  resulted  from  the  death  of  the 
Executive. 

In  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  October  22,  1831, 
John  Adam  and  Mary  (Slee)  Rath,  were  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  a  son  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphical sketch.  The  parents  were  natives  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  in  the  prin- 


ciples of  which  they  carefully  reared  their  son.  The 
lad  was  well  educated,  attending  the  State  School 
six  years,  and  leaving  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
begin  work  at  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  which  he 
completed  about  five  years  later. 

In  1849,  young  Rath  ran  away  from  home  and 
joined  the  Revolutionary  forces  under  Gens. 
Ilecker  and  Strube,  remaining  with  them  three 
months  and  going  through  Baden,  plundering  and 
burning  that  country.  The  forces  were  driven 
from  the  country  to  Switzerland,  and  finding  him- 
self within  thirty-five  miles  of  home,  Mr.  Rath  re- 
turned to  the  parental  roof,  but  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  insurgents  could  not  remain 
there.  He  therefore  fled  to  America  and  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  Detroit,  entered  the  United  States 
Navy,  in  which  he  served  about  a  twelvemonth. 
Tiring  of  naval  life  he  left  the  service  and  removed 
to  Jackson  during  the  year  1850,  spending  about 
three  years  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker  in  the  em- 
plo}'  of  Robert  Graham,  after  which  he  embarked 
in  business  for  himself.  On  May  22,  1853,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eveline  Henry,  a  na- 
tive of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  who  has  borne  him  two 
sons — Hick  L.,  and  John  A. — both  of  whom  are 
now  in  the  jewelry  business  at  No.  225  East  Main 
Street,  Jackson. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Rath  be- 
longed to  Withington's  Independent  Company,  but 
on  account  of  the  birth  of  his  son  John,  felt  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  home  when  the  company  went 
to  the  front.  The  next  year  Gen.  Withington 
raised  a  regiment  and  he  joined  Company  G,  as 
Second  Lieutenant,  turning  his  shoe-shop  into  a 
recruiting  office.  As  soon  as  the  regimental  roster 
was  full,  they  proceeded  to  Detroit  and  encamped 
there  several  weeks  before  going  to  Washington, 
drilling  and  studying  army  tactics.  Reaching  the 
capital  they  were  quartered  at  Ft.  Baker  near  the 
city,  remaining  there  a  week  and  continuing  the 
drills  of  the  comparatively  new  recruits,  and  leaving 
the  foit  to  join  McClellan  who  was  marching  to 
intercept  Lee. 

The  first  engagement  in  which  Lieut.  Rath  took 
part  was  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  which  be- 
gan at  2  P.  M.September  14,  1862,  and  lasted  until 
dusk,  the  Union  forces  being  successful.     During 
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this  engagement  Company  G  lost  both  Captain  and 
First  Lieutenant,  those  officers  being  wounded  and 
incapacitated  for  duty,  and  the  command  thus  de- 
volved upon  Lieut.  Rath.  Two  days  following  he 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Anteitam  and  although 
wounded  in  the  arm  in  a  charge  made  on  the  rebel 
line,  did  not  leave  the  company  of  which  he  was 
the  only  officer.  After  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, at  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  honor,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenancy  and  trans- 
ferred to  Company  T,  of  the  same  regiment.  In 
the  spring  following  the  regiment  moved  to  New- 
port News,  Va.,  and  thence  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to 
participate  in  the  contest  there,  during  which  he  of 
whom  we  write  was  promoted  to  be  Captain.  After 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Pemberton  to  Gen.  Grant, 
July  4,  1863,  his  company  formed  a  part  of  the 
force  which  successfully  battled  with  Gen  Joseph 
Johnston  at  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  next  march  of  the  regiment  was  with  Gen. 
Burnside  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  whence  they  crossed 
the  mountains  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  during  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  taking  part  in  a  number  of  en- 
gagements and  in  hard  marching,  living  on  starva- 
tion  diet,  as  they  were  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  North  and  reduced  to  short  rations.  They 
were  finally  driven  into  Knoxville  by  Gen.  Long- 
street  and  were  laid  siege  to  three  months,  having 
built  fortifications  in  which  they  lived  day  and 
night,  not  daring  to  show  themselves  above  the 
trenches  for  fear  of  rebel  sharpshooters.  One 
Saturday  night  the  Confederate  forces  made  an 
attack  and  captured  the  Union  skirmish  lines,  and 
early  on  the  following  morning  moved  up  the  hill 
in  full  force  to  make  a  general  attack.  About 
twenty  yards  in  front  of  Ft.  Sanders,  as  the  trenches 
were  called,  two  lines  of  wire  had  been  stretched 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  when  the  ene- 
my's lines  advanced  every  man  in  the  front  fell  to 
the  ground,  tripping  over  the  wires  which  they  had 
not  observed  in  their  rapid  onset.  The  rear  lines, 
struck  with  astonishment,  wavered,  and  Capt.  Rath 
making  a  sally  at  this  moment  brought  in  three 
hundred  prisoners.  Finally  a  request  was  sent  to 
Gen.  Burnside  for  an  armistice  to  carry  off  the 
dead  and  wounded,  and  this  being  granted  the  two 
factions    which    had    but   lately  been    active    foes 


mingled  freely  with  each  other  during  a  respite  of 
three  days  from  active  warfare.  Soon  after  rein- 
forcements were  brought  from  Chattanooga,  Gen. 
Longstreet  beat  a  retreat,  thus  ending  Capt.  Rath's 
campaign  life  in  Tennessee. 

The  Ninth  Array  Corps,  which  was  that  to  which 
our  subject  belonged,  returned  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  rendezvoused  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
three  weeks,  drawing  rations,  pay,  and  clothing. 
The  command  next  marched  toward  the  Rapid  an 
and  on  May  5  and  6,  1864,  took  part  in  that  terri- 
ble struggle  of  the  Wilderness,  where  Capt.  Rath's 
regiment  lost  heavily.  Three  days  later  they 
fought  at  Spottsylvania,  where  nearly  the  entire 
regiment  was  captured,  and  where  the  Captain 
made  his  escape  by  breaking  from  his  guards  and 
dashing  for  liberty.  Regaining  the  remnant  of  his 
regiment  and  taking  command,  he  joined  it  with 
the  Second  Michigan,  which  had  also  lost  heavily, 
the  two  depleted  bodies  remaining  together  several 
days.  The  regiment  to  which  Capt.  Rath  belonged 
was  then  detailed  for  provost  duty  at  Gen,  O.  B. 
Wilcox's  headquarters,  and  held  that  place  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Capt.  Rath  now  took  the  position  of  Provost- 
Marshal  on  Gen.  O.  B.  Wilcox's  staff,  and  partici- 
pated in  all  the  fights  from  the  Wilderness  to  City 
Point,  Va.,  finding  Gen.  Lee  intrenched  at  Peters- 
burg, the  key  to  Richmond,  as  they  approached 
that  city.  When  Gen.  Grant  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Petersburg,  Capt.  Rath  continued  on  to  Ap- 
pomattox Junction,  where  news  reached  the  army 
of  Lincoln's  assassination.  Capt.  Rath  was  at  that 
time  Provost-Marshal  of  Dinwiddie  County,  Va., 
was  promoted  Brevet-Major  of  Volunteers  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gen.  O.  B.  Wilcox,  and  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Auger's  headquarters 
at  Washington. 

Repairing  at  once  to  the  capital,  Provost  Rath 
presented  himself  to  Gen.  Hartranft,  who  was  on 
duty  at  the  old  District  of  Columbia  penitentiary, 
adjoining  the  arsenal,  wherein  were  confined  the 
Lincoln  conspirators:  Mrs.  Surratt,  Payne,  Atzer- 
odt,  Harroid,  Dr.  Mudd,  O'Laughlin,  Arnold,  and 
Spangler.  Receiving  the  appointment  of  Provost- 
Marshal  under  Gen.  Hartranft,  commander  of  the 
prison,  Mr.  Ralh  remained  during  the  trial  of  the 
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conspirators,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  executed 
Payne,  Atzerodt,  Harroid  and  Mrs.  Surratt.  He 
remained  on  special  duty  until  July,  1865,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Volunteers,  and  discharged  and  returning  to  Jack- 
son took  up  his  old  trade  of  shoe-making. 

In  the  winter  of  1868,  Capt.  Rath  made  an  ap- 
plication for  the  position  of  mail  agent  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  at  once  receiving 
the  appointment  retained  the  position  until  1885. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Grand  River  Valley 
Route,  where  he  still  remains.  Although  on  the 
shady  side  of  life,  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  giving 
promise  of  living  to  a  green  old  age,  and  is  an  en- 
tertaining companion,  being  especially  pleased  to 
talk  over  his  war  experiences  with  any  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  personal  recollections  of  men  who 
bore  a  part  in  those  tiying  scenes.  He  has  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  as- 
sociates, and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  of  Jackson. 
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aYRUS  H.  COWAN.  Among  the  many  fine 
farms  of  Parma  Township,  that  of  our  sub- 
;  ject  would  be  noted  by  the  passer-by  as  one 
which  bears  evidence  of  being  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  skilled  farmer  and  man  of  progessive 
ideas.  It  comprises  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
on  section  10,  and  has  been  the  home  of  our  sub- 
ject since  1854,  at  which  time  he  and  his  father 
came  to  this  county  and  settled  upon  it.  The  pres- 
ent owner  might  well  be  numbered  among  the  pio- 
neers of  this  State,  as  his  labors  within  its  bounds 
began  in  1836,  while  he  was  still  but  a  lad.  He 
was  born  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  August  11, 
1821,  and  from  Irish  and  Scotch  ancestors  has  de- 
rived the  strong  character  which  has  led  to  his 
success  in  life. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  William  and 
Clarissa  Cowan,  natives  of  the  Empire  State,  who 
became  residents  in  Genesee  County  when  he  of 
whom  wc  write  was  about  two  years  old.  Some 
six  years  later  they  emigrated  to  this  State,  the 
father  taking  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 


land  in  Eaton  County,  for  which  he  paid  the  usual 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  The  land  was  heavily 
timbered,  and  formed  a  part  of  Eaton  Rapids 
Township,  of  which  the  family  were  among  the 
early  settlers.  In  common  with  other  pioneer  fami- 
lies they  endured  many  privations  and  much  ar- 
duous toil.  Their  first  home  was  of  the  usual 
character,  a  structure  of  logs,  plastered  with  mud, 
and  heated  by  a  fireplace. 

William  Cowan,  during  his  residence  in  Eaton 
County,  served  as  Supervisor  of  his  township.  As 
before  stated  he  came  to  this  county  in  1854,  and 
with  his  son.  our  subject,  bought  a  landed  estate, 
upon  which  he  died  in  June,  1866.  His  widow 
survived  until  February  17,  1878.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  belief.  He  was  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren, the  subject  of  this  notice  being  the  first  born. 
The  oldest  daughter,  Charity  A.,  is  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Griffin,  of  Albion;  Fidelia  F.  is  the 
wife  of  William  Burnham,  of  Erie  County,  Pa.; 
Jane  is  the  wife  of  Jacob  Haite,  of  Eaton  Rapids, 
this  State;  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  Lucius  A.  Ives, 
of  Ingham  County. 

Cyrus  Cowan,  of  whom  wre  write,  received  his 
fundamental  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Michigan,  supplementing  this  by  an  attendance  of 
one  year  in  the  seminary  at  Albion,  Calhoun 
County,  now  converted  into  Albion  College.  He 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
and  during  his  latter  years  has  demonstrated  the 
usefulness  of  his  early  training  amid  pioneer  sur- 
roundings. 

The  marriage  of  our  subject  and  Miss  Emma 
Anderson  took  place  November  18,  1857.  The 
bride  was  born  in  this  county,  August  2,  1836,  her 
parents  being  Col.  John  and  Caroline  Price  Ander- 
son, who  were  early  settlers  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship; both  were  natives  of  New  Jersey.  Col. 
Anderson  bought  Government  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  Sandstone  Township,  settling  in  the  woods, 
from  which  he  cleared  a  fine  farm  on  which  he 
lived  many  years.  He  then  removed  to  Parma 
village,  where  he  died  December  20,  1877.  The 
title  by  which  he  was  commonly  known  was  gained 
in  the  State  Militia  of  New  York,  and  he  served  as 
Captain  during  the  Civil  War,  being  an  officer  in 
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the  Twentieth  Michigan  Infantry,  and  in  the  field 
two  and  a  half  years.  He  fought  at  Gettysburg, 
Fredericksburg,  and  at  other  points  where  the  su* 
premacy  of  the  Union  was  hotly  contested.  He 
understood  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  followed 
it  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  connection 
with  farming.  He  put  up  the  first  stone  grist  mill 
in  Albion,  and  many  other  buildings  in  that  town. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Republican.  He  enjoyed  a 
large  acquaintance,  and  was  considered  a  represent- 
ative citizen  of  his  township.  His  widow  now 
lives  in  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Of  a  large  family  born  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  An- 
derson, the  following  are  now  living:  Maria,  the 
wife  of  W.  W.  Dean,  of  Parma;  Caroline,  wife  of 
Elliott  Anbury,  of  Belevue,  Idaho;  Mrs.  Cowan; 
Lavonia,  wife  of  Col.  Charles  Houghton,  of  New 
Jersey;  Effie,  w^idow  of  Harvey  Kenaston,  living 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Martha,  wife  of  Henry  Driggs, 
in  Galesburg,  111.;  Flora,  wife  of  John  [Driggs,  of 
the  same  place:  Eva,  wife  of  Martin  Farmer,  of 
Saginaw,  this  St~te. 

The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowan  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  four  children.  Cora,  the 
first  born,  is  the  wife  of  James  Hicks,  of  Ingham 
County;  Effie  is  the  wife  of  Almon  Merrill,  of 
Parma;  William  is  the  only  son;  Minnie  is  the 
wife  of  Melvin  Reynolds,  of  Parma.  Mrs.  Cowan 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal"Church  at 
North  Parma.     Mr.  Cowan  is  a  Prohibitionist. 
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TpN\OBERT  D.  KNOWLES,  Attorney-at-law,  has 
IL#  been  a  resident  of  this  county  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-seven  years,  having  emi 
grated  hither  in  1863.  He  was  then  a  young 
man  of  twTenty-nine  years,  having  been  born  May  6, 
1834,  and  is  a  native  of  Niagara  CountjT,  N.  Y. 
He  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  his  native 
town,  and  completed  his  education  in  Wilson  Col- 
legiate Institute,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1857. 

After  leaving  college  Mr.  Knowles  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  1858,  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Julia  A.  Foster,  at  Niagara 


Falls,  N.  Y.  They  continued  to  reside  in  Niagara 
County  until  1863,  then  coming  to  Michigan  lo- 
cated in  Grass  Lake,  and  Mr.  Knowles  engaged  in 
the  hardware  business.  He  gave  to  this  his  close 
attention  until  1866,  and  then,  having  rendered 
efficient  services  in  local  affairs,  wTas  elected  County 
Clerk  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  January,  1867, 
he  removed  to  Jackson  in  order  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his 
first  term  was  re-elected  twice,  thus  holding  the 
office  three  terms  of  two  years  each.  Afterward  he 
acted  in  the  eapaeit}'  of  Deputy  Clerk  for  three 
years. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Knowles  improved  his 
spare  time  in  the  reading  of  law,  and  to  such  good 
advantage  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
the  first  elected  Alderman  for  the  Third  Ward 
when  the  city  was  divided  into  eight  wards,  and 
served  two  years  in  the  Council.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  Secretary  of  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  but  latterly  has  given  his  close  atten- 
tion to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  winning  an 
enviable  position  in  the  legal  fraternity  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  possesses  fine  natural  abilities,  which  have 
been  enlarged  by  much  practical  experience  and 
good  judgment.  His  portrait  is  shown  on  another 
page. 

Mrs.  Knowlos  was  born  in  Sj^racuse,  N.  Y.,  in 
June,  1838,  and  is  the  daughter  of  John  Foster, 
a  native  of  Mendon,  that  State,  who  is  now  de- 
ceased. Her  mother  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Dox.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles  there  were  born 
three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  a  son,  Frank,  is 
mailing  clerk  in  the  Jackson  post-office.  Louis  E. 
is  shipping  clerk  in  the  Coronet  Coiset  "Factory. 
Edward  D.  is  employed  with  the  well-known  jew- 
eler. George  E.  Case,  of  Jackson.  The  sons  are 
all  enterprising  young  men,  filling  lucrative  posi- 
tions, and  all  of  them  vote  the  straight  Republican 
ticket.  Mr.  Knowles  has  been  a  member  of  this 
party  since  its  organization,  voting  for  John  C. 
Fremont  in  1856. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  William  Knowles, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  born  in  1795.  He 
removed  to  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  set- 
tling among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  that  region. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  wedded  to  Miss  Olive,  sister 
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of  Robert  Davis,  a  late  resident  of  Grass  Lake.  He 
took  up  land  on  the  old  Holland  Purchase,  from 
which  he  constructed  a  farm,  and  there  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  departing  hence  in  1858. 
Politically,  he  was  an  Old-Line  Whig.  The  mother 
came  West  about  1867,  and  is  now  living  with 
Mrs.  Anna  Tower,  a  daughter,  at  Charlotte,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 


JOSIAH  CROSBY  RICHARDSON,  Treas- 
urer and  Manager  of  the  Reliance  Corset 
Company,  is  pie-eminent  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  commercial,  social  and  political  life 
of  Jackson,  standing,  as  he  does,  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  far-reaching  foresight,  large  enter- 
prise, and  exceptional  financial  ability,  who  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  raise  this  metropolis  to 
its  present  position  as  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
point  of  growth,  wealth  and  importance  in  South- 
ern Michigan. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  of  New  England  birth  and 
antecedents,  coming  of  good  old  Revolutionary 
stock.  He  was  born  among  the  beautiful  hills  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  the  town 
of  Alstead,  in  Cheshire  County,  being  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  March  4,  1842,  the  date  thereof. 
His  father,  Edward  P.  Richardson,  was  born  in  the 
same  county,  in  the  town  of  Stoddard,  that  also 
being  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  Theodore  Rich- 
ardson, who  was  descended,  from  one  of  three 
brothers  who  came  to  America  in  Colonial  times, 
and  took  part  in  the  Revolution,  casting  in  their 
fortunes  with  the  Colonists.  The  grandfather  of 
our  subject;  was  a  farmer  and  spent  his  entire  [life 
among  his  native  hills. 

Edward  Richardson  acquired  a  good  education, 
and  he  adopted  the  teacher's  profession  when  a 
young  man,  teaching  in  New  Hampshire  till  1850. 
In  that  year,  ambitious  to  see  something  of  the 
Great  West  and  to  try  life  on  the  frontier,  he  emi- 
grated with  his  family  to  Missouri,  traveling  by 
rail  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  thence  by  Erie  Canal  to  Buf- 
falo, from  there  by  lake  to  Detroit,  across  this 
State  by  rail  to  Lake  Michigan,  going  by  boat  on 


its  waters  to  Chicago,  and  from  that  city  by  canal, 
river  and  stage  to  Springfield.     After  spending  a 
short  time  there,  they  proceeded  to  Clinton,  Mo., 
then  a  frontier  town  and  the  centre  of  border  ruf- 
fianism.    The  country  roundabout  was    in  a  wild, 
sparsely    settled    condition,    with    no    railways   or 
other   means  of  communication    with  the   outside 
world    except    rough    roads    and  muddy   streams. 
Deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild  denizens  of  the 
forest    and    prairies    abounded,   and    Indians    still 
lingered  in  the  vicinity  of   their  old  haunts.     Mr. 
Richardson  engaged  in  his  profession  there  till  his 
useful  and  honorable  career  was  terminated  a  year 
later  by  his  premature  death,  whereby  a  good  citi- 
zen and  noble   man  was    lost   to   the   community. 
His  wife  remained  in  that  place  one  year,  and  then 
returned    to    their  old    home  in  Alstead,    N.    H., 
where  she  still  resides.   He  was  twice  married.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  first  wife,  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  Eunice  Crosby.  She  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  was   a  daughter  of   Josiah  and 
Theda  Crosby,     She  died  in  1845,  leaving  the  pre- 
cious memory  of  a  good  and  true  womanhood   to 
her  family.     The  maiden  name  of  the  step-mother 
of  our   subject   was   Amanda    Marvin.      She    was 
born  in  Alstead,  N.H.,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  William 
Marvin,  of  that  town. 

Josiah  Richardson,  of  whom  we  write,  was  eight 
years  old  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Mis- 
souri, and  he  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  their  pioneer  life  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
shire with  his  mother  in  1852,  and  at  eleven  years 
of  age  went  tc  live  with  an  uncle  in  Swanzey, 
N.  H.,  remaining  with  him  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  at  that  age  he  entered  upon  bis  mer- 
cantile career  as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  S. 
A.  Gerould  &  Son,  of  Keene,  N.  H.  Having  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  and  thoroughly 
mastering  every  detail  of  the  business,  and  having 
married  in  the  meantime,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  admitted  into  the  firm,  the  firm  name  being 
changed  to  Gerould,  Son  &  Co.  He  was  given  a 
third  interest,  and  was  buyer  and  general  manager 
of  the  business  eleven  years,  during  which  time 
the  affairs  of  the  firm  prospered  beyond  precedent, 
our  subject  displaying  uncommon    judgment  and 
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sagacity  in  his  management  of  the  affairs.  In 
1873  he  severed  his  connection  with  Gerould  & 
Son,  selling  out  his  interest  in  order  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Jackson,  as  he  rightly  judged  that 
here  would  be  a  fine  opening  for  a  wide-awake, 
energetic  man  to  establish  himself  in  business.  In 
February,  1874,  he  entered  into  the  wholesale  and 
retail  millinery  business.  In  October,  1886,  he  left 
the  control  of  that  business  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Edwy  Knight,  to  straighten  out  the  affairs  of  the 
Jackson  Corset  Company,  which  at  that  time  were 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  January, 
1889,  having  put  the  company  on  a  sure  basis,  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  the  following  March  as* 
sisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Reliance  Corset 
Company,  with  the  following  officers:  Clarence  H. 
Bennett,  President;  E.  L.  Smith,  Vice-President; 
Edwy  Knight,  Secretary;  J.  C.  Richardson,  Treas- 
urer and  Manager.  Under  the  skillful  and  judic- 
ious management  of  our  subject  the  company  is 
doing  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  business, 
and  its  finances  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

On  January  22,  1862,  Mr.  Richardson  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Isabelle  Chamberlain,  a  woman 
of  rare  worth,  who  has  greatly  aided  him  in  the 
establishment  of  their  attractive  home.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson is  a  daughter  of  John  and  Caroline  (Far- 
rar)  Chamberlain,  and  is  a  native  of  Westmore- 
land, Cheshire  County,  N.  II.  Two  sons  complete 
the  household  circle  of  our  subject  and  his  wife: 
Leon  J.,  a  student  at  the  State  University  at  Ann 
Arbor;  and  Arthur  H.,  a  lad  of  eleven  years. 
Their  only  daughter,  Isa  F.,  died  at  the  age  of 
six  years  and  six  months. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  of  a  bright,  frank,  genial  na- 
ture, a  man  of  broad  outlook,  liberal  in  his  views 
and  acts.  He  has  acquired  his  present  position  in 
the  business,  social  and  public  life  of  this  city 
through  strict  attention  to  the  highest  principles 
of  morality,  honesty  and  integrity,  and  by  diligent 
attention  and  devotion  to  those  duties  that  tend  to 
make  a  man  a  good  citizen.  He  has  taken  an  act- 
ive part  in  public  life,  and  is  a  leader  in  politics  as 
President  of  the  Jackson  County  Republican  Club, 
which  was  an  important  factor  in  the  Harrison 
campaign.  He  represented  the  Second  Ward  in 
the  City  Council   two  years,  was  Chairman  of  the    I 


Committee  on  Poor  the  first  year,  and  President 
of  the  Council  the  second  year.  He  is  Past  Eminent 
Commander  of  Jackson  Commandery,  No.  9,  and 
President  of  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Association,  having  been  re-elected  the  third  year. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  and  is  President  of  the  Globe  Council  of 
National  Union,  an  insurance  organization  of  much 
merit.  Religiously,  he  is  a  Unitarian,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  of  Jack- 
son, and  is  still  an  active  worker  in  that  body, 
having  been  its  Secretary  since  its  organization, 
and  he  has  ever  used  his  influence  by  example  and 
otherwise  to  advance  the  moral  status  of  the  com- 
munity. 

.*33§a- - 

Kzzzs  IRAM    B-  ELLIOTT.     The  Elliott   horae- 

jj  stead  forms  one  of  the  points  of  attraction 

in  Tompkins   Township,  comprising  a  fine 

jp  body  of  land,  embellished  with  neat  and 
substantial  buildings  and  pleasantly  located  on 
section  2.  The  proprietor  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  liberal-minded  and  public-spirited  men 
in  his  community,  uniformly  giving  his  support 
and  encouragement  to  the  projects  calculated  to 
promote  its  general  welfare.  He  is  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  and  was  born  in  Chautauqua 
County,  November  24,  1829. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  a  lad  of  about  eight  years  when 
coming  to  this  county  with  his  father  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  California,  he  has 
resided  here  since  1836.  His  early  years  were 
passed  in  a  comparatively  uneventful  manner  in 
attendance  at  the  district  school,  and  becoming 
familiar  with  the  various  employments  of  farm 
life.  After  reaching  his  majority  he  was  married, 
April  30,  1851,  in  Ingham  County,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Miller.  The  young  couple  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Tompkins  Township,  Jackson  County, 
which  is  included  in  the  present  homestead,  but  the 
following  year  Mr.  Elliott  was  seized  with  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fever,  and  making  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
Slope  engaged  in  mining  until  1854,  meeting  with 
fair  success.  Then  returning  to  his  farm  he  re- 
sumed agricultural  pursuits  and  is  now  the  owner 
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of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  prime  land 
from  which  he  realizes  a  handsome  income.  He 
meddles  very  little  with  public  affairs,  but  is  a 
stanch  supporter  of  Republican  principles.  So- 
cially he  belongs  to  Blue  Lodge,  No  190,  at  Onon- 
daga, and  Leslie  Chapter  and  Leslie  Council,  at 
Leslie.  His  estimable  wife  is  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star  Lodge  in  Leslie. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Elliot  was  born,  April 
31,  1829,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
the  third  child  of  Alexander  R.  and  Philema 
(Howard)  Miller  who  were  natives  respectively  of 
New  Jersey  and  Vermont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
after  their  marriage  settled  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  whence  they  removed,  first  to  Ohio  and  then 
to  Ingham  County,  this  State,  settling  in  the  latter 
in  1845.  There  they  built  up  a  home  from  the 
wilderness,  and  there  the  father  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-seven  years.  The  mother 
departed  this  life  in  Mason,  Ingham  County,  Mich., 
April  11,  1890,  aged  ninety  years.  There  had  been 
born  to  them  eight  children.  Their  daughter 
Elizabeth,  in  common  with  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
acquired  a  fair  education  in  the  common  school 
and  was  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
which  has  made  her  the  most  efficient  helpmate  of 
her  husband  and  enabled  her  to  assist  him  in  all 
his  worthy  undertakings.  She  is  a  lady  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  well  worth}''  of  men- 
tion among  the  long  list  of  women  who  have  assisted 
their  husbands  in  acquiring  a  competence,  and  mak- 
ing for  them  a  good  record  as  men  and  citizens. 
There  have  been  born  to  this  worthy  pair  two 
children  only,  one  of  whom,  John  N.,  died  when 
about  three  years  old,;  H.  Branch,  who  was  born 
April  2,  1862,,  in  this  township.  Mr.  Elliott  has 
held  some  of  the  school  offices,  but  has  been  very 
ingenious  in  evading  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  official  life.  His  farming  operations  include  the 
breeding  of  fine  horses,  in  which  he  is  a  decided 
success. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Oliver  Elliott,  and 
his  mother  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Betsey  Logan. 
They  were  born,  reared  and  married  in  Vermont, 
and  after  uniting  their  lives  and  fortunes  emi- 
grated to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Thence  they 
changed  their  residence  to  Erie  County,  Pa.,  where 


they  lived  four  years,  and  from  there,  in  1836,  set 
out  for  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  After  a  jour- 
ney performed  by  canal,  lake,  and  teams  overland, 
they  settled  in  Columbia  Township,  this  county, 
where  they  sojourned  five  years.  Their  next  re- 
moval was  to  Rives  Township,  where  the  mother 
died  about  1867.  Mr.  Elliott  survived  his  wife 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  our  subject,  in  1879.  They  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  four  of  whom  are 
living. 


AVID  H.  LOCKWOOD  is  descended  in 
.,  the  paternal  line  from  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family  of  English  ancestry.  His 
grandfather,  Joseph  Lockwood,  was  born 
in  Connecticut  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  that  he  spent  at  the  home  of  a  son  in  the  Em- 
pire State,  his  life  was  passed  in  his  own  State.  He 
was  a  saddler  and  harness-maker  by  trade.  His 
wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lucinda  Bennett, 
and  both  died  at  their  home  in  Norwalk. 

In  that  town  their  son,  Joseph  B.  Lockwood,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  He 
was  reared  in  his  native  State,  but  when  a  young 
man  went  to  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker,  at  which  he  afterward  worked 
in  Peekskill  and  Fishkill.  In  the  latter  town  he 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Haight)  Hadger,  who  was 
born  in  Dutchess  County.  The  young  couple  went 
to  Cayuga  County,  where  they  bought  a  small 
farm  upon  which  they  resided  until  March,  1836. 
Mr.  Lockwoo:!  then  sold  the  property  and,  coming 
to  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  entered  a  tract  of 
Government  land  on  sections  23  and  14,  of  what  is 
now  Leoni  Township,  this  county.  The  following 
September  15,  the  family  removed  thither,  the  re 
moval  being  made  with  an  ox -team  to  Buffalo, 
where  they  embarked,  team  and  all,  on  a  steamer, 
landing  at  Detroit  whence  they  continued  their 
journey  with  the  team.  There  being  no  building 
on  the  father's  land  the  family  found  shelter  in  a 
small  board  house  near,  which  they  occupied   until 
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a  log  bouse  could  be  built  for  them.  At  that  time 
the  country  was  sparsely  settled  and  deer,  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  game  abounded, 
while  bears  and  wolves  were  very  frequently  seen. 
On  the  land  which  he  improved  Mr.  Lock  wood  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  December  25, 
1872.  He  had  lived  to  see  the  country  well  devel- 
oped, fine  farms  and  flourishing  towns  taking  the 
place  of  the  almost  trackless  wilderness  which 
clothed  it  upon  his  arrival.  The  widow  continued 
to  make  her  home  upon  the  farm  until  she  too  was 
called  from  earth,  May  28,  1882.  Seven  children 
were  born  to  the  parents  of  our  subject,  named  re- 
spectively: Stephen,  David  IL,  Robert,  Sarah,  Ma- 
tilda, Deborah  and  Charles — five  of  whom  reached 
years  of  maturity. 

David  H.  Lockwood,  the  second  child  of  his 
parents  and  the  only  one  now  living,  was  born  four 
miles  north  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
March  3,  1824.  He  well  remembers  the  incidents 
of  the  journey  to  this  State,  and  of  pioneer  life. 
There  were  no  schools  in  this  neighborhood  for 
some  time  after  he  came  here,  and  he  went  to  what 
is  now  Blackman  Township,  where  he  attended 
school,  doing  chores  to  pay  for  his  board.  Later 
he  attended  a  select  school  in  Leoni,  taught  by 
H.  H.  Bingham.  In  1841  he  returned  to  New 
York  where  he  attended  school  winters,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  working  by  the  month  on  a 
farm.  He  remained  there  until  1844  when,  at  his 
father's  request,  he  returned  here  to  assume  charge 
of  his  father's  farm,  which  he  now  owns  and  occu- 
pies. Always  very  industrious  and  possessed  of 
good  judgment,  Mr.  Lockwood  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations.  He  has  erected  a  sub- 
stantial set  of  frame  buildings,  purchased  other  land, 
and  his  estate  now  comprises  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  all  located  in  Leoni  and  Napoleon 
Townships. 

Mr.  Lockwood  has  been  twice  married,  his  first 
alliance  having  been  contracted  in  1850,  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Watkins,  who  died  in  1862,  leaving  three 
children — Bingham  W.,  Clarence  E.  and  Willie  II. 
She  was  born  in  this  State  and  was  a  daughter  of 
Bingham  Watkins.  In  1861  Mr.  Lockwood  was 
again  married,  his  companion  being  Miss  Hilah  A. 
Austin,  a  native  of  Chittenden  County,  Vt.     Her 


father,  Dennis  Austin,  was  born  in  Colchester,  of 
that  county,  and  is  a  son  of  Stephen  Austin,  a  na- 
tive of  New  England  and  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
who  spent  his  last  years  in  the  town  in  which  his 
son  was  born.  The  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lucy  Hyde;  she 
was  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  her  birthplace  hav- 
ing been  Middlebury.  Dennis  Austin  married 
Harriet  Lyon,  who  was  born  in  the  same  county  as 
himself,  and  they  now  reside  on  their  farm  there. 
The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Lockwood  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  seven  children — Stanley  L., 
Amy,  Hattie,  Joseph  B.,  Floyd  A.,  Alta,  and  an 
infant  unnamed. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  formerly  an  Abolitionist  and 
joined  the  Republican  party  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation and  has  since  been  its  firm  adherent.  He 
has  filled  various  offices  of  trust.  He  has  been  del- 
egate to  many  of  the  county,  district  and  State 
conventions;  served  as  Constable  in  Leoni  Town- 
ship nine  years;  Township  Treasurer  six  years,  and 
was  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  four  years.  He 
was  elected  Sheriff  in  1864,  serving  two  years,  and 
being  again  elected  in  1880,  filled  another  term  of 
two  years.  He  is  a  very  useful  man  in  the  com- 
munity, whose  counsel  is  very  often  sought,  and 
has  been  called  on  many  times  to  settle  the  estates 
of  deceased  friends.  He  attended  two  Presidential 
Conventions,  in  1860  when  Lincoln  was  nominated, 
and  again  when  Garfield  was  nominated  in  1880. 
Mr.  Lockwood  worked  nights  and  Sundays  when  a 
boy  to  pay  board  and  secure  an  education. 


E^ST 


)ERA  J.  KINGSTON,  General  Manager  of 
^  the  Evening  Courier,  was  born  March  20, 
fSjSftJj/  1855,  at  Girard,  Branch  County,  this  State, 
and  is  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Bianca  (Sher- 
man) Kingston,  who  were  natives  of  New  York 
State.  They  came  with  their  respective  parents  to 
this  county  during  the  pioneer  days  and  the  father 
taking  up  land  prosecuted  farming  a  number  of 
years  until  retiring  from  active  labor.  He  is  now 
a  resident  of  Hillsdale. 

In    the   above-mentioned    city  young  Kingston 
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spent  his  youthful  days  acquiring  a  common-school 
education  and  while  still  pursuing  his  studies  be- 
came owner  of  a  small  printing  outfit  and  com- 
menced doing  light  jobs.  He  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  "art  preservative,"  and  later  secured 
a  position  on  the  Hillsdale  Weekly  Business,  edited 
by  H.  T.  Farman.  There  he  worked  mornings  and 
evening  until  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  then  en- 
abled to  give  his  whole  attention  to  that  for  which 
he  had  a  singular  liking,  remaining  three  years  in 
that  same  office.  When  nineteen  years  old  he 
purchased  the  Reading  Rough  Notes,  a  weekly 
paper  published  at  Reading,  and  which  he  con- 
ducted three  years. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  Mr.  Kingston  re- 
moved his  office  to  Cold  water  and  in  1877  estab- 
lished the  Coldwater  Daily  and  Weekly  Press. 
This  however  he  sold  out  that  same  year.  That 
year  also  he  was  married  at  Coldwater,  but  saon 
afterward  accepted  a  position  with  the  Monroe 
Commercial,  at  Monroe,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Then  receiving  the  offer  of  a  foremanship 
in  the  news  room  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Patriot 
at  Jackson,  he  accepted  it,  continuing  there  one 
year.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  city 
circulation  and  collections,  and  subsequently  acted 
as  cashier  and  book-keeper,  holding  the  latter  posi- 
tion three  years.  In  the  fall  of  1889  he  was  prof- 
fered the  management  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly 
Courier.  This  journal  is  independent  in  politics, 
and  devoted  largely  to  the  local  interests  of  Jackson 
and  vicinity.  It  is  owned  by  a  stock  company  and 
in  form  is  an  eight  column  folio,  printed  on  a  power 
press,  run  by  an  electric  motor.  The  office  is 
equipped  with  modern  appliances  for  first-class 
newspaper  and  job  printing.  It  occupies  No.  115 
South  Mechanic  Street,  the  building  comprising 
three  stories  and  a  basement.  The  Courier  was 
established  September  1, 1883,  by  W.  Parley  Heaton 
as  a  daily,  and  was  run  as  a  four-column  folio  for 
six  months.  It  was  then  enlarged  to  a  five-column 
quarto  and  later  assumed  its  present  proportions. 
The  plant  was  purchased  by  Henry  Hunt,  August 
1,  1887,  who  sold  it  to  the  present  company,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1887.  It  is  outspoken  and  independent  in 
its  views  and  enioys  a  wide  circulation,  being  popu- 
lar among  all,  and  especially  the  laboring  classes. 


Mr.  Kingston  was  married  at  Coldwater,  Mich., 
March  17,  1877,  to  Miss  Belle  F.,  daughter  ot  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Warren.  Of  this  union  there  is  one  child,  a 
son,  Sherman,  who  was  born  January  9,  1888.  Mr. 
Kingston  belongs  to  Monroe  Lodge,  No.  27,  F.  & 
A.  M.  and  the  Jackson  Typographical  Union,  No. 
99;  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Jackson  Bicycle 
Club,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  club  in  the 
fall  of  1889.  Politically,  Mr.  Kingston  is  a  Demo- 
crat. 


ILO  C.  BEMAN,  a  veteran  of  seventy- 
two  years  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Parma  Township,  has  made  for  himself  a 
good  record  as  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  for  many  years  was  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  has  been  a 
life-long  farmer,  however,  and  has  a  good  home- 
stead on  section  29,  where  he  lives  at  peace  with 
his  neighbors  and  enjoys  a  large  measure  of  their 
confidence  and  esteem.  He  is  of  New  England 
antecedents,  and  a  native  of  Bennington  County, 
Vt.,  where  his  birth  took  place  January  31,  1818. 
The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Milo  and  Ruth 
(Cushman)  Beman,  both  likewise  natives  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State.  Ills  paternal  ancestors 
came  from  Scotland.  He  was  the  eldest  in  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  children,  and  when  about  seven  years 
old  went  with  his  parents  to  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  they  were  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers. There  Milo  C.  developed  into  manhood  and 
became  familiar  with  the  various  employments  of 
farm  life,  receiving  such  educational  advantages  as 
were  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  These,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  were  far  inferior  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  young  people  of  to-day,  but 
Mr.  Beman,  by  reading  the  weekly  newspaper,  has 
kept  himself  posted  upon  current  events,  and  may 
be  properly  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  more  than 
average  intelligence. 

Shortly  after  reaching  his  majority  Mr.  Beman 
was  married,  April  2,  1839,  to  Miss  Lucy  Berkett. 
This  lady  was  born  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
became  the  mother,  of  five  children,  the  eldest  o( 
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whom,  a  son,  Albert,  is  now  a  resident  of  Iowa; 
Alson  lives  near  Alanson,  this  State;  Finette  is 
the  wife  of  W.  G.  Bennett,  of  Onargo,  111.;  Fred- 
erick is  a  resident  of  Aurora,  111. ;  and  one  daugh- 
ter died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Lucy  Beman  departed 
this  life  at  the  homestead  in  New  York,  October 
29,  1853. 

Mr.  Beman  contracted  a  second  marriage  June 
25,  1854,  with  Miss  Julia,  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Orpha  (Cogswell)  Berkett,  who  were  natives 
of  Connecticut  and  early  settlers  of  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.  There  were  born  of  this  union  the  children 
who  are  recorded  as  follows:  Dell  became  the  wife 
of  Charles  Abbott,  and  they  live  on  a  farm  in 
Parma  Township;  Hobart  L.  is  likewise  a  resident 
of  this  township;  William  makes  his  home  at 
Colon,  this  State;  Frank  and  Carrie  remain  at 
home  with  their  parents;  Rosetta  died  when  about 
five  years  old,  and  one  child  died  unnamed  in  in- 
fancy. 

When  about  nineteen  years  old  Mr.  Beman  with 
his  parents  removed  to  Oswego  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  made  his  home  until  coming  to  Michigan. 
Later  he  settled  on  a  dairy  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres,  where  he  lived  until  1866.  That  year  he 
came  to  this  county  and  located  on  section  30, 
Parma  Township,  where  he  lived  three  years.  He 
then  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  being 
located  in  Summit  Township,  and  sojourned  there 
three  years.  Thence,  in  1872,  he  took  possession 
of  his  present  farm.  This  embraces  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres  of  well-developed  land,  which 
with  its  improvements  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beman  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Albion, 
in  which  Mr.  Beman  is  a  Steward,  and  to  which  he 
contributes  a  liberal  support.  While  a  resident  of 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  he  served  as  Township 
Clerk  of  Orville  Township  several  terms,  and  was 
Commissioner  of  Highways  and  School  Inspector. 
For  one  term  he  served  as  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  for  two  years  was  Overseer  of  the 
Poor.  Since  coming  to  this  county  he  has  held 
the  office  of  Justice  of,  the  Peace  about  eight  years. 
In  politics  he  is  independent,  aiming  to  support 
the  man  whom  he  considers  best  qualified  for  office. 


He  naturally  has  a  large  acquaintance  throughout 
Parma  Township,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  old  landmarks  whose  name  will  be  held  in 
kindly  remembrance  long  after  he  has  departed 
hence. 


ORTON  E.  BEEBE.  One  of  the  thriving 
business  establishments  of  Jackson  is  that 
located  at  No.  618  Francis  Street,  where 
the  above-named  gentleman  is  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  groceries.  A  full  and  well-selected 
stock  is  kept,  and  the  business,  conducted  accord- 
ing to  honorable  methods,  is  proving  remunerative 
to  the  proprietor,  whose  trade  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. From  Welsh  and  German  ancestry  and  two 
generations  of  American  progenitors  Mr.  Beebe  has 
inherited  the  combination  of  thrift,  tact  and  energy 
which  lead  to  a  successful  business  career,  and  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  give  him  good 
repute  in  society  and  as  a  citizen. 

The  parents  of  our  subject,  Ephraim  and  Mary 
(Buck)  Beebe,  were  born  in  Vermont  and  New 
York  respectively.  In  1836  they  removed  from 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  locating  upon  a 
farm  in  Pulaski  Township,  where  they  resided  three 
years.  They  then  returned  to  New  York,  but  ere 
long  came  again  to  the  West  remaining  permanently 
in  this  county.  Mr.  Beebe  died  in  March,  1887, 
when  nearly  four-score  years  old,  the  year  of  his 
birth  having  been  1808.  His  widow  is  still  living, 
making  her  home  with  her  oldest  son.  Of  the  five 
children  whom  she  has  borne  all  are  yet  living. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Pulaski  Township,  this 
county,  April  27,  1845,  being  the  fourth  child  in 
the  paternal  household.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
principally  in  the  ruial  districts  where  he  had  the 
advantages  of  the  common  schools,  after  which  he 
attended  the  High  School  at  Leoni.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  he  taught  school  one  term 
an  \  then  turned  his  attention  to  clerking  and  book- 
keeping. In  the  spring  of  1870,  having  not  long 
before  taken  a  wife,  he  located  in  Jackson  where 
for  a  term  of  years  he  was  occupied  in  house  and 
sign  painting.     He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
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Central  City  Car  Company,  having  a  position  in 
the  paint  shops,  of  which  he  became  foreman.  He 
had  labored  in  that  capacity  three  years  when  the 
company  closed  out  the  business,  and  he  entered 
the  paint  shop  of  the  locomotive  department  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

After  two  years  spent  in  the  employ  of  the  rail- 
road company  Mr.  Beebe  began  his  mercantile 
experience  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  which  he 
continued  until  December,  1884.  He  then  opened 
an  establishment  for  himself  on  Milwaukee  Street, 
but  after  conducting  the  business  there  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1887,  he  moved  to  his  present  stand.  He  is 
administrator  of  his  father's  estate  and  in  the 
duties  of  that  position  manifests  a  careful  oversight 
and  a  deep  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness. 

The  true-hearted  woman  with  whom  Mr.  Beebe 
was  united  in  marriage  in  1869,  was  Miss  Ruth, 
daughter  of  Consider  Taber,  of  this  city.  Her 
parents  formerly  resided  in  New  York.  The  happy 
union  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  daugh- 
ters, Nellie  P.,  and  Amy  M.,  young  ladies  who 
have  been  carefully  reared  by  their  worthy  parents 
and  given  every  advantage  possible  that  would  fit 
them  for  u>eful  and  honored  lives.  Mr.  Beebe  was 
nominated  for  Alderman  on  the  Republican  ticket 
and  in  a  city  that  is  strongly  Democratic  he  was 
defeated  by  but  a  small  majority.  This  fact  is  a 
proof  that  his  popularity  is  not  confined  to  his 
own  party  but  that  his  good  qualities  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  citizens  in  general. 


LEXANDER  W.  MOREY.  Among  the 
solid  residents  of  Waterloo  Township  may 
be  most  properly  mentioned  Mr.  Morey,  a 
leading  farmer,  a  man  well-to-do  financially  and 
one  who  exercises  no  small  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  his  community.  A  native  of  New  York  State> 
he  was  born  in  Schoharie  Count}',  February  28, 
1823,  and  is  the  son  of  Jesse  and  Bertha  (Vaughan) 
Morey  who  were  natives  respectively  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Jesse  Morey  was  of  New 
England  parentage  and  after  his  location  in 
Schoharie  County  prosecuted  farming  there  until 


1828.  He  then  removed  to  Livingston  County, 
where  he  sojourned  until  1836.  Then  coming  to 
Michigan  while  it  was  still  a  Territory,  he  located 
in  Sharon,  Washtenaw  County,  where  he  lived 
until  1842.  His  next  removal  was  to  Waterloo 
Township,  this  county,  where  he  purchased  the 
land  which  his  son  Alexander  now  owns  and 
occupies.  The  father  died  here  in  1847  when 
fifty  five  years  old.  He  was  a  self-made  man  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a 
man  looked  up  to  in  his  community  as  a  man  of  high 
moral  character  and  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject 
was  Hazard  Morey  who  spent  his  last  j'ears  in  New 
York  State.  Mrs.  Bertha  (Vaughan)  Morey,  the 
mother  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.;  December  12,  1790,  and  died  in 
Ann  Arbor,  this  State,  in  the  winter  of  1862. 
Her  father  was  John  Vaughan  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  spent  his  last  years  in  that  State.  There 
were  born  to  Jesse  and  Bertha  Morey  a  family  of 
five  children,  viz:  Alexander  W.,  Hazard  J., 
Pereilla  M.,  Adeline  H.,  and  Milton  J.  Our  subject 
and  his  sister  Adeline,  are  the  only  surviving 
members  of  the  family.  The  latter,  Mrs.  Guitteau, 
resides   in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Morey  was  thirteen  years  old  when  his  par- 
ents came  to  Michigan  and  he  remained  with  the 
family  during  their  subsequent  removals,  settling 
upon  the  farm  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies  in 
1842.  This  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
on  section  20,  and  is  embellished  with  a  fine  two 
story  residence  with  a  good  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings requisite  to  the  convenient  prosecution 
of  agriculture.  To  this  Mr.  Morey  has  devoted 
his  entire  life  and  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
made  of  it  an  unqualified  success.  He  is  a  strong 
Republican,  politically,  and  has  held  the  various 
local  offices. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  subject  of  this 
notice  and  Miss  Roxa  J.  Robinson  joined  their 
fortunes  for  life,  the  wedding  taking  place  at  the 
bride's  home  in  Waterloo,  January  16,  1849.  Mrs. 
Morey  was  born  in  Nunda,  Allegany  Count}',  N. 
Y.,  December  12,  1824,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
Elisha  and    Mary    Mendel    Robinson,    who    were. 
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natives  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  They  came 
to  Michigan  in  1843  and  settled  on  section  8, 
Waterloo  Township,  where  they  spent  the  remain- 
er  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of 
fine  abilities  and  became  prominent  in  local  affairs, 
serving  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  during  nearly  all 
the  time  of  his  residence  in  Michigan  and  as  Sup- 
ervisor of  Waterloo  Township  for  the  long  period 
of  eighteen  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Convention  of  1850  and  in  connection 
with  this  as  with  other  reforms,  displayed  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  fund  of  information  by  which 
he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  whose  opinions 
could  be  relied  upon  as  safe  to  follow.  He  was 
a  sound  Democrat,  politically  from  his  youth. 
Both  he  and  his  estimable  wife  were  prominently 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Protestant  church. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Morey  there  have  been  born 
five  children,  viz:  Eugene  S..  Mary  B,,  John  M., 
Hazard  and  Jessie  E.  There  has  been  spared  them 
only  one,  the  youngest,  Jessie, who  is  now  living  at 
home. 

«,EV.  THEOPHILUS  BUYSE.  On  the  op- 
posite page  is  presented  a  lithographic  por- 

^  trait  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  the  popular 
!@  and  highly  esteemed  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Catholic  Church  at  Jackson.  Of  superior  intellect- 
ual attainments,  thorough  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  pleasant  personal  address,  his  character  at 
once  commands  respect,  and  wins  admiration. 

Father  Buyse  is  of  foreign  birth,  and  first  opened 
lils  eyes  to  the  light  in  the  village  of  Rumbeke,  East 
Flanders,  Belgium.  He  is  now  scarcely  past  the 
prime  of  life,  his  birth  having  occurred  June  7, 
1832.  His  grandfather  was  a  well-to-do  farmer, 
residing  in  Rumbeke,  and  was  Mayor  of  that  vil- 
lage during  the  time  of  Napoleon's  campaign. 
Having  unknowingly  assisted  two  French  soldiers 
to  escape,  he  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  two  years. 

Peter  Buyse,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  village  of  Roulers,  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  physician,  but  changing  his  mind  re- 
garding his  occupation,  he  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  in  Rumbeke,  and  for  some  years  held 


responsible  positions  under  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. He  died  when  forty-one  years  of  age,  leav- 
ing four  sons;  Aloysius  is  Secretary  of  the  parish 
of  Rumbeke,  and  being  one  of  twenty-five  who  had 
been  the  longest  in  continuous  service  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  was  decorated  with  the  iron 
cross,  in  1889;  Adolphus  became  a  priest,  and  was 
the  Superior  of  an  institution  in  his  native  place, 
where  he  spent  his  last  years;  Constant  was  a 
brewer,  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  received 
his  early  education  in  a  school  in  the  city  of  Roulers, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  entered  a  seminary 
which  he  attended  ten  years,  making  a  specialty  of 
and  thoroughly  mastering  six  languages.  In  1856 
he  came  to  America,  and  after  stopping  a  short 
time  at  Detroit,  went  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  Mt. 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Bishop. Quinlan.  After  continuing  his  studies  there 
one  and  one-half  years,  he  took  his  first  charge  at 
Ira,  St.  Clair  County,  Mich.,  in  addition  to  which 
he  had  charges  in  Sanilac,  Huron,  Macomb,  Tus- 
cola and  Lapeer  Counties,  and  preached  in  four 
different  languages. 

In  1871  Father  Buyse  came  to  Jackson  to  take 
charge  of  St.  John's  Catholic  Church,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  only  one  in  the  city,  and  with  which 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  were  con- 
nected. The  church  has  flourished  rapidly  under 
his  administration,  and  it  has  not  only  been  found 
necessary  to  make  an  addition  to  the  church  edifice, 
but  to  divide  the  body  and  establish  a  second  so- 
ciety, the  original  one  now  having  a  membership 
representing  upwards  of  three  hundred  families. 
Father  Buyse  has  also  established  an  excellent 
school  here,  which  is  attended  by  about  three  hun- 
dred pupils.  He  also  has  a  charge  at  Bunker  Hill, 
where  he  preaches  twice  a  month,  and  one  at  Leslie, 
Ingham  County,  where  he  has  established  a  church, 
and  erected  an  edifice  from  his  own  funds. 

The  advantages  which  were  bestowed  upon  Father 
Buyse  in  his  earlier  life,  were  used,  not  only  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  languages  which  he  made  a 
specialty,  but  of  other  branches  of  learning,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  degree  of  erudition  which  enables 
him  to  cull  from  all  ages,  and  from    many  climes 
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the  knowledge  gleaned  by  others  in  various  fields 
of  thought,  and  to  pursue  investigations  unknown 
to  those  of  a  less  extended  knowledge.  His  nature 
is  a  genial  and  kindly  one,  and  the  care  which  he 
exercises  over  his  flock,  is  indeed  a  fatherly  one, 
while  the  ardor  of  his  belief  in  the  tenets  of  his 
own  religion,  does  not  prevent  a  feeling  of  charity 
and  good  will  toward  all  mankind.  Among  the 
members  of  his  charge  he  is  extremely  popular, 
while  his  character  and  attainments  win  the  respect 
of  the  citizens  in  general. 


* 


<jp^)  DMUND  ROBINSON.  There  is  not  a  finer 
IU)  home  within  the  limits  of  Grass  Lake  Town- 
/jL^  ship  than  that  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
subject  of  this  notice.  The  residence,  a  beautiful 
modern  structure,  is  set  in  the  midst  of  handsome 
grounds,  while  the  barns  adjacent  are  ample  and 
convenient  and  the  machinery,  live  stock  and  all 
the  other  appurtenances  indicate  in  a  marked  man- 
ner the  enterprise  and  refined  tastes  of  the  proprie- 
tor. As  an  agriculturist  Mr.  Robinson  is  not  excelled 
by  any  man  in  the  county.  He  possesses  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  business,  keeps  himself 
posted  upon  modern  methods  and  theories  and 
makes  of  his  vocation  an  art  and  a  science.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  has  been  rewarded 
with  success.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen  he  stands 
high  in  his  community,  enjoying  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  who  know  him. 

The  native  place  of  Mr.  Robinson  was  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  September 
13,  1819.  His  parents  were  Shepard  and  Elizabeth 
(Raynor)  Robinson,  also  natives  of  Long  Island, 
where  they  were  married  and  lived  for  some  years 
when  they  removed  to  Tompkins  County,  where 
they  lived  until  1837.  That  year,  coming  to  Mich- 
gan  they  settled  in  Lodi,  Washtenaw  County,  and 
went  from  there  to  Manchester,  and  then  to  Sharon 
where  Shepard  Robinson  departed  this  life  about 
1848,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  a 
seafaring  man  and  also  followed  shoemaking  in 
early  life,  but  after  coming  to  Michigan  turned  his 
attention  to  farming.     After   leaving   bis   native 


place  he  sojourned  for  a  time  in  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.  The  family  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  after 
coming  to  America  some  time  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  settled  on  Long  Island,  and  some  of 
them  subsequently  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
for  American  Independence.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  passed  away  prior  to  the  decease  of  her 
husband  at  Sharon,  Washtenaw  County,  in  1843, 
aged  fifty-six  years. 

The  parental  household  included  seven  children, 
of  whom  Elizabeth,  Edmund  and  Nancy  are  the 
only  surviving  members.  The  others  were  named 
respectively,  Rebecca,  Deborah,  Herrick  and  Martha 
J.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  fourth  child 
and  was  reared  in  New  York  State,  acquiring 
his  education  in  the  common  school.  He  accom- 
panied the  family  to  Washtenaw  County,  this  State, 
making  his  home  in  Lodi,  Manchester  and  Sharon 
until  1 852.  That  year,  coming  to  this  county, he  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  of  land 
on  sections  25  and  36,  Grass  Lake  Township,  to 
which  he  subsequently  added  until  he  is  now  the 
owner  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  acres.  The 
residence  is  on  section  36.  Mr.  Robinson  is  con- 
siderably interested  in  fire  insurance,  being  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Jackson  County 
Mutual,  and  subsequently  he  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Eastern  Jackson  County  Insurance  Company. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  a  Director  of  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Grass  Lake.  He  has  always 
maintained  an  interest  in  those  enterprises  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  the  people  and  possesses 
unbounded  energy.  He  has  been  for  some  time 
general  superintendent  of  the  East  Cemetery. 
Although  not  connected  with  any  religious  organ- 
ization, he  believes  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  churches  and  gives  to  those  within  his 
township  liberal  support.  He  keeps  himself  thor- 
oughly posted  upon  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day  and  has  gained  considerable  knowledge  by  his 
personal  observation  of  men  and  things,  having 
traveled  quite  extensively  and  being  accompanied 
in  much  of  his  journeyings  by  his  estimable  wife. 
He  has  very  little  to  do  with  politics  with  the  excep- 
tion of  voting  the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  married,  December  18,  1845, 
at  Sharon,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Lucy  Dewey.    This  lady 
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was  born  in  Granby,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 2,  1827,  and  is  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Williams)  Dewey,  who  were  natives, 
respectively,  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  The 
parents  of  Mrs.  Robinson  came  to  Michigan  in  1841 
and  settled  in  Washtenaw  County.  Mr.  Dewey 
prosecuted  farming  there  until  the  gold  excitement 
in  California,  when  he  proceded  to  the  Pacific  Slope 
and  died  there.  The  mother  survived  her  husband 
many  years  and  spent  her  last  days  in  Grass  Lake. 

To  our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife  there  were 
born  two  children  only,  Florence  A.,  October  4, 
1846,  and  who  died  in  Michigan  January  10,  1851, 
and  Frank  E.,  born  April  6,  1849,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 28,  1889  He  was  married,  November  25, 1873, 
to  Miss  Cora  Felt,  who  died  in  Grass  Lake  May  17, 
1883.  Of  this  marriage  there  was  born  one  child, 
a  son,  Clarence  E.,  October  12,  1879,  and  who  died 
March  25,  1884.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
Frank  E.  was  married,  November  8,  1886,  to  Miss 
Linda  Fobes,  of  Cherokee,  Iowa.  Their  son  Ed- 
mund was  born  November  10,  1887. 

William  Dewey,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Robinson 
served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  nine  others,  who 
were  her  near  relatives,  died  in  the  army  during 
the  late  Civil  War. 


araai 


r/OHN  CARROLL.  There  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  Sandstone  Township  a  man  more 
widely  or  more  favorably  known  than 
sturdy  John  Carroll,  who  is  one  of  its  ear- 
liest pioneers,  and  who,  in  addition  to  building  up 
a  snug  homestead,  has  bpen  enabled  to  lay  by  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day.  His  native  place  was  New 
York  City,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  August  25, 
1827.  His  parents  were  Thomas  and  Hannah 
(McConnell)  Carroll,  who  were  natives  of  Ireland 
and  who  emigrated  to  America  early  in  life,  set- 
tling in  the  great  metropolis,  where  they  lived 
until  removing  to  Massachusetts. 

When  John  Carroll  was  a  lad  of  three  years  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  in  1834  they  removed  to  New  York,  where 
they  lived  until   1836      The    family  then  set   out 


for  Michigan  Territory,  and  spent  the  following 
winter  in  Ann  Arbor.  In  the  spring  of  1837 
they  removed  to  Sandstone  Township,  this  county, 
and  the  father  purchased  eighty  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land,  comprising  a  part  of  sections  13  and  14. 
Upon  this  there  had  been  made  no  attempt  at  cul- 
tivation, it  lying  as  the  Indians  had  left  it,  and  was 
part  of  a  tract  of  country  inhabited  principally  by 
wild  animals.  There  the  father  lived  and  labored 
until  resting  from  his  toils,  in  January,  1854.  The 
mother  survived  her  husband  many  years,  her 
death  occurring  in  October,  1888,  after  she  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  Thomas 
Carroll  was  a  man  of  a  genial  and  companionable 
disposition,  and  formed  an  extended  acquaintance 
throughout  the  county,  by  whose  citizens  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  The  parental  family  included 
one  child. 

Mr.  Carroll  «hus  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth 
on  the  frontier,  obtaining  a  limited  education  in 
the  primitive  schools.  He,  however,  was  fond  of 
his  books,  making  good  headway  on  the  road  to 
knowledge,  and  finally  developed  into  a  teacher, 
which  profession  he  followed  several  winters,  while 
in  the  summer  time  he  occupied  himself  at  farm 
work.  When  ready  to  establish  a  fireside  of  his 
own,  he,  in  1856,  was  wedded  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
McDonough,  who  died  in  February,  1862,  without 
children.  Mr.  Carroll,  in  1862,  was  married  a 
second  time,  to  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Cochrane.  This 
lady  was  born  February  2,  1837,  in  Hillsboro 
Count}7,  N.  II.,  and  is  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Abigail  (Buxton)  Cochrane,  further  mention  of 
whom  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  E.  B.  Cochrane  on 
another  page  in  this  volume.  The  result  of  this 
marriage  is  one  child,  a  daughter,  Mary  M.,  who 
remains  with  her  parents. 

Since  his  marriage  our  subject  has  occupied  the 
old  original  Carroll  homestead,  until  removing  to 
his  present  farm  in  the  spring  of  1867.  This 
latter  comprises  two  hundred  and  forty-one  acres 
of  choice  land,  with  substantial  buildings  and  the 
other  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  modern  coun- 
try estate.  Mr.  Carroll  in  his  labors  and  invest- 
ments has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  taken  an  interest  in 
township  affairs,  and  been  no  unimportant  factor 
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in  promoting  the  welfare  of  its  people.  He  was 
School  Inspector  of  Sandstone  Township  for  a 
period  of  eight  years,  and  subsequently  for  ten 
consecutive  years  represented  it  in  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  He  also  served  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace  four  years.  Politically,  heis  a  stanch 
Democrat,  having  cast  his  first  vote  for  James  K. 
Polk,  and  has  uniformly  sustained  the  principles  of 
the  party  since  that  time.  Socially,  he  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a  member  of  Jackson 
Lodge,  No.  17.  He  keeps  himself  thoroughly 
posted  upon  the  leading  events  of  the  day,  is  a 
spirited  conversationalist,  and  a  man  with  whom  an 
hour  may  always  be  spent  in  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable  manner.  His  hospitality  is  proverbial  and 
his  friends  are  many. 

Mrs.  Carroll  is  an  intelligent  and  well-educated 
lady,  and  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Female  Seminary.  Prior  to  her  marriage  she  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  she  has 
greatly  assisted  her  husband  in  maintaining  the 
standing  of  the  family. 


RS.  ELIZA  M.  FITZGERALD  is  the  oc- 
cupant of  one  of  the  fine  homes  of  Concord 
and  is  in  easy  and  affluent  circumstances. 
Besides  her  beautiful  home  in  town,  she  has 
a  third  interest  in  the  homestead  of  ninety  acres  in 
Spring  Arbor  Township.  She  has  charge  of  her 
own  affairs,  personally  attending  to  the  business, 
and  demonstrating  the  fact  that  financial  ability  is 
not  a  strictly  masculine  quality.  She  possesses 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  keeps  herself  well 
informed  on  current  topics  and  in  various  lines  of 
thought,  and  is  interested  in  all  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, evincing  a  high  degree  of  public  spirit;  she 
has  a  fine  character  and  an  agreeable  disposition, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  companionable  women  to  be 
met  with  in  a  day's  journey. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  Wyoming,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  December  13,  1833,  and  while  yet  a 
child  came  to  Michigan  with  her  parents,  Samuel 
and  Dotha  (Spencer)  Humphrey.     Her  father  was 


a  native  of  Rutland  Count}7,  Vt.,  and  in  early  life 
was  a  stockman  and  drover.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  married  and  became  the  possessor  of  a  farm 
which  he  operated.  In  1833,  he  became  a  resident 
of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  about  two  years  later 
coming  to  this  State.  Locating  in  Spring  Arbor 
Township,  this  county,  he  purchased  eighty  acres 
of  land,  which  he  improved  and  upon  which  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  farmer.  He  was 
a  highly  educated  and  polished  gentleman,  and 
possessed  a  very  fine  temperament.  He  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church.  His  death 
occurred  in  1879,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  His  father,  Samuel  Humphrey, 
Sr.,  was  a  large  farmer  and  drover  in  Rutland 
County,  Vt.,  and  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  day. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Irishman  and  the  family  are 
lineal  descendants  of  Sir  John  Humphrey. 

The  wife  of  Samuel  Humphrey,  Jr.,  and  the 
mother  of  our  subject  was  born  near  Ticonderoga, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  and  reared  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Champlain.  She  was  very  athletic,  could 
handle  an  oar  as  well  as  anyone,  and  received  a  fine 
education,  beginning  her  labors  as  a  teacher  wiien 
eighteen  years  old.  She  taught  seventeen  terms, 
spending  about  five  years  in  that  occupation  after 
she  and  her  husband  came  to  Michigan.  She  died  in 
Spring  Arbor  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  She 
was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  namely,  Josephus, 
now  deceased;  Wilson,  living  in  Spring  \rbor 
Township,  this  county;  Nancy,  now  Mrs.  Lyons  of 
Mason;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  of  whom  we  write;  Edgar 
and  Edwin,  twins,  the  former  living  m  Flint  and 
the  latter  in  Ingham  County;  Sam'iel  D.  F.,  and 
Mrs.  Mollie  Tefift  of  Spring  Arbor  Township; 
Henry,  deceased.  Samuel  enlisted  in  1862,  in  the 
Eleventh  Michigan  Cavalry  and  after  serving  a 
year  was  taken  sick  and  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  physical  disability.  All  the  brothers  of 
this  fraternal  band  are  large  men,  none  less  than  six 
feet  in  height  and  three  of  them  standing  over  that. 

The  father  of  Mrs,  Samuel  Humphrey  and  grand- 
father of  the  lady  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch,  was  Wilson  Spencer,  a  farmer  in  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.,  whence  in  1835,  he  came  to 
Michigan.  He  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Spring   Arbor   Township,    this  county,  where   he 
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spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  War  of  1S12.  He  was  a  Class  Leader 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a  highly 
respected  citizen.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  journey  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Humphrey 
from  New  York  to  Michigan  was  performed  in  the 
usual  manner  as  far  as  Detroit,  whence  they  jour- 
neyed by  team  to  this  county  and  to  the  farm  upon 
which  they  settled.  There  she  who  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  grew  to  maturity,  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  old  fashioned  log  schoolhouse 
with  its  slab  benches,  and  under  the  parental  roof 
learning  many  lessons  of  moral  and  domestic 
value.  On  August  24,  1854,  Elder  Lyman  pro- 
nounced the  words  which  made  her  and  Mr.  John 
Fitzgerald  man  and  wife. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  the  ninth  in  a  family  of  ten 
children  and  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March 
11,  1828.  His  parents  removed  to  Michigan  in 
1832,  and  he  was  reared  and  educated  in  this  county. 
In  his  youth  he  was  quite  a  hunter  and  became  an 
excellent  shot,  killing  deer  and  other  game.  He  at- 
tended Spring  Arbor  College  two  years  and  when 
twenty  years  old  went  to  Racine,  Wis.,  where  he 
spent  two  years  attending  school,  and  in  hunting 
and  other  sport.  Returning  to  his  home  he  re- 
mained with  his  parents  until  his  marriage,  when 
he  bought  the  old  homestead  of  ninety  acres  in 
Spring  Arbor  Township,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  in  stock  buying  and  shipping.  He  was 
a  successful  agriculturist,  was  ably  seconded  in  his 
efforts  to  accumulate  a  competence  by  his  wife, 
and  their  farm  became  a  well  improved  and  pleas- 
ant abode  before  they  left  it. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  rented  the  place  and 
moving  into  Concord  bought  the  residence  and 
grounds  now  occupied  by  his  widow.  There  they 
lived  in  placid  enjoyment  until  the  fatal  illness  of 
the  husband,  which  was  terminated  by  his  death 
November  23,  1887.  In  him  the  county  lost  a  good 
citizen  and  a  man  of  strict  morality,  well  educated, 
well  informed,  and  one  who  made  friends  wherever 
he  went.  His  speech  was  easy  and  flowing,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  converse  with  him.  He  held  vari- 
ous township  offices,  having  been  Justice  of    the 


Peace  eight  years  and  Township  Treasurer  three 
years.  Politically  he  was  a  strong  Democrat.  He 
belonged  to  Concord  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  to 
a  body  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  at  Albion.  His 
widow  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  other 
kindred  degrees.  He  was  a  Universalist  in  religion, 
both  he  and  his  wife  being  active  in  the  work  of 
the  society  and  among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  church  edifice.  The  family  which 
the}^  reared  comprises  two  children — Alta,  now 
Mrs.  Grover,  of  Concord,  and  Mary,  Mrs.  Hatch, 
who  lives  in  Spring  Arbor  Township. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  bore  the  name 
of  John  and  was  a  farmer  in  the  Empire  State  in 
which  he  was  born.  In  1832,  he  came  to  Michigan 
and  purchasing  four  hundred  acres  of  Government 
land  in  Spring  Arbor  Township,  this  county,  he 
successfully  operated  the  same,  becoming  quite 
well-to-do.  Appreciating  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  he  bestowed  that  blessing  upon  each  of 
his  children.  In  religion  he  was  a  close  communion 
Baptist.  His  death  occurred  about  the  year  1858. 
His  wife,  who  also  died  in  Spring  Arbor  Township, 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Abigail  Burroughs,  was 
like  himself  a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  and  was 
of  German  and  Spanish  descent. 


|  LBERT  A.  TOWNLEY.  A  compendium  of 
fl^/nll  biographies  of  citizens  of  Jackson  County 
i)  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  with  • 
in  its  pages  of  the  above-named  gentle- 
man, who  is  the  owner  and  occupant  of  one  of  the 
valuable  farms  of  Tompkins  Township.  It  com- 
prises two  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  section  29, 
and  is  the  original  homestead  procured  by  his  father 
from  the  Government  about  fifty  years  ago.  On 
it  he  was  born  April  8,  1845,  and  upon  it  his  early 
boyhood  was  spent,  attending  the  district  schools 
of  the  township. 

Anson  Townley,  the  father  of  our  subject,  came 
to  this  county  in  1835,  with  other  members  of  his 
father's  family,  and  with  them  labored  in  the  pio- 
neer work  of  building  up  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 
The  surroundings  of  his  early  manhood,  and  the 
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family  history  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  Rich- 
ard Townley,  on  another  page.  In  Ingham  County 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Ilurlbiirt,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  while  she  was  teaching  the  first  school  in  the 
township  where  he  lived.  She  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  came  to  this  State  with  her  parents 
about  the  year  1836.  Her  marriage  was  celebrated 
in  1840,  and  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  our  sub- 
ject, the  young  couple  resided  until  1856. 

Anson  Townley  was  then  elected  County  Treas- 
urer, and  removed  to  Jackson,  where  he  spent  the 
most  of  his  life  from  that  time  until  his  death  in 
June,  1885.  In  1858,  he  was  elected  Register  of 
Deeds,  re-elected  in  1860,  and  again  elected  to  the 
position  in  1870,  holding  the  office  continuously 
from  that  time  until  his  death.  Mrs.  Townley  died 
at  her  home  in  Jackson,  in  June,  1888.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  a  no- 
ble woman.  To  her  and  her  husband  six  children 
were  born,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  sec- 
ond son  and  third  child;  Loretta  M.,  was  born  in 
September,  1840,  and  died  in  February,  1889;  she 
was  the  wife  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Darling,  and  left  two  sons; 
Franklin,  born  in  1842,  wentto  Alaska  in  the  spring 
of  1887;  Arthur  and  Allen  live  in  Jackson;  and 
Eddie  died  at  his  home  there  in  1880. 

On  October  1,  1861,  although  scarcely  more  than 
sixteen  years  old,  Albert  Townley  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B,  Thirteenth  Michigan  Infantry,  and  served 
in  the  armies  of  the  Union  until  July  20,  1865.  He 
entered  the  service  as  a  private,  but  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Ordinance 
Sergeant.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Jackson,  and  to  the  home  farm,  upon  which  he 
remained  until  1868,  when  he  went  to  Iowa,  where 
he  was  engaged  as  telegrapher  and  traveling  agent 
on  the  Chicago  <k  Northwestern  Railroad  five  years. 
He  continued  to  work  in  a  similar  capacity  else- 
where some  eleven  years  longer.  He  then  engaged 
in  hotel  keeping  at  Grand  Junction,  Iowa,  four 
years,  after  which  he  began  farming  in  that  vicin- 
ity. In  the  summer  of  1889,  he  came  back  to  the 
homestead  in  this  county,  leaving  a  fine  farm  of 
four  hundred  acres  in  Boone  County,  Iowa,  in  or- 
der to  reside  where  his  boyhood  had  been   passed. 

In  Sidney,  Ohio,  the  interesting  ceremony  took 


place,  that  transformed  Miss  Marie  E.  Joslin  into 
Mrs.  A.  Townley.  The  cultured  and  estimable 
bride  was  born  in  the  city  in  which  her  marriage 
took  place,  and  where  her  parents,  Robinson  and 
Susan  (Wells)  Joslin  still  live,  her  father  being 
now  four-score  years  old.  She  is  the  mother  of 
three  daughters — Maude,  Susie,  and  Fannie.  Mr. 
Townley  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
of  the  Patrons  of  Industry.  He  and  his  wife  are 
held  in  excellent  repute  wherever  they  are  known, 
and  have  many  and  dear  friends. 


VEE 
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OH.N  F.  SOPER  is  one  of  the  younger  farm- 
ers of  Grass  Lake  Township,  who  was  born, 
reared,  and  has  spent  his  whole  life  therein. 
(Kgj/^  On  section  16  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
light,  November  25,  1852,  and  after  acquiring  a 
good  practical  education,  adopted  the  vocation  into 
which  he  had  gained  an  insight  in  boyhood,  and 
which  has  been  his  life  work.  His  pleasant  home 
is  located  on  section  29,  and  his  landed  estate  com- 
prises upward  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres 
in  that  and  section  28.  He  is  a  politician  only  to 
the  extent  of  understanding  the  platforms  of  the 
parties,  and  casting  his  vote,  which  is  given  to  the 
Democracy.  He  has  held  some  minor  offices,  but 
devotes  himself  almost  wholly  to  his  own  pursuits 
and  personal  affairs. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Soper  took  place  April  12, 
1876,  the  estimable  woman  whom  he  chose  as  his 
companion  being  Miss  Ella  M.  Cooper,  of  Leoni 
Township.  She  was  born  in  Franklin,  Lenawee 
County,  June  27,  1857,  being  a  daughter  of  Calvin 
and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Cooper,  natives  of  New  York. 
She  has  borne  her  husband  four  children — Bertha 
D.,  Carlton  G.,  Mattie  C,  and  Clara  L.  The  only 
one  now  living  is  Carlton  G.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soper 
are  intelligent,  unassuming  and  industrious,  and 
their  worthy  qualities  gain  for  them  a  due  measure 
of  respect  from  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  parents  of  him  of  whom  we  write,  were 
Abram  and  Mary  (Quick)  Soper.  The  former  was 
born  in  New  York,  but  came  to  Michigan  about 
the  year  1836,  with  his  father,  John  Soper,  being 
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then  a  young  man.  They  all  took  up  Government 
land  in  Grass  Lake  Township,  this  county,  grand- 
father Soper  settling  in  what  was  then  Grass  Lake 
Center,  where  he  kept  an  hotel  for  many  years.  He 
had  eight  children. 

During  the  gold  excitement  Abram  Soper  made 
the  overland  journey  to  California,  but  ere  long  re- 
turned to  this  State  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  this  county,  where  he  turned  his  attention 
to  farming.  He  became  the  owner  of  a  large  landed 
estate  worth  perhaps  $30,000,  and  was  a  self-made 
man.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  Although 
not  a  member,  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  His  death  occurred  in  Blackmail  Town- 
ship, in  1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  His 
widow  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-one 
years.  Like  himself  she  was  born  in  the  Empire 
State.  She  is  the  mother  of  four  children — Jane, 
John  F.,  William  D.,  and  Adel. 

LARK   SWEET.     This    gentleman,    who    is 
occupying    a    small     portion  of    his 
_  rmer   estate,  at  the  village  of   Michigan 

Center,  has  retired  from  the  more  arduous  duties 
of  life  and  is  passing  his  declining  years  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  prosperity  to  which  his  long  years 
of  labor  fairly  entitle  him.  He  is  a  descendant  of 
old  and  respected  families  in  New  York  State,  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  native.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Godfrey  Sweet,  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rensselaer  County,  in  which  he  at  least 
spent  many  years  of  his  life.  He  owned  a  fine  farm 
at  Stephentown,  where  he  breathed  his  last.  His 
wife,  in  her  girlhood,  Miss  Lucy  Babcock,  survived 
him  several  years  and  was  a  second  time  married, 
becoming  the  wife  of  Mr.  Scribbens.  The  later 
years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Steuben  County. 
Her  first  matrimonial  alliance  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  eight  children— Caleb,  Amos,  Godfrey,  Stephen, 
Sarah,  Lucy,  Catherine  and  Dianea. 

Godfrey  Sweet,  Jr.,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  his  fa- 
ther died.     He  continued   to  live  with    his  mother 
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until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  when 
he  took  part  in  the  defense  of  American  liberty, 
serving  under  Gen.  Scott.  He  was  present  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  when  the  British  raided  that 
place.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  in 
Cortland  County,  where  he  lived  until  the  winter 
of  1822-23;  he  then  removed  to  Onondaga  County 
and  located  at  what  was  then  known  as  Cody's 
Corners,  later  as  Cicero  Corners.  There  he  bought 
a  tract  of  timber  land,  built  a  log  house,  and  at 
once  commenced  clearing,  having  quite  a  tract 
cleared  when  he  found  that  the  title  was  defective. 
He  then  sold  his  claim  for  what  he  could  get  and 
went  to  Rensselaer  County,  but  from  that  time  he 
led  rather  a  roving  life,  living  a  few  years  at  a 
time  in  different  places.  He  spent  his  last  years  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  wife  of  Godfrey  Sweet,  Jr.,  and  mother  of 
our  subject,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Loana  Evans. 
Her  father,  Samuel  Evans,  was  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, whence  he  removed  to  Montgomery  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  in  Johnstown,  the  daughter  was  born. 
In  1817  Mr.  Evans  removed  to  Cicero,  Onondaga 
County,  being  one  of  its  pioneers  and  clearing  a 
farm  from  the  wilderness,  on  which  he  spent  his 
last  years.  Mrs.  Godfrey  Sweet  eventually  came 
to  Michigan  to  live  with  her  children,  and  died  in 
Eaton  County. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  notice  was  born  in  Truxton,  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.,  rlovember  26,  1817.  When  eight  years  of 
age  he  was  bound  out  to  a  farmer  living  in  Cicero, 
Onondaga  County,  with  whom  he  remained  two 
years.  He  then  returned  to  his  mother's  home,  re- 
maining a  year,  and  then  found  employment  in  a 
steam  sawmill,  acting  as  a  foreman  and  remaining 
there  five  years.  He  next  began  to  learn  the 
cooper's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  two  seasons,  sub- 
sequently engaging  in  a  steam  sawmill  at  Clay 
Corner  There  he  remained  until  1839,  when  he 
leased  a  half  interest  in  a  sawmill  at  Cicero,  which 
he  ran  one  year,  afterward  working  at  the  cooper's 
trade  one  summer.  Purchasing  the  unexpired  re- 
demption of  a  mill  at  Clay ville,  he  soon  afterward 
bought  the  mill,  which  he  sold  two  years  later.  In 
the  meantime  the  mill  where  he  had  first  worked  at 
Cicero  Corners    was   destroyed    by    fire,    and    he 
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erected  a  mill  on  the  old  site.  Two  years  later  he 
sold  it  to  good  advantage  and  concluded  to  come 
West  to  seek  a  location. 

Journeying  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake  Erie  to 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Marshall,  Cat 
houn  County,  Mr.  Sweet  started  on  foot  to  explore 
the  country.  He  walked  on  to  Lansing,  thence  to 
Ionia,  thence  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  by  the  way  of 
Grand  Haven  to  Battle  Creek.  The  portions  of 
the  State  which  he  visited  were  mostly  wilderness, 
and  he  determined  to  tarry  a  while  longer  in  the 
Empire  State.  Returning  therefore  to  Onondaga 
County,  he  bought  a  farm  two  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Cicero  Corners,  but  a  year  and  a  half 
later  sold  it,  built  a  steam  sawmill  at  Oak  Or- 
chard, on  the  Oneida  River  and  re-embarked  in  his 
former  operations.  In  1851  he  sold  the  mill  and 
again  came  to  Michigan,  first  stopping  at  Marshall, 
where  he  left  his  family,  and  started  out  on  foot 
to  seek  a  spot  on  which  to  make  his  home.  He  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  five  acres  of  land  in  Con- 
verse Township,  Calhoun  County,  twenty  acres  of 
which  were  cleared.  He  cleared  the  remainder  of 
the  land,  erected  a  good  set  of  buildings,  and  later 
bought  other  land  until  his  farm  included  two 
hundred  and  four  acres. 

On  that  estate  Mr.  Sweet  remained  until  1865, 
when  he  rented  it,  moved  into  Marshall  and  began 
dealing  in  hides,  lime,  plaster,  etc.,  remaining  there 
thus  occupied  four  years.  He  then  bought  one 
hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land  in  this  county, 
lying  on  section  4,  Leoni  Township,  close  to  the 
village  of  Michigan  Center.  It  was  practically  un- 
improved,but  he  has  since  erected  an  excellent  set  of 
farm  buildings  and  placed  the  land  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  In  1889,  he  sold  the  estate  to  his 
son-in-law,  E.  A.  Sager,  retaining  a  small  portion 
for  his  own  occupancy. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Sweet  took  place  October 
23,  1839,  his  bride  being  Miss  Eveline  C.  Wake. 
She  was  born  in  Canada  and  was  but  an  infant 
when  her  mother  died  and  she  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cookman,  of  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  with  whom  she  remained  until  ten 
years  of  age,  after  which  she  lived  with  various 
parties  until  her  marriage.  Her  father,  Minor 
Waite,  is  thought  to  have  been  born  in  New  York, 


as  his  father,  George  Waite,  was  a  farmer  in  Scho- 
harie County.  Minor  Waite  married  Miss  Cathe- 
rine, daughter  of  John  Clock.  He  removed  from 
New  York  to  Canada  where  he  lived  three  years 
ere  returning  to  the  States,  the  last  years  of  his  life 
being  spent  in  Boston.  His  occupation  was  that  of 
a  horse-dealer. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweet  eleven  children  have  been 
born,  eight  living,  named  respectively:  Minor  A., 
Jasper,  Charles  N.,  Raymond,  Susan  S.,  Emma  E., 
Mary  and  Martha.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the 
parents  have  shared  each  others  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  rejoiced  together  in  the  prosperity  that  has  at- 
tended their  own  efforts  and  the  section  in  which 
they  live,  and  together  endeavored  to  faithfully 
discharge  their  duties  as  parents,  neighbors  and 
citizens.  They  have  gained  the  respect  of  those 
about  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have 
many  years  of  peace  and  usefulness  yet  before  them, 
a  hope  that  is  the  more  probable  of  fulfillment  as 
both  enjoy  very  good  health.  The  names  of  their 
three  deceased  children  are  William  F.,  who  en- 
listed in  the  Sixth  Michigan  Infantry  and  died  while 
in  the  service,  aged  twenty-two  }^ears;  Homer  and 
George  E.  died  when  four  and  a  half  and  two  and 
a  half  years  old. 


■&*§* 


<jf?  EWIS  ATWELL.  In  noting  the  pioneer 
ill  (©  settlers  of  this  county  the  name  of  Mr.  At- 
J|L_^\  well  should  by  no  means  be  omitted  from 
the  list.  He  makes  his  headquarters  at  a  snug 
farm  on  section  22,  Sandstone  Township,  this  com- 
prising a  well-tilled  tract  of  land  which  he  trans- 
formed from  its  primitive  condition  to  its  present 
fertile  acres.  He  was  born  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y., 
March  28,  1831.  and  at  a  very  early  age  was  de- 
prived of  a  father's  care,  that  parent  dying  in  the 
Empire  State.  Lewis,  in  1835,  accompanied  his 
mother  to  Michigan  Territory  and  they  located 
first  in  Washtenaw  County  where  they  resided  sev- 
eral years.  Thence  they  removed  to  Ingham 
County  where  our  subject  developed  into  man 
hood  and  obtained  such  education  as  was  afforded 
by  the  common  school.     He  .  commenced   working 
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out  when  a  lad  of  twelve  years  and  thus  formed 
those  habits  of  industry  and  self-dependence  which 
have  done  him  such  good  service  in  his  later  years. 
After  being  employed  a  number  of  years  as  a  farm 
laborer,  he  secured  a  team  and  commenced  breaking 
land  and  later  ran  a  threshing  machine,  thus  ob- 
taining a  little  capital  with  which  he  might  secure 
a  farm  of  his  own. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  life  of 
our  subject  took  place  on  the  11th  of  May,  1876, 
when  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Mrs.  Almir\  J. 
(Eastman)  Groat.  This  lady  was  born  July  9, 
1834,  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  Amos  and  Cynthia  (McNilt)  Eastman,  who  were 
natives  of  New  England  and  the  mother  born  in 
New  Hampshire.  Her  grandfather,  Amos  McNilt, 
did  good  service  for  the  Colonists  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Eastman 
with  Isaac  Groat  there  wras  born  one  son,  Sherman, 
who  is  now  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1867  Mr.  Atwell  came  to  this  county  and  set- 
tled on  his  present  farm,  this  comprising  eighty 
acres  of  choice  land  under  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  had  very  little  assistance  financially,  at 
the  start  and  presents  the  example  of  the  self-made 
man  who  has  arisen  step  by  step  to  a  good  position 
among  his  fellow-citizens  by  whom  he  is  held  in 
unqualified  respect.  Politically  Mr.  Atwell  is  in- 
dependent, giving  his  support  to  those  whom  lie 
considers  the  most  responsible  men,  irrespective  of 
party.  He  keeps  himself  posted  upon  events  of 
general  interest,  is  a  friend  of  the  workingman  and 
a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  Industiy. 


^  ON.  ANSON  H.  DeLAMATER,  Within 
the  bounds  of  Jackson  County,  or  indeed  of 
the  entire  State,  no  better  representative  of 
honest,  upright  manhood  can  be  found  than 
the  above-named  gentleman,  wdio  has  been  for 
many  years  identified  with  the  work  of  the  county, 
and  especially  of  Columbia  Township,  in  which  his 
home  is  located.  His  fine  farm  comprises  two 
hundred  acres  on  the  shores  of  Clark's  Lake,  and  is 
known  as  '-Forrest  Home."  It  bears  substantial 
buildings,  and  is  a  home  which  any  man  may  well 


be  contented  with  owning.  Even  a  casual  ob- 
server would  recognize  it  as  the  abode  of  people  of 
intelligence  and  good  taste,  as  well  as  of  assured 
financial  standing;  for  everything  about  it  indi- 
cates the  qualities  that  make  a  dwelling-place  a 
home  indeed. 

The  DeLamater  family  is  of  ancient  French 
origin.  During  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  power 
in  France  they  removed  to  Holland,  where  they 
sojourned  for  a  brief  period.  But  the  New  World 
offered  them  a  wished-for  opportunity  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience, 
and  they  therefore  sought  its  friendly  shores.  The 
first  settlement  in  this  country  was  made  in  1652, 
by  one  Claude  DeLamater,  who  located  on  Long 
Island.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Harlem,  N.  Y.; 
later  his  descendants  settled  in  Ulster  County,  and 
finally  spread  throughout  the  entire  State,  being 
usually  pioneers  in  making  settlements.  Wherever 
we  find  them  they  have  been  closely  identified  with 
the  successful  classes  and  the  leading  elements  of 
their  localities,  as  mechanics,  farmers  and  business 
men,  while  as  educators,  professional  men  and 
public  officials,  they  have  also  held  a  high  rank. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Isaac  De- 
Lamater, who  was  born  in  Amenia,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he 
entered  a  store  to  learn  the  mercantile  business,  in 
which  he  subsequently  embarked  at  the  place  of 
his  birth.  In  1776  he  enlisted  in  the  Colonial 
Army,  serving  as  Commissary  for  several  years. 
In  1791,  he  settled  in  Schenectady  County,  but 
selling  his  farm  there  in  1801,  removed  to  Pompey, 
Onondaga ,  County,  where  he  purchased  a  large 
farm  in  1803.  This  he  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  mercantile  business,  being  connected  with 
his  son  John,  wrho  had  opened  a  large  store  there 
in  1802.  Together  they  did  a  flourishing  business. 
Isaac  DeLamater  had  married  in  his  native  county 
Miss  Hannah  Barlow,  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
terian  Church,  while  he  was  of  the  Universalist 
faith.  Both  were  well-known  and  highly  respected, 
and  obtained  a  position  of  prominence  in  the 
community  where  they  made  their  home.  He  died 
in  1833,  at  Pompey,  Onondaga  County,  while  his 
wife  came  to  Michigan  and  lived  with  her  children 
until  her  death,  April  17,  1845. 
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John  DeLamater,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
a   leading    farmer    and    merchant    of    Onondaga 
County,  in   1800.     He  was  the   first  to  commence 
mercantile  business  in  the  place  now  called  Fayette- 
ville.     In  1802  he  moved   to  Pompey,  where  the 
years  of  his  active  career  were  spent.     He  moved 
in  the  winter  of  1828,  to  Sullivan,  Madison  County, 
where  he  had  a  large  farm  of  four  hundred  acres, 
and  where  he  died,  the  28th  of  December,  1828,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.     He  possessed  un- 
bounded   energy,    a  character  of   strict  integrity, 
and   was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Like    his    father,   he  was  one  of    the    Universalist 
faith,  although  the  DeLamater  family  were  of  the 
Huguenot   school   for   generations    prior   to  their 
time.     His    wife,    whose    maiden    name    was     Zoa 
Eaton,  bore  him  a  large  family.     She  belonged  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   and  was   a  con- 
sistent member   of    that  denomination,  endeavor- 
ing to  instill  into   the  minds  of    her  children  the 
principles  of  right  living,  and   rear  them  to  useful 
manhood  and  womanhood.     She  survived  her  hus- 
band   some    years,    dying   at  an  advanced   age  in 
Onondaga  County,  where  she  had  spent  her  entire 
life. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  biographical  compendium  was  the  recipient  of 
excellent  advantages  during  his  boyhood  and  youth, 
his  home  training  being  supplemented  by  a  good 
practical  education  and  a  knowledge  of  civil  engi- 
neering, which  enabled  him  to  survey  land  while 
he  was  yet  a  youth.  When  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  his  father  was  removed  by  death,  and  for  a 
year  he  looked  after  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  after 
which  he  began  life  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
about  twenty-three  years  old  when,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1834,  he  set  out  for  Michigan  in  company 
with  Edward  DeLamater,  Samuel  T.  Marsh  and 
Anson  H.  Taylor.  They  crossed  the  lake  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  arriving  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  and  on  May  1st  set  out  on  foot  for  the  un- 
broken regions  beyond.  Passing  over  a  country 
which  was  very  sparsely  settled,  and  had  scarcely  a 
road  through  it,  they  pushed  on  to  Clark's  Lake, 
partly  with  a  view  of  investigating  a  mill  site  at 
what  is  now  known  as  Jefferson,  at  the  foot  of  that 
body  of   water.     Seeing  the  beautiful  land  on  the 


southern  border  of  the  lake,  across  the  placid 
sheet  of  water,  Mr.  DeLamater  remarked  that  there 
he  was  going  to  make  his  home. 

At  once  selecting  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
Mr.  DeLamater  walked  to  Monroe  to  enter  his 
claim  at  the  land-office,  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  land,  erected  a  log  house,  broke  some  of  the 
virgin  soil  and  sowed  some  grain.  In  July  he  re- 
turned to  Detroit  on  foot,  and  thence  to  his  home 
in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  After  a  few  weeks' 
sojourn  there,  he  brought  his  wife  to  the  West, 
and  they  began  life  in  their  new  home  with  an  ear- 
nest will  and  a  determination  to  succeed  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  it,  and  bear  a  hand  in  the  up- 
building of  the  frontier  region  to  which  they  had 
come.  Mr.  DeLamater  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  agriculturists  in  the  town,  being  ably 
seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his  noble-hearted  com- 
panion as  long  as  she  was  spared  to  him,  and  by 
his  second  wife,  who  stood  by  his  side  during  many 
years  of  mingled  trials  and  successes. 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  this  county, 
Mr.  DeLamater  was  engaged  in  surveying,  laying 
out  most  of  the  highways  and  many  of  the  farms 
of  his  county.  In  1843  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
Legislature,  having  been  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  Andrew  Jackson 
in  1832,  and  he  has  since  been  a  stanch  Democrat. 
When  Columbia  Township  was  organized  he  became 
its  first  Supervisor,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
thirteen  years.  He  has  been  a  Director  of  the 
Jackson  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and 
President  of  the  Jackson  County  Pioneer  Society. 
Although  now  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  his  mental 
powers  are  unimpaired,  his  memory  as  clear  as  that 
of  a  boy,  and  he  is  yet  capable  of  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  section.  He  has  ever  mani- 
fested a  high  degree  of  public  spirit,  has  interested 
himself  in  every  movement  which  would  tend  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  county  and  State,  and 
can  look  back  with  a  just  pride  over  his  past 
record  both  as  a  public  official  and  a  private  citi- 
zen, and  hopefully  forward  to  wielding  an  influence 
for  good  so  long  as  life  is  spared  him. 

Mr.  DeLamater  was  first  married  in  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Anna  Alida  Adams,  who 
was  born  in  Troy,  and   grew  to  womanhood  in  the 
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county  where  she  was  married.  She  died  at  her 
home  in  Michigan  in  1840,  being  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  at  the  time  of  her  death  was 
a  liberal  Christian. 

The  second  marriage  of  our  subject  was  con- 
tracted in  1842,  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  His 
companion  on  this  interesting  occasion  was  Miss 
Lydia  Ann  Parmenter,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
that  county,  of  which  her  father,  David  Parmenter, 
was  an  old  settler.  She  was  a  faithful  and  loving 
companion,  a  Rind  neighbor,  and  was  highly  res- 
pected by  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  county. 
Her  religious  belief  was  that  expressed  by  the 
Universalis!  Church.  She  died  at  her  home  in 
this  county,  in  October,  1886,  being  then  sixty-six 
years  of  age. 

The  third  matrimonial  alliance  of  Mr.  DeLamater 
was  celebrated  in  Columbia  Township,  this  county, 
his  bride  being  Mrs.  Hannah  Pierce,  nee  Wait,  one 
of  those  noble  women  whose  influence  is  felt 
throughout  a  community,  and  who  are  looked  upon 
as  models  of  womanly  virtues.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  William  W.  and  Polly  A.  (Parmenter)  Wait, 
who  were  numbered  among  the  prominent  and 
well-to-do  citizens  of  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  spent  all  their  active  lives.  Mr.  Wait  was  a 
prominent  business  man  of  that  county,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honorable,  upright 
and  useful  of  the  citizens  of  Cohocton.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  died  in  middle  age.  Their. daughter, 
now  the  wife  of  our  subject,  was  reared  in  Cohocton, 
and  there  married  Harvey  Pierce,  of  the  same 
county,  with  whom  she  came  to  Michigan  in  1862. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  settled  in  Columbia  Town- 
ship, this  county,  where  they  not  only  acquired  a 
comfortable  fortune,  but  soon  gained  a  position  of 
prominence  among  the  better  class  of  citizens. 
Mr.  Pierce  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years,  leaving  a  record  for  thrift  and  energy  in  his 
chosen  vocation  and  in  his  duties  as  a  citizen;  as  a 
kind  husband  and  parent  his  memory  will  ever  be 
held  in  loving  remembiance  by  his  family.  Me 
left  six  children,  all  yet  living— William  W.  is,  now 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Manistee  County;  Addie 
A.  is  the  wife  of  William  Randall,  a  farmer  of  this 
township;    May   E.    married   Bray  ton    S.  Wright, 


and  they  reside  on  a  farm  in  Dundy  County,  Neb.; 
Jerry  W.  married  Carry  M.  Wright,  and  is  now 
living  on  and  operating  the  Pierce  estate;  Frank 
and  Grettie  L.  are  at  home.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  continued  to  manage  the  farm, 
assisted  by  her  children,  until  her  marriage.  She 
was  often  forced  to  go  into  the  field,  and  under  her 
able  supervision  the  land  yielded  a  bountiful 
supply  of  the  various  grains  and  proved  to  be  re- 
munerative. It  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  and  she  superintended  it  for  thirteen 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLamater  are  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent thinkers,  actively  interested  in  all  matters  of 
local  importance,  both  of  a  social  and  public  na- 
ture, and  wield  a  decided  influence  throughout  the 
community,  and  even  beyond  the  vicinity  of  their 
home. 

In  connection  with  this  biographical  sketch,  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  DeLamater  is  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  Album. 

-^^^^^^^-^ 

ARL    O.    JOHNSON.      A  compendium    of 
biographical  sketches   of   Jackson    County 

citizens  would  be  incomplete  without  an  out- 
lined the  life  of  the  above  named  gentleman,  who, 
although  quite  young,  has  already  gained  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  in  the  fine  arts  in  Jackson  and 
vicinity.  He  is  now,  in  company  with  his  sister, 
Miss  Nettie  Johnson,  carrying  on  a  photograph 
gallery  on  East  Main  Street  which  he  purchased  in 
December,  1889,  while  continuing  his  work  in  oil 
painting. 

The  father  of  him  of  whom  we  write  was  John 
Johnson,  who  was  born  in  a  village  twenty  miles 
from  Christiana,  Norway,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  machinist  and  followed  the  same  until 
1872.  He  then  emigrated  to  America,  locating  in 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  where  he  remained  three  years 
employed  at  his  trade  and  whence  he  came  to  Jack- 
son to  accept  a  position  with  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company,  in  whose  employ  he  remained 
until  sickness  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  a 
most  skillful  mechanic  and  his  services  were  highly 
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valued  by  his  employers,  while  his  personal 
character  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  respect 
of  his  associates.  He  was  borne  to  his  grave  on 
October  7,  1889,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

Carl  O.  Johnson  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  in 
Christiana,  Norway,  April  12,  1864,  and  was 
therefore  a  lad  of  eight  years  when  he  came  to 
America.  Totally  unacquainted  with  the  English 
language  on  his  arrival,  in  six  weeks  time  he  had 
so  far  mastered  it  as  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
quite  readily,  what  was  said  by  those  about  him 
and  in  two  months  he  was  able  to  take  his  place  in 
the  city  schools  of  Manchester.  There  he  pursued 
his  studies  until  the  removal  of  his  family  to 
Michigan,  when  he  continued  his  acquirement  of 
knowledge  in  the  schools  in  this  city. 

At  an  early  age  young  Johnson  showed  a 
marked  talent  for  artistic  work  and  when  fourteen 
years  old  began  his  lessons  with  A.  O.  Revenaugh 
in  ink  and  water  colors,  remaining  under  his  tuition 
ten  years.  He  then  opened  an  office  making  a 
specialty  of  oil  paintings  in  figures  and  portraits, 
and  manifesting  an  unusual  degree  of  skill,  leading 
his  friends  to  a  confident  hope  that  ere  many  years 
he  will  have  a  wide  reputation  as  an  artist. 


•Q£Q/®^* 


m-**^%®flnM*- 


1  AMES  N.  TOOLE,  jimhor  member  of  the  firm 
of  Gilson  &  Toole,  dealers  in  boots  and 
shoes  at  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  younger 
enterprising  business  men  of  the  city,  and 
by  his  strict  attention  to  his  calling  and  his 
courteous  treatment  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
dealings,  has  gained  a  large  and  lucrative  trade. 
He  endeavors  in  every  possible  way  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Jackson  and  has  contributed  not  a  little 
to  its  present  prosperity.  Of  Irish  descent  he  in- 
herits the  substantial  qualities  of  a  long  line  of 
worthy  ancestors,  and  his  genial  manners  and 
sturdy  integrity  have  endeared  him  to  a  large  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances. 

The  native  place  of  our  subject  was   Rennselaer 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  March   6, 


1816.  His  parents,  Mark  and  Rosanna  (Cosgrove) 
Toole,  were  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  early  in  life,  and  there  were 
reared  and  married.  After  their  marriage  they 
settled  on  a  farm,  and  became  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  six  are  now  living.  James  N. 
was  next  to  the  oldest  in  the  family,  and  when  a 
boy  of  eight  years  came  with  his  parents  to 
Michigan,  they  locating  on  a  farm  near  Three 
Rivers  in  St.  Joseph  County.  The  eariy  educa- 
tion of  our  subject  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of 
his  district,  and  his  studies  were  completed  in  the 
High  School  at  Three  Rivers.  He  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  active  duties  of  life  by  a  good  edu- 
cation, which  subsequent  reading  enlarged. 

Until  he  became  of  age  our  subject  remained 
under  the  parental  roof,  and  assisted  his  father  in 
the  development  of  the  farm.  Desirous  then  of 
embarking  in  business  for  himself,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  carpentering,  which  occupied  his  mind  and 
hands  until  his  removal  to  Three  Rivers  five  years 
afterward.  At  that  time  he  entered  upon  a  long 
and  honorable  career  as  an  employe  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  in  the  building  de- 
partment of  which  he  remained  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  being  for  four  years  of  that  time 
foreman  and  much  of  the  time  a  draftsman.  Possess- 
ing considerable  inventive  genius,  he  perfected  a 
danger  signal  which  proved  of  great  service  and  is 
now  in  use  upon  many  railroads  in  this  part  of  the 
county. 

In  June,  1887,  Mr.  Toole  changing  his  occupa- 
tion somewhat  and  deciding  to  invest  his  capital  in 
business,  formed  a  partnership  with  John  B.  Gilson? 
and  securing  a  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  they 
established  themselves  in  business  at  No.  104  West 
Main  Street.  Mr.  Gilson  is  a  practical  shoe  man, 
having  had  an  experience  of  twenty -four  years  in 
connection  therewith.  The  firm  occupies  a  store- 
room, 18x100  feet  in  dimensions,  which  is  liter- 
ally filled  with  articles  in  their  line  of  trade  and  for 
which  there  is  a  constant  demand.  They  have 
made  for  themselves  a  permanent  place  among  the 
solid  business  firms  of  the  city. 

A  very  important  event  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Toole 
was  his  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in  August, 
1875,   with    Miss  Vennie    Mulvahill    of     Ontario, 
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Canada.  Mrs.  Toole  was  born  in  that  city  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Terwilliger) 
Mulvahill  who  were  natives  of  Orange  County,  N. 
Y.  There  have  been  born  of  this  union  three 
children,  namely,  Vincent,  Mary  T.,  and  Joseph  W. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toole  are  consistent  members  of  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church  and  Mr.  Toole  belongs  to 
the  Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  Their 
residence  is  pleasantly  located  at  No.  402  Page 
Avenue  and  their  friends  comprise  the  refined  and 
cultured  element  of  the  city.  Surrounded  by  all 
of  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
their  home  is  a  happy  one.  In  the  business  circles 
of  Jackson  Mr.  Toole  is  highly  respected  for  his 
straightforward  honesty  of  purpose  and  upright- 
nes  of  character. 


fjyi\  AHLON  H.  RAYMOND,  M.  D.  This  pop- 
ular physician  of  Grass  Lake,  stands  high 
socially  and  professional^,  has  one  of  the 
finest  homes  in  the  town  and  is  in  the  en- 
J03'ment  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  hosts  of 
friends.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  wras  born 
June  19,  1836,  and  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  his 
birthplace  being  in  Sharon,  Washtenaw  County. 

Dr.  Raymond  traces  his  genealogy  back  to  three 
brothers  who  left  France  during  the  Revolution 
and  crossing  the  Atlantic,  settled  in  New  York  State 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  The 
name  was  originally  spelled  Raymong  and  was 
Americanized  after  the  settlement  of  the  family  in 
this  country. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  son  of  Cyrus  and 
Lorena  (Dickinson)  Raymond,  natives  of  New 
York  State,  the  father  born  in  Yates  County  and 
the  mother  born  in  Steuben  County.  The  latter 
died  in  Washtenaw  County,  this  State,  in  October, 
1883.  She  wras  the  daughter  of  Amos  Dickinson, 
likewise  a  native  of  New  York  and  of  English  de- 
scent. Cyrus  Raymond  early  in  life  worked  as  a 
general  mechanic,  but  in  1836  came  to  Michigan 
Territory  and  taking  up  land  in  Washtenaw  County, 
turned    his   attention    to    farming.     The  paternal 


grandfather,  David  Raymond,  also  a  native  of  New 
York  State  came  to  Michigan  in  1833,  and  died  in 
Washtenaw  County,  about  June  28,  1858,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  seven  months  and 
ten  days.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Raymond,  like- 
wise a  native  of  New  York  and  who  served  as  Cap- 
tain  of  a  company  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  he 
died  in  1821,  in  Benton,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  The 
parental  household  included  five  children,  namely: 
Melvin  M.,  who  died  when  three  years  old;  Mahlon 
II.,  our  subject;  Melvin  D. ;  Harriet  E.  and  Mor- 
ton L. 

Young  Raymond  remained  on  the  farm  with  his 
parents  in  Washtenaw  County  during  his  younger 
years,  attending  the  common  school  and  assisting 
in  the  labors  around  the  homestead.  He  was  studi- 
ously inclined,  however,  from  a  youth  and  entered 
Albion  College  in  due  time,  but  began  teaching 
before  completing  his  education.  In  the  meantime 
lie  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  reading  of 
medicine  and  finally  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  State  University  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1859.  Locating 
then  in  Grass  Lake,  he  entered  upon  the  prosperous 
and  successful  career  of  thirty  years  which  has  wron 
him  both  property  and  popularity. 

Dr.  Raymond  watched  the  progress  of  the  Civil 
War  until  September,  1862,  and  then  joined  the 
army  as  Assistant  Surgeon  with  the  Twenty-sixth 
Michigan  Infantry.  In  April  following  he  was 
commissioned  surgeon  of  the  same  regiment  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge  and  being  mus- 
tered out  at  Jackson  June  4,  1865.  Returning  then 
to  Grass  Lake  he  resumed  his  regular  practice 
which  he  has  followed  almost  uninterruptedly  to 
the  present  time.  He  belongs  to  both  the  Jackson 
and  Washtenaw  County  Medical  Associations.  He 
has  wisely  invested  his  capital  in  real  estate,  being 
the  owner  of  a  fine  farm,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  extent  and  comprising  a  portion  of  sections 
6  and  36,  Grass  Lake  Township.  This  land  is 
regularly  cultivated  and  is  the  source  of  a  hand- 
some  income. 

Without  neglecting  his  profession,  Dr.  Raymond 
has  still  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  the  public 
and  political  affairs  of  his  county,  and  after  filling 
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other  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  was 
brought  forward  by  the  Republican  party  as  their 
candidate  for  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  duly 
elected  in  1878,  and  served  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He  has  been 
President  of  the  Grass  Lake  Village  Board  for  five 
years  and  for  twenty-two  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Education.  His  religious  views 
harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  which  he  is  a  prominent  and 
contributing  member.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason 
and  a  warm  defender  of  the  principles  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

For  a  period  of  thirty-one  years  there  has  pre- 
sided over  the  pleasant  home  of  Dr.  Raymond, 
one  of  the  most  estimable  of  ladies,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Jennie  E.  Gould  and  to  whom  he 
was  wedded  at  her  home  in  Ypsilanti,  April  C>, 
1859.  The  sole  daughter  and  child  of  their  house 
and  home  is  Nina  L.,  who  was  born  May  18,  1860, 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  E.  A.  Croman  of  Grass  Lake. 
The  family  residence  is  located  in  the  east  part  of 
town  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  a 
frequent  resort  of  the  refined  and  cultured  people 
of  Grass  Lake  Township.  Dr.  Raymond  is  a  man 
whose  name  will  ever  be  held  in  kindly  remem- 
brance as  one  who  has  contributed  his  full  quota  to 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  his  town  and  who 
has  reflected  credit  upon  the  medical  profession  of 
this  county. 

i?Ls>  0N*  M0SES  A-  McNAUGHTON.  It  is 
universally  conceded  that  the  city  of  Jack- 
ie son  is  largely  indebted  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  for  its  almost  phenomenal  growth 
and  prosperity.  Its  mercantile  and  railroad  inter- 
ests received  an  impetus  from  his  energy  and  en- 
terprise, while  its  moral  and  educational  welfare 
was  never  overlooked  by  him  for  a  single  moment. 
Coming  to  the  jroung  State  as  early  as  the  spring 
of  1841,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
medicine  for  about  ten  years  and  then  engaged  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate,  dealing  mostly 
in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

A  large   number  of   people  who  came  to  this 


county  during  its  pioneer  days  poor  in  purse  and 
with  little  of  this  world's  goods,  remember  Dr. 
McNaughton  as  one  of  their  early  benefactors. 
Through  his  assistance  they  obtained  land  and 
established  homes  paying  for  them  gradually  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  His  sympathies  have  always 
been  with  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  and  he 
always  maintained  that  no  matter  how  poor  a  family 
were,  they  were  never  any  the  worse  for  having  a 
home  of  their  own.  He  purchased  large  tracts  of 
land  and  made  various  additions  to  the  city,  also 
put  up  business  blocks,  and  finally  a  private  resi- 
dence, which  in  point  of  beauty  of  design  and  loca- 
tion constitutes  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  the 
whole  Northwest. 

Dr.  McNaughton  during  the  early  days  was  also 
largely  interested  in  the  railroads  centering  at 
Jackson  and  it  was  greatly  through  his  instrumen- 
tality that  they  were  gotten  under  way  and  success- 
fully completed.  The  roads  with  which  his  name 
has  been  the  mort  intimately  associated  are  the 
Jackson  Branch  of  the  Michigan  Southern  coming 
from  the  main  line  near  Adrian,  up  to  this  point; 
Grand  River  Valley,  extending  to  Grand  Rapids 
and  beyond  ;  and  the  Michigan  Air  Line  now  leased 
by  the  Michigan  Central.  During  the  time  of  the 
projection  of  some  of  these  roads  Dr.  McNaugton 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  was  untiring  in 
his  exertions  to  effect  that  which  he  considered, 
and  which  proved  to  be,  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  tax-payers  and  the  people.  He  and  his  com- 
peers,  as  is  usual  in  such  enterprises,  met  with  op- 
position in  some  quarters,  but  they  were  men  of 
resolute  will  and  finally  accomplished  their  purpose, 
receiving  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  a  grate- 
ful community. 

He  with  whose  name  we  introduce  this  biograph- 
ical outline  comes  of  substantial  Scotch  ancestry 
and  was  born  in  Argyle,  Washington  County,N.Y., 
January  4,  1813.  His  father,  Robert  McNaughton, 
a  native  of  the  same  county,  was  born  September 
14, 1767.  The  paternal  grand  father,  John  McNaugh- 
ton, was  born,  it  is  believed  in  Argyleshire,  Scot- 
land, whence  he  was  taken  to  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  by  his  parents  when  quite  young  and  was 
there  reared  to  man's  estate  and  married.  In  com- 
pany    with    his    parents,    he   crossed    the  Atlantic, 
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about  1760  and  located  among  the  wilds  of  Wash- 
ington  County,  N.  Y.,  near  what  was  afterward 
the  flourishing  town  of  Greenwich,  purchasing  a 
tract  of  land  and  engaging  in  agriculture  until  his 
death. 

Robert  McNaughton  spent  the  years  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  in  his  native  county  and  was 
there  married,  about  1790,  to  Miss  Isabella  Watson. 
Afterward  he  purchased  a  tract  of  timber  land  in 
Argyle  Township  where  he  established  a  home  and 
clearing  a  farm  resided  there  until  his.  children 
were  grown,  tie  then  went  to  live  with  his  soh, 
Thomas,  in  Saratoga  County,  where  his  death  took 
place  in  1845.  His  wife,  Isabella,  spent  her  last 
years  in  Michigan  with  her  son,  the  Doctor.  She 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  February 
12,  1768,  and  like  her  husband,  was  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. After  his  death  she  came  to  Michigan  and 
spent  her  last  days  with  her  son,  Moses  A.,  passing 
away  August  21,  1856.  There  had  been  born  to 
this  worthy  pair  a  family  of  ten  children,  nine  of 
whom  were  reared  to  mature  years:  they  were 
named  respectively,  John,  Mary,  Thomas,  Edward, 
Alexander.  Joseph,  Margaret,  Jane,  Ellen,  and 
Moses  A.  The  deceased  child  died  in  infancy. 
The  nine  all  lived  to  mature  years,  were  married 
and  reared  families. 

Moses  Archibald  McNaughton  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  in  his  boyhood  days,  mostly  during 
the  winter  season  and  in  summer  assisted  his  father 
on  the  farm  until  a  youth  of  fifteen  years.  Then 
starting  out  for  himself  he  repaired  to  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  sojourned  one  summer 
with  a  brother  and  the  following  winter  taught  a 
district  school.  For  six  years  following  he  officiated 
as  a  pedagogue  and  studied  alternately,  spending  a 
part  of  the  time  in  Wyoming  Academy,  and  he  was 
a  student  two  years  at  Union  College,  Schenectady. 
In  the  meantime  he  utilized  his  spare  moments  in 
the  study  of  medicine  and  finally  attended  three 
courses  of  lectures  at  Fairfield  and  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  January,  1840. 

Dr.  McNaughton  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  his  native  county,  remaining  there 
until  1841.  That  year  he  came  to  Michigan  and 
opened  an  office  in  the  young  city  of  Jackson,  there 
being  at  the  time   four   other   physicians   in   the 


place.  None  of  the  four  arc  here  now.  After 
twelve  years  of  continuous  practice  Dr.  McNaugh- 
ton became  interested  in  real  estate  to  which  he  has 
since  given  much  of  his  attention.  He  has  wit- 
nessed the  growth  and  development  of  his  adopted 
city  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  and  may  justly 
feel  that  no  man  has  contributed  in  a  greater  degree 
to  her  prosperity.  He  first  settled  among  a  popu- 
lation of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  the  city 
now  numbers  thirty  thousand  souls.  In  the  mean- 
time the  surrounding  country,  which  was  then 
largely  a  wilderness,  has  been  transformed  into 
fertile  fields  and  beautiful  homesteads,  the  results 
of  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  an  intelligent 
and  thrifty  people.  During  those  early  days 
hunting  formed  one  of  the  chief  pastimes  of  Dr. 
McNaughton,  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  other  game 
being  plentiful,  while  bears  and  wolves  often 
frightened  and  annoyed  the  settlers  and  the  Doctor 
has  shot  many  a  deer  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  city  of  Jackson. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Moses  A.  McNaughton  and 
Miss  Sarah  Orcutt  was    celebrated    at    the    bride's 
home  in  Wyoming,   Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  July 
1,   1835.     This    lady    was    born    in    Rutland,  Vt., 
September  12.  1812,  and  departed  this   life  at  her 
home  in  Medina,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  June   25, 
1836,  the  year  following  her  marriage  after  becom- 
ing the  mother  of  twin  boys — Moses  and  Hugh — 
who    were  born    April    6,   1836.     The    first    men- 
|   tioned    died    in    infancv.       Hugh    married    Miss 
\    Martha  G.  Pierce  and  died  at  his  home  in  Jackson, 
!   November  1,  1876.     His  wife  died  September  28, 
|    1875.     They  were  the    parents    of    four    children, 
i   namely:  S.  Frances,  John,  Susan  and  Frederick. 
I        Dr.  McNaughton  contracted  a  second   marriage 
I    April   6,  1848,  with  Miss  Mary  R.  Turner.     Mrs. 
|    Mary  McNaughton   was  born  August  30,  1818,  in 
|   Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Bela  and 
I   Mary  B,  (Nash)  Turner.     She  died  in  April,  1887, 
1   at  the  family  residence  in  Jackson.     Of  this  union 
I   there  were  born  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
!    a  son,  Charles,  died  September  10,  1869,  at  the  age 
of   twenty   years.       Mary  Isabella  is  the  wife  of 
James  W.  Blakeley  and   has  two  children — Archi- 
bald, named   after  his  grandfather,  and  Charlotte. 
Robert  T,  married  Miss  Lizzie  Potter  aM  has  four 
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children — Edith,  Ruth,  Mary  and  Helen.  Aichi- 
bald  W.  married  Miss  Cora  Stringham,  March  18, 
1890.     They  reside  at  Taeoma,  Wash. 

A  stanch  Republican,  politically,  Dr.  MeNaugh- 
ton,  although  mixing  little  with  politics,  keeps 
himself  thoroughly  posted  upon  the  leading  events 
of  the  day  and  is  able  to  express  himself  intelli- 
gently upon  most  any  subject  which  can  be  intro- 
duced. He  at  one  time  represented  his  Ward  in 
the  City  Council,  and  served  as  Mayor  one  term. 
His  religious  views  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  promi- 
nent member  and  to  the  support  of  which  he  con- 
tributes liberally. 

From  Argyleshire,8cotland,  in  the  western  section 
of  the  Highlands  came  the  Watsons  from  whom 
the  mother  of  Dr.  McNaughton  descended,  the 
McNeals,  the  MacDougalls  and  the  MacDonnells, 
with  many  of  whom  the  McNaughtons  were  con- 
nected by  intermarriage,,  The  name  was  generally 
written  Macnaghten  and  in  Hill's  work,  entitled, 
"  The  Mac  Donnells  of  Antrim,"  appears  a  sketch 
of  the  family  from  which  we  learn  that  "  the  Mac- 
naghtens  are  descended  from  Ferchar  Fada,  one 
of  the  early  Dalriadic  Kings  of  Scotland. 

u  Several  leading  families  of  clans  owned  estates 
in  Glenarchy  and  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Arve  in 
Argyleshire  and  were  zealous  adherents  of  Robert 
Bruce  during  the  struggle  for  Scottish  inde- 
pendence. 

w;  In  1343,  King  David  II.  granted  Alexander 
Macnaghten  all  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to 
his  deceased  father,  John,  his  grandfather,  Duncan 
and  his  great-grandfather,  Alexander. 

fc<  Between  the  years  1390  and  1406  David  III. 
confirmed  to  Maurice  Macnaghten  a  grant  of  ex- 
tensive lands  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Arve. 

u  On  a  small  island,  or  rather  peninsula  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  beautiful  loch,  stands 
the  ruins  of  their  ancient  fortress  or  castle,  called 
Froach  Elan,  the  keeping  of  which  was  granted  to 
Gillechrist  Macnaghten  in  1267,  on  the  condition 
that  he  or  his  heirs  would  keep  it  in  good  ord el- 
and well  furnished  for  the  reception  of  the  King  as 
often  as  the  latter  might  be  pleased  to  visit  it. 

'•  The  first  of  the  Macnagten  family  to  settle  on 
the  Antrim    coast    was   John,   surnamed    Dhu,  or 


'dark    haired,' a   nephew  of  Sorley   Mac  Donne]  1. 

"  This  John  Macnaghten  became  principal  Lieu- 
tenant to  his  cousin,  the  first  Earl  of  Antrim  and 
his  place  of  residence  was  at  Ballymagary  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dunluce  Castle.  He  died  in  1630  and 
was  buried  near  the  entrance  to  the  Antrim  vault 
in  Bunnamairgo,  where  the  following  inscription  in 
Roman  capitals  on  a  slab  of  red  freestone  is  still 
legible: 

"'Heir  lyeth  the  Bodie  of  John  Macnaghten, 
first  Secretaire  to  the  first  Earle  of  Antrim,  who 
departed  this  Life  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God, 
1630.' 

u  The  Antrim  branch  of  the  Macnaghtens  re- 
maining in  Ireland  has  worthily  sustained  the 
ancient  family  name  and  is  now  represented  by  Sir 
Edmund  Wortman  Macnaghten,  Baronet  of  Dun- 
darasie." 

HARLES  B.  COLWELL  is  of  the  firm  of 
Col  well  Bros.,  manufacturing  druggists  and 
pharmacists  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers 
in  druggists'  merchandise,  No.  241  East  Main 
Street,  Jackson.  The  Colwell  family  is  of  English 
descent,  the  ancestors  of  the  line  in  America  having 
emigrated  from  England  in  1653,  during  the  troub- 
les between  Cromwell's  adherents  and  those  of  the 
kings.  They  were  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England  and  upon  reaching  America  joined  Roger 
Williams,  forming  a  part  of  his  colony  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  Providence,  of  that  State,  Joseph  Col- 
well, father  of  our  subject,  was  born  February  11, 
1771.  After  reaching  man's  estate  he  married 
Miss  Laura,  daughter  of  Daniel  Smith,  who  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1781.  To  them  were  born 
ten  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
the  ninth. 

Dr.  Colwell  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  in  Ham- 
ilton, Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1823. 
His  earl}7  boyhood  and  school  days  were  passed  in 
Hamilton,  his  higher  studies  being  pursued  in  a 
select  school  there  under  Prof.  Morse.  He  then 
entered  the  office  of  an  older  brother  who  was  a 
physician  and  druggist,  remaining  with  him  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk  for  several  yenrs.     He  was  mar- 
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ried  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1847,  to  Miss 
A.  E.  Ruggles,  flaugbter  of  A.  Ruggles,  Esq.  They 
have  two  sons,  viz:  Prof.  Charles  N.  Colwell  and 
Frederick  M.  Mrs.  Colwell  died  September  10,  1861. 
In  1851  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  later,  in  1855,  he 
engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Madison,  Wis., 
where  he  continued  three  years,  next  removing  to 
Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  remained  similarly  en- 
gaged until  1871. 

We  next  find  Dr.  Colwell  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
still  continuing  the  drug  business,  but  removing 
from  that  city  to  Jackson  in  1873.  For  forty-nine 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  drug  trade,  now 
having  associated  with  him  his  son,  Frederick  M. 
They  carry  a  good  stock  of  drugs  and  medicines, 
and  manufacture  several  proprietary  remedies 
among  them  being  the  noted  Magic  Egyptian  Oil, 
which  is  sold  to  the  jobbing  trade  generally.  Dv. 
Colwell  is  a  member  of  the  Jackson  County  Phar- 
maceutical Association  of  which  he  is  President, 
and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Michigan  State  Pharma- 
cuetical  Association.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch 
Republican. 

By  intermarriage  Dr.  Colwell  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Roger  Williams,  the  first  governor  and 
founder  of  Rhode  Island.  Through  the  same  blood 
he  is  descended  from  Mr.  Brown,  the  founder  of 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  also  from 
the  Harris  family,  who  were  noted  in  the  early 
history  of  that  State. 
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'  OHN  M.  HARTUNG.  There  came  to  Michi- 
gan during  its  early  settlement  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  mid- 
dle States,  intent  upon  bettering  their  finan- 
cial condition.  Appearances  would  indicate  that 
the  majority  of  them  made  the  experiment  a  suc- 
cess, as  we  find  them  generally  situated  in  com- 
fortable homes,  and  with  a  competence  for  their 
declining  years.  The  subject  of  this  notice  may 
be  classed  among  this  number,  and  occupies  a  good 
farm  on  section  30.  Sandstone  Township,  where  by 
his  energy  and  industry  he  has  reared   for  himself 


a  lasting  monument.  Personally,  he  is  a  represen- 
tative citizan  of  a  community  more  than  ordinarily 
intelligent,  and  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
peaceably  and  law-abiding,  thus  giving  his  encour- 
agement to  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  those 
around  him. 

A  native  of  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  our  subject 
was  born  August  6.  1837,  and  is  the  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Caroline  (Gwinnup)  Ilartung:  the  father  a 
native  of  New  Jersey  and  the  mother  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Hartung  family 
originated  in  Germany,  and  the  mother  was  prob- 
ably of  Holland  ancestry.  John  M.  was  reared  to 
manhood  in  his  native  county,  becoming  familiar 
with  the  various  employments  of  farm  life,  and  ac- 
quiring a  practical  education  in  the  common 
schools.  He  started  out  for  himself  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  emigrating  in  1857  to  this 
State,  in  company  with  his  brother  Luther,  and 
joining  their  parents  who  had  settled  in  Oakland 
County  the  year  previous.  Mr.  Hartung  followed 
farming  there  about  two  years,  then  changed  the 
scene  of  his  operations  to  Calhoun  Count}',  of 
which  he  was  a  resident  several  years.  In  that 
county  he  was  married,  November  5,  1867,  to  Miss 
Lois  Drake.  Mrs.  Hartung  was  born  August  25, 
1846.  in  Calhoun  County,  and  by  her  union  with 
our  subject  became  the  mother  of  five  children — 
Charles,  Alfred,  Emma,  Clay  and  Frank,  all  at 
home. 

Mr.  Hartung  after  his  marriage  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Homer  Township,  Calhoun  County,  but  not  long 
afterward  removed  to  Concord  Township,  this 
county,  wbere  he  resided  about  two  years.  His 
next  removal  was  to  Parma  Township,  and  from 
there  he  went  into  Pulaski  Township,  of  which  he 
was  a  resident  several  years.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
he  removed  to  his  present  homestead.  Here  he  has 
one  hundred  and  three  acres,  all  under  cultivation 
and  improved  with  good  buildings.  Mr.  Ilartung 
is  also  engaged  in  raising  fine  horses,  having  now  a 
stud  of  eleven  head,  among  others  being  Joe  Bar- 
ker, Pilot  Chief,  The  Wilkes  and  Lou  Sutton.  He 
generously  acknowledges  that  in  his  efforts  of  ac- 
quiring a  home  and  a  competence,  he  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  his  devoted  wife,  who  has  always 
been  a  safe  counselor  and  who  in  the  manaament 
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of  her  household  affairs,  has  exhibited  a  prudence 
and  economy  which  each  year  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Hartung,  politically,  votes  the  straight  Re 
publican  ticket,  but  meddles  very  little  with  mat- 
ters outside  of  his  farm  and  his  family,  preferring 
to  relegate  to  others  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  office.  He  is  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter — Charlotte — died 
when  about  fifty  years  old;  Emma  became  the  wife 
of  William  Ribble,  and  they  live  in  Macomb 
County,  this  State;  Hannah  and  Jabez  are  de- 
ceased; Luther  and  Clay  are  residents  of  Calhoun 
County;  John  M.,  our  subject,  was  the  next  in 
order  of  birth ;  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Grover  Sum- 
mers, in  the  northern  part  of  this  State;  Caroline  is 
the  wife  of  Alexander  Grover,  of  Parma  Township; 
Lizzie,  Mrs.  Charles  Beebe,  lives  in  Oakland 
County;  William  is  a  resident  of  Calhoun  County. 

George  Drake,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Hartung,  was 
born  September  8,  1816,  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
and  came  to  Michigan  during  its  pioneer  days,  lo- 
cating among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Concord  Town- 
ship. Her  paternal  grandparents  were  William  and 
Betsey  Drake,  natives  of  New  York  State.  The 
paternal  ancestors  probably  originated  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Drake  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  native 
county,  an:l  came  to  Michigan  in  the  spring  of 
1835,  in  company  with  his  father  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  George  Drake  purchased  a 
tract  of  Government  land  in  Concord  Township, 
and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1838,  was  wedded  to  Miss 
Sally  Woodworth.  Mrs.  Sarah  Drake  was  born  in 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  February  15th,  1820,  and 
is  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Desire  (Babcock) 
Woodworth.  She  became  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren :  Joseph  B.,  a  resident  of  Concord  Township; 
Lois,  the  wife  of  our  subject:  and  Elnathan,  also 
residing  in  Concord. 

This  family,  like  the  pioneers  around  them,  set- 
tied  in  the  woods  of  Concord  Township,  and  la- 
bored industriously  for  years  in  the  opening  up  of 
a  farm.  The  father  did  a  large  amount  of  break- 
ing, employing  seven  yoke  of  cattle.  His  land  lay 
on  section  32,  and  upon  it  he  first  built  a  log  house 
about  16x24. feet  in  dimensions.  The  family  oc- 
cupied this  dwelling  a  number  of  years,  then  al)an* 


doned  it  for  a  more  modern  and  convenient 
structure..  The  wife  and  mother  departed  this  life 
June  9,  1887,  at  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Drake  is 
still  living,  and  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Politically,  he 
is  a  sound  Republican.  He  has  now  only  sixty 
acres  of  land,  and  is  living  comfortably  in  his  old 
age,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  friends.  He 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  living  set- 
tler in  Concord  Township. 


TIMOTHY  T.  TITUS,  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers in  Sandstone  Township,  has  been  an 
eye  witness  to  the  growth  of  this  county 
and  the  contiguous  territory,  having  been  here 
since  1833,  and  from  early  boyhood  has  borne  a 
part  in  the  labors  necessary  to  the  upbuilding  of  a 
new  country.  He  is  truly  worthy  of  representation 
in  a  volume  of  this  nature,  through  which  the  future 
generations  are  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  trials  and 
privations  that  have  given  them  the  higher  civili- 
zation they  enjoy,  and  of  the  characters  that  stamp 
their  impress  on  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  ages 
to  come. 

In  the  paternal  line  the  subject  of  this  notice 
traces  his  lineage  from  England  whence  his  pro- 
genitors came  many  years  ago,  his  grandfather, 
Benjamin  Titus,  having  been  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier. The  ancestral  line  emigrated  from  Long 
Island  to  New  Jersey,  in  which  State  Cornelius 
Titus  was  born.  He  married  Mary  Smith,  a  worthy 
woman  of  German  descent,  who  bore  him  six  chil- 
dren, but  two  of  thera  being  now  alive ;  these  are 
Timothy  T.,  of  this  notice,  and  Maria  L.  whose 
home  is  at  Parma. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  removed  from  the 
Empire  State  to  this  county  in  1833,  settling  in 
Sandstone  Township  on  section  29.  The  father 
bought  over  one  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the 
Government,  paying  $1.25  per  acre  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  clear  space  for  a  log  cabin  on 
the  section  named,  where  C.  H.  Harrington  now 
lives.  Not  a  stick  of  timber  had  been  cut  on  the 
place,  but  everything  there  wa§  \x\  the  condition  in 
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which  the  red  men  had  left  it.  Under  the  efficient 
control  of  Mr.  Titus  it  was  not  long  ere  there  were 
signs  of  civilization  more  noticeable  than  the  log 
house.  The  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe,  the  cry 
to  the  oxen  that  were  man's  chief  dependence  for 
tilling  the  soil,  and  the  voices  of  domestic  animals 
took  the  place  of  the  silence  and  wild  cries  of  for- 
est rovers,  and  as  years  rolled  on  a  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  cultivated  land  met  the  eye. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Cornelius  Titus  occu- 
pied that  farm,  after  which  he  removed  to  Parma, 
where  he  died  in  1865  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eigty-four  years.  In  his  death  the  county  lost  one 
of  her  earliest  pioneers,  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  an  honorable  man  who  was  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 
He  was  originally  a  Whig  and  later  a  Republican. 

Timothy  Titus  was  born  July  15,  1822,  in  Niag- 
ara County,  N.  Y.,  and  coming  to  this  State  in  his 
early  boyhood  grew  to  maturity  amid  the  scenes 
of  pioneer  life  and  not  only  witnessed  the  gradual 
development  of  this  county  but  bore  an  active  part, 
as  fast  as  his  strength  would  permit.,  in  the  toils  by 
wh;ch  that  success  has  been  secured.  In  common 
with  the  other  members  of  the  parental  household, 
he  endured  some  of  the  privations  of  the  place  and 
time,  but  by  that  very  self-denial  his  character 
grew  and  strengthened,  and  he  acquired  those  habits 
that  have  led  to  his  own  success  as  a  farmer  and  an 
individual.  His  educational  privileges  were  some- 
what limited  and  did  not  include  the  advantages  of 
the  schools  of  the  present  time,  but  such  as  they 
were  he  improved,  and  has  since  endeavored  by 
reading  and  study  to  keep  posted  regarding  the 
topics  of  general  interest,  becoming  well  informed. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1851,  the  rites  of  wed- 
lock were  celebrated  between  Mr.  Titus  and  Miss 
Laura  J.  Pool.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Titus 
thoroughly  understands  what  is  meant  by  pioneer 
life,  as  she  was  but  six  years  old  when  her  parents 
came  to  this  State  and  she  grew  to  womanhood  in 
a  frontier  setttlement,  learning  the  useful  arts  and 
habits  that  fitted  her  for  a  place  among  the  highly 
respected  and  useful  members  of  the  community. 
She  was  born  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  June  2, 
1826,  being  a  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Beck- 
with)  Pool,  natives  of  Connecticut,     Upon  coming 


to  this  county,  in  1832,  Mr.  Pool  settled  on  a  tract 
of  Government  land  near  the  present  site  of  Trum- 
bull's Station,  in  Sandstone  Township,  being  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  that  neighborhood.  There  he 
lived  many  years,  selling  the  place  early  in  the '50s 
and  moving  into  Parma.  In  that  town  he  remained 
but  a  few  years,  when  he  bought  land  in  Blackmail 
Township  upon  which  he  resided  until  his  death. 
Like  the  father  of  Mr.  Titus,  he  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tended acquaintance  and  was  regarded  with  respect 
for  his  life  and  labors.  In  politics  he  was  first  a 
Whig  and  later  a  Republican.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

In  1853  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus  settled  on  the  tract 
of  land  they  still  occupy,  which  forms  a  part  of 
section  17,  Sandstone  Township.  The  present  es- 
tate comprises  two  hundred  and  fifteen  broad  acres, 
well  improved  and  under  careful  cultivation.  Suc- 
cess has  crowned  their  efforts  to  secure  a  comforta- 
ble, home  and  a  competence  for  their  declining 
years,  and  to  aid  in  securing  for  the  generation 
that  follows  them  various  advantages  which  they 
themselves  lacked.  Mr.  Titus  is  a  Republican,  and 
in  all  other  connections  favors  that  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  progressive  and  uplifting.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  are  worthy  scions  of  representative 
pioneer  families,  and  have  the  personal  characters 
that  make  it  a  pleasure  to  represent  them  in  this 
Album,  and  which  gain  for  them  the  respect  of  all 
with  whom  they  have  to  do.  To  them  have  been 
born  three  children — Jane,  Cornelius,  and  William, 
the  lattei  of  whom  is  deceased. 


fif;  UL1US  P.  DEAN.  The  farming  community 
of  Napoleon  Township  recognizes  in  the 
subject  of  thie  notice  one  of  its  representa- 
(@|^  tive  citizens  and  noted  agriculturists.  He 
has  a  fine  estate,  embracing  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  well-tilled  land,  lying  on  section  1,  and 
where,  by  a  course  of  unflagging  industry  and  a 
wise  economy,  he  has  not  only  constructed  a  fine 
home,  but  laid  up  something  for  a  rainy  day.  The 
township  wherein  he  now  lives  has  been  his  life- 
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long  residence,  as  he  was  born  within  it  September 
19,  1835,  and  here  have  centered  his  closest  in- 
terests. 

The  subject  of   this  sketch  is  a  son  of    Horace 
Dean,  a  native  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  who  was  born 
May  11,  1809.     The    latter    when  a  lad   of  seven 
years    was    taken    by    his    parents    to   Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  developed  into  manhood 
and  in  Hartford,  that  State,  was  wedded  to  Clarissa 
M.  Shaw.     This  lady  was  born  in  Kingsbury,  N.Y.. 
September   3,  1812.     Prior  to  his  marriage,   how- 
ever, Mr.  Dean,  in   1832,  had   visited   this  county 
and  taken  up  a  tract  of  Government  land  in  what 
is   now   Napoleon   Township.     After  marriage   he 
brought  with  him  his  young  wife  and   they  settled 
upon  it  in  1834.     The   country   around    them   was 
mostly  in  its  primitive  state  and  Michigan  was  still 
a  territory.     They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
this  county  and  after  settling  in  the  wilderness  la- 
bored in  true  pioneer  style  in  the  building  up  of  a 
home  and  to  secure  a  competence.     Horace  Dean 
was  prospered  in  his  labors,  opening  up  a  fine  farm, 
erecting  thereon  a  neat  and  substantial  set  of  build- 
ings and  gathering  about  himself  and  family  all  of 
the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.     Of 
his  union   with    Miss  Shaw   there  were  born   three 
children:  Julius    P.,  our  subject.    Willard  F.  and 
Horace  Jr.     Mrs.  Clarissa  M.  Dean,  the  mother  of 
these  children  departed  this  life  January  11,  1890. 
The  two  brothers  of  our  subject  died  young  and 
Julius  P.   is   therefore,  with  the  exception  of  his 
father,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Dean  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  on  the 
pioneer  farm,  assisting  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  art  and  science  of  agriculture.  He  grew  up 
with  a  courageous  heart  and  a  strong  healthy  body 
and  when  ready  to  establish  a  fireside  of  his  own, 
was  married  February  3,  1859,  to  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Weeks.  This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  John  T.  and 
Lucy  (Phelps)  Weeks,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at 
the  parental  home  in  Columbia  Township,  March 
23,  1881.  Mr.  Weeks  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  this  county,  coming  hither  from  Hermitage, 
N.  Y.,  in  1835,  during  the  territorial  days.  To 
him  and  his  good  wife  there  was  born  a  family  of 
six  children,  Mrs,  Dean    being    the   second   child. 


She  first  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light  in  Columbia 
Township,  November  20,  1837.  Her  childhood 
and  youth  passed  in  a  comparatively  uneventful 
manner  in  attendance  at  school  and  in  becoming 
familiar  with  all  useful  household  duties.  Of  her 
union  with  our  subject  there  were  born  three  chil- 
dren: Marion  L.,  Nora  C.  and  Villa  F.,  the  latter 
of  whom  died  August  2,  1879  when  sixteen  months 
old.  Mr.  Dean  takes  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs  and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  Republican 
principles.  Both  he  and  his  estimable  wife  are 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
His  father,  Horace  Dean,  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Napoleon  and  is  now 
the  only  living  constituent  member.  The  family 
is  widely  and  favorably  known  along  the  southern 
line  of  the  county  and  has  performed  no  unimpor- 
tant part  in  its  growth  and  development. 


I/AMES  DOREMUS.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
men  now  living  in  this  county  have  had  a 
more  extended  experience  as  frontiersmen 
or  can  recall  more  of  interest  regarding  pio- 
neer times  in  this  State  than  the  gentleman  with 
whose  name  this  sketch  is  introduced.  For  nearly 
sixty  years  he  has  lived  in  the  State,  much  of  the 
time  having  been  passed  in  this  county.  He  is  a 
fine  representative  of  Christian  manhood,  public- 
spirited  citizenship,  and  pioneer  energy. 

The  natal  day  of  our  subject  was  November  4, 
1809,  and  his  birthplace  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 
His  great-grandfather  in  the  paternal  line  was  a 
Hollander  by  birth,  who  came  to  America  in  an 
early  day,  making  his  settlement  in  New  Jersey. 
In  that  State,  Jacob  Doremus,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  and  reared,  and  followed  his 
trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  Newark  for  a  time.  He 
married  Esther  Dye,  a  native  of  the  same  Stale, 
who  bore  him  eight  children,  our  subject  being  the 
only  survivor.  Leaving  his  native  State,  Jacob 
Doremus  spent  a  year  in  New  York  City,  and  then, 
when  about  twenty-five  years  old,  removed  to 
Seneca  County,  where  he  remained  until  his  son 
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James  had  grown  to  manhood,  He  was  a  soldier 
daring  the  War  of  1812. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  notice  received 
such  advantages  as  were  furnished  the  masses  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  is  principally 
self-educated,  having  been  a  reader  all  his  life  and 
endeavoring  to  keep  posted  regarding  current 
events  and  general  topics  of  interest.  In  the  fall 
of  1831  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Washte- 
naw County,  Mich.,  the  father  settling  on  a  farm 
near  Delhi,  erecting  one  of  the  first  sawmills  on  the 
Huron  River.  The  death  of  the  father  took  place 
in  Ann  Arbor. 

James  Doremus  lived  in  Washtenaw  County 
some  ten  years,  engaged  in  farming  and  sawmill- 
ing,  and  in  the  spring  of  1841  came  to  this  county, 
purchasing  seventy  acres  of  the  land  upon  which 
he  now  resides.  It  forms  a  part  of  section  25, 
Parma  Township,  the  present  estate  comprising 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres  under  good  cultivation, 
and  furnished  with  all  necessary  and  adequate 
bijildings,  with  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and  present- 
ing an  attractive  appearance.  The  original  acre- 
age was  in  a  wild  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
eleven  acres  which  had  been  partly  improved,  the 
dwelling  being  a  rudely  constructed  shell  of  a 
house  made  of  white  wood  boards.  In  that  the 
family  found  shelter  for  a  time,  when  it  was  re- 
paired and  enlarged,  adding  to  its  comfort  as  a 
place  of  abode.  In  the  summer  of  1886  the  pres- 
ent residence  was  built. 

The  woman  who  was  a  faithful  and  devoted 
companion  to  Mr.  Doremus  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, bore  the  maiden  name  of  Rebecca  Barber. 
She  wns  born  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811, 
her  parents,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Barber,  becom- 
ing early  settlers  of  Washtenaw  County,  Mich. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  her  home  in  that 
county,  in  Januaiy,  1833,  and  the  union  was 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  ten  children.  The  survi- 
vors of  this  circle  are:  Edward,  who  remains  with 
his  father;  Thomas,  whose  home  is  in  Jackson; 
Julia,  the  wife  of  George  Lancaster,  of  Concord 
Township;  and  William,  who  is  now  in  Texas. 
Elizabeth,  Henry  D.,  Carrie,  Lucy,  Jane  and  an  in- 
fant have  been  called  from  the  scenes  of  life.  The 
wife  and   mother   breathed  her  last   May  8,  1880, 


leaving  behind  her  a  wealth  of  love  and  affection 
from  her  family  and  immediate  friends,  and  the 
esteem  of  all  who  had  known  her.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Doremus  is  a  Repub- 
lican, but  in  local  matters  he  votes  for  the  best 
man  irrespective  of  party.  He  served  as  School 
Director  for  a  time,  but  his  energies  have  princi- 
pally been  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  own  family 
and  to  his  duties  as  a  private  citizen.  He  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  his 
wrord  being  considered  as  good  as  a  bond  at  any 
time,  and  his  useful  labors  being  duly  recognized 
by  his  fellow-men.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Parma. 


AMES  WELCH.  The  gentleman  with  whose 
name  we  introduce  this  biographical  outline 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  this  county,  and  one  who 
long  years  ago  established  himself  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow- citizens.  He  was  born  in 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  August  10,  1814,  and  is  a 
son  of  James  and  Keziah  (Barrett)  Welch  who  were 
natives  respectively  of  New  York  State  and  New 
England. 

James  Welch,  Sr.,  followed  farming  all  his  life 
and  was  an  extensive  contractor  on  the  New  York 
&  Eiie  Canal.  He  was  at  one  time  a  man  of  large 
means,  but  finally  lost  his  property,  and  in  1824, 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  far  West.  Com- 
ing to  Michigan  Territory  from  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y..  he  located  first  in  Washtenaw  County,  but 
eleven  years  later  came  to  this  county  and  took  up 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Grass  Lake 
Township.  He  lived  there  for  a  time,  then  selling 
out  purchased  property  in  Michigan  Center  to  which 
he  removed.  Later  he  changed  his  residence  to 
Wrayne  County,  settling  near  Northville.  From 
there  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Parma,  this 
county,  where  his  death  took  place  in  1860,  when 
he  was  about  eighty-five  years  old.  The  father  of 
our  subject  was  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  with  which  he  united  in  boy- 
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hood  and  of  which  he  is  a  liberal  supporter.  He  is 
a  man  of  high  character  and  after  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  was  one  of  its  firmest  sup- 
porters. The  paternal  grandfather  was  of  Irish  birth 
and  ancestry  and  emigrated  to  America  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mrs.  Keziah  (Barrett)  Welch,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  West  and 
survived  her  husband  five  years,  her  death  taking 
place  at  Concord,  Mich.,  in  1865,  and  she  also  was 
eighty-five  years  old.  The  parental  family  included 
eleven  children,  six  of  whom  are  deceased,  namely: 
Alpheus,  Hannah,  Maria,  John,  Benjamin  and  Bet- 
sey. The  survivors  are,  Caroline,  James,  Keziah, 
Theoda  L.  and  George. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  lad  of  ten  years 
when  his  father's  family  came  to  Michigan  and  he 
remembers  the  journey  well.  They  traveled  by 
canal  and  lake  to  Detroit  and  thence  overland  with 
teams  to  Washtenaw  County.  Their  removal  to 
this  county  was  also  made  with  teams  and  since 
1835,  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Grass  Lake  Town- 
ship. He  was  reared  amid  the  scenes  of  pioneer 
life,  becoming  familiar  with  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  chose  this  for  his  vocation.  The  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  which  he  was  taught  in  his 
boyhood  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of 
ample  means.  He  tills  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  broal  acres,  lying  on  sections  18  and  19,  all 
of  which  has  been  accumulated  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. Most  of  the  improvements  upon  his  farm 
have  been  effected  by  his  own  hands,  Like  his  fa- 
ther before  him  Mr.  Welch  is  a  sound  Republican, 
politically,  and  although  keeping  himself  posted 
upon  events  of  general  interest,  he  has  held  aloof 
from  the  responsibilities  of  office. 

Mr.  Welch  was  married  June  1,  1836,  after  hav- 
ing reached  his  majority,  to  Miss  Susan  Taylor, 
then  a  resident  of  Grass  Lake  Township.  She  was 
born  in  Hurley,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1814.  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Charity  (Bull)  Taylor, 
who  were  natives  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
who  came  to  this  county  early  in  the  '40s.  The  fa- 
ther located  in  Grass  Lake  Township  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  wife  dying  in 
Ingham  County,  Mich.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welch 
there  have  been  born  five  children,  viz :  Alpheus  A. ; 


John  C;  Mary  Z.;  Sarah  Francelia  and  Orcelia. 
Mr.  Welch  in  his  style  of  living  makes  no  pre- 
tentions to  elegance,  simply  having  around  him  the 
substantial  comforts  of  life  with  an  ample  com- 
petence for  his  old  age. 

—> -iMN" -^ 


ANIEL  PERRY  SAGENDORPH.  Among 
the  many  educated  and  cultured  men  who 
make  their  homes  in  Jackson,  none  are 
more  deserving  of  notice  in  a  volume  of 
this  kind  than  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Sagendorph  who  is 
possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  mental  ability,  of  at- 
tainments of  no  mean  order,  and  of  a  character 
that  wins  for  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men.  He 
is  a  native  of  this  county,  which  is  honored  by  his 
upright  and  useful  life,  his  legal  acumen,  varied 
knowledge,  and  his  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

The  paternal  arcestry  of  our  subject  were  of  the 
German  race,  and  the  three  generations  preceding 
himself  were  natives  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
His  grandfather,  Nicholas  Sagendorph,  was  a  shoe- 
maker, and  used  to  "whip  the  cat,"  that  is  to  say, 
he  went  from  house  to  house  to  make  boots  and 
shoes  for  the  different  families,  making  yearly 
rounds  among  them.  He  owned  a  farm  on  which 
his  son,  Jacob  Sagendorph,  whose  birth  took  place 
November  27,  1800,  was  reared  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. When  a  young  man  the  latter  went  to  Gen- 
esee County  and  purchased  a  farm  one  mile  east  of 
Batavia,  upon  which  he  resided  until  1832,  when 
he  sold  and  came  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
Arriving  in  Jackson  County  in  February,  he  se- 
lected a  tract  of  Government  land  on  section  35,  in 
what  is  now  Leoni  Township,  and  secured  a  patent 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  paper 
bearing  the  signature  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

After  having  built  a  log  shanty  on  the  land 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  heirs,  Mr. 
Sagendorph  returned  to  the  East  and  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  bringing  their 
household  goods,  he  made  his  second  journey  to 
this  county.     They  traveled  with  teams  to  Buffalo, 
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thence  crossed  the  lake  to  Detroit,  whence  they 
again  journeyed  with  the  teams,  arriving  at  their 
new  home  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  West  contained 
no  railroads,  Ann  Arbor  was  the  nearest  milling 
point,and  Jackson  contained  but  three  frame  houses, 
the  remainder  of  the  few  residences  therein  being 
built  of  logs.  The  family  found  shelter  in  the  cabin 
which  had  been  erected  for  them,  until  Mr.  Sagen- 
dorph  could  build  a  substantial  double  log  house 
for  their  accommodation.  The  land  which  he  had 
selected  was  of  the  kind  known  as  oak  openings, 
and  he  at  once  began  to  clear  a  farm  which  he  thor- 
oughly improved  and  upon  which  he  resided  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  prospered, 
and  added  to  his  landed  estate  until  at  one  time  his 
possessions  amounted  to  nearly  one  thousand  acres. 
Prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  July,  1870, 
he  had  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  country  from 
an  almost  trackless  wilderness  to  a  populous  and 
wealthy  region.  From  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican pariy  he  had  given  it  his  vote  and  influ- 
ence, and  previous  to  that  time  had  been  a  Whig. 

The  wife  of  the  above  named  and  the  mother  of 
our  subject,  was  in  her  girlhood  Miss  Mary  Perry, 
and  was  born  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  February  22,  1807. 
Her  father,  Daniel  Perry,  came  to  Michigan  in 
1832,  purchasing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  now  included  in  the  £ity  of  Jackson  and  cov- 
ered by  the  fair  ground,  etc.  He  resided  here  a  few 
years,  and  then  selling  at  quite  an  advance,  bought 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  Spring  Arbor  Township, 
and  engaged  in  farming,  remaining  upon  his  farm 
until  his  death.  Mrs.  Sagendorph  removed  to  Jack- 
son after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  died  in  this 
city  in  August,  1886,  She  had  borne  seven  chil- 
dren, rearing  six  to  years  of  maturity.  Of  these 
Ezra  is  now  deceased  ;  Jacob  lives  in  Jackson ;  Helen 
is  the  wife  of  Barney  Culver,  also  of  this  city.  The 
next  on  the  family  roll  is  our  subject;  Maryette 
married  Henry  Batchelder  of  this  city;  Juliette  is 
the  wife  of  A.  J.  McKersie,  also  of  this  place. 

The  birth  of  Daniel  Perry  Sagendorph  took  place 
in  Leoni,  this  county,  June  13,  1840,  and  he  well  re- 
members many  incidents  of  pioneer  life  there.  In 
his  youth  wild  turkeys,  deer  and  wolves  were 
abundant,  roaming  at  will  through  the  forests  and 
clearings,  and  affording  fine  sport  for  the  hunter. 


The  lad  attended  school  in  the  log  schoolhouse,  and 
after  securing  a  good  fundamental  education  be- 
came a  student  in  the  Western  Union  College,  then 
located  at  Leoni,  and  now  at  Adrian.  Entering  this 
institution  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  remained 
there  until  1862,  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
various  branches  taught  in  the  scientific  course.  He 
then  entered  the  Law  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
1864,  on  the  5th  of  April,  being  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Detroit  and  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Michigan. 

After  having  passed  the  rigid  examinations  re- 
quired and  been  given  the  rights  of  a  full-fledged 
lawyer,  Mr.  Sagendorph  came  to  Jackson  and  began 
practice  with  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Bancker.  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  however,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  John  W.  Nichols,  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Eaton  County,  and  locating  at  Charlotte  con- 
tinued in  practice  there  until  February,  1888.  He 
then  changed  his  place  of  residence  to  Jackson. 

Mr.  Sagendorph  was  united  in  marriage  October 
20,  1868,  with  Miss  Mary  Angeline,  daughter  of 
Amos  H.  and  Angeline  Munson.  She  was  born  in 
Little  Falls,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  and  possessed 
an  intelligent  mind  and  an  estimable  character. 
She  departed  this  life  March  30,  1878,  leaving  two 
children,  Kate  and  William  K.  Mr.  Sagendorph 
contracted  a  second  marriage  in  November,  1881, 
choosing  as  his  companion  Mrs.  Elmira  Pennington, 
nee  Kirk,  a  native  of  Ohio,  daughter  of  P^lisha  Kirk 
and  widow  of  Philip  E.  Pennington.  Her  mental 
attainments  and  Christian  character  are  such  as  to 
win  for  her  the  respect  and  affectionate  regard  of 
many  friends. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Sagendorph  became  a  devotee  to 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  and  before 
he  was  entitled  to  a  vote  was  using  his  ability  as  a 
stump  speaker  in  its  behalf.  His  first  vote  for  a 
gubernatorial  candidate  was  cast  for  Austin  Blair 
and  his  first  presidential  ballot  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  was  a  Republican  until  the  formation  of 
the  Prohibition  party,  when,  having  always  been  an 
advocate  of  temperance,  he  joined  the  organization 
whose  main  plank  was  a  temperance  one.  He  was 
the  candidate  of  the  party  for  Governor  in  1882, 
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and  such  was  his  personal  record  that  he  ran  two 
thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket;  be  was  also  a 
candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
which  occasion  he  ran  five  hundred  ahead  of  the 
ticket;  and  as  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature 
the  district  records  show  three  hundred  votes  for 
him  against  sixty-five  for  the  candidate  of  the 
previous  year.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  lie  became  its  Secretary  and  retained 
that  position  until  made  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  and  vice-Chairman  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee.  During  his  residence  in 
Charlotte,  Mr.  Sagendorph  served  as  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  several  years.  In  1864  he  joined 
the  Masonic  fraternity  at  Grass  Lake,  afterward 
took  the  Chapter  Degree  in  Eaton  Rapids,  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Charlotte  Chapter  entered 
it  with  a  demit  and  was  the  first  Scribe  in  the  Chap- 
ter. In  the  same  city  he  joined  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-Fellows  Lodge  and  Encampment, 
In  1864  he  also  joined  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  and  was  three  times  elected  Grand 
Chief  Templar  of  the  State  and  Secretary  of  The 
Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  the  world.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Union 
League.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  he  has  always  been  a 
worker  in  the  Sunday-school  and  is  now  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  this  city.  In  addition  to  the  offices  be- 
fore mentioned  Mr.  Sagendorph  has  three  times  had 
the  nomination  for  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
by  the  Prohibition  party. 


NHILANDER  E.  PIERCE.  This  gentleman 
and  his  wife  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  attending  the  upbuilding 
of  the  prosperity  of  Jackson  County,  having 
long  been  residents  of  the  State  and  valuable  assist- 
ants in  its  civilization  and  development.  Both  are 
natives  of  the  Empire  State  and  both  accompanied 
their  parents  to  this  county  a  few  years  after  its 
organization,  and  during  their  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  after  their  marriage  participated  in 


the  scenes  of  pioneer  life,  bearing  a  share  in  the 
toils  and  privations  incident  to  their  surroundings, 
and  exhibiting  not  only  the  persevering  industry 
but  the  kindly  natures  which  make  our  pioneer  citi- 
zens such  an  honor  to  the  land. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  N.Y.,  Feb- 
uary,  14,  1825.  His  grandfather  Pierce,  a  native  of 
the  New  England  States,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Hamilton,  where  he  bought  a  tract  of  timberland, 
and  cleared  a  fine  farm  upon  which  he  lived  until 
death.  His  wife,  formerly  Abigail  Howard,  was 
also  born  in  New  England,  and  she  breathed  her  last 
in  Jackson  County,  Mich. 

Following  William  Pierce  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent  was  his  son  Martin  who  was  born  in  Ham- 
ilton. N.Y.,  in  1798,  and  was  the  father  of  Philander, 
and  who  in  the  place  of  his  birth  married  Mary  A. 
Jackson,  daughter  of  John  and  Patience  (Payne) 
Jackson,  born  in  Columbia,  Herkimer  County,  in 
1  800.  When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  five 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Alleghany  County, 
but  after  a  short  residence  there  changed  their  loca- 
tion to  Cattaraugus  County,  buying  a  tract  of  land  of 
the  Holland  Company  and  cleared  a  farm  upon 
which  they  remained  until  1836.  They  then  took 
up  their  abode  in  Chautauqua  County,  where  they 
remained  until  the  10th  of  December,  1844,  when 
with  three  horses  and  a  wagon,  the  family  started 
for  Michigan.  Their  journey  was  made  overland 
and  they  arrived  at  Jonesville,  Hillsdale  County, 
thirty  days  after  leaving  their  Eastern  home.  The 
remainder  of  the  earthly  lives  of  the  parents  was 
spent  in  this  State,  the*  father  dying  in  Lawrence, 
VanBuren  County,  in  1856,  and  the  mother  breath- 
ing her  last  at  the  home  of  our  subject  in  Jackson 
County,  many  years  later,  and  being  buried  in  Law- 
rence. Their  family  was  made  up  of  six  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Philander  E.  Pierce  was  nineteen  years  old  when 
he  came  to  Michigan.  He  had  attended  the  public 
school  in  New  York  and  an  Academy  at  Westfield 
and  had  taught  one  term  of  school  there.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  began  the  trade  of  a  harness- 
maker  with  his  uncle  in  Earl ville,  Madison  County, 
with  whom  he  had  worked  a  few  months.  After 
arriving  in  Michigan  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor  where 
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he  worked  at  his  trade  for  a  few  months,  then  tak- 
ing up  the  same  employment  in  Dexter,  and  on  the 
15th  of  April,  following  (1845)  engaging  with  Al- 
bert Howe,  the  pioneer  harness-maker  of  Jackson, 
with  whom  he  continued  two  years,  after  which  he 
started  in  business  for  himself. 

Mr.  Pierce  carried  on  his  shop  in  Jackson  until 
the  capital  was  located  at  Lansing,  where  he  remov- 
ed to  that  place.  He  attended  the  land  sales  there, 
bought  a  lot,  and  erected  one  of  tiie  first  dwellings 
built  there,  and  building  a  shop  also,  opened  the  first 
harness-making  establishment  of  that  city.  After 
a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  he  sold  out,  and  re- 
turning to  Jackson  again,  he  engaged  at  his  trade 
here ;  and  having  bought  several  tracts  of  land  began 
market  gardening,  being  the  first  practical  maiket- 
gardenerin  Jackson.  Subsequently  he  embarked  in 
the  grocery  trade  and  continued  in  it  some  time, 
building  one  section  of  a  three  story  block  on  Fran- 
cis Street.  He  purchased  a  large  amount  of  real 
estate  in  the  city,  and  has  a  farm  of  130  acres  in 
Summit  Township. 

The  marriage  of  M  r.  Pierce  and  Miss  Mandana 
Laverty  was  celebrated  November  11,  1846.  The 
bride  was  born  in  Royalton,  Niagara  County,  N.Y., 
July  20,  1826,  and  was  brought  to  Jackson  County, 
by  her  parents  in  1832,  at  which  time  her  father, 
David  Laverty,  located  in  what  is  now  Leoni  Town- 
ship. The  journey  from  the  Empire  State  was 
accomplished  by  lake  to  Detroit  and  thence  by  ox 
team,  and  upon  land  entered  from  the  Government, 
Mr.  Laverty  built  a  frame  house.  He  cleared  and 
improved  his  farm  and  resided  thereon  during  the 
balance  of  his  life,  after  which  his  family  removed  to 
Jackson.  His  wife  was  Eveline  Darling, whose  natal 
day  was  December  31,  1804,  and  whose  birth-place 
was  Woodstock,  Windsor  County,  Vt.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Huldah  Darling,  the  former 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a  pioneer  of  Jackson, 
having  entered  land  from  the  Government  which  is 
now  included  in  the  city  limits,  upon  which  he  lived 
until  death.  The  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Darling 
and  his  wife  Huldah,  now  repose  side  by  side  in  East 
Maine  Cemetery.  Mrs.  Darling  was  a  practicing  and 
very  successful  physician  many  years,  and  wras  one 
of  the  first  physicians  in  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Pierce  are  the  parents  of  two  children:     Ermina, 


who  was  the  first  girl  born  in  Lansing,  married 
A. A.  Sprague  of  Hudson,  Mich,  and  now  resides  in 
Crawfordsville,  Tnd.:  she  has  one  daughter,  Lillie 
Belle,  who  recently  graduated  from  the  Academ}' 
at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Corydon  married  Maggie 
Hunt  of  Jackson,  and  has  two  children,  Florence 
and  Win  field.  In  1878  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  went 
to  California  to  visit  their  son  who  was  then  living 
at  Woodland,  Yolo  County.  Mr.  Pierce  spent  six 
months  and  his  wife  a  year  m  the  Golden  State, 
visiting  various  points  of  interest,  and  in  1885  Mrs. 
Pierce  accompanied  by  her  mother,  who  was  then 
seventy  eight  years  old,  visited  the  coast  a  second 
time,  spending  two  years  on  this  occasion  amid  the 
glorious  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  of  that  far- 
famed  State. 


^^•|h-^-~ 


rn\  OSWELL  W.  CHAMBERLIN.  Among  the 
early  settlers  of  Jackson  County,  and  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  its  history  and 
proud  of  its  growth  in  prosperity  and  civili- 
zation, Mr.  Chamberlin  is  deserving  of  mention. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  labored  to  build  up  his 
own  fortunes  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
county,  and  after  securing  a  competence  gave  up 
the  more  arduous  duties  of  life  to  enjoy  a  merited 
repose  and  ease  during  his  declining  years.  Since 
1873  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Jackson, 
where  his  reputation  is  of  the  best  as  a  man  of 
probity  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  one  of  those 
who  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
their  labors  during  the  period  when  life  in  this  sec- 
tion was  an  arduous  and  self-denying  one. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Elias  Cham- 
berlin, a  native  of  New  England  and  one  of  those 
who  served  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
until  victory  had  perched  upon  the  American  ban- 
ner and  the  Independence  of  the  Colonies  was  es- 
tablished. About  the  year  1800  he  removed  from 
the  Green  Mountain  State  to  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  he  and  his  son  Loomis  were  very 
early  settlers  and  in  which  both  eventually  died. 
Loomis  Chamberlin  was  married  in  Richmond, 
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N.  Y.,  to  Roxie,  daughter  of  Jabez  Lewis,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  county  whence 
they  had  come  from  Connecticut.    Mr.  Chamberlin 
bought  a  tract  of  heavily  timbered  land  and  built 
a  log  house,  and  there  amid  the  primitive  surround- 
ings of  the  frontier  the   family  began   their  home 
life.     For  many  years  neither  railroads  nor  canals 
were  known  to  them,  and  their  nearest  market  town 
was  Rochester,  twenty-five  miles  distant.     As  was 
the  custom  of  the  time,  all  merchandise  was  taken 
into  the  section    by  teams  and  traveling  was  done 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.     Mrs.  Chamberlin  carded, 
spun  and  wove,  clothing  her  family  in  homespun 
made   by  her  own  hands.     The  forests  were  the 
haunt  of  bears  and  other  savage  animals,  while  deer 
and  other  less  ferocious  game  were  abundant.     Mr.    | 
Chamberlin  cleared  a  farm  and  erected  good  frame 
buildings   upon   it  as  time   passed  on,  and  at  his 
death  in  1827,  left  a  well-improved  and  cultivated 
estate.     His   wife   also  died  on  the  old  homestead, 
after  having  reared  a  family  of  eight  children.  The 
greater   number  of  the  settlers  in  the  locality  hav- 
ing removed  to  it  from  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
caused  it  to  be  known  as  Vermont  Street. 

In  the  log  house  built  by  his  father  at  Livonia, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  1813,  Ros- 
well  W.  Chamberlin  was  born,  and  amid  the  scenes 
of  frontier  life  he  grew  to  man's  estate.  His  school- 
ing was  obtained  in  the  pioneer  temples  of  learn- 
ing, and  in  the  intervals  of  study  he  assisted  his 
father  on  the  farm,  gaining  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  a  frontiersman  and  developing  the 
sturdy  manhood  which  seems  to  have  been  almost 
inseparable  from  such  a  life.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  remained  with  his  mother  until  1836, 
when  with  five  companions  he  started  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan. 

The  journey  from  New  York  was  made  via  Can- 
ada and  with  one  team  upon  which  the  six  com- 
rades took  turn  in  riding,  and  on  the  1st  of  April, 
one  month  after  leaving  their  homes,  they  arrived 
in  Jackson.  The  country  to  which  they  had  come 
was  then  sparsely  settled,  and  but  twenty-six 
houses  were  standing  where  the  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing city  of  Jackson  now  lifts  her  towers,  spires 
and  manifold  roofs  toward  the  blue  sky.  Game 
was  abundant  and  included  some  of  the  more  fero- 


cious wild  animals,  making  life  not  only  dreary  to 
those  far  away  from  neighbors  but  endangering 
the  domestic  animals  and  even  the  lives  of  men  in 
their  lonely  journeys  to  and  from  their  base  of  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  Chamberlin   bought  a  tract  of   land    three 
miles  north  of  the  Hibbard  House,  upon  which  a 
half  acre   had  been  cleared  and  a  log  house  built, 
in  which  there  were  neither  windows  nor  doors,  and 
when  joined  by  his  wife  he  hung  blankets  over  the 
openings   left,  thus   keeping   out   the  storms  and 
making  a  slight  barrier  against  the   inroads  of  the 
animal  creation.   Indians  still  lingered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  and   were   frequent   callers    at  the  house 
although  they  were  never  otherwise  than  friendly. 
In  1852  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlin  went  to  Cali- 
fornia via  New  York  and  the  Isthmus,  landing  at 
San  Francisco,  whence  they  went  to  Auburn,  Placer 
County,  where  Mr.  Chamberlin  engaged  in  mining. 
Subsequently  they  kept  an  hotel  and  he  carried  on 
a  livery  business,  remaining  in  California  six  years. 
They  then  returned  to  Michigan,  and  having   pur- 
chased a  tavern  in  Blackman  Township,  known  as 
the  Center  House,  Mr.  Chamberlin  managed  it  and 
!   carried  on  his  farm   for  some   years.     The    estate 
!    which  he  had  cleared  and  improved  at  the  expense 
|   of  many  weary  hours,  and  which  he  had  improved 
1   and  built  upon  to  the  value  of  $7,000,  was  his  home 
!   until  1873,  when  he  sold  it  and  came  to  the  city  of 
Jackson  and  bought  the  residence  where  he  is  still 

living. 

The  noble-hearted  woman  who  has  ably  assisted 
her  husband  as  counselor  and  helpmate  since  June 
18,  1834,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Jones. 
She  was  born,  September  9,  1816,  in  Richmond, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  place  her  fa- 
ther, Ebenezer  Jones,  was  a  pioneer.  He  cleared  a 
farm  from  the  wilderness  and  resided  upon  it  many 
years,  but  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  lived 
with  his  children,  his  death  taking  place  in  Ply- 
mouth, Mich.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Chamberlin  was 
in  her  maidenhood  Miss  Lydia  Kingsley,  and  she 
also  died  in  Plymouth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lin attend  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  have  many 
friends  in  the  community,  not  only  among  those 
of  their  own  generation  but  among  the  younger 
people  to  whom  they  are  known. 
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We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present,  in  connection 
with  this  sketch,  excellent  likenesses  of  these  estim- 
able old  settlers  and  honored  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

ANIEL  B.  BROWN  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  public-spirited  men  to  be  met 
with  in  Jackson  County,  and  one  whose  re- 
cord in  civil  and  military  life  is  an  honor  to 
the  county,  and  may  well  be  regarded  with  pleasure 
by  his  family  and  friends.  He  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  the  second  child  born  in  Spring 
Arbor  Township,  his  natal  day  having  been  No- 
vember 22,  i  834.  He  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
life  in  the  midst  of  primitive  surroundings,  the 
dwelling  of  the  family  being  a  log  house,  and  their 
household  appurtenances  such  as  were  then  com- 
mon in  sparsely  settled  districts.  An  Indian  trail 
led  past  the  front  of  the  house.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  attendance  at  good  common-schools,  al- 
though he  was  early  set  to  work  on  a  farm,  and  his 
studies  broken  in  upon  by  labor  upon  the  place. 
He  drove  oxen  when  a  mere  child,  and  otherwise 
aided  in  the  improvements  going  on. 

When  twenty  years  old,  young  Brown  left  his 
home  and  worked  out  five  months,  then  returning, 
remained  under  the  paternal  roof  until  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  and  a  brother 
renting  the  farm  arid  working  it  on  shares.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  he  joined  the  First  Regiment  of 
Michigan  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  in  Company  IT, 
being  mustered  into  the  service  at  Marshall,  and 
sent  South  with  a  corps  of  bridge  and  road  build- 
ers. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Per- 
ry ville  and  LaVerne,  Tenn.,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  was  with  his  regiment  engaged  in  the  du- 
ties which  especially  pertained  to  them.  Their 
work  was  one  of  great  hazard,  as  they  were  fre- 
quently exposed  to  a  concerted  attack,  and  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  picked  off  by  rebel  sharp-shoot- 
ers, while  the  work  itself  was  toilsome  and  laborious 
and  not  without  the  chance  of  accidents. 

The  body  to  which  Mr.  Brown  belonged,  accom- 
panied Sherman  to  Atlanta,  at  which  place  they 
wero  when  the  time  for  which  he  had  enlisted   ex- 


pired. He  went  to  his  captain,  Marcus  Grant,  and 
asked  permission  to  go  to  Savannah,  but  it  was  not 
granted.  .  He  was  sick  for  a  time,  and  was  consid- 
ered to  be  almost  at  the  point  of  death  more  than 
once.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  mustered  out, 
was  honorably  discharged  at  Detroit,  and  returned 
to  his  home. 

Upon  resuming  the  arts  of  peace,  Mr.  Brown 
again  took  up  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged  during  almost  his  entire  life. 
For  over  two  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, having  a  contract  for  wood  sawing,  but  with 
this  exception,  and  his  army  life,he  has  been  a  farmer 
and  labored  on  the  estate  which  his  father  first  se- 
cured in  this  section.  He  now  owns  eighty-eight 
acres  on  section  4,  being  a  part  of  the  homestead, 
and  he  has  cleared,  tiled,  and  thoroughly  improved 
it.  He  has  put  up  neat  fences,  built  a  dwelling 
•house,  two  barns,  erected  a  windmill  and  tank,  and 
otherwise  supplied  the  estate  with  the  conveniences 
of  life.  Fruit  abounds,  the  orchard  trees  including 
peaches  and  the  other  products  of  the  temperate 
zone,  while  small  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  raised. 
General  farming  is  carried  on,  the  principal  grain 
crop  being  wheat,  and  some  stock  is  raised.  The 
home  is  pleasantly  located  eight  miles  from  Jack- 
son, and  presents  an  attractive  appearance  to  the 
passer-by,  that  is  not  belied  by  the  view  presented 
and  the  comforts  afforded  upon  crossing  the  thres- 
hold. 

The  grandfather  of  Daniel  Brown  was  born  in 
New  York,  August  28,  1774,  and  was  christened 
Israel.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a  miller,  and  having 
unfortunately  lost  his  property,  his  mind  became 
affected.  One  of  his  children  was  Anthony  J.,  who 
wras  born  in  Burdett,  Schuyler  County,  July  9, 
1804.  He  studied  law,  but  the  care  of  the  family 
devolving  upon  him  when  his  father  lost  his  mind, 
he  abandoned  his  profession,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  also  did  some  work  at  the  carpenter's 
trade.  He  owTned  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  on  Burnt 
Hill.  On  January  7,  1826,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Electa  Truesdale,  who  "was  born  in  Burdett  in 
1809,  and  was  reared  by  her  grandmother  Gillespie. 
In  June,  1 833,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  came  to  Michigan, 
performing  his  journey  in  the  usual  fashion  on  the 
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canal  and    lake   to   Detroit,  and    by  team  to  this 
county.     He  bought  eighty  acres   of  land   on   sec- 
tion 4,  Spring  Arbor  Township,  where  he  put   up 
a  log  shanty  into  which  his  family  moved  the  fol- 
lowing year.    He  succeeded  in  his  labors  in  life,  by 
degrees  surrounding  his  family  with  more  and  more 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  buying  adjoining  land 
until  his  estate  amounted    to  three    hundred   and 
forty  acres.     He  did  not  live  to  see  the   thorough 
development  of  the  country,  but  breathed  his  last 
September  17,  1856.     In  politics  he  was   a   Whig, 
and  in  his  religious  belief  a   Baptist.     He   was  lib- 
eral and  public-spirited,  gave  largely  to  Spring  Ar- 
bor College,  and  assisted    in  other  enterprises  for 
the  good  of   the  community.     His    wife    survived 
until  March  28,  1889,  when  she  died  ripe  in  years. 
She  also  was  a  Baptist,  belonging  to  the   organiza- 
tion at  Parma.     Three  of  the  children    whom    she 
bore  died  in  infancy;  William  K.  is  now  living   in 
Jackson;     Mrs.    Mary    Van    Winkle    in    Napoleon 
Township;  Samantba  died  at   the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  the  next  on  the  family  roll  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Charles  is  a  dealer  in  groceries  in  Jack- 
son; George  died  when  eight  years  old,  and  Milton 
at  the  age  of  four  years.     William  K.  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  regiment  as  his  brother  Daniel,  and 
served  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  late  war. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Brown  of  whom  we  write, 
was  celebrated  in  Paw  Paw,  Van  Buren  County, 
January  31,  1870.  His  bride,  Miss  Addie  Saxton, 
was  born  in  Reading,  Hillsdale  County,  April  23, 
1843.  She  was  reared  in  Van  Buren  County,  at- 
tending the  public  schools,  and  after  completing  her 
education,  learning  the  trade  of  a  dressmaker.  She 
continued  to  reside  with  her  parents  until  her  mar- 
riage. She  has  two  children:  Cora  Frances,  now 
attending  the  Jackson  High  School  in  the  class  of 
'92,  and  A.  J. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Brown  was  Joseph  Saxton, 
a  native  of  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  tailor  at  Saratoga  Springs,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  In  1838  he  came 
to  this  State  with  his  family,  making  his  first  set- 
tlement in  Spring  Arbor  Township,  this  county. 
He  then  opened  a  shop  in  Concord,  returning  to 
Spring  Arbor  for  a  sojourn  of  three  years,  and 
thence   removing   to   Reading,  Hillsdale    County. 


He  bought  a  farm  which  is  the  present  site  of  that 
town,  and  operated  it  and  carried  on  his  shop  for 
four  years.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Paw  Paw  by 
wagons,  and  buying  eighty  acres  of  land  near  the 
town,  carried  on  a  merchant  tailoring  establish- 
ment there,  until  quite  old,  when  he  retired  from 
business.  He  finally  sold  his  farm,  and  became  a 
resident  of  the  town,  where  he  breathed  his  last  in 
1879,  when  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  formerly  a  Whig,  and  in  later  years  a  Repub- 
lican. He  belonged  to  the  Baptist  Church,  in  which 
he  had  held  the  office  of  Deacon  from  the  time  he 
experienced  religion,  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  support  of  the  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege. 

The  wife  of  Joseph  Saxton  was  born  in  Burdett, 
N.  Y.,  and  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Margaret 
Gillespie.  Her  father,  Joseph  Gillespie,  was  born 
in  Scotland,  but  having  come  to  America  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  served  in  the  Colonial  Army, 
throughout  that  struggle.  He  made  his  home  in 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
farming,  and  the  real-estate  business,  and  became  a 
large  land  owner.  He  owned  the  original  site — 
six  hundred  acres— of  the  village  of  Burdett,  which 
he  sold  for  a  red-covered  morocco  pocket-book, 
when  he  was  intoxicated.  As  almost  all  men  in 
those  days  imbibed  freely,  and  he  was  wealthy,  the 
affair  was  never  looked  into.  He  went  into  the 
War  of  1812,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  His 
wife,  Annie  Gary,  was  born  in  New  England,  was 
descended  in  the  maternal  line  from  the  house  of 
Stuarts,  her  mother  having  been  born  in  England. 
Margaret  Gillespie  was  reared  in  her  native  place, 
and  was  very  well  educated.  She  died  in  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.,  in  February,  1886. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saxton  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children,  namely:  Adeiia,  who  died  in  1886 ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Thomas,  of  Concord;  Eliza,  deceased;  Nel- 
son B.,  a  physician  of  Concord;  Mrs.  Harriet  Gilles- 
pie, of  Jackson;  Hiram,  a  farmer  in  Idaho;  Byron, 
twin  brother  of  Hiram,  a  shoemaker  in  Van  Buren 
County;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Juick,  of  Paw  Paw;  Louis, 
who  died  young;  Mrs.  Brown;  Mrs.  Nellie  Kidder, 
of  Reading;  and  Mrs.  Frances  Wade,  who  died  in 
Concord.  Byron  was  in  Missouri  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  was  eating  his  dinner  one  clay  when 
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the  rebels  came  to  shoot  him.  Having  been  in 
formed  of  their  intention  by  a  lady,  he  left  by  one 
door  as  they  came  in  by  another,  and  was  hidden  in 
the  woods  four  days.  He  desired  to  obtain  his  tools 
and  personal  property,  but  failing  to  accomplish  this 
he  escaped  from  the  country.  He  enlisted  in  a  Michi- 
gan regiment,  and  served  the  Union  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Hiram  enlisted  in  a  New  York  regi- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  served  in  the  war. 
He  took  part  in  fourteen  of  the  heavy  battles  of 
the  war,  was  wounded  five  times,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  spent  five  days  without  a  mouthful  to  eat,  but 
was  exchanged  and  survived  all  his  afflictions. 

Mr.  Brown  belongs  to  the  Patrons  of  Industry 
of  Sandstone,  being  Treasurer  of  the  society,  and 
his  wife  is  also  a  member.  He  belongs  to  the 
Parma  Lodge,  No.  183,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Post  at  the  same 
place,  in  which  he  has  held  the  rank  of  Surgeon. 
In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican,  but  does  not 
aspire  to  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Parma,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
highly  respected  wherever  they  are  known. 


-n-r 


ACKSON  W.  HEWITT.  This  gentleman 
is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  road  carts 
and  buggies  at  Nos.  120  &  122,  Cortland 
Street,  Jackson,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent 
business  men  of  the  city.  He  now  employs  from 
thirty  to  fifty  men  in  his  shops,  all  reliable  work- 
men, and  uses  the  best  of  material,  constantly  add- 
ing to  his  reputation  and  increasing  his  trade, 
finding  ready  sale  for  his  carts  and  buggies  in  va- 
rious States,  in  addition  to  the  large  local  demand. 
The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  born  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  April  17,  1830.  His  father, 
Orson  Hewitt,  was  born  in  New  England,  was  a 
farmer,  and  died  in  the  Empire  State  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  He  was  a  son  of  Nathan  Hewitt,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  War  of  1812,  and  a  man  of  Scotch 
descent.  Orson  Hewitt  married  Anna  Pollock,  a 
native  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  who  bore  him 
eight  children. 

The  boyhood  of  Jackson  Hewitt  was  passed  in 


his  native  county,  and  his  early  school  days  were 
spent  in  what  is  known  as  the  old  Sod  us  school- 
house.  He  remained  at  home  until  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  he  begar  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith, afterward  spending  a  year  as  an  apprentice 
to  the  trade  of  a  wagon-maker,  and  then  beginning 
to  travel  as  a  journeyman.  In  1852  he  came  to 
Jackson,  Mich.,  and  was  employed  at  the  prison  by 
the  firm  of  Davis,  Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers of  wagons,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  1857  Mr.  Hewitt  started  in  business  for  him- 
self in  the  same  block  that  is  his  present  stand,  but 
upon  a  small  scale.  As  his  business  demanded,  he 
from  time  to  time  increased  the  capacity  of  his 
works,  and  advanced  his  sales  over  a  more  extended 
territory,  as  his  reputation  for  reliable  work  became 
more  broadcast.  He  is  the  oldest  continuous  man- 
ufacturer in   his  line  in  the  city. 

On  December  25,  1857,  Mr.  Hewitt  was  married, 
the  lady  whom  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  being 
Miss  Charlotte  A.  Ross,  of  Ypsilanti.  She  was 
born  in  New  York  but  came  with  her  parents  to 
Michigan  when  but  six  years  old,  and  in  this  State 
acquired  her  education  and  training.  Her  father, 
Alexander  Ross,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  when  twenty-one  years 
old;  he  was  a  miller  by  trade.  He  married  Miss 
Maria,  daughter  of  Joseph  Whitman,  who  was  born 
in  New  York.  Under  the  careful  training  of  her 
worthy  parents,  Mrs.  Hewitt  grew  to  womanhood 
in  the  possession  of  many  virtues  and  graces  such 
as  well  fitted  her  for  the  position  she  occupies.  To 
her  and  her  husband  two  children  have  been  born: 
Willets  J.  and  Minnie  D.,  the  latter  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Cowan,  book-keeper  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  of- 
fice. Politically  Mr.  Hewitt  has  always  been  a 
stanch  Democrat.  His  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church. 


1 •J  CHABOD  STODDARD.  This  gentleman,  who 
I  ]  is  now  in  his  declining  years  enjoying  the 
/I\  fruits  of  an  industrious  and  useful  life,  is  well- 
known  and  respected  throughout  the  county  in 
which  he  has  lived  for  many  years.  He  occupies  an 
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estate  on  section  19,  Sandstone  Township,  where  he 
settled  in  1855,  and  where  by  dint  of  energy,  per- 
severance and  hard  labor,  he  made  for  himself  a 
good  home.  His  occupation  is  that  of  a  farmer  and 
stock-raiser,  his  life  from  boyhood  having  been 
passed  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Seth  and  Free- 
love  (Morgan)  Stoddard,  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  paternal  ancestry  probably  being  Scotch. 
The  father  belonged  to  the  American  army  during 
the  War  of  1812,  but  did  not  take  part  in  any  ac- 
tive contests.  Our  subject  was  born  March  15, 
1817,  in  New  London  County,  Conn.,  whence  his 
parents  removed  to  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  when 
he  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  His  schooling  was  ob- 
tained in  the  two  States  at  a  time  when  the  advan- 
tages afforded  the  youth  were  not  equal  to  those  of 
the  present  day,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  him  through  the  medium  of 
the  printing  press,  he  has  kept  himself  well  posted 
on  general  topics  and  added  to  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained in  the  schoolroom. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
year  1840,  Mr.  Stoddard  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Abigail 
Rogers.  By  her  he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom 
are  now  living.  They  are:  Sarah,  wife  of  William 
Shelton,  a  farmer  of  this  county;  Eliza,  wife  of 
George  Snow,  of  Cheboygan  County;  and  David, 
whose  home  is  in  Sandstone  Township,  this  county. 
In  1855,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  Mr.  Stod- 
dard emigrated  from  New  York  to  this  State,  set- 
tling on  the  farm  where  he  yet  resides.  He  purchased 
onc°hundred  acres  of  land  which  was  but  slightly 
improved,  which  he  has  brought  to  its  present 
state,  during  that  time  witnessing  much  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  section  of  country.  He  now  owns 
eighty-eight  and  a  l.alf  acres  of  land,  the  home 
farm*  including  eighty  acres.  A  part  of  the  dwell- 
ing in  which  he  resides  was  built  years  ago,  being 
added  to  and  remodeled  some  time  later. 

The  noble  woman  who  had  been  Mr.  Stoddard's 
cherished  companion  and  valued  assistant  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  departed  this  life  December  10, 
1886,  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  Not  only 
has  she  been  sadly  missed  in  her  own  family,  but 
the  neighbors  attest  to  her  many  virtues  and  good 


ness  of  character  and  recognize  their  loss.  Mr. 
Stoddard  has  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  School 
District  and  in  his  own  quiet  way  has  favored  those 
projects  which  would  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
section  in  which  he  made  his  home.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican and  as  thoroughly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  as  in  his  earlier  years. 


^^k^7^^^ 


AMES  CLARK  is  one  of  the  residents  of  the 
county  whose  property  has  resulted  from  his 
own  exertions  and  ability,  and  is  a  standing 
monument  to  the  success  that  may  be  at- 
tained by  thrift  and  peiseverance.  He  is  the  more 
deserving  of  credit  as  he  has  had  a  large  family  to 
rear  and  support.  He  owns  and  occupies  one  of  the 
most  valuable  farms  in  Grass  Lake  Township,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  section  8, 
and  is  a  model  farmer,  under  whose  oversight  every 
detail  of  farm  work  is  carefully  done. 

John  Clark,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  or  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  about  1772,  and  lived 
in  that  section  until  after  his  marriage.  He  then 
removed  to  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived 
many  years,  moving  thence  to  Niagara  County, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
millwright  by  trade  and  a  farmer  also,  and  before 
his  death  in  1854  had  accumulated  a  good  property. 
For  many  years  he  wTas  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  a  son  of  James  Clark  and  of  Irish 
descent.  His  wife,  Mercy  Swick,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  and  died  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1824, 
at  the  age  of  fifty -two  years.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Tunis  Swick,  who  was  a  native  of  Holland.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Clark  reared  two  children  to  matur- 
ity—James and  John  S.,  both  yet  living. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  born  No- 
vember 5,  1804,  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  .reared  on  the  farm  and  obtained  a  common- 
school  education.  Early  in  life  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Tompkins  County,  but  ere  long  removed 
to  Niagara  County,  where  he  lived  until  1856.  He 
then  came  to  Michigan,  bought  land  in  Sylvan 
Township,  Washtenaw  County,  residing  there  until 
1867,  when  he  sold  out  and  came  to  the  place  which, 
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he  now  occupies.  The  years  which  he  has  spent  in 
this  county  have  given  his  fellow-citizens  abundant 
opportunities  to  learn  his  worth  of  character,  which 
is  duly  appreciated  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
anses.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  strong  Republican;  his  first 
Presidential  vote  was  cast  for  John  Q.  Adams. 
While  in  Washtenaw  County  he  served  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

The  worthy  woman  writh  whom  Mr.  Clark  passed 
a  happy  married  life  of  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
who  was  removed  from  him  by  death  in  September, 
1886,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  R.  Swick. 
She  was  born  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1806,  and 
her  marriage  was  celebrated  there  March  16,  1826. 
Throughout  her  long  life  she  exhibited  the  qualities 
of  true  womanhood,  devoting  herself  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  husband  and  the  care  and  training  of 
the  children  who  were  given  her,  not  neglecting  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  about  her 
and  leaving  behind  her  a  record  upon  which  her 
bereaved  companion  and  children  can  look  with 
pleasure.  Her  parents,  John  and  Magdaline 
(Covert)  Swick,  were  natives  of  New  Jersey,  and 
both  of  them  died  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  fourteen  children  were  born. 
The  deceased  members  of  the  household  band  are : 
John,  Magdaline,  Mercy  A.,  Easton,  James,  Mar- 
garet and  Adeline.  The  survivors  are,  George, 
Nancy  T.,  Mary  J.,  Amelia,  Caroline,  James  G.  and 
Orange  S.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


* 


^APOLEON  B.  GRAHAM,  of  Parma  Town- 
ship, first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Michigan 
Territory  in  1832.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  Parma  Township,  and  is  the  owner  of 
a  well-developed  farm  on  section  31,  where  he  has 
prosecuted  agriculture  successfully  for  the  last 
fifty-eight  years.  Among  its  intelligent  and  praise- 
worthy citizens  he  occupies  no  secondary  position, 
and  is  widely  and  favorably  known  to  a  majority  of 
its  people. 

A  native  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  Mr.  Graham  was 
born  January  21,   1825,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and 


Chloe  (Graham)  Graham,  who  were  likewise  na- 
tives of  the  Buckeye  State.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Samuel  Graham,  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
and  emigrated  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of 
1700,  and  in  time  to  participate  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Colonists,  and  when  the  struggle  was  ended  settled 
in  the  woods  of  Northern  Ohio  on  a  tract  of  land 
near  which  the  city  of  Painesville  afterward  grew 
up. 

Grandfather  Graham,  however,  must  have  ex- 
perienced something  of  the  feeling  of  Daniel 
Boone  as  the  white  settlers  kept  crowding  around 
him,  and  finally  leaving  Ohio,  came  to  the  wilds  of 
Michigan  and  spent  his  last  years  in  Parma  Town- 
ship, this  county,  dying  when  nearly  ninety-six 
years  old.  His  wife  remained  his  companion  almost 
to  the  end,  she  passing  away  on  her  ninety  fifth 
birthday.  The  five  children  born  to  them  were 
named  respectively:  Solomon,  John,  Betsey,  Sam- 
uel and  Sarah. 

In  the  spring  of  1825  John  Graham  and  his  fam- 
ily removed  to  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  settling  in 
Clarence  Hollow,  resided  there  a  number  of  years 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Then,  in  1831, 
the  father  of  our  subject  came  to  this  county,  pur- 
chasing six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  lying 
on  sections  31  and  32,  Parma  Township.  He 
brought  his  family  the  following  year.  He  had 
paid  for  this  land  $1.25  per  acre,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1831-32  sent  his  son,  Lorenzo, 
and  a  hired  man  from  New  Yrork  State  to  put  up  a 
shanty,  which  later  was  substituted  by  a  log  house 
about  20x25  feet  in  dimensions.  They  occupied 
the  latter  over  a  year,  and  then  Mr.  Graham  built  a 
"tavern  "  about  a  mile  east,  on  land  now  owned 
by  Squire  Beman.  This  was  the  first  regular  pub- 
lic house  in  the  township,  and  was  operated  a 
number  of  }^ears  by  Mr.  Graham.  In  it  was  held 
the  first  big  ball  in  the  township,  to  which  the 
people  came  from  far  and  near,  and  which  was  the 
occasion  of  unmixed  enjoyment  to  all  concerned. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  also  held  under  its 
roof. 

Finally  Mr.  Graham  removed  back  to  the  farm 
and  later  built  the  Bath  flouring-mills  in  Concord 
Township.     These  were  completed  in  1845-46,  and 
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Mr.  Graham  died  in  the  fall  of  1848,  surviving  his 
wife  two  years,  she  having  died  in  1846.  They 
were  among  the  leading  residents  of  the  county, 
people  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  them. 
Of  the  eight  children  born  to  them  there  is  surviv- 
ing only  one — Napoleon  B.,  of  this  sketch.  The 
deceased  were  named  respectively:  Lorenzo,  Mary, 
Asaph,  Porter,  Samuel,  Sophronia  and  Andrew  J. 
John  Graham,  politically,  was  a  stanch  Democrat, 
but  steadily  declined  the  responsibilities  of  office 
which  his  fellow-citizens  often  sought  to  thrust 
upon  him.  Both  he  and  his  estimable  wife  were 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  assisted  his  father  in 
the  development  of  the  new  farm,  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  under  the  parental  roof  in  a  com- 
paratively uneventful  manner,  attending  school 
during  the  winter  season,  and  employing  himself 
in  plowing,  sowing  and  reaping  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  In  1852  he  was  seized  with  the  Califor- 
nia gold  fever,  and  getting  together  a  team  and  a 
covered  wagon,  started  across  the  plains,  driving 
the  entire  distance  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles 
in  company  with  others.  They  camped  out  where- 
ever  night  overtook  them,  and  the  journev  occu- 
pied four  months.  They  went  via  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  located  in  Placerville,  where  Mr.  Graham  spent 
over  a  year,  then  returned  home  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  New  York  City.  After  this  exper- 
ience Mr.  Graham  was  content  to  settle  down  to 
the  farming  pursuits  which  he  has  since  uninter- 
ruptedly followed. 

The  marriage  of  Napoleon  B.  Graham  and  Miss 
Mary  J.  Pierce  was  celebrated  December  5,  1847, 
at  the  bride's  home  in  Parma.  Mrs.  Graham  was 
born  near  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1831,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  (Loomis)  Pierce, 
who  were  natives  of  New  York  and  spent  their  last 
years  in  Michigan.  Of  this  union  there  were  born 
seven  children  who  are  located  as  follows:  Asa, 
somewhere  in  the  Farther  West;  Ellen,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Tunnecliff,  is  a  resident  of  Dakota;  Elsie  A. 
is  the  wife  of  George  Bishop,  of  Concord  Town- 
ship; William  L.  is  farming  in  Parma  Township; 
Mary  J.  is  the  wife  of  Lewis  Bishop,  of  Concord 
Township.     Mrs.  Mary  J.  Graham  departed   this 


life  at  the  homestead  in  Parma  Township,  May  19, 
1879.  She  was  a  lady  of  many  estimable  qualities, 
and  her  death  was  deeply  mourned  by  her  family 
and  her  many  friends. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Graham  comprises  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  well-tilled  land,  upon  which 
he  has  erected  substantial  buildings,  and  the  whole 
premises  reflect  great  credit  upon  his  industry  and 
good  management.  Politically,  he  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party.  The  first  town  meeting  in 
Parma  Township  was  held  at  the  home  of  his 
father,  John  Graham.  The  family  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
section  of  country,  and  the  present  representative 
is  most  worthily  bearing  the  mantle  of  his  honored 
sire. 


JONATHAN  CADY.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  considered 
not  only  one  of  the  pioneers  and  enterpris- 
ing farmers  of  the  county,  but  one  of  its  re- 
spected and  honored  citizens  and  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  In  his  career  we  find  that 
of  a  man  whose  course  in  life  has  been  such  as  to 
commend  him  in  a  marked  manner  to  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Upright  in  his 
dealings,  generous  and  public-spirited,  he  has,  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  exerted  a  good  influ- 
ence around  him,  and  furthered  the  enterprises 
calculated  to  upbuild  the  moral  and  religious  ele- 
ments of  society.  In  this  praiseworthy  labor  he 
been  encouraged  by  one  of  the  best  of  women, 
a  lady  possessing  rare  qualifications  and  one  who 
has  assisted  in  drawing  around  herself  and  fam- 
ily the  best  social  elements  of  the  community. 
We  thus  find  a  home  without  pretensions  to  ele- 
gance, but  encircled  by  an  air  of  culture  and 
refinement,  and  a  most  delightful  resort. 

The  Cady  family  originated  in  England,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  first  members  of  the  family 
who  came  to  America  settled  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  traditional  and  cannot  be  given  as  a 
positive  fact.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our 
subject  was  Elijah  Cady,  who  was  a   native  of  the, 
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county  above  named,  in  which  his  son,  Sylvester, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  also  born.  The 
latter  died  in  his  native  county  when  only  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  but  a  few  facts  pertaining 
to  his  history  are  obtainable.  He  was  a  well- 
to-do  f aimer  and  a  man  of'  strictly  moral  charac- 
ter. His  wife,  Polly  Crego,  was  born  in  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  the  home  of  her  young- 
est daughter,  in  Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Sylvester  and  Polly  Cady  had 
born  to  them  four  children — Elsie,  Jonathan,  Gager 
T.  and  Mary  J.  Of  these,  only  Jonathan  and  Mary 
J.  now  survive.  The  latter  is  the  widow  of  Otis 
Whipple  and  lives  at  Irving  Park,  Chicago. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  first  saw  the 
light  of  day,  August  14,  1811,  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.  He  remained  at  home  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  then  started  out  in  the  world  for 
himself  with  no  capital  except  what  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  a  good  common-school  edu- 
cation. He  hired  out  to  work  on  a  farm  when  he 
was  a  boy  for  one  shilling  a  day,  and  had  many 
hardships  to  endure,  but  by  economy  saved  up 
quite  a  little  sum  of  money,  with  which,  in  1833,  he 
came  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  Here  he  roughed 
it  for  two  years  before  going  back  to  his  native 
county,  but  the  following  year  he  returned  to  this 
State  with  his  mother.  He  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  on  section  10,  Grass  Lake 
Township,  this  county,  and  spent  several  years  on 
that  farm. 

Finally  selling  the  property  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
Cady  removed  to  where  he  now  resides,  on  section 
18,  the  same  township,  where  he  owns  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  acres  of  fine  and  well  improved  land. 
Having  accumulated  a  comfortable  competency, 
he  has  wisely  retired  from  active  labor.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  that  mortals  are  largely  the  victims 
of  circumstances  and  that  a  man's  misfortunes  or 
prosperity  are  largely  dependent  upon  his  sur- 
roundings and  opportunities.  These  sentiments, 
however,  become  questionable  in  reviewing  the 
career  of  Mr.  Cady.  Although  he  meddles  very 
little  in  politics,  he  keeps  himself  thoroughly  posted 
upon  the  march  of  events  the  world  over,  and 
gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party.  He  is 
not  a  member  of  any  religious  denomination,  but 


believes  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
churches,  and  has  always  given  freely  of  his  means 
for  church  and  charitable  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Cady  was  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
Grass  Lake,  this  county,  September  28,  1849.  The 
bride  was  Miss  Martha  S.  Price,  who  was  bom  in 
Ossian,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1828, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Y.  and  Nancy  (Ben- 
nett Price,  natives  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
respectively.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  came  to  Michi- 
gan in  1833  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Grass  Lake 
Village,  where  ihey  lived  for  many  years.  They 
then  moved  into  the  village,  where  both  died  ripe 
in  years.  Mrs.  Cady  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Grass  Lake  since  she  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  She  has  borne  her  husband  five 
children,  as  follows:  Mary  L.,  born  September  28, 
1850;  Albert  O.,  December  28,  1852;  Emma  J., 
January  1,  1862;  Henry  D.,  November  16,  1864; 
John  was  born  March  24,  1873,  but  died  soon  after. 


AVID  J.  SOPER,  who  is  a  well-known 
farmer  of  Grass  Lake  Township,  was  born 
in  this  township  February  2,  1851.  He  is 
a  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  this 
county,  Cornelius  Soper,  who  was  born  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  who,  upon  reaching  man's  es- 
tate, was  wedded  to  Miss  Eliza  E.  Wood. 

The  father  of  our  subject  remained  a  resident  of 
New  York  State  until  sometime  in  the  '30s,  then 
decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  far  West.  Select- 
ing this  county  as  his  location,  he  journeyed  hither 
overland  and  by  water  and  took  up  a  tract  of  Gov- 
ernment land  upon  which  he  lived  for  many  years. 
He  was  very  successful  as  a  farmer  and  spent  his 
last  days  in  Grass  Lake,  passing  away  June  4,  1882, 
when  about  seventy  years  old.  His  career  was 
that  of  many  who  came  to  this  region  empty 
handed  and  who,  by  a  course  of  prudence  and 
economy,  accumulated  a  large  share  of  this  world's 
goods.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  views  and  a 
stanch  Democrat,  but  made  no  effort  to   push  him- 
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self  into  office,  and  consequently  lived  the  life  of  a 
private  citizen.  His  father,  John  Soper,  accom- 
panied him  to  Michigan  and  died  in  Grass  Lake 
Township.  Some  of  the  early  members  of  the 
family  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  departed  this  life  at 
the  homestead  in  Grass  Lake  Township  June  28, 
1879,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  The  paren- 
tal household  was  completed  by  the  birth  of  eleven 
children,  viz:  Hiram,  Mary  C,  Mary  L.,  Nicho- 
las, Job,  John,  Daniel,  Josephine,  Rosella;  Levi 
and  David  J.  The  latter,  of  whom  we  write  more 
especially,  was  reared  at  the  old  homestead  within 
a  half  mile  of  where  he  now  resides.  He  acquired 
his  education  in  the  common-school  and  at  an  early 
age  was  taught  to  make  himself  useful  on  the  farm. 
He  remained  there  until  a  man  of  twenty-seven 
years  and  then  started  out  for  himself.  In  1878 
he  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  section  18, 
Grass  Lake  Township  which  is  included  in  his 
present  homestead.  To  this  he  later  added  forty 
acres,  and  whole  of  which  has  been  brought  to  a 
good  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Soper  belongs  to 
the  Patrons  of  Industry  and  in  his  political  views, 
is,  like  his  father,  strongly  Democratic. 

The  26th  of  February,  1878,  was  a  clay  made 
memorable  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Soper  by  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  E.  Glenn  at  the  bride's  home  in 
Leoni  Township.  Mrs.  Soper  was  born  in  England, 
July  2.  1858,  and  is  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Emeline  'Allen)  Glenn,  who  emigrated  to  America 
in  1865.  Coming  directly  westward  they  settled 
in  Leoni  Township  where  they  still  live.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Soper  are  the  parents  of  three  children — Eva 
E.,  Ray  G.  and  Mearl  L. 


£|p$HEODORE  T.  ANDERSON.  This  veteran 
(u^\  Pioneer  of  Sandstone  Township  constitutes 
^p/  one  of  the  old  landmarks  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  county  with  which  he  has  been 
closely  identified  for  a  period  of  over  forty  years. 
He  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  this  State,  August 
27,  1819,  and  is  the  son  of  Paul  D.  and  Amanda 
(King)  Anderson,  who  were  natives  respectively  of 


Vermont  and  New  York  City.     His  paternal  ances- 
tors originated  in  Scotland. 

The  father  of  our  subject  left  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  about  1816,  and  made  his  way  to  Michi- 
gan Territory  nearly  twenty  years  prior  to  its 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  He  secured  a 
tract  of  land  in  Wayne  County,  and  being  a  mill- 
wright by  trade,  followed  this  the  most  of  his  life, 
putting  up  two  mills  in  Wayne  County  and  others 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime  he  left  his  family  in 
Detroit  while  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  managed 
to  bring  a  portion  of  his  land  to  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  spent  his  last  days  in  Wayne  County, 
Mich.,  dying  about  1837.  In  early  manhood  he 
affiliated  with  the  old  Whig  party  but  after  its 
abandonment  cordially  endorsed  Republican  prin- 
ciples. A  warm  defender  of  the  principles  of  Ma- 
sonry he  was  one  of  the  earliest  men  in  this  region 
to  represent  the  fraternity. 

To  the  parents  of  our  subject  there  was  born  a 
family  of  four  children,  of  whom  Theodore  L\  is 
the  only  survivor.  The  latter  lived  mostly  in  De- 
troit until  he  wTas  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  and 
then  the  family  removed  to  a  farm  about  seven 
miles  west  of  the  city.  He  received  his  education 
mostly  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  had  for  one 
of  his  youthful  comrades  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  who 
a  few  years  since  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  our  subject  went 
to  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  and  attended 
school  at  an  academy  one  year.  When  completing 
his  studies  he  began  learning  the  carpenter's  trade, 
which  he  followed  about  ten  years.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  married  October  23,  1849,  to  Miss 
Betsey  Wright.  This  lady  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont and  by  her  union  with  our  suhject  were 
born  the  following  children:  Theodore  E.,  Will- 
iam F.,  of  Chicago,  III.;  Martha  A.,  the  wife  of  F. 
D.  Walworth,  of  Springport  Township;  Garland 
W.,  Charles  K.  and  Mary  G.  In  1850,  Mr.  Ander- 
son brought  his  wife  to  Sandstone  Township  and 
they  settled  on  the  farm  where  they  now  live,  this 
comprising  eighty  acres  which  under  the  careful 
management  of  the  proprietor  has  been  brought  to 
a  productive  condition  and  is  the  source  of  a  com- 
fortable income.  For  this  he  paid  $11.25  per  acre, 
thirty-five  acres  being  somewhat  improved.     The 
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balance,  however,  was  wild  land  and  involved  con- 
siderable labor  and  expense  in  bringing  it  to  its 
present  condition. 

There  are  few  who  can  enlighten  Mr." Anderson 
very  much  upon  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  fron- 
tier— especially  those  who  commenced  with  limited 
or  no  capital,  as  he  did.  He  added  to  his  first 
purchase  and  now  has  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  the  home  farm  besides  twenty-two  acres 
on  section  5.  He  acknowledges  that  his  estimable 
wife  was  his  most  efficient  helpmate  and  counselor 
and  he  met  his  first  great  affliction  in  her  death, 
which  occurred  September  15,  1886.  Not  only 
was  Mrs.  Anderson  deeply  mourned  by  her  imme- 
diate family,  but  the  entire  community  felt  that  it 
had  sustained  a  loss. 

Mr.  Anderson  votes  the  straight  Republican 
ticket  and  in  former  years  belonged  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Jackson.  He 
enjoys  an  extended  acquaintance  among  the  best 
people  of  the  county  and  although  perhaps  not 
making  any  great  stir  in  the  world,  has  fulfilled  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  in  a  creditable  manner, 
doing  good  as  he  has  had  opportunity  and  furnish- 
ing an  example  of  thrift,  industry  and  honesty  well 
worthy  of  imitation. 


-Jti  UGUSTUS  N.  FOOTE,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
l©yul!     urei  of  the  Jackson   Electric  Light  Com- 
pany,  and    also    Secretary   of    the    Battle 
gjf/  Creek   and  Albion    Electric    Light    Com- 

panies, has  been  a  resident  of  Michigan  for  a 
period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  residents  of  the  State,  in  point  of  settle- 
ment now  living  in  Jackson.  His  large  experience 
in  finances  and  as  a  business  man  places  him 
among  the  foremost  men  of  enterprise  and  ability 
who  are  doing  so  much  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  city  and  county  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  Foote's  native  place  is  Villanova,  Chautau- 
qua County,  N.  Y.,  he  having  been  born  there 
September  18,  1823.  He  comes  of  good  old  New 
England  stock,  his  paternal  grandparents  being 
life-long  residents  of  Connecticut,   and  there  his 


father,  Milton  Foote,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Litchfield,  Litchfield  County.  He  was  there  reared, 
and  in  1809  was  married,  in  Newtown,  to  Lois  Bris- 
coe, who  was  born  in  that  place  July  26,  1792.  In 
1812  they  removed  to  New  York  State  and  com- 
menced to  build  a  new  home  in  Grotton  Hollow, 
Cortland  County,  Mr.  Foote  buying  a  tract  of 
heavily-timbered  land.  He  cleared  quite  a  tract  of 
it  and  was  much  prospered  for  a  time,  but  later  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  all,  and  to  have 
to  begin  life  anew.  So,  in  1820,  he  borrowed  money 
to  buy  a  pair  of  oxen,  built  a  sled  and  started 
with  his  family  for  the  Holland  Purchase.  After 
they  had  traveled  one  day  the  snow  melted,  and 
they  had  to  finish  the  journey  with  the  sled  on 
bare  ground.  Mr.  Foote  located  in  Chautauqua 
County,  and  once  more  commenced  the  hard  pio- 
neer task  of  hewing  out  a  farm  from  the  primeval 
forests.  He  bought  heavily  timbered  land  of  the 
Holland  Purchase  Company,  and  at  once  erected 
a  pole  shanty  to  shelter  his  family,  replacing  it 
soon  after  with  a  block  house,  in  which  dwelling 
our  subject  was  born.  The  father  was  very  indus- 
trious, and  besides  clearing  seventy  acres  of  land, 
erected  two  hewed  log  barns,  and  planted  a  large 
orchard.  There  were  no  railways  or  canals  in  that 
part  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  consequently 
no  markets  for  farm  produce,  therefore  Mr.  Foote 
concluded  that  he  never  should  be  able  to  pay  for 
his  land  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  seek  a 
more  favorable  location,  and  in  1830  he  sold  his 
improvements  for  $300,  and  started  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
nine  of  his  ten  children,  the  removal  being  made 
with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  covered  wagon.  After  a 
journey  of  twenty  days,  they  arrived  in  Lenawee 
County,  and  found  the  now  prosperous  and  flour- 
ishing city  of  Adrian  but  a  mere  hamlet,  with  only 
one  frame  house  and  several  log  structures.  The 
surrounding  country  was  but  sparsely  settled,  the 
land  being  mostly  held  by  the  Government,  and 
for  sale  at  $1.25  an  acre.  Mr.  Foote  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land  near  Adrian,  the  same  tract  upon 
which  the  Wabash  Railway  station  now  stands. 
The  land  was  known  as  oak  openings,  and  there- 
fore was  not  as"difficult  to  improve,  and  the  first 
year  he  girdled  the  trees  on  ten  acres,  and  sowed 
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it  to  wheat,  which  he  cut  with  a  sickle  the  next 
harvest.  Bread-stuff  was  scarce,  and  being  in  a 
hurry  for  flour,  Mr.  Foote  threshed  a  part  of  it  in  a 
blanket,  and  sent  our  subject  and  an  elder  brother 
a  distance  of  four  miles  on  foot  for  a  hand  fanning- 
machine,  a  primitive  affair  such  as  could  be  made 
by  any  one  having  boards  and  tools.  Wishing  to 
secure  more  land,  Mr.  Foote  sold  that  near  Adrian 
in  1835,  and  removed  to  Hillsdale  County,  and  set- 
tled in  Adams  Township  on  a  tract  of  forest-covered 
land,  and  built  a  log  house  in  the  wilderness  to  shel- 
ter his  family  not  only  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  but  from  bears,  wolves  and  other  wild 
beasts  that  roamed  through  the  woods.  Deer  and 
other  wild  game  furnished  good  meat  for  their 
table,  such  as  would  be  considered  a  luxury  now-a- 
days  in  many  homes.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  there,  his  death  occurring  in  1842,  and  his 
wife,  surviving  him,  lived  on  the  homestead  until 
1853,  when  she  went  to  make  her  home  with  our 
subject  in  Adrian,  and  in  October,  1882,  forty 
years  after  her  husband's  death,  she,  too,  passed 
peacefully  away.  They  were  devoted  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  religious  meetings  were 
frequently  held  at  their  home,  in  which  the  itiner- 
ant preacher  was  always  hospitably  entertained.  The 
foliowing  is  recorded  of  the  ten  children  born  to 
the  parents  of  our  subject,  all  of  whom  were  reared 
to  maturity :  Hannah  M.  married  Pharis  Sutton, 
and  lives  in  Lenawee  County ;  John  Milton  died 
in  Adams,  Hillsdale  County;  Abba  is  the  wife  of 
Sylvan  us  Kinney,  of  Adrian;  James  died  in  Adams 
Township,  Hillsdale  Connty ;  Cemantlm  married 
L.  S.  Bangs,  and  died  in  Adams  Township;  Will- 
iam B.  also  died  there;  Eliza  is  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Kempton,  and  lives  in  Colorado;  our  subject  was 
the  next  in  order  of  birth ;  Adelia  married  Knight 
Record,  and  lives  in  Farmington,  Minn.;  Eli  S.  ie- 
sides  in  San  Antonia,  Tex. 

Augustus  Foote,  of  whom  we  write,  was  but 
seven  years  old  when  he  came  to  Michigan  with 
with  his  parents,  but  he  remembers  well  the  inci- 
dents of  the  long  and  tedious  overland  journey, 
and  of  the  subsequent  pioneer  life.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  primitive  log  schoolhouses  of  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Michigan.  Like  all 
the  farmers'  boys  in  those  days,  he  was  early  c&l].e(J 


upon  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  which  he 
relinquished  soon  after  his  father's  death  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Sutton.  He  worked  with  him  about  twro  years, 
and  then  found  employment  in  Adrian  with  James 
Berry,  a  contractor  and  later  a  very  extensive  lum- 
ber dealer.  Mr.  Berry  was  not  long  in  appreciating 
the  fact  that  our  subject  had  much  business  abil- 
ity and  tact  in  managing  affairs,  and  he  made  him 
his  confidential  agent  with  power  of  attorney  to 
buy  and  sell  for  him.  Our  subject  showed  him- 
self keenly  alive  to  the  trust  imposed  in  him, 
and  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  him,  and  never 
did  his  employer  have  cause  to  regret  his  se- 
lection of  him  to  aid  him  in  carrying  on  his  vast 
business,  and  never  was  a  man  more  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  served  or  his  interests  more 
closely  looked  after  by  another  man  than  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Foote.  They  were  thus 
closely  united  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury, from  1858  to  1886,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Berry  in  the  latter  year  our  subject  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  his  estate.  In  1887  Mr. 
Foote  came  to  Jackson  to  make  his  home,  and.  at 
the  present  time  is  occupying  the  positions  before 
referred  to. 

The  marriage  of  our  subject,  in  1853,  with  Miss 
Sarah  S.  Parks,  was  an  event  that  has  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  his  life.  She  was  born  in 
Windom  County,  Vt.,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Abijah 
and  Rhoda  Parks.  Their  wedded  life  has  been 
been  blessed  to  them  by  the  birth  of  six  children, 
live  of  whom  are  living,  as  follows:  Will  A.,  the 
oldest;  Delia,  the  wife  of  John  L.  Schoolcraft,  of 
Adrian ;  Nettie,  the  wife  of  James  B.  Gibbons,  of 
Marshall,  Minn.;  James  B.  and  Catherine,  resi- 
dents of  Jackson.  Edwin  M.  died  at  the  age  of 
two  and  a  half  years. 

A  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  of  kindly, 
generous  temperament,  and  of  more  than  average 
vigor  of  mind,  Mr.  Foote  is  justly  considered  an 
honor  to  his  community.  He  and  his  estimable 
wife  are  among  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he 
served  as  Class-Leader  for  upward  of  thirty  years, 
and  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
in  their  charitableness  arid  quiet?unostentat>iovis  man- 
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ner  of  performing  kind  and  neighborly  deeds,  and 
by  the  conduct  of  their  daily  lives  they  do  much 
to  strengthen  the  belief  in  Christianity.  They  oc- 
cupy a  high  social  position,  and  do  what  they 
can  to  elevate  society  and  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  city. 

LPHONZO  NASH.  Probably  no  man  in 
(@yDJI  Columbia  Township  has  a  higher  reputa- 
tion for  thorough  honesty  and  reliability 
than  the  above-named  gentleman,  who  is 
the  owner  and  occupant  of  a  farm  on  section  17. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  operated  a  threshing  ma- 
chine throughout  the  township,  and  therefore  has 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  making  his  reputa- 
tion more  than  a  neighborhood  one.  Since  he  be- 
gan life  for  himself  he  has  ever  been  hard-working 
and  energetic,  and  his  present  possessions  are  due 
to  his  personal  efforts.  His  motto  is  "pay  as  you 
go."  and  he  is  consequently  established  on  a  firm 
basis.  His  estate  comprises  ninety  acres  of  excel- 
lent land,  which  was  obtained  by  him  in  February, 
1868,  and  has  been  brought  b}T  him  to  a  high  state 
of  improvement  and  cultivation,  bearing  a  full  line 
of  substantial  and  adequate  farm  buildings. 

Mr.  Nash  is  a  native  of  Newsted  Township,  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  having  been  born  there  October 
28,  1839,  and  his  residence  in  Michigan  dates 
from  April,  1856,  at  which  time  his  parents  made 
a  setttlement  in  this  county.  Here  he  became  of 
age  and  began  his  own  work  in  life,  earning  the 
confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
and  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  comfortable  home. 
In  politics  he  is  independent,  casting  his  ballot 
for  the  candidate  whom  he  thinks  best  fitted  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  and  subserve  their 
interests.  He  is  a  member  of  Blue  Lodge,  No.  169, 
of  Brooklyn. 

Lewis  L.  Nash,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  was 
taken  to  Erie  County  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moses  Nash,  when  an  infant  of  eighteen  months. 
There  his  father,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  was  in  Buffalo  when  Ft.  Erie  was  blown 


up,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  odd  years.  Lewis 
Nash  was  reared  and  educated  in  Erie  County, 
early  in  life  beginning  work  at  the  carpenter's 
trade.  He  married  Miss  Grace  Gardner,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Newsted  and  then  removed  to 
Clarence  Township,  Erie  County,  and  the  young 
couple  continued  to  make  that  county  their  home 
until  1832.  They  then  came  to  Michigan,  purchas- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Verona 
Township,  Calhoun  County,  four  miles  from  Bat- 
tle Creek,  upon  which  they  remained  two  years. 
.  The  health  of  Mr.  Nash  being  impaired  there,  he 
sold  his  property  for  twice  what  it  had  cost  him, 
and  returned  to  the  Empire  State,  whence,  in 
1856,  lie  came  again  to  Michigan,  locating  upon 
forty  acres  of  land  in  Columbia  Township,  this 
county,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  death  occurred  October  26,  1889,  when  he  was 
nearly  four-score  years  old.  His  wife  breathed  her 
last  September  15,  1889,  just  six  weeks  before  his 
own  decease,  she  being  then  seventy -three  years 
old.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  Napoleon,  and  regarded  as  a 
woman  of  great  worth  of  character.  Mr.  Nash  was 
a  quiet,  unassuming,  and  reliable  man,  who  ful- 
filled his  duties  in  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit 
esteem. 

The  first  settlement  of  Lewis  Nash  in  this  State 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  some  suffering  and 
privation,  his  journey  being  accomplished  in  the 
primitive  fashion  by  a  team  from  his  Eastern  home 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  thence  across  the  lake  to  Detroit, 
and  concluded  by  a  team.  The  country  in  which 
he  made  his  home  was  new  and  unbroken,  and  he 
labored  hard  to  build  up  a  comfortable  home, 
being  assisted  in  her  own  sphere  by  his  worth}7 
wife.  He  passed  through  Jackson,  putting  up  at  a 
tavern  kept  by  a  Mr.  Jackson,  the  first  settler  in 
the  county  that  now  bears  his  name,  the  tavern 
being  the  only  house  then  in  the  city.  Moses  Nash, 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Chenango 
County.  His  wife,  Hanna  Gallop,  was  born  in 
the  same  county  as  her  husband.  They  both  died 
at  Royal  ton. 

Jered  Gardner,  the  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side,  was  born  on  Long  Island,  and  Diamia  Sher- 
man was  born  in  New  York.     They  wrere  married 
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in  that  State.  He  died  in  Newsted  County,  N.  Y. 
She  is  still  living  there  at  the  age  of  ninety-six 
years. 

Our  subject  was  married  in  Columbia  Township, 
Jackson  County,  Mich.,  October  28,  1864,  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Russell.  She  was  born  April  7,  1846. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Angeline  (Willis) 
Russell,  who  were  natives  of  New  York,  and  now 
reside  in  this  county.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Emma  N. 

— *- — ^-- -i — 


iOTTFRIED  MAYER.  This  name  repre- 
c ,  sents    that  of    one  of  the   leading  German 

jjj  farmers  of  Waterloo  Township,  and  one 
who  by  his  unflagging  industry,  prudent  economy 
and  good  judgment  has  raised  himself  from  a 
modest  position  in  life  to  one  of  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. He  is  well-educated  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  his 
native  Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  where  his  birth 
took  place  January  24,  1815.  He  comes  from 
pure  German  stock,  being  the  son  of  Fred  E.  and 
Margaret  (May road)  Mayer,  who  were  born,  reared, 
married  and  spent  their  entire  lives  in  the  Father- 
land.    Their  family   consisted   of  twelve  children. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  seventh  child 
of  his  parents,  and  lived  with  them  on  a  farm  until 
reaching  manhood.  In  the  meantime,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  native  coun- 
try, he  was  placed  in  school  at  an  early  age,  and 
pursued  his  studies  quite  steadily  until  a  lad  of 
fourteen  years.  He  then  worked  with  his  father, 
and  learned  all  the  details  of  agriculture  as  prose- 
cuted in  the  German  Empire.  He  remained  with 
his  parents  until  coming  to  America,  which  land  he 
set  out  for  in  the  spring  of  1844.  Embarking  at 
Antwerp,  he  arrived  in  New  York  after  twenty- 
eight  days  spent  on  the  ocean,  and  at  once  set  out 
for  the  Far  West,  coming  to  this  county  and  lo- 
cated in  Waterloo  Township.  Soon  afterward  he 
took  up  eighty  acres  of  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $100,  com- 
menced farming  under  many  difficulties  and 
disadvantages.  He  had  come  to  stay,  however, 
and  permittee!  nothing  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose 


of  erecting  a  home  and  accumulating  a  competence. 
To  what  good  purpose  he  has  labored  is  indicated 
by  his  surroundings.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  broad  acres,  all  of  which  is 
in  a  productive  condition,  and  upon  which  he  has 
erected  substantial  modern  buildings,  gathered 
together  the  latest  improved  machinery,  good 
grades  of  live  stock  and  all  the  other  appurte- 
nances required  by  the  intelligent  and  progressive 
modern  farmer.  The  homestead  proper  lies  on 
section  16,  and  Mr.  Mayer's  estate  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Jackson  County. 

Remaining  a  bachelor  until  over  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Mayer  was  then  married,  May  16, 
1847,  to  Miss  Amelia  Moeanch,  then  living  in 
Waterloo  Township.  Mrs.  Mayer  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  also  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Luxem- 
burg, June  4,  1819.  She  came  alone  to  America  in 
1846.  and  of  her  union  with  our  subject  there  have 
been  born  five  children — Amelia,  Dorothy,  Charles, 
Frederick  C.  and  William  A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayer 
since  early  youth  have  been  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Mr.  Mayer,  politically  be- 
longs to  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  one  of  the 
leaders  among  his  countrymen  in  this  county,  and 
a  representative  of  their  nationality  of  whom  they 
may  well  be  proud. 


GOTTLIEB  HEYDLAUFF.  Waterloo 
Township  contains  no  finer  home  than  that 
belonging  to  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and 
(vSgj//  recognizes  no  better  citizens  than  he.  There 
is  combined  in  his  make-up  the  qualities  which  have 
enabled  him  to  rise  from  an  humble  position  in  life 
to  one  of  prominence  and  affluence.  Of  a  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  mind,  he  has  disbursed 
his  accumulations  in  an  eminently  wise  manner, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  this  life.  He  was  born  in  the  King- 
dom of  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  October  23,  1837, 
and  is  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Christina  Catherine 
(Reithmiller)  Heydlauff,  who  were  natives  of  the 
same  province  as  their  son,  and  who  there  spent 
their  entire  lives. 
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The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  farmer  by  occu- 
pation, an  upright  and  honest  citizen,  and  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
parental  household  included  six  children,  viz.: 
Catherine;  J.  Gottlieb,  our  subject;  Louisa,  lied- 
wig,  Fredricka  and  William.  J.  Gottlieb  was  the 
second  born,  and  spent  his  early  years  under  the 
parental  roof,  learning  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
acquiring  his  education  in  the  common  school.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  filled  with  more  than  an 
ordinary  amount  of  ambition  to  be  somebody  in 
the  world,  and  seeing  little  encouragement  for  ad- 
vancement in  his  native  country,  he,  in  1857,  set 
out  for  America.  Upon  reaching  his  destination 
he  turned  his  face  toward  the  Farther  West,  cross- 
ing the  Mississippi  and  settling  first  in  Ion  a  County, 
Mich.;  he  there  engaged  in  farming  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  by  this  time 
become  familiar  with  American  institutions,  and 
had  contracted  a  warm  affection  for  his  adopted 
country.  He  now  proffered  his  services  as  a  Union 
soldier,  and  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Sixteenth 
Michigan  Infantry,  which  company  was  also  hon- 
ored by  the  membership  of  Allen  B.  Morris,  now 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court. 

Mr.  Heydiauff  went  to  the  front  with  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  fought  in  all  the  battles  of  that  cam- 
paign. He  served  faithfully  until  the  close  of  his 
three  years'  term  of  enlistment,  then  veteranized 
and  continued  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Although 
experiencing  all  the  hardships  and  privations  inci- 
dent to  life  in  the  army,  he  was,  compared  with 
many  of  his  comrades,  remarkably  fortunate,  escap- 
ing wounds  and  capture,  and  was  never  confined  in 
the  hospital  a  day  from  illness.  He  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Gaines  Hill,  Mechanicsville,  Malvern 
Hill,  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the 
Wilderness,  Petersburg,  Five  Forks,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  surrender  of  Lee's 
army  at  Appomattox.  He  also  fought  in  various 
minor  engagements.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
received  his  honorable  discharge,  July  8,  1865,  at 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Returning  now  to  his  old  haunts  in  Michigan, 
Mr.  Heydiauff   in  due  time  located  on  his  present 


farm  in  Waterloo  Township.  He  has  now  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  well-tilled  land, 
all  lying  on  section  30.  This  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  township,  without  including 
its  fine  residence,  the  ample  and  convenient  out- 
buildings, and  other  appurtenances,  which  indicate 
the  supervision  of  a  proprietor  more  than  ordi- 
narily intelligent  and  enterprising.  Mr.  Heydiauff 
landed  in  America  without  means,  and  at  first 
worked  by  the  day.  With  genuine  German  thrift 
and  prudence  he  began  saving  in  a  short  time, 
lived  economically,  and  has  thus  furnished  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  man  may  accomplish  by  a  resolute 
will  and  plodding  industry.  Both  Mr.  Heydiauff 
and  his  estimable  wife  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Heydiauff  is  a 
pronounced  Republican,  and  has  held  various  local 
offices. 

Our  subject  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and  help- 
mate after  returning  from  the  army,  being  married 
January  14,  1866,  to  Miss  Catherine  Moeckel.  This 
lady  was  born  in  Waterloo  Township,  May  20,  1843, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  John  G.  and  Elizabeth  (Frey- 
muth)  Moeckel,  who  were  natives  of  Germany, 
and  who  emigrated  to  America  early  in  the  '40s. 
They  came  directly  to  Michigan  and  located  in 
Waterloo  Township,  where  the}7  spent  the  remain- 
der of  their  days.  To  our  subject  and  his  excel- 
lent wife  there  has  been  born  a  family  of  nine 
children,  viz.:  Clara  C,  Louise  M.,  Charlotte  H., 
Rosa  F.,  Emma  D  ,  Victor  W.,  Carl  F.,  Walter  G. 
and  Cornelia  A.  They  are  all  living,  and  present  a 
most  interesting  group,  the  most  of  them  being  at 
home  with  their  parents. 
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JOSEPH  B.  KLINESMITH.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  the  biographical  writer  to  note 
the  prosperity  that  has  attended  the  labors 
of  one  who  began  life  for  himself  at  an  early 
age  and  under  circumstances  that  test  the  capabili- 
ties, and  to  whose  untiring  energy  that  prosperity 
is  due.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  this 
class,  and  having  been  left  fatherless  at  an   early 
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age  the  burdens  devolving  upon  the  head  of  the 
household  fell  largely  to  his  lot  from  that  time. 
He  was  bora  in  Seneca,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
September  25,  1845,  reared  on  a  farm  where  he 
was  early  set  to  work  and  taught  the  value  of  in- 
dustry and  determination.  Prior  to  the  age  of 
nine  years  he  had  attended  the  district  schools,  but 
the  knowledge  which  lie  has  acquired  since  that 
time  has  been  self-obtained.  His  father  lost  his  all 
by  the  breaking  of  a  bank,  and  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  carried  on  his  occupation  of  farm- 
ing on  rented  land. 

Young  Klinesmith  had  scarcely  entered  his  teens 
when  his  father  died.  In  1861  his  mother  and  two 
sisters  were  brought  by  him  to  Michigan,  and  the 
mother  bought  a  tract  of  land  in  Spring  Arbor 
Township,  this  county,  upon  which  they  made 
their  home,  the  care  of  the  place  devolving  upon 
the  young  son.  He  did  the  clearing  and  improv- 
ing, using  oxen  for  the  farm  work,  and  carrying  on 
the  estate  for  his  mother  until  1872.  He  had  man- 
ifested an  uncommon  degree  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise and  had  proved  quite  successful  in  his 
agricultural  endeavors. 

Upon  leaving  the  farm  he  went  to  Evart,  Ose- 
ola  County,  where  he  remained  six  weeks,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Lud- 
dington,  obtaining  a  position  as  foreman  on  the 
docks.  At  this  work  he  continued  until  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  when  he  was  called  home  by  the  iJlness 
of  his  mother.  She  died  a  few  weeks  later  and  he, 
having  bought  the  home  farm,  located  permanently 
upon  it.  It  comprises  eighty  acres  on  section  10 
and  twenty  acres  on  section  9,  all  improved,  well 
fenced,  and  with  the  usual  buildings — dwelling, 
barn,  granary,  etc.  The  orchard  was  set  out  by 
him  in  an  early  day  of  their  possession,  and  the 
stone  for  the  dwelling  was  drawn  when  he  had  no 
expectation  of  becoming  the  owner  of  the  place. 
Two  teams  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  estate, 
where  general  farming  is  carried  on,  wheat  being 
the  principal  grain  raised,  and  hogs,  sheep,  and 
full-blooded  Short-horn  cattle  being  kept.  The 
orchard  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  various  fruits 
and  proves  a  remunerative  and  attractive  feature 
of  the  estate.  During  the  past  winter  Mr.  Kline- 
smith  has  sawed  one   hundred   thousand    feet    of 


lumber  from  his  place,  having  a  contract  with  the 
coal  mill  company. 

Mr.  Klinesmith  is  of  German  ancestry  in  the  pa- 
ternal line,  his  grandfather  having  come  from  the 
Fatherland  prior  to  the  Revolution,  during  which 
he  served  in  the  Colonial  army.  He  entered  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There 
Andrew  Klinesmith,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
bom  and  reared.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  glass 
blower  and  when  a  young  man  found  employment 
in  a  glass  factory  in  Seneca,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  his  marriage.  He  then 
began  farming  on  rented  land.  He  had  inherited 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
he  sold  and  bringing  the  money  home  put  it  in  a 
bank,  but  the  collapse  of  the  institution  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  $3,000  which  he  had  deposited,  and 
he  was  left  without  capital  and  obliged  to  struggle 
manfully  to  improve  his  financial  condition.  He 
died  in  August,  1858,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 
His  suffrage  was  given  to  the  Republican   party. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Charlotte  Morton.  She  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  and  be- 
ing orphaned  in  childhood  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  seven  years  to  join  her  brother  John.  Her 
parents  were  quite  wealthy  but  the  estate  went  to 
the  oldest  son  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  were  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Klinesmith  endeav- 
ored to  fill  the  place  of  both  father  and  mother 
and  rear  her  children  in  a  becoming  manner.  After 
puchasing  the  home  in  this  State,  with  the  aid  of 
her  little  family  she  had  placed  it  in  a  comfortable 
condition  prior  to  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
January,  1874,  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  She  was  a  worthy  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Her  family  comprised  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
being  the  youngest.  The  first  born,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Kirk,  now  lives  at  Hillsdale;  Andrew,  the  eldest 
son  and  second  child,  came  to  this  State  in  1860 
and  worked  out  until  August  6,  1861,  when  he  en- 
tered the  Union  army.  He  was  enrolled  in  Com- 
pany I,  Sixth  Michigan  Infantry,  and  being  sent 
Southeast  was  at   Baltimore   nearly   a    year.     He 
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then  went  with  Gen.  Butler  to  New  Orleans  and 
thence  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  the  command  was 
attacked  by  Gen.  Breckenridge,  August  6,  1862. 
He  was  shot  in  the  abdomen,  the  wound  being  re- 
ceived about  9'elock  and  his  death  occurring  the 
following  morning  at  daybreak.  The  third  child 
is  Mrs.  Mary  Shuret,  of  Montcalm  County. 

An  important  step  in  the  life  of  our  subject  was 
taken  October  2,  1882,  when  in  Brooklyn,  this 
county,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ida 
M.  Woodworth.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Selden  and 
Malvina  (Garrett)  Woodworth,  natives  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  who  were  reared  and  married  at  Wol- 
cott.  The  ancestry  of  Mr.  Woodworth  is  noted  in 
the  sketch  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Aid  rich.  Mrs.  Wood- 
worth  having  lost  her  mother  when  quite  young, 
was  reared  by  an  older  sister.  Her  father,  Monte 
Garrett,  was  a  farmer  whose  death  occurred  at  Ly- 
ons, Ohio.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodworth  removed  to  Akron,  Ohio,  where  the 
husband  engaged  in  carpenter  work,  although  he 
was  also  a  cabinet  maker.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
Union  army  as  a  member  of  the  One  hundred  and 
Sixteenth  New  York  Infantry,  of  which  he  was 
made  color  bearer.  At  Cedar  Creek  he  was 
wounded.  After  the  war  he  went  to  Buffalo,  thence 
to  Lyons,  Ohio,  subsequently  coming  to  this  county 
and  engaging  in  carpenter's  work  at  Jackson. 
Later  he  made  his  home  in  Weston,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Spring  Arbor,  this  county,  where  he  is 
now  living,  having  abandoned  work  at  his  trade 
and  being  now  occupied  in  the  sale  of  spring  beds. 
He  has  been  Jusliee  of  the  Peace  four  years.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican.  Mrs.  Woodworth  is  a 
member  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church.  She  is  the 
mother  of  seven  children :  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sharp- 
stine,  of  Jackson;  Warren,  who  carries  on  a  bleach- 
ery  in  the  same  city;  Sarah,  whose  home  is  in 
Jackson,  also;  the  wife  of  our  subject;  Mrs.  Emma 
Converse,  of  Lyons,  Ohio;  Leonard,  collector  for  a 
house  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Benjamin,  who  lives 
in  Spring  Arbor. 

Mrs.  Klinesmith  was  born  in  Akron,  October 
11,  1857,  and  was  about  ten  years  old  when  she 
came  to  Jackson.  She  finished  her  education  in 
the  schools  of  that  city,  and  under  the  careful  pa- 
rental training  gained  a  knowledge  of  useful  .do- 


mestic arts  anc1.  acquired  fine  principles  by  which 
her  life  has  been  governed.  She  remained  under 
the  parental  roof  until  her  marriage,  since  which 
time  she  has  devoted  herself  to  the  duties  of  her 
home  and  neighborly  kindness.  She  has  borne  four 
children — Edith,  Elton,  J.  B.,  and  Warren,  an  in- 
teresting group  around  the  family  fireside.  Mr. 
Klinesmith  has  been  a  juryman,  has  served  as 
School  Inspector  one  term,  and  been  a  delegate  to 
county  conventions  of  the  Republican  party. 

~5 #^ *- 


?OEL  I).  BROWN,  a  pioneer  of  1836,  settled 
that  year  in  Cass  County,  this  State,  and 
ten  years  later  took  up  his  residence  in  Jack- 
son, where  he  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter for  a  number  of  years,  then  embarked  in 
the  grocery  business.  About  1 888  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Bay  View,  Mich.,  where  his  de- 
cease occurred  August  24,  1888. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
March  15,  1820,  and  was  the  son  of  Joel  and  Abi- 
gail (Sherwood)  Brown,  who  emigrated  to  Michi- 
gan when  Joel  D.  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  years. 
They  spent  their  last  days  in  Cass  County,  this 
State.  Young  Brown  acquired  a  practical  educa- 
tion in  the  pioneer  schools,  and  chose  farming  for 
his  vocation,  which  he  followed  a  number  of  years 
in  Cass  County.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1846,  he 
was  joined  in  wedlock  with  Mercy  Ann  Durand. 
This  lady  was  born  near  Ft.  Edward,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1815,  and  is  still  living, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  women  of  the 
Wolverine  State,  and  an  honored  resident  of  this 
county,  now  making  her  home  at  the  residence  of 
her  daughter  Nettie,  in  the  city  of  Jackson.  She 
is  d  scended  from  a  worthy  ancestry,  being  the 
daughter  of  John  Durand,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Durand,  whom  it 
is  supposed  was  also  born  in  that  State,  and  who 
traced  his  ancestry  to  France.  The  latter  removed 
from  Connecticut  to  Washington  County.  N.  Y., 
at  an  early  day,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  the  meantime  he  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Cojonists  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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John    Durand    was    married,    in     Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,and  resided  there  until  1816.    That 
year  he  changed  his  residence  to  the  vicinity  of 
Junius,  Seneca  County,  making  the  removal  across 
a  wild  country  with  teams.     He  lived   there  six 
years,  then  removed  to  Niagara  County,  und  until 
1830  was  a  resident  of  Royal  ton.     The  Territory 
of  Michigan  was  then  attracting  many  people  to  its 
borders,  and   thither  John  Durand   decided  upon 
going.     He  entered  upon  the  tedious  journey  with 
his  family,  going  by  the  canal  and  lakes  to  Detroit, 
where  he  was  met  by  a  son  in-law  with  ox  teams, 
and  by  this  slow  method  of  locomotion  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Nankin,  near  Lavina,  Wayne  County, 
where  they  halted  and  spent  a  few  months.    In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Durand  and  his  son,  John  T.,  visited 
this  county,  and   being  pleased    with  the  outlook 
entered  a  tract  of  Government  land,  including  the 
ground  now  comprising  a  part  of  the  site  of  Jack- 
son City.     The  only  indications  of  a  future  town 
was  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  log  buildings,  one  of 
which,  a  double  house,  was  utilized  as  a  "tavern.'* 
Mr.  Durand  added  to  the  architectural  features 
of  the  place  by  putting  up  another  log  house,  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
first  wheat  which  was  sowed  in  this  county.     This 
labor  completed   he  returned  to  Wayne   County, 
and  in  January  following  came  back  to  this  county 
with  his  family,  making  the  removal  as  before  with 
teams.     This  was  long  before  the  time  of  railroads, 
and  Ann  Arbor,  forty  miles  away,  was  the  nearest 
milling  place  and  depot  for  supplies.     The  settlers 
almost  without  exception,  farmed  and  traveled  with 
ox-teams.     Wolves  and  bears  frequently  frightened 
and  annoyed  the  settlers,  whose  cabins  were  built 
mostly   at  long  distances   from  each  other,  while 
wild  game  at  all  times,  including  deer  and  turkeys, 
was  plentiful,  and  furnished  a  luxury  for  the  table, 
whatever  else  it  might  have  lacked. 

The  log  cabin  of  the  Durand's  was  by  no  means 
complete  when  they  moved  into  it.  Glass  for  win- 
dow panes  was  a  luxury  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
accordingly  greased  paper  was  nailed  over  the 
opening  in  its  stead.  A  fireplace  extended  across 
nearly  one  end  of  the  building,  and  a  chimney  was 
erected  of  earth  and  sticks.  There  were  no  stoves 
probably  in  Michigan  at  that  day,  the  mother  do- 


ing all  her  cooking  by  the  fireplace.  She  also 
manufactured  the  clothing  for  the  family,  carding 
wool  and  flax,  spinning  and  weaving.  The  priva- 
tions and  hardships  endured  by  the  Durand  family 
were  similar  to  those  which  have  been  detailed  so 
often  in  noting  the  lives  of  the  other  pioneers  of 
this  section,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  repre- 
sented in  this  Album.  John  Durand  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  comfortable  homestead,  from  which 
he  departed  hence  January  26,  1852,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Mercy  Thomas,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  New  York  State.  She  passed  away 
April  21,  1838,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

To  John  Durand  and  his  estimable  wife   there 
was  born  a  family  of  seven  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  a  daughter — Lucy — married  Ulysses  Wood- 
bury,   both    being   now    deceased;  Polly   married 
Isaac  Underwood;  Laura  became  the  wife  of  Dex- 
ter Briggs;  Sophia,  John  T.,  Caroline  and  Mercy 
Ann  complete  the  list.     Caroline  became  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Orin  Gregory,  and  is  now  deceased; 
Mercy  Ann,  Mrs.  Brown,  was  fifteen  years  old  when 
she  came  to  Michigan   with  her  parents,  and  she 
completed   her  education   in   the  pioneer  schools. 
In  1839  she  returned  to  New  York  State,  and  lived 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Woodbury,  in  East  Mendon, 
where  she  attended  school  for  a  time,  and  subse- 
quently taught  school  two    terms.     In    1841    she 
came  back   to  Michigan,  and   was  employed  as  a 
teacher  two  terms  near  Jackson.     She  became  ac- 
quainted with   her  future  husband  while  on  a  visit 
to  her  sister  in  Cass  County.     On   March  4,  1890, 
she  was  seventy-five  years  old,  and  she  can  look 
back   upon   an   experience  made  interesting  with 
many  events  through  a  period  during  which  Michi- 
gan was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and 
the  wild  country  upon  which  her  eyes  first  looked 
in  this  region    was  slowly   transformed    into    the 
abode  of  a  civilized  and  prosperous   people.     She 
and  her  husband  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Jackson  City,  which  from  a  hamlet  of  a  few  log 
houses  has  grown  to  an  important  commercial  and 
industrial  center,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand  people.  The  tales  which  she  might  relate, 
if  properly  illustrated,  would  make  a  good-sized 
volume,  replete  with  thrilling  interest.  Mrs.  Browr. 
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is  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  friendship  and  companionship 
of  many  who  have  known  her  long  and  well,  and 
by  whom  she  is  held  in  high  respect.  Included  in 
her  household  is  Miss  Eva  Underwood,  the  grand- 
daughter of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Underwood.  Mrs. 
Brown  and  her  husband  were  not  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, but  Mrs.  Brown  has  performed  the  part  of  a 
mother  to  an  adopted  daughter,  Nettie  A.,  with 
whom  she  resides.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  became 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church  over  fifty  years 
ago.  Politically,  Mr.  Brown  was  originally  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  became  a  Republican  on  the  organization 
of  that  party.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  man y 
friends  to  see  his  portrait  in  this  volume. 


-*~~ 


\t{  EONARD  S.  WALDO,  one  of  the  earliest 
III  (©  °*  tn*s  county'  *s  classed  among  its  leading 
/l^-^vi  citizens  and  most  successful  agriculturists. 
He  owns  and  occupies  a  fine  farm  comprising  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  all  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  furnished  with  a  substantial  set  of 
frame  buildings,  which  include  every  necessary  ar- 
rangement for  the  comfortable  housing  of  stock 
and  crops.  The  estate  is  located  on  sections  8  and 
17,  of  Leoni  Township,  and  is  one  of  which  any 
man  might  be  proud  to  be  the  owner. 

So  much  of  the  character  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
history  of  one's  ancestors,  that  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  briefly  record  that  of  our  subject.  His  grand- 
father, Capt.  Duthan  Waldo,  served  under  Gen. 
Washington  in  the  Revolution,  during  the  progress 
of  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  and  dis- 
charged on  account  of  disability.  After  the  war 
he  located  in  Vermont,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent,  and  where  his  son,  Justus  Waldo, 
was  born.  The  latter  learned  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith^ which  he  worked  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. He  married  Miss  Samantha,  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Lovina  Beckwith,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  after  his  marriage  lived  for  a  time  in  Alstead, 
that  State.  In  1817,  he  determined  to  seek  a  home 
for  himself  in  the  West,  and  therefore  went  to 
Avon,  N.  Y.,  where  he  opened  a  shop   which  he 


operated  a  year.  In  the  winter  season  he  returned 
to  Vermont  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  sleigh,  and 
then  removed  his  family  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
Being  in  poor  health  at  the  time,  he  determined  to 
abandon  his  trade,  and  buying  a  tract  of  timber 
land  in  Richmond  Township,  he  built  a  log  house, 
and  at  once  began  to  clear  and  otherwise  improve 
his  farm. 

In  1831  Mr.  Waldo  determined  to  move  still 
farther  West,  and  in  December  of  that  year,  with  a 
pair  of  horses  and  a  wagon  he  journeyed  through 
Ohio,  going  as  far  West  as  the  present  site  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  After  spending  about  a  month  in 
that  vicinity,  he  went  to  Washtenaw  County,  and 
entered  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
Sylvan  Township.  The  following  year  his  family 
joined  him,  but  after  living  there  about  a  twelve- 
month, the  husband  and  father  entered  a  tract  of 
land  in  this  county,  one  mile  east  of  the  present 
limits  of  the  city  of  Jackson.  On  his  new  farm  he 
built  a  log  house  in  which  the  family  resided  a  year, 
after  which  he  sold  it,  and  bought  another  tract 
near  the  village  of  Leoni.  After  living  there  two 
years,  he  bought  and  returned  to  the  place  he  had 
formerly  occupied  on  section  21,  Leoni  Township, 
and  which  he  had  first  taken  from  the  Government. 
There  he  improved  a  farm  on  which  he  lived  for 
many  years.  He  died  at  the  home  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  in  1871,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  family  comprised  six  sons  and  daughters: 
Samantha  is  deceased;  Lovina  married  Harlow 
Gregory,  and  lives  in  Jackson;  Oraline,  now  de- 
ceased, was  the  wife  of  Henry  Pease;  Leonard  S.,  is 
the  fourth  on  the  family  roll;  Cyrus  is  deceased; 
and  Alvin  died  when  quite  young. 

Leonard  S.  Waldo  was  born  in  Alstead,  N.  H., 
April  5,  1817,  and  was  fifteen  years  old  when  he 
came  to  Michigan  with  the  family.  Their  journey 
was  made  from  their  home  in  Ontario  County,  N. 
Y.,  with  a  team  to  Buffalo,  thence  via  the  lake  to 
Detroit,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  were  left,  while 
young  Waldo  took  passage  in  a  stage  for  Chelsea, 
Washtenaw  County.  There  he  procured  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  a  wagon,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Detroit  for  the  family  and  goods.  On  their  arrival 
in  Chelsea,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  plant  two  and 
a  half  acres  of  the  land,  which  he  sowed   to  wheat 
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and  from  which  he  harvested  eighty -four  bushels  j 
the  following  year!  During  the  winter  they  erected 
a  log  house  into  which  the  family  moved  in  the 
spring  of  1833.  At. that  time  the  country  was  very 
sparsely  settled,  deer,  wolves,  and  smaller  game 
abounded,  and  bears  were  occasionally  seen;  on 
one  occasion  a  bear  came  into  the  yard  and  stole  a 
pig  from  the  pen. 

In  1834  young  Waldo  came  to  this  county  with 
his  parents,  and  has  been  a  continuous  resident  here 
since.  He  has  witnessed  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  section  of  country,  and  has  seen 
Jackson  grow  from  a  hamlet  of  a  few  log  houses, 
to  a  city  containing  upwards  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  In  1845  he  bought  a  tract  of 
wild  land  which  is  included  in  his  present  farm, 
and  which  he  has  added  to  and  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  perfection. 

On  August  7,  1859,  Mr.  Waldo  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Betsey  St.  John,  a  sister  of  T. 
B.  St.  John,  (of  whom  see  sketch).  She  was  born 
in  New  York,  had  been  the  recipient  of  careful 
training  and  good  advantages.  She  was  spared  but 
a  short  time  after  her  marriage,  dying  in  January, 

1861. 

Mr.  Waldo  contracted  a  second  matrimonial  alli- 
ance November  1,  1869,  his  companion  being  Mrs. 
Carolina  (Townsend)  Miller.  She  was  born  in  Ni- 
agara County,  N.  Y.,to  Minor  and  Jane  Townsend, 
and  was  the  widow  of  Conrad  Miller,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  late  war.  By  him  she  had  two  children, 
Eugene  and  Florence.  Her  present  union  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  children,  Franklin  L., 
and  May  S.,  both  students  of  Jackson  High  School, 
and  receiving  every  advantage  that  their  parents 
can  bestow  upon  them,  instilling  useful  and  upright 
principles  into  their  hearts,  culture  into  their  minds, 
and  proper  habits  into  their  lives. 

Mr.  Waldo  was  formerly  an  Abolitionist.  He 
was  present  at  the  meeting  under  the  oaks  in  Jack- 
son when  the  Republican  party  was  formally  organ- 
ized, joined  it  at  that  time,  and  has  since  been  a 
strict  adherent  to  its  doctrines.  The  high  princi- 
ples which  have  characterized  him  throughout  his 
life,  have  given  him  good  repute  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  while  his  intelligence  and  enterprising  spirit 
and  his  kindly  nature,  give  him  a  still  higher  place 


in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men.  His  estimable 
wife  possesses  those  traits  of  character  which  make 
a  woman's  influence  so  widely  felt  throughout  a 
community,  and  many  friends  testify  to  her  worth 
of  character. 


<v 
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|^  ORACE  W.  DARLING.  The  homestead 
"""\  owned  and  occupied  by  the  subject  of  this 
notice  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  at- 
(gp  tractive  within  the  limits  of  Tompkins 
Township,  and  has  been  brought  to  its  present  con- 
dition by  him  who  still  remains  its  proprietor.  It 
is  pleasantly  located  on  section  11,  and  embellished 
with  a  fine  large  brick  residence,  flanked  by  a  barn, 
well-built  and  of  ample  proportions,  together  with 
the  sheds  and  other  outbuildings  required  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising.  The  place  in  all  its  appointments  indi- 
cates,' in  a  marked  manner,  the  hand  of  thrift  and 
industry. 

From  his  youth  the  interests  of  Mr.  Darling 
have  been  centered  in  this  region,  as  he  was  born 
in  Concord  Township,  this  county,  the  date  thereof 
being  October  26,  1843.  His  father,  Lewis  Dar- 
ling, a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  this  county 
in  1836,  while  Michigan  was  still  a  Territory,  and 
purchased  a  tract  of  heavily  timbered  land  from 
the  Government,  this  lying  in  Concord  Township. 
There  were  then  only  three  houses  between  his  land 
and  the  present  flourishing  city  of  Jackson,  twelve 
miles  away,  it  being  then  a  mere  hamlet. 

The  father  of  our  subject  came  to  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory poor  in  purse,  making  his  way  hither  from 
New  York  State.  He  employed  himself  as  a  farm 
laborer  by  the  month  thereafter,  for  probably  two 
years  in  New  York,  to  which  he  had  returned  after 
selecting  his  land;  and  after  coming  back  to  Michi- 
gan he  not  long  afterward  was  joined  in  wedlock 
with  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  Hubbard  and  Anna 
(King)  West.  The  young  people  began  the  jour- 
ney of  life  together  in  true  pioneer  style,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  means  and  surroundings. 
The  father  had  put  up  a  frame  house,  and  there  in 
due  time  three  children  were  born  and  reared,  viz.: 
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Horace,  Amasa  H.  and  Martha  J.  The  father  died 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Amasa,  in  Tompkins  Town- 
ship, January  6,  1876,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.  The  mother  had  preceded  her  husband  to 
the  silent  land,  dying  at  the  home  of  Horace  W., 
our  subject,  in   1868,  when   forty- eight  years   old. 

Mr.  Darling  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  amid 
the  wild  scenes  of  pioneer  life,  assisting  his  father 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  obtaining  a  lim- 
ited education  in  the  primitive  schools.  He  re- 
mained under  the  parental  roof  until  reaching 
manhood  and  May  5,  1865,  as  the  preliminary  step 
toward  establishing  a  home  of  his  own,  was  joined 
in  wedlock  with  Miss  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mahala  (Myers)  Blair.  Mrs.  Darling  was  born 
December  26,  1838,  in  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  and 
came  with  her  parents  to  this  ccunty  in  1850. 
Thomas  Blair  was  born  in  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, while  his  wife  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  They 
spent  their  last  years  in  Tompkins  Township,  this 
county,  the  mother  dying  in  1859,  when  compara- 
tively a  young  woman.  Mr.  Blair  survived  his 
wife  a  period  of  thirty  years,  dying  August  25, 
1889,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane 
True,  of  this  township. 

Prior  to  his  marriage  Mr.  Darling  had  purchased 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  section  1  2, 
Tompkins  Township,  and  there  the  newly-wedded 
pair  began  the  journey  of  life  together  in  a  small 
log  house.  Mr.  Darling  was  prosperous  in  his  la- 
bors as  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  later  invested  a 
portion  of  his  capital  in  additional  land,  buying 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  constitutes  his 
present  homestead.  This  was  then  slightly  im- 
proved, but  bore  no  comparison  to  its  present 
condition.  Two  hundred  acres  are  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Darling  parted 
with  some  of  the  land  heretofore  mentioned,  and 
purchased  other  tracts  so  that  the  homestead  proper 
comprises  three  hundred  acres,  and  in  addition 
owns  three  hundred  acres  near  the  home  place,  in 
this  township. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  there  have  been  born 
two  children  only,  L.  B.  and  Mary,  who  are  at 
home  with  their  parents.  Politically,  Mr.  Darling 
supports  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  has  served  several  terms  as  Township  Super- 


visor, but*  intent  upon  his  farming  operations, 
prefers  to  relegate  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
office  to  some  man  who  probably  would  not  make 
so  successful  a  farmer.  He  gives  considerable  at- 
tention to  fine  stock,  making  a  specialty  of  Short- 
horn cattle  and  Merino  Sheep,  including  a  goodly 
number  of  registered  animals. 


ILLIAM  II.  COON.  A  fine  farm  of  fifty™ 
six  acres  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  beginning  with 
no  capital  save  a  brave  heart  and  a  pair  of  strong 
hands,  has  by  unremitting  labor  accumulated  a 
competence,  besides  having  purchased  his  estate, 
and  embellished  the  same  with  many  improvements 
of  a  modern  type.  He  has  a  good  substantial  barn, 
a  commodious  residence  and  all  the  outbuildings 
essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  home- 
stead. 

Coming  of  worthy  parentage,  Mr.  Coon  prides 
himself  on  the  honor,  good  citizenship  and  patriot- 
ism of  his  forefathers.  Especially  is  he  justly 
proud  of  the  part  taken  in  the  Civil  War  by  his 
father  and  elder  brothers.  The  father,  Willis  S. 
Coon  by  name,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  whence 
after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Patience  Nichol,  likewise 
a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  he  emigrated  in  1842 
to  Michigan,  locating  in  Rives  Township,  this 
county.  Eight  children  were  born  of  this  union, 
namely:  Lewis,  James,  Amasa,  William  H.,  our 
subject;  John  B.,  Emma,  Willis  and  Mary  L. 
William  II.  was  born  in  Rives  Township,  September 
6,  1849,  and  was  early  inured  to  the  hardships  of 
frontier  life. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  father 
enlisted  in  1863  in  Company  E,  First  Michigan 
Sharpshooters.  He  participated  in  many  desperate 
engagements  and  others  less  deadly  and  important. 
Being  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Petersburg  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  Anderson  ville,  Ga., 
to  that  famous  dungeon  in  which  hundreds  no  less 
brave  or  gallant  than  he  were  thrown,  perhaps  to 
never  again  see  the  light  of  day.  The  fate  of  Willis 
Coon  is  not  positively  known,  but  doubtless  hu 
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starved  in  the  prison  where  the  hatred  of  his  tortur- 
ers had  consigned  him.  He  died  in  a  noble  cause, 
and  while  mourning  their  severe  loss,  the  family 
realize  that  to  fall  as  a  martyr  for  his  country  is 
the  grandest  death  one  may  be  permitted  to  die, 
unless  he  perish  in  defense  of  his  religion. 

James  Coon,  the  second  son  in  the  family, 
is  now  L"a  resident  of  Leslie,  this  State.  Amasa 
served  in  the  late  war,  enlisting  in  the  same  com- 
pany with  his  father;  he  also  w^as  taken  prisoner 
and  was  kept  four  months  and  twenty-four  days  in 
Libby  Prison,  but  managed  to  get  out  alive.  He 
came  home  for  a  short  time,  but  later  re-enlisted, 
returning  to  his  regiment  and  serving  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  After  his  return  to  Michigan  he 
married  Miss  Priscilla  Cobb,  and  died  some  years 
later.  Another  brother,  Lewis,  the  eldest,  during 
the  war  was  in  the  same  regiment,  and  was  in  active 
service  until  the  close  of  the  campaign.  He  was 
wounded  by  a  gun-shot  in  the  hip,  also  having  his 
eyes  injured  in  the  war.  He  is  at  present  living  in 
Grand  Rapids  and  as  a  result  of  his  injury  is  nearly 
blind. 

While  the  older  members  of  the  family  were 
fighting  in  their  country's  defense,  our  subject  re- 
mained, the  eldest  child  at  home,  caring  for  the 
younger  children,  and  aiding  his  mother  in  every 
possible  way.  He  worked  the  farm  until  the  death 
of  his  mother,  which  occurred  May  10,  1865,  before 
the  return  of  the  soldier  boys  from  the  field  of 
warfare.  Afterward  our  subject  lived  with  Charles 
Hurd,  of  Henrietta  Township,  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  to  labor  by  the 
month.  By  frugal  living  and  constant  economy  he 
was  able  hi  1878  to  purchase  forty  acres  of  land, 
the  nucleus  of  his  present  farm,  on  section  7,  in 
Henrietta  Township.  The  farm  was  barren  of  im- 
provements and  had  no  buildings  nor  had  the  soil 
been  rendered  fertile  by  the  careful  husbandman. 
The  marriage  of  our  subject  occurred  December 
4,  1878,  to  Miss  Marietta,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  A.  (Hallifax)  Gott.  Mrs.  Coon  is  a  native  of 
this  county,  and  was  born  August  17,  1860.  She 
was  trained  from  childhood  to  habits  of  industry, 
and  was  prepared  for  the  responsible  position  of  a 
prudent  housekeeper  and  a  devoted  wife.  She  has 
borne  her  husband  two  children,  daughters,  namely : 


Winnie  and  Imogene.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  as  is  likewise  her  husband  and 
he  holds  the  position  of  vestryman  in  the  church 
at  Henrietta.  Politically  he  is  a  strong  and  enthu- 
siastic Republican,  and  has  served  as  Constable  of 
the  township  two  terms.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  is  in  various 
ways  identified  with  the  interests  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Jackson  County. 


Vtj^AVID  H.  CREECH,  an  early  settler  of  Jack- 
)))  son  County  and  one  of  its  highly  esteemed 
,,  ^  citizens,  is  of  Irish  ancestry  and  descended 
from  Richard  Creech,  who  spent  his  last  years  in 
Banden,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he  took  up  the 
occupation  of  a  weaver,  although  his  early  life  had 
been  passed  as  a  seafarer.  In  the  town  where  the 
last  years  of  this  man  were  spent,  his  son  Edward, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  reared  and  educated, 
going  thence  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  sojourned 
for  a  short  time,  ere  returning  to  his  native  place, 
and  then  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States. 
He  located  in  Jersey  City  and  determining  to  make 
this  his  permanent  home,  sent  for  his  family  which 
at  that  time  consisted  of  his  wife  and  five  children. 
Mr.  Creech  found  employment  at  various  kinds 
of  work  and  hoarded  his  resources  until  1835 
when  he  determined  to  secure  a  home  of  his  own 
in  the  West.  He  therefore,  in  company  with  his 
brother  and  oldest  son,  started  for  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  via  the  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal  to 
Buffalo,  thence  across  the  lake  to  Detroit  from 
which  place  they  started  on  foot  to  Jackson  County, 
Mich.  This  section  of  country  was  but  sparsely 
settled  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  still 
owned  by  the  Government  and  for  sale  at  $1.25 
per  acre  while  Jackson  was  a  village  of  but  a  few 
houses.  Selecting  a  tract  of  land  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  Summit  Township,  Mr.  Creech  walked  to 
Monroe  to  enter  it  at  the  Government  Land  Office 
and  after  filing  his  papers  built  a  rude  log  shanty 
in  which  he  resided  a  few  months  while  breaking  a 
small  acreage.  He  then  returned  to  Jersey  City 
and  worked  there  until  1842  when,  accompanied  by 
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his  wife  and  three  children,  he  returned  to  Michi- 
gan and  took  up  his  abode  on  his  land. 

A  log  house  with  one  room  on  the  ground  floor 
and  one  above  roofed  with  slabs  between  which  the 
snow  would  sift  on  cold  winter  nights,  and  with  a 
stone  chimney  on  the  outside,  was  shared  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  Creech  and  another  man  and  family 
of  five  persons  until  the  former  could  erect  better 
quarters  for  his  household.  Times  were  hard  and 
money  scarce;  dressed  hogs  sold  at  one  and  one- 
fourth  cents  per  pound,  potatoes  in  the  field  at 
seven  cents  and  corn  and  oats  at  ten  cents.  Mr. 
Creech  set  about  improving  his  place,  as  soon  as 
possible  building  a  dwelling  which  was  the  first 
frame  house  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  a  story  and  a 
half  structure,  18x30  feet,  with  an  "  L,"  the  tim- 
bers hewed  and  its  cost  $280,  and  it  was  the  work  of 
a  man  who  combined  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  with 
the  labors  of  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Creech  continued  tilling  the  soil 
about  ten  years,  then  sold  his  rural  home  and  re- 
paired to  Sandwich,  Mass.,  where  he  lived  retired 
from  business  a  few  years,  thence  changing  his  resi- 
dence to  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  a  few  years  later 
coming  to  Jackson,  where  he  died  in  1866. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  in  her  maiden- 
hood Miss  Ann  Morris.  She  was  a  native  of  the 
same  town  in  which  her  husband  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  light  and  her  last  years  were  spent  in 
Jersey  City,  where  she  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-eight.  She  and  her  husband  were  de- 
voted members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
faith  of  which  they  had  been  reared.  Their  union 
was  blest  by  the  birth  of  seven  children  of  whom 
six  were  reared,  viz:  John,  Thomas,  Richard,  James, 
Edward  and  David  H.,  the  latter  being  the  only 
one  born  in  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  notice  was  born 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  March  11,  1830,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  place  of  his  nativity 
whence  he  came  to  Michigan  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  He  then  assisted  his  father  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm,  remaining  under  the  parental 
rooftree  until  he  had  attained  his  majority,  when 
he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Summit 
Township,  the  terms  of  purchase  being  a  small 
cash  payment  and  tfre  balance  on  time,     So  well 


was  his  estate  managed,  and  so  prudently  were  the 
affairs  of  the  household  conducted  that  the  land 
was  soon  paid   for  from  the  product3  of   the  place. 

After  having  lived  upon  the  farm  ten  years,  Mr. 
Creech  rented  it  and  came  to  Jackson  where  he  en- 
gaged in  teaming,  soon  buying  a  lot  and  erecting 
a  dwelling.  Ere  long  he  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business,  but  after  conducting  that  branch  of  trade 
about  two  years,  he  began  dealing  in  real  estate  in 
which  he  has  since  continued  a  successful  career. 
He  is  now  building  on  the  corner  of  First  and 
Wesley  Streets  an  attractive  modern  residence 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  an  ornament  to 
that  part  of  the  city. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Creech  was  celebrated 
September  22,  1852,  his  bride  being  Miss  Mary 
Morris,  a  native  of  Banden,Ireland,  but  an  American 
by  education  and  training,  as  she  was  quite  young 
when  her  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
She  died  June  24,  1885.  Mr.  Creech  has  always 
been  a  Democrat.  Although  reared  under  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  does  not  belong 
to  any  religious  body,  but  is  liberal  in  his  belief. 

ARCUS  P.  WADE,  owner  and  occupant  of 
\\  a  fine  farm  on  section  16,  Tompkins  Town- 
ship, was  born  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
July  27,  1815.  In  July,  1834,  his  father, 
Joseph  Wade,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  came 
to  Washtenaw  County,  Mich.,  to  which  our  subject 
followed  them  in  November.  The  father  rented 
land  upon  which  a  little  shanty  stood,  and  there 
they  lived  about  eighteen  months.  They  then,  in 
May,  1836,  came  to  this  county,  where  a  piece  of 
wild  land  was  purchased,  and  a  settlement  made 
among  Indians  and  wild  animals.  Mr.  Wade  was 
the  fourth  actual  settler  of  Tompkins  Township, 
in  which  he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
improving  and  cultivating  his  farm.  His  death 
took  place  July  18,  1846,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.     He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  wife  of  Joseph  Wade  was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Rhoda  Rundle, 
being  a  daughter  of   William  &nd  Mary  I^ndle,  gf 
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New  England.  She  also  died  on  the  Michigan 
homestead,  the  date  of  her  decease  being  Decem- 
ber 28,  1861.  She  had  lost  one  child  in  its  infancy 
while  they  were  still  living  in  the  Empire  State, 
and  one  has  died  since  her  own  death.  The  living 
children  are:  Louisa,  widow  of  James  Davenport, 
now  living  in  Monroe  County ;  our  subject,  Uriah, 
and  Joseph,  all  of  the  sons  living  in  the  same  town- 
ship. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch,  was  married  September  24,  1839,  to 
Miss  Marissa  Cramson,  the  ceremony  taking  place 
in  Onondaga,  Ingham  County,  and  said  to  be  the 
first  marriage  in  that  village.  Ths  wedding  was 
attended  by  two  Indian  squaws,  who  took  great  de- 
light in  the  style  of  dress  of  the  bride.  Mrs.  Ma- 
rissa Wade  was  spared  to  her  husband  and  children 
only  until  April  13,  1847,  when  she  breathed  her 
last.  Her  daughter  Ellen,  became  the  wife  of  An- 
drew Healy,  and  the  mother  of  three  children: 
George,  who  was  graduated  at  Albion,  and  is  now 
in  the  Theological  school  at  Chicago,  being  a  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  Howard  and  Her- 
bert, both  of  whom  are  deceased,  the  last  named 
having  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  sec- 
ond child  of  Mrs.  Marissa  Wade  was  named  for  the 
mother;  she  married  E.  E.  Thompson,  and  died 
June  23,  1876,  leaving  one  son,  Fred  W. 

The  present  wife  of  Marcus  Wade,bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Abigail  Giles.  Her  parents,  Ephraim  and 
Esther  (Pratt)  Giles,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,respectively,  and  in  the  latter  State  she 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  light,  March  12,  1823.  The 
family  came  to  Michigan  in  1845,  and  some  five 
years  later  located  in  Tompkins  Township,  where 
Mr.  Giles  died  September  5,  1868,  and  Mrs.  Giles 
January  26,  1878,  the  latter  aged  eighty-four  years. 
Their  family  comprised  ten  children,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Wade  was  the  fourth,  and  six  of  whom  are  yet  liv- 
ing. One  daughter,  Betsey  M.,  married  Lovinus  A. 
Hall,  December  21,  1854,  her  husband  dying  at 
Washington,  about  the  close  of  the  late  war;  she 
has  a  nice  home  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Wade.  The  latter  has  borne  our  sub- 
ject two  children:  Mina  E.,  wife  of  Theodore 
Weston;  and  they  have  three  children  living — Gir- 
tie  L.,  Hattie  A.,  and  J.  Wade;  Charlie  A.  mat  • 


ried  Libbie  Woodard,  and  they  have  one  son,  Clar- 
ence M. 

Mrs.  Wade's  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Giles,  was 
born  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  in   1759,  and  when  sev- 
enteen years  old,  enlisfed   in  the  Colonial  Army, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution.     At 
the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  was  wounded  and   taken 
prisoner  by  the  Hessians,  taken  to  Staten   Island, 
and  held  a  prisoner  eighteen  months.     He  died  in 
Vermont  in  1838,  aged   seventy-nine  years.     His 
wife,  Betsey  Melvin,  bore  two  children,  the  younger 
of  whom  died    at  the  same  time  as  the   mother. 
Mrs.  Wade's  maternal  grandfather,  James   Pratt, 
was  born  in   Ware,  Mass.,  in   1762,   and    died  in 
1854.     He  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution.     His 
wife  was  Sallie  Giles,   a  cousin    of    Mrs.    Wade's 
father;  she   died  in    1834.     Of   the  nine  children 
whom  she  bore,  all  lived  to  be  past  thirty  years  of 
age.    Back  another  generation  in  this  line  was  Capt. 
Elisha  Pratt,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died 
in    1807,  at  the  age  of   seventy-eight   years,  his 
widow  dying  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  ninety.     This 
Capt.  Pratt  belonged  to  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  was  a  very  consistent  and  conscientious  mem- 
ber.   At  one  time  when  his  family  were  very  much 
in  need  of  meat,  he  refused  to  shoot  a  deer  on  Sun- 
day, saying:  ktIf  the  Lord  wants  us   to   have   that 
buck,  He  will  cause  it  to  come  another  day."    The 
deer  came  on  Monday,  and  was  shot. 

The  ancestors  of  Marcus  Wade  are  of  the  old 
New  England  stock,  numbering  among  them  pil- 
grims and  Revolutionary  soldiers.  His  grandfather 
Alverson  Wade,  was  born  in  Maine,  in  1759,  and 
died  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  He  was 
the  eldest  child  in  a  family  of  six.  His  father, 
Dudley  Wade,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution, 
and  treated  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  A  day  or  two  after  that  battle,  the  son 
reached  Boston  with  a  supply  of  clothing,  meat, 
blankets,  etc.,  which  he  had  carried  to  the  Conti- 
nentals, having  a  team  of  two  yoke  of  oxen  with  a 
horse  in  the  lead,  hitched  to  the  cart  that  held  his 
supplies.  On  his  journey  he  had  heard  the  cannons 
during  the  renowned  battle.  His  wife,  Naomi 
Munger,  traced  her  ancestry  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Pilgrims. 

The  farm  owned  and  occupied  by  the  subject  of 
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this  sketch,  comprises  one  hundred  and  eighty- two 
acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  dwelling 
and  barn  being  particularly  well-built  and  attractive. 
The  owner  is  an  enterprising  and  progressive  agri- 
culturist, a  reliable  citizen,  and  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  held  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  township.  His  worthy 
wife  is  also  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity, where  her  kindness  and  intelligence  are 
well-known  and  appreciated.  Mrs.  Wade's  mother 
reared  six  sons,  and  none  of  them  ever  swore  an 
oath  or  touched  a  drop  of  liquor,  or  used  a  bit  of 
tobacco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  have  been  consistent 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  a  record  of  which  they  have 
cause  to  be  proud. 
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HARLES  I.  MOE  is  the  owner  and  occu- 
pant of  a  fertile  and  well-improved  tract  of 
land  on  section  24,  Sandstone  Township, 
where  he  has  resided  since  infancy,  being  reared  to 
manhood  amid  the  scenes  of  pioneer  life  and  as- 
sisting his  father  in  the  development  of  the  estate. 
His  paternal  ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  of 
French  lineage.  His  father,  Perrin  Moe,  was  born 
in  Vermont,  September  21,  1805,  and  was  reared 
to  manhood  in  his  native  State  receiving  but  limited 
educational  advantages  compared  with  what  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  enjoy;  however,  by  mak- 
ing good  use  of  the  means  of  information  which 
came  in  his  way,  he  was  able  to  add  much  to  his 
store  of  knowledge  and  kept  well  informed  on 
topics  of  general  interest.  In  his  youth  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  in  after 
life  followed  it  in  connection  with  farming. 

About  the  year  1828,  while  still  a  single  man, 
Perrin  Moe  emigrated  to  Michigan  and  spent  some 
time  near  Pontiac,  Oakland  Count}r.  He  then  set- 
tied  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  establishing  a  shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  fanning  mills,  carried  it  on  for 
several  years.  He  came  to  this  State  comparatively 
poor,  but  being  industrious  and  prudent  he  was 


successful  in  materially  improving  his  financial 
condition  and  ere  his  death  had  secured  a  most 
excellent  farm  with  pleasant  home  surroundings. 
In  1834,  he  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  in  this  county,  paying  the  Government  the 
usual  price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Some  three  or  four 
years  later  he  settled  upon  the  farm,  practically  in 
the  woods,  the  family  dwelling  being  a  log  house 
about  14x20  feet  in  dimension.  Although  under 
his  supervision  two  Englishmen  had  commenced 
the  clearing  of  the  farm,  yet  he  entered  into  the 
work  of  development,  enduring  the  usual  hardships 
to  which  the  pioneers  were  subject,  and  at  an  early 
day  had  to  bu}^  and  sell  at  Detroit  whither  he  drove 
with  a  team.  He  married  Miss  Eliza  A.  Bunker,  a 
native  of  New  York,  who  encouraged  and  aided 
him  in  the  battle  of  life  and  proved  herself  a  worthy 
helpmate.  She  bore  him  three  children:  Charles 
L,  Myron  and  Nellie,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
being  the  only  one  now  living. 

In  the  little  log  house  the  Moe  family  lived  for 
several  years,  but  at  length  the  dwelling  now  stand- 
ing was  erected,  while  various  other  improvements 
took  the  place  of  the  primeval  forest,  all  being  a 
standing  monument  to  the  industry,  perseverance 
and  good  management  of  Mr.  Moe.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  farm,  January  15,  1890.  He  was 
widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  county, 
where  he  had  served  as  Superintendent  of  the 
County  Poor  Farm,  and  had  endeavored  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  aid  in  good  works.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
His  wife  passed  from  earth  September  28,  1882, 
leaving  behind  her  an  honored  name. 

Charles  I.  Moe.  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch,  was  born  in  Ann  Arbor,  November  27, 
1834.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
district  schools  of  this  county,  to  which,  as  before 
noted,  his  parents  had  removed  while  he  was  still 
an  infant.  The  estate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  acres  which  his  father  left,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  his  early  years  were  largely  spent, 
is  still  his  home,  and  upon  it  he  is  meeting  with 
success  in  his  agricultural  efforts.  He  has  served 
as  School  Director  and  Township  Commissioner  of 
Highways,  is  an  active  member  of  society,  respected 
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for  his  honorable  dealings,  energetic  life,  and  up- 
right character.  In  politics  he  is  a  thorough  Re- 
publican. 

The  first  marriage  of  him  of  whom  we  write,  was 
celebrated  November  28,  1862,  his  bride  being 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Brewer.  She  was 
a  native  of  this  county,  in  which  her  parents  were 
early  settlers.  After  her  death  Mr.  Moe  contracted 
a  second  marriage  October  19,  1885,  his  bride 
being  Mrs.  Sophia  Naramore,  daughter  of  Hiram 
and  Betsey  (Cowdrey)  Sheppard.  Her  parents 
were  natives  of  New  York  and  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish descent.  He  is  now  making  his  home  in  this 
county,  and  is  past  fourscore  years  of  age.  The 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Samuel  Naramore, 
with  whom  she  came  to  Washtenaw  County,  this 
State,  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  In  the  spring  of 
1 869  they  came  to  this  county,  settling  in  Black- 
mail Township.  Mr.  Naramore  was  a  miller,  and 
followed  that  occupation  all  his  life,  his  death  being 
occasioned  by  an  accident  in  a  mill  at  Owosso, 
Shiawassee  County,  October  27,  1876. 

Mrs.  Moe  is  the  mother  of  six  children  by  her 
first  husband.  Of  these,  Julia  is  the  wife  of  A.  H. 
Laverty,  of  Spring  Arbor  Township,  this  county ; 
Libby  is  the  wife  of  Mathew  Proud,  of  Wexford* 
County;  Fred  lives  in  this  county;  Leda  is  the  wife 
of  Henry  Skidmore  of  Macomb,  TIL;  Irving  re- 
sides in  this  county;  and  Roy  is  deceased.  Mrs. 
Moe  is  active,  intelligent,  and  possessed  of  a  dispo- 
sition and  character  that  make  her  useful  and  hon- 
ored in  the  community. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Moe  accompanies  his  personal 
sketch  and  represents  one  of  Jackson  County's 
most  popular  citizens. 


*£ 
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/  ACOB  C.  DUNN.  We  take  pleasure  in  rep- 
resenting within  this  volume,  this  member 
;  of  one  of  the  leading  pioneer  families  of  this 
JM  county,  who  has  himself  done  much  pioneer 
labor  in  his  young  manhood.  He  occupies  a  fine 
estate  on  section  15,  Parma  Township,  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  Dunn  homestead,  and  including  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  broad  acres,     Jt  is  under 


thorough  tillage,  bears  adequate  improvements, 
and  its  possession  reflects  credit  upon  its  owner  and 
his  wife,  who  has  ably  assisted  him  in  its  acquire- 
ment. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Thomas  and 
Margaret  (Cosborn)  Dunn,  both  of  whom  were  na- 
tives of  the  Empire  State.  The  paternal  ancestors 
were  mostly  of  Irish  descent,  and  grandfather 
Dunn  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Dunn  included  nine 
children,  two  of  whom — Lucy  and  Clark — are  now 
deceased.  Phoebe,  is  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Cal- 
kins, of  Parma;  Jacob  C,  is  the  next  in  order  of 
birth;  Sarah  E.,  is  the  wife  of  Alonzo  Pickett,  of 
Parma  Township;  John  lives  in  Tompkins  Town- 
ship; Orville,  resides  at  Albion,  Calhoun  County; 
Harvey,  lives  in  the  same  county;  and  Dennis  in 
Sandstone  Township,  this  county.  The  parents  of 
this  family  left  the  Empire  State  in  1843,  turning 
their  footsteps  westward,  and  locating  in  this 
county.  Land  in  Parma  Township,  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Dean's  Corners,  was  bought  and  was 
their  home  for  several  years.  Although  a  small 
orchard  had  been  set  out,  and  a  log  house  and  stable 
built,  the  farm  was  practically  under  timber  and 
unimproved. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Dunn  cleared 
and  improved  the  place,  making  of  it  a  good  farm, 
as  he  also  did  that  of  which  our  subject  now  owns  a 
part.  In  his  death,  which  occurred  September  28, 
1863,  the  county  lost  an  excellent  citizen,  a  public- 
spirited  pioneer,  and  a  man  whose  hospitality  was 
known  far  and  wide.  The  news  of  his  death  caused 
a  thrill  of  sadness  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances,  to  whom  he  had  become  well  and  fa- 
vorably known.     In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  brief  sketch,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  1839,  and 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  this  county  in  early 
childhood,  and  reared  amid  the  scenes  of  pioneer 
life.  While  still  but  a  boy  he  began  to  bear  sucli 
a  share  as  his  strength  would  admit  in  the  work  of 
improvement  going  on  about  him.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  began  life  for  himself,  during  the 
breaking  season  following  the  large  breaking  plow, 
which  was  drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen;  he  also  as* 
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sisted  his  father  at  intervals,  until  the  fall  of  1861, 
when  he  determined  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Going  to  New  York  City,  Mr.  Dunn  embarked 
on  a  steamer  for  Panama,  and  crossing  the  Isth- 
mus, continued  his  journe}^  to  San  Francisco  by 
boat.  The  first  winter  on  the  Slope  was  passed  in 
Butte  County,  mining  on  Butte  Creek;  and  two 
and  a  half  years  were  spent  in  the  Golden  State, 
this  time  being  divided  between  mining,  sawmill- 
irig  and  driving  a  freighter's  outfit  over  the  moun- 
tains. He  returned  to  Michigan  in  1864,  and  settled 
on  his  present  farm,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
successfully  prosecuting  his  life  work,  and  winning 
a  competence  from  the  soil  of  mother  Earth. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Dunn  took  place  Jan- 
uary 20,  1866,  his  bride  being  Lydia  J.  Dunn,  who 
survived  only  until  May  12,  1867.  After  remain- 
ing a  widower  untiJ  January  5,  1871,  Mr.  Dunn 
became  the  husband  of  Emily  M.  Pease,  who  has 
not  only  by  her  prudent  management  of  household 
afiairs,  and  her  wise  counsels,  assisted  him  in  the 
accumulation  of  property,  but  by  her  intelligence 
and  amiability  has  made  his  home  a  happy  one. 
She  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  September 
19,  1843,  and  is  one  of  seven  children  born  to  her 
parents.  Her  sister,  Margaret,  is  deceased;  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  family  are:  John  L.,  of 
Wexford  County;  Sarah,  wife  of  Franklin  McCully, 
of  Homer,  Calhoun  County;  Mrs.  Dunn,  of  this 
sketch;  Wellington  W.,  George  II.,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Dunn,  all  of  Eckford,  Calhoun  County.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dunn  five  children  have  been  born — May, 
George,  Gertrude,  Harry,  and  one  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

John  W.  Pease,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Dunn,  was 
born  in  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
Octobers15,  1793.  He  married  Rebecca  Mumbrue, 
who  was  born  in  Montgomery  Count}^,  November 
30,  1805,  their  marriage  taking  place  March  19, 
1831.  They  lived  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  until 
the  spring  of  1836,  when  they  removed  to  Michi- 
gan, spending  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Cal- 
houn County.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pease  occurred 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1889,  his  widow  surviving 
until  February  10,  1 890.  He  was  ninety-five  years, 
ten  months  and  eighteen  days  old  when  he  breathed 
his  la$t,  and  she  was  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her 


age.  Mr.  Pease  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  was 
a  strong  temperance  man,  and  a  member  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Cfiurch.  .  He  was  a  kind  husband 
and  a  gentle,  loving  father,  while  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men  he  was  also  kindly  and  courte- 
ous. Mrs.  Pease  possessed  similar  traits  of  char- 
acter, and  was  highly  respected  by  neighbors  and 
friends. 

Mr.  Dunn,  of  whom  we  write,  has  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  before  him  by  his  father,  and  has  favored 
all  those  movements  in  which  his  judgment  concur- 
red as  likely  to  improve  the  county  and  elevate  soci- 
ety, manifesting  a  degree  of  public  spirit  that  leads 
him  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  regard  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  served  one  term  as  Treasurer  of 
Parma  Township,  but  has  not  been  an  aspirant  for 
public  honors,  preferring  the  more  quiet  duties  of 
private  citizenship.     In    politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 


*}  RNEST  PETERS.  The  milling  business  in 
^§  which  the  above  named  gentleman  is  en- 
gaged at  Tompkins  Center,  is  always  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
subject,  it  is  conducted  according  to  the  best 
methods  and  turns  out  products  second  to  none,  it 
becomes  still  more  worthy  of  notice.  The  mill 
owned  by  Mr.  Peters  now  has  a  full  roller  process 
with  a  capacity'of  about  eighty  barrels  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  run  by  a  fine  water  power;  an  engine 
has  lately  been  put  in  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
proprietor  to  considerably  increase  the  capacity. 
The  business  is  excellent,  as  the  flour  made  is  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  square  dealing  is  to  be  expected 
in  all  transactions. 

Mr.  Peters  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  March  3, 
1838,  in  Prussia,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Gottlieb 
L.  and  Charlotte  H.  (Housen)  Peters.  His 
parents  were  born  in  Brandenburg,  where  the 
fathe;  died  and  where  the  mother  still  lives.  Their 
family  consists  of  seven  children.  He  of  whom  we 
write  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  beginning  to  learn  the  milling  trade  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years,  after  which  he  worked  at  hi§ 
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trade  in  his  own  land  until  1864.  He  then  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  new  field  of  labor,  and  sailed  from 
Hamburg  on  a  steam  ship,  landing  in  New  York 
after  an  uneventful  voyage. 

Mr.  Peters  first  found  employment  in  Greene 
County,  N.  Y..  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  about 
six  months.  He  then  enlisted  as  an  engineer  in  the 
First  New  York  Engineer  Corps,  with  which  he 
served  ten  mouths.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1865  he  came  to  this  county,  securing  a  position 
in  the  old  Vandereook  mill  three  miles  south  of 
Jackson,  which  he  retained  three  years.  His  next 
position  was  as  foreman  in  a  Kalamazoo  mill  an 
equal  length  of  time,  after  which  he  spent  five 
years  in  Oakland  County.  He  then  returned  to 
Jackson  and  soon  after  bought  the  mill  property 
that  he  now  owns  and  which  he  has  operated 
from  that  time.  The  interior  of  the  mill  has 
been  remodeled  three  times,  the  aim  of  Mr.  Peters 
being  to  use  the  best  machinery  and  to  keep  up 
with  the  improvements  of  the  age. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Peters  was  celebrated  in 
Jackson  in  1868,  when  he  was  united  with  Miss 
Amelia  Kromery.  The  bride,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, came  to  the  United  States  with  her  mother 
and  step-father.  She  is  a  worthy  woman  who  dis- 
charges the  duties  devolving  upon  her  in  a>onsci- 
entious  and  capable  manner.  She  has  borne  her 
husband  four  children,  named  respectively:  Frank- 
lin M.,  Ernest,  Flora  and  Nellie.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peters  were  reared  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  their 
parents  having  been  members  of  that  church. 


AVID  E.  CROUCH  who  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  among  the  successful  farmers  of 
Spring  Arbor  Township,  came  to  Michigan 
in  1856  and  since  that  time  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  township,  being  located  now  on  section 
21  where  he  has  a  well-improved  farm,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  acres  in  extent.  Of  this  he  took 
possession  in  1866,  having  prior  to  this  lived  on  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  section  24. 
His  present  homestead  lies  only  a  half  mile  from 
the  village,  is  well  watered  by  Sandstone  Creek  and 


is  thus  very  valuable.  Mr.  Crouch  made  a  spec- 
ialty of  wheat  and  sheep  during  his  years  of  active 
labor,  from  which  he  is  now  retired,  the  farm  be- 
ing operated  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  born  March  5,  1835,  in  Cohoc- 
ton,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  there  until 
a  youth  of  twenty  years.  He  reeeived  a  limited 
education  in  the  common  school,  but  at  an  early 
age  was  put  to  work  doing  farm  work  in  summer 
and  employing  his  time  in  a  sawmill  during  the 
winter.  He  was  strong,  robust  and  ambitious  and 
delighted  in  being  able  to  perform  a  man's  labor 
before  he  had  attained  to  man's  estate.  Shortly 
before  reaching  his  majority  he  was  wedded  in  his 
native  county  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Jones,  a  maiden 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  childhood,  the 
ceremony  taking  place  at  the  bride's  home,  January 
17,  1856. 

Mrs.  Crouch  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie 
at  Silver  Creek,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  June  1 1 ,  1858. 
Her  parents  removed  to  Rochester  when  she  was  an 
infant,  and  she  lived  there  until  a  girl  of  eleven 
years.  Her  parents  then  removed  to  Bristol,  Onta- 
rio County,  where  they  lived  three  years,  and 
from  there  went  to  Steuben  County.  In  1857 
they  came  to  Michigan,  and  located  in  Han- 
over Township,  this  county,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  farming  until  the  fall  of  1866.  His 
next  removal  was  to  Winnebago  County,  111.,  and 
he  settled  in  Cherry  Valley  Township,  six  miles 
from  Rockford,  where  he  now  owns  sixty  acres  of 
land,  and  is  still  living.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Roxanna  Barber,  was  born  in  Broom  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Barber,  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  and  an  early  settler  of  the 
Empire  State.  He  spent  his  last  days  with  his  son- 
in-law,  John  E.  Jones,  at  Bristol,  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  seventy-seven  years  old, 
while  his  wife  is  seventy-four. 

Grandfather  William  Jones  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, and  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812. 
He  emigrated  at  an  early  day  to  New  York  State, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Broom  County, 
where  he  spent  his  last  days.  There  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  five  children,  viz.:  Ruth  C,  Mrs. 
Allen,  of  Winnebago  County,  111.;  Mary  E.,  the 
wife  of  our  subject;  Charles  A.,  of  LaGrange,  Ind. ; 
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Joseph  H.,  of  Lima,  Ind.;  and  Eunice  L.,  Mrs. 
George,  of  Winnebago  County,  111.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crouch  are  the  parents  of  three  children.  Their 
eldest  born,  Mettie,  died  whet)  two  years  old; 
Frankie  M.,  after  leaving  the  common  school,  first 
attended  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  then  the  Jackson 
High  School  and  finally  the  State  Normal  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  one  year.  She  married  Clarence  J.  Reed, 
who  operates  the  home  farm,  they  have  one  child, 
a  son,  Raymond  C;  Roy  E.,  lives  with  his  parents. 
Mr.  Crouch  is  an  ardent  Prohibitionist  and  a  pro- 
bation member  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church. 
Aside  from  serving  on  the  juries  he  has  lived 
wholly  as  a  private  citizen. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Jackson  Crouch,  a 
native  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  a  son  of  Richard 
Crouch,  a  native  likewise  of  that  State,  and  a 
farmer  by  occupation.  The  latter,  in  1817,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  opened  up  a  farm  from  the  wilderness 
and  spent  his  last  days.  His  father  came  from 
Wales  during  the  Colonial  days.  Jackson  Crouch 
was  eight  jqslys  old  when  his  parents  removed  to 
New  York  State,  and  he  lived  there  until  reaching 
manhood,  engaged  in  farming  and  sawmilling,  and 
at  the  latter  especially  was  very  successful.  In 
1856  he  sold  out,  and  coming  to  Michigan,  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in 
Summit  Township,  this  county,  upon  which  he  op- 
erated until  old  age  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 
is  still  living,  making  his  home  with  his  children, 
and  is  now  eighty-one  years  old.  He  is  a  Metho- 
dist in  religious  belief,  and  gives  his  political  sup- 
port to  the  Prohibition  party. 

Mrs.  Lucy  (Raymond)  Crouch,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  New  York  State,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Rufus  Raymond,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
of  Steuben  County.  Grandfather  Raymond  emi- 
grated to  Michigan  in  1837,  locating  in  Lenawee 
County,  where  he  opened  up  a  farm  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Mrs.  Lucy  Crouch  departed 
this  life  at  the  homestead  in  1873.  She  was  a  lady 
of  many  estimable  qualities,  and  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  pa- 
rental family  included  the  following  children: 
Elizabeth  R.,  was  first  married  to  a  Mr.  Wait,  who 
died;  she  was  then  wedded  to  a  Mr.  Peterson,  and 


they  live  in  Sandstone  Township;  David  E.,  our 
subject,  was  the  second  born;  Ann,  Mrs.  Peterson, 
died  about  1881;  Clarissa,  Mrs.  Evory,  lives  in 
Summit  Township;  Thomas,  went  to  the  Far  West, 
and  died  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  1874; 
Mary  E.,  Mrs.  Webster,  lives  in  Summit  Township; 
and  Francis  S.,  is  a  resident  of  Spring  Arbor  Town- 
ship. 


p$  D WARD  W.  ROCKWELL.  A  pleasantly  lo- 
cated tract  of  land  in  Leoni  Township,  is  the 
home  of  the  above-named  gentleman,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  farming  for  a  few  years  past. 
His  estate  comprises  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
acres  of  fine  land,  upon  which  good  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  which  presents  an  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  that  is  creditable  to  the  occupants, 
and  attractive  to  the  passer-by.  The  owner  and 
operator  of  the  valuable  property  was  born  in  Jack- 
son, May  11,  1846,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
that  city,  whence  his  father  removed  to  a  farm 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  There  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  now 
engaged  although  the  property  was  so  near  the 
town,  that  he  still  remained  virtually  a  town  boy. 

In  1869  Mr.  Rockwell  began  work  as  a  railroad 
man  by  filling  a  position  asbrakeman  on  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad.  Eighteen  months  later  he 
was  promoted,  became  a  conductor,  and  for  six 
years  had  a  run  on  the  Grand  River  Valley  divi- 
sion. Resigning  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
he  became  clerk  in  a  store  in  Jackson,  but  a  year 
later  returned  to  the  railroad,  continuing  on  it  un- 
til 1886.  Again  resigning  the  position  that  he 
held,  he  settled  on  the  farm  which  he  now  occupies, 
and  where  he  is  testing  his  ability  as  an  agricul- 
turist. 

Mr.  Rockwell  has  been  twice  married,  tlu  first 
contract  having  been  consummated  in  1867.  The 
bride  was  Miss  Susan  Daniel,  a  native  of  England, 
who  was  removed  from  him  by  death  in  May, 
1875.  The  lady  who  now  presides  over  his  home, 
and  with  whom  he  was  united  in  Jackson,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Ann  Isadore  Parker.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Jehial  and  Hannah  Parker,  (see  sketch 
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of  William  H.  Parker),  and  at  the  time  of  her  mar 
riage  to  our  subject,  was  the  widow  of  Morgan 
Elliott.  That  gentleman  was  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Lucy  Elliott,  pioneers  of  Washtenaw  County,  in 
which  county  in  the  town  of  Saline,  he  was  born. 
His  union  with  Miss  Parker  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
three  children — Maynard  H.,  Walter  W.,  and  Her- 
bert H.  By  her  present  alliance,  Mrs.  Rockwell 
has  become  the  mother  of  two  children,  Edward  W. 
and  Nellie  Grace. 

Mr.  Rockwell  belongs  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  is  always  ready  to  cast  his  vote  in  its  interest. 
Honorable  in  his  business  relations,  reliable  in  his 
citizenship,  and  kindly  in  social  life,  he  is  num- 
bered among  the  respected  and  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  his  estimable  wife  also 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  her  acquaintances. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended  from  na- 
tives of  the  Empire  State,  the  remote  ancestry  hav- 
ing been  English.  His  grandfather  Rockwell  was 
born  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  lived  in  New 
York  City  for  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  and 
then  removed  to  Troy.  In  1816  he  took  up  pio- 
neer work  in  Onondaga  County,  in  company  with 
his  brother-in  law,  Capt.  Chase,  buying  a  tract  of 
timber  land  in  Lysander  Township.  Their  re- 
moval to  their  new  home  on  the  frontier  was  made 
with  teams,  and  there  were  neither  railroads  nor 
canals. 

Mr.  Rockwell  cleared  the  land  and  began  tilling 
the  soil,  continuing  his  residence  there  until  1828, 
when  he  sold  and  removed  to  Onondaga  Hill,  then 
the  county  seat,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  Central  New  York.  A  year  later  he 
bought  a  farm  in  Onondaga  Hollow,  which  he  oc- 
cupied until  1836,  when  he  sold  and  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Two  years  later  he  made  another 
change  of  location,  coming  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  at  the  home  of  his  son,  the 
father  of  our  subject.  His  wife,  in  her  maiden- 
hood Miss  Sallie  Tyle,  also  spent  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  in  Jackson.  She  was  a  native  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  the  daughter  of  Edward  Tyle,  a 
native  of  England,  who,  on  coming  to  America, 
located  in  New  York,  and  spent  his  last  years  in 
Onondaga  County. 

Benjamin  W.  Rockwell,  the  father  of  our  sub- 


ject, was  born  in  New  York  City,  January  31,  1812. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  Onondaga  County,  and 
married  in  Jackson,  January  24,  1844,  Samantha, 
daughter  of  Judge  William  R.  and  Mary  DeLand, 
and  who  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  1853.  (See 
sketch  of  C.  Y.  DeLand).  He  continued  his 
residence  in  Onondaga  County  until  1837,  when  he 
came  to  Michigan  and  located  in  Jacksonburg,  as 
the  city  of  Jackson  was  then  called.  He  at  once 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  keeping  a  gen- 
eral stock  for  some  time,  after  which  he  opened  a 
crockery  store,  the  first  store  in  the  city  devoted 
exclusively  to  that  of  line  of  merchandise.  As 
there  were  no  railroads  in  this  section  of  country, 
all  merchandise  had  to  be  transported  from  Detroit 
with  teams.  After  a  few  years  spent  in  merchan- 
dising, Mr.  Rockwell  bought  a  farm  comprising 
sixty  acres  of  land  that  is  now  included  in  the  city 
limits.  He  is  now  making  his  home  with  his  son 
Thomas,  in  Leoni  Township.  Of  the  children  born 
to  himself  and  wife,  three  are  now  living:  Sarah  was 
born  November  24,  1844,  and  is  the  wife  of  Frank 
Palmer;  Thomas  was  born  April  4,  1852,  and  mar- 
ried Lida  Acker;  and  the  history  of  Edward  W.  is 
outlined  above. 


THOMAS   C.  FAULKNER,  a  native   of  Cal- 
houn County,  Mich.,  residing  in  Jackson,  is 


an  engineer  on  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
way, and  is  amply  qualified  for  his  responsible  po- 
sition, as  he  is  a  thorough  and  skillful  machinist, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  quick  wit  and  cool  nerve.  Ke 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Marshall,  in  Calhoun 
County,  July  24,  1852.  His  father,  Thomas  Faulk- 
ner, wras  a  trusted  employe  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway  for  many  years,  and  it  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  incorporate  in  this  biography  of  the  son, 
the  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  father,  that 
appeared  in  the  Marshall  Statesman  of  September 
20,  1889. 

"Thomas  Faulkner,  who  died  at  5  o'clock  P.  M., 
September  16,  1889,  was  born  in  Shawside,  Lancas- 
tershire,  England,  December  14,  1826.  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Jane  Faulkner.     He  was  married,  January 
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24,  1846,  at  Manchester,  England,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Lowe,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1852.  His 
father,  mother,  and  brother  John  had  preceded 
him,  and  were  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering 
at  Lee  Centre,  in  this  county,  and  Thomas  became 
the  engineer  for  them  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  He 
remained  there  about  one  year,  when  he  removed 
to  this  city,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railway  Company,  in  the  repair  shops 
at  this  place.  After  a  short  time  he  went  upon  the 
road  as  a  fireman,  and  in  time  was  given  an  engine, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  till  about  ten  years 
ago.  In  the  '50s  and  early  '60s  the  great  danger 
and  responsibility  of  the  men  who  ran  railroad  en- 
gines was  not  appreciated  by  those  who  employed 
them — at  least  the  small  wages  paid  them  was  evi- 
dence of  that  fact — and  the  men  were  restive  under 
what  they  regarded  as  a  wrong.  Marshall  being 
the  terminus  of  the  Michigan  Central  eastern  and 
central,  divisions,  a  large  number  of  engineers  and 
other  trainmen  resided  here,  and  these  engineers 
had,  during  the  winter  of  1862-63,  many  consulta- 
tions. W.  D.  Robinson  and  Thomas  Faulkner 
were  leaders  in  the  discussions,  and  finallv,  during 
the  forenoon  of  the  1st  of  April,  1863,  they,  with 
John  McCurdy,  George  C.  Watrous,  Henry  Hall, 
J.  C.  (u  Yankee")  Thompson,  Samuel  Heath, 
Thomas  Hay  ward,  George  Adams,  Henry  Lathrop, 
S.  Keith,  Otis  Kingsbury  and  E.  Elwell,  met  by 
appointment  in  front  of  the  old  round  house,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  J.  C.  Thomp- 
son in  the  afternoon.  When  the  hour  came  they 
were  all  there,  and  their  deliberations  resulted  in 
the  formation  at  Detroit,  on  the  1 7th  of  the  follow- 
ing August,  of  Division  No.  1,  of  Detroit;  and 
Division  No.  2,  of  Marshall,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Footboard  (afterward  changed  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers),  with  W.  D.  Rob- 
inson as  Chief  of  Division  No.  1,  and  Thomas 
Faulkner,  Chief  of  Division  No.  2.  Mr.  Faulkner 
was  always  a  hard,  conscientious  worker,  never 
shirking  any  duty  which  his  superiors  might  require, 
and  just  why  his  services  were  dispensed  with  b)> 
the  manager  of  the  Michigan  Central  without  ex- 
planation could  not  be  understood  by  his  friends. 
uMr.  Faulkner  and  his  good  wife  were  the  par- 
ents of  eight  children.     John  and  William  II.  were 


born  in  England.  John  died  before  the  family 
came  to  America;  William  died  in  this  city,  April 
23,  1888;  Joseph  and  Thomas  G  reside  in  Jackson; 
James  F.,  in  Helena,  Mont.;  Frank  W.,  in  Muske- 
gon; and  Samuel  A.,  Fred  L.  and  S.  Jennie,  in  this 
city,  all  of  whom  but  James  were  present  at  the 
funeral  of  their  father." 

The  son  of  whom  we  write  was  educated  in  the 
city  schools  of  Marshall,  and  when  seventeen  years 
old  began  his  career  as  a  railroader  in  the  employ 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and 
has  been  in  its  employ  continuously  since  that 
time.  After  firing  four  years  he  was  promoted  to 
be  engineer,  which  position  he  has  since  held  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  He  has  a  full 
understanding  of  his  business,  is  careful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  always  prompt  and  watch- 
ful in  any  emergency. 

Mr.  Faulkner  continued  to  reside  in  Marshall 
till  1883,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  wisely  saved 
quite  a  sum  from  his  earnings,  and  removing  to 
Jackson  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  erected  the  substantial  residence  he  now 
occupies  on  East  Main  Street.  Possessing  a  frank, 
open-hearted-nature,  always  considerate  and  oblig- 
ing, Mr.  Faulkner  is  popular  with  his  brother 
engineers  and  other  railroad  men  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  and  a  man  of  his  disposition  and 
habits  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  citizenship  of 
this  community.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
Division  No.  2,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, with  which  his  father  was  so  conspicuously 
identified;  and  he  also  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge, 
No.  72,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Faulkner  with  Miss  Grace 
L.  Perry  was  consumated  October  6,  1881.  They 
have  one  child,  Nina  Louisa.  Mrs.  Faulkner  is  a 
native  of  this  city,  and  a  daughter  of  William  W. 
and  Antoinette  Perry.  Her  father  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1816.  He  removed  from  there  after  he  had  at- 
tained to  man's  estate  to  New  York,  and  settled  in 
Royalton,  Niagara  County,  and  there  followed  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  till  1855.  He  then  came  to 
Jackson,  and  has  resided  here  since.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  second  wife,  mother  of  Mrs.  Faulkner, 
was  Antoinette  Lee.     She   was  born  in   Royalton, 
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Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  O. 
and  Sally  (Haner)  Lee,  natives,  respectively,  of 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  They 
came  from  the  latter  State  to  Michigan  in  1844,  and 
settled  in  Summit  Township,  where  Mrs.  Faulkner's 
grandfather  bought  a  farm,  which  he  made  his 
home  till  death.  Mrs.  Faulkner's  mother  was  first 
married  to  John  H.  Phillips,  a  farmer  of  Columbia 
Township,  where  he  died  in  1851.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Mrs.  Phillips  returned  to  New 
York,  where  she  married  Mr.  Perry.  They  now 
make  their  home  with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner. Politically,  Mr.  Faulkner  is  a  stanch  Repub* 
lican. 
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ELOS  J.  MINER  is  one  of  those  worthy 
H  men  who,  taking  no  active  part  in  public 
life,  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  in 
their  chosen  avocation,  winning  a  good 
maintenance  and  gradually  securing  a  competence. 
His  attractive  and  valuable  home  farm  is  located 
on  section  14,  Parma  Township,  and  comprises  one 
hundred  acres  of  well-improved  land,  which  by  his 
efforts  has  been  reclaimed  from  a  wild  and  primi- 
tive condition. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Miner  were  James  L.  and 
Abra  (Waldron)  Miner,  both  natives  of  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  Miners  being  of  English  stock, 
and  the  Waldrons,  in  all  probability,  German.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812.  In  the  spring  of  1837  James  L.  Miner  left 
his  home  in  the  Empire  State,  and  drove  the  entire 
distance  to  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  in  a  water- 
proof covered  wagon.  He  spent  one  and  a  half 
years  in  this  State,  then  removing  to  a  point  thirty 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  III,  where  he  purchased 
land  and  remained  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  resid- 
ing therein  until  the  fall  of  1844,  when  he  again 
turned  his  footsteps  westward. 

Coming  to  this  county,  he  purchased  forty  five 
acres  of  land  on  section  14.  Parma  Township,  and 
upon  it  continued  the  work  of  improvement  which 
had  been  but  just  begun.  A  few  acres  had  been 
cleared  and  a  log  house,  18x24  feet  in    dimensions 


stood  in  the  clearing,  that  edifice  sheltering  the 
family  of  Mr.  Miner  until  1855.  He  then  built  a 
better  house,  his  industry  and  energy  having  ena- 
bled him  to  surround  his  family  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  comfort,  than  that  in  which  the 
first  few  years  of  residence  here  was  passed.  He 
added  to  his  original  purchase  until  he  at  one  time 
owned  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres.  As 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  section  he  endured 
a  share  of  the  hardships  incidental  to  life  on  the 
frontier,  but  survived  them  all  and  lived  to  seethe 
country  thoroughly  improved  and  thickly  popu- 
lated. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  had  four  children,all  of 
whom  are  living,  and  all  but  one  residing  in  Parma 
Township.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest 
member  of  the  family  circle;  Frank  is  the  second 
born;  following  him  is  Mary,  now  Mrs.  Mackey; 
the  youngest  child  is  Harriet,  wife  of  David  Keel- 
ler,  of  Sandstone  Township.  The  father  breathed 
his  last  January  5,  1S81,  and  the  mother  was  called 
hence  November  7, 1882.  The  county  lost  at  their 
decease  two  of  her  most  worthy  citizens  and  pion- 
eer workers. ' 

The  birth  of  the  gentleman  with  whose  name  we 
introduce  this  sketch,  took  place  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  13,  1836.  Having  come 
to  this  county  in  early  boyhood,  he  received  his 
education  here,  the  advantanges  afforded  being 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  present  time,  but 
being  improved  to  the  utmost  and  supplemented 
by  extensive  reading  during  later  years.  The 
scenes  amid  which  his  early  life  was  spent,  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  develop  the  sturdy  qualities  of 
character,  and  insure  his  understanding  of  the  work 
necessary  in  developing  an  estate.  He  took  pos- 
session of  his  present  home  in  1865,  since  which 
time  he  has  brought  it  to  its  present  fine  condi- 
tion. 

In  Miss  Anne  Langdon,  who  was  born  in  Mon- 
roe County,  August  11,  1848,  Mr.  Miner  found  the 
qualities  which  he  thought  most  desirable  in  a  com- 
panion, and  his  regard  being  reciprocated,  they 
were  united  in  marriage  May  24,  1877.  Mrs.  Mi- 
ner and  her  brother  George,  of  Monroe  County,  are 
the  only  survivors  in  a  family  of  five  children  born 
to  one  of  the  early  pioneer  families  of  their  county. 
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The  parents,  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  and  Mary  A. 
Langdon,  were  natives  of  the  Empire  State,  and 
became  prominent  citizens  in  their  section  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Langldon  was  Supervisor  of  Ida  Town- 
ship, Monroe  County,  twenty-nine  years,  serving 
twenty -three  years  in  succession.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  State  Senator,  and  at  all  times  he  was  es- 
teemed by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  intelligence.  His  death  took  place  August 
1,  1889. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miner  three  children  have  been 
born,  named  respectively:  Allen,  Abra  and  Na- 
thaniel. They  form  an  attractive  band,  ;in  the 
development  of  whose  understanding  and  the  cul- 
ture of  courtesy  and  good  principles  in  their  youth- 
ful hearts,  their  parents  take  .great  delight.  Mr. 
Miner  gives  his  political  suffrage  to  the  candidate 
whom  he  thinks  best  qualified  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public,  irrespective  of  party  lines  or 
dogmas.  Mrs.  Miner  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  an  active  and  highly  re- 
spected member  of  society,  a  fit  companion  for  a 
man  of  her  husband's  position  and  reputation. 


ATTON  MORRISON.  The  city  of  Jaek- 
Jli  son  contains  a  great  number  of  fine  blocks 
f'  occupied  by  successful  business  men,  many 
of  whom  have  been  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  city  for  years  and  to  whom  the 
present  prosperity  and  beauty  of  the  place  is  owing. 
One  of  these  early  residents  and  capable  men  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  his  place  of  business  being 
a  commodious  structure,  three  stories  in  height 
and  40x100  feet  in  dimensions,  on  Main  Street., 
between  Jackson  and  Mechanic  Streets.  Since  the 
days  in  which  he  established  a  grocery  business  on 
a  moderate  scale  in  a  small  frame  building,  he  has 
successfully  carried  on  his  enterprise,  increasing  it 
from  year  to  }rear,  and  accumulating  means  which 
have  been  spent  in  rational  enjoyments,  and  in 
works  of  benevolence  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ex- 
tend the  moral  influence  and  intellectual  worth  of 
the  world. 

The   paternal   grandfather   of   our  subject   was 


John  Morrison,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  who  with  his  wife  and  children  came  to 
America,  and  settled  at  Little  Britain,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  There  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
and  built  a  stone  house,  spending  his  years  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  trading.  There  Francis  Mor- 
rison, the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born,  reared 
and  spent  his  entire  life.  He  married  Matilda  Pat- 
ton,  daughter  of  William  Patton,  an  Englishman, 
who  after  coming  to  America  bought  a  farm  at 
Newbury,  Orange  County,  and  there  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  William  Patton  was  quite 
successful  in  his  career  in  life,  and  was  enabled  to 
purchase  several  small  farms  which  he  gave  to  his 
children.  His  wife,  formerly  Jane  Wood,  was  a 
native  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  her  lineage 
traced  from  Holland. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  born  in 
Little  Britain,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 
1816,  and  was  reared  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  his  native  county.  While  still  a  boy  he 
began  working  out  on  a  farm,  receiving  $6  per 
month  for  his  services  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  1837  he  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Mich- 
igan, and  made  the  trip  to  the  territory  in  the 
usual  manner,  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  lake  to  De- 
troit. Thence  he  journeyed  by  rail  to  Ypsilanti, 
and  by  wagon  to  Jackson,  having  decided  upon 
this  county  as  his  place  of  settlement. 

Mr.  Patton  was  a  single  man  when  he  took  up 
his  abode  here,  and  hif  first  employment  was  chop- 
ping wood  by  the  cord  at  eighteen  cents  per  cord, 
while  his  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  were 
$1.50  per  week.  The  following  summer  he  found 
employment  upon  a  farm,  receiving  $13  per  month 
during  harvest  time.  The  country  at  that  time 
was  but  sparsely  settled,  and  deer,  wild  turkeys 
and  other  game  were  plentiful  and  roamed  at  will 
throughout  the  forests  and  clearings.  Mr.  Patton 
saved  his  earnings  preparatory  to  a  business  career, 
and  in  a  few  years  engaged  in  trade,  buying  the 
frame  edifice  in  which  he  first  opened  his  store  and 
in  which  for  some  years  he  conducted  it.  The 
structure  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  then  erected 
that  in  which  he  has  since  carried  on  his  business, 
and  within  whose  substantial  walls  a  complete 
stock  is  carried  and  a  fine  trade  done. 
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At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  this  city,  October 
26,  1843,  Mr.  Morrison  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Harriet  Mortimer.  The  bride  was  born 
in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Rochester,  to  which  place  her  pa- 
rents removed  about  the  year  1824,  and  whence 
she  came  to  Jackson  with  her  sister,  in  1836.  Her 
grandfather,  Peter  Mortimer,  was  born  in  Ger-* 
many,  and  there  reared  and  married,  and  upon 
emigrating  to  America,  became  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  that  town,  Henry  Mortimer,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Morrison  was  born  and  reared,  after 
his  marriage  removing  to  Carlisle,  and  still  later 
to  Rochester,  in  which  place  he  died.  His  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  farmer,  and  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Carlisle  he  served  as  sheriff  of  Cumberland 
County,  and  held  other  minor  offices. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  three  children  have 
been  born,  with  all  of  whom  they  have  been  called 
to  part.  Katie  J.  died  in  1867,  aged  twenty- 
three  years;  William  was  run  over  by  the  cars 
when  ten  years  old,  and  breathed  his  last  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1862;  Nina  E.  died  the  same  year,  aged 
three  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  have  care- 
fully reared  thirteen  children,  including  one  col- 
ored girl,  caring  for  them  until  they  were  large 
enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  care  for 
themselves,  and  so  equipping  them  for  the  conflict 
of  life  that  their  futures  may  be  useful  and  honor- 
able. 

During  the  early  days  of  Jackson  County,  Mr. 
Morrison  used  to  hunt,  and  now  each  year  he  and 
his  wife  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  during  the  hunting  season,  when  Mr. 
Morrison  joins  friends  in  the  hunting  grounds, 
finding  recreation  and  recuperation  in  deer-stalk- 
ing and  other  sport.  The  couple  have  traveled  ex- 
tensively, visiting  Yellowstone  Park  and  various 
points  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Alaska.  Dur- 
ing their  absence  Mr.  Morrison  writes  frequent 
letters  to  the  press,  which  are  read  with  interest, 
as  he  is  a  keen  observer  and  possesses  the  faculty 
of  reproducing  on  paper  the  incidents  and  sur- 
roundings of  their  various  excursions,  and  present- 
ing to  the  minds  of  his  readers  a  vivid  picture  and 
an   adequate    understanding   of   the   same.      The 


years  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Morrison's 
choice  in  a  companion,  and  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bors are  affording  them  added  culture  and  enjoy- 
ment together,  with  an  unselfish  addition  to  the 
capacities  of  others.  Their  portraits  occupy  a 
a  place  in  this  volume,  and  will  be  viewed  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  read  of  their  lives. 


E3E 


/^nHARLES  W.  HORR.  This  gentleman  is 
(I  ^  now  representing  the  Sixth  Ward  of  Jack- 
^^/J  son  in  the  City  Council,  of  which  body  he 
has  been  a  member  since  April,  1886,  and  in  which 
he  has  ever  b^en  identified  with  those  who  were 
working  most  faithfully  to  advance  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  The  ordinance  for  electric  lights 
in  the  city  streets  was  drafted  by  him,  and  the 
title  of  "Honest  Charlie,' '  by  which  he  is  popularly 
known,  demonstrates  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held.  He  is  an  excellent  conversationalist,  possess- 
ing not  only  the  requisite  intelligence,  but  the  per- 
suasive speech  and  manner  which  carry  weight  and 
add  force  to  his  ideas. 

In  1847,  Thomas  Horr,  a  native  of  County 
Limerick,  Ireland,  came  to  America  and  located  at 
Detroit,  where  he  carried  on  his  trade  as  a  plas- 
terer. Two  years  after  his  arrival  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World,  Miss  Theresa  Miller,  a  native  of 
the  same  county,  also  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
States.  This  worthy  couple  were  united  in  mar- 
riage in  November,  1852,  and  reared  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  the  eldest.  The  mother  is  still  living  in  Jackson, 
to  which  the  family  removed  in  1857,  and  where 
the  father  breathed  his  last,  March  3,  1874.  Thomas 
Horr  was  devoted  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  while  his  widow  is  of  the  Protestant  faith 
Thomas  Horr  was  also  a  soldier  during  the  Civil 
War,  being  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth  Michigan 
Infantry  two  years,  and  one  year  in  the  Third 
Michigan  Cavalry. 

The  eyes  of  Charles  Horr  opened  to  the  light  in 
Detroit,  March  25,  1853,  and  he  was  scarcely  more 
than  an  infant  when  his  parents  became  residents 
of  Jackson.     In  this  city  his  boyhood  wTas  spent  in 
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attendance  at  the  Union  schools,  and  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  good  fundamental  education.  Leaving 
the  schoolroom  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  spent 
four  years  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  mason's  trade,  and  immediately  after  the  great 
fire  in  Chicago,  he  repaired  to  that  place  and  helped 
in  its  rebuilding.  After  working  there  a  year  and 
four  months  he  returned  to  Jackson,  where  for 
four  years  he  carried  on  his  trade.  He  next  went 
to  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  was  occupied  in  the 
same  way  for  two  years. 

Returning  again  to  Jackson,  Mr.  Horr  began 
contracting,  and  is  still  carrying  on  that  business. 
After  the  big  fire  in  Jackson,  in  1885,  he  took  con 
tracts  for  building  and  plastering  the  Haehnele 
Union  Block,  Brenkenfelter's  Block,  the  Stowell 
House,  and  St.  Mary's  School.  He  has  a  most  ex- 
cellent reputation  as  a  master  workman,  and  one 
whose  contracts  are  fulfilled  in  a  most  honorable 
manner.  In  politics  he  was  reared  as  a  Jackson 
Democrat  of  the  stanchest  kind,  and  the  party  with 
which  he  votes  nominated  and  elected  him  to  the 
position  which  he  fills  in  the  Aldermanic  Board. 
He  follows  in  his  father's  footsteps  as  a  believer  in 
the  Catholic  faith. 

Mr.  Horr  owns  a  residence  on  Pleasant  Street, 
No.  505,  and  the  cozy  mansion  is  presided  over 
by  an  amiable  companion,  in  her  girlhood  Miss 
Alice  Ryan,  with  whom  he  was  united  in  marriage 
June  22,  1886.  Mrs.  Hoir  is  a  native  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  a  lady  of  intelligence  and  worth  of 
character.  Two  daughters,  Mary  Louise  and  The- 
resa Gertrude,  have  come  to  bless  this  union. 


AMUEL  BUNKER.  As  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  intelligence,  the  integrity 
and  the  moral  worth  of  the  people  of 
Grass  Lake  Township,  the  subject"  of  this 
notice  occupies  an  important  position.  He  is  widely 
and  favorably  known  along  the  eastern  line  of  this 
county  and  the  fact  that  he  is  well  spoken  of  by 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  is  sufficient  indication 
of  his  character.     He  was  a  leader  in  the  establish- 


ment of  the  new  settlement  more  than  fifty-four 
years  ago  and  has  been  no  unimportant  figure  in 
shaping  its  destiny.  Although  exceedingly  modest 
in  his  demeanor  and  totally  guiltless  of  assuming 
any  virtue  that  he  does  not  possess,  Mr.  Bunker 
should  derive  much  satisfaction  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  part  which  he  has  played  in  life,  build- 
ing up  a  record  which  his  descendants  may  look 
upon  with  pride.  By  a  course  of  industry,  pru- 
dence and  good  management,  he  has  become  well- 
to-do  financially  and  has  a  fine  residence,  barns  and 
outbuildings  which  indicate  in  a  marked  degree  to 
what  good  purpose  the  proprietor  has  labored  and 
expended  at  least  a  portion  of  his  capital. 

Mr.  Bunker  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  very  first  settlers  of  Grass  Lake  Township 
and  his  home  occupies  a  portion  of  the  ground 
whereon  his  father  settled  in  1836,  taking  up  land 
from  the  Government.  He  was  born  in  Greenfield, 
•Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  February  27,  1830.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Germany  but 
emigrated  to  America  when  a  young  man  and  set- 
tled near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  followed  farming 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  date  of 
his  settlement  in  the  Empire  State  is  not  accurately 
known  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Grandfather  Bunker  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  whom  John,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  the  eldest.  He  was  born  near  Albany,  N.  Y., 
May  7,  1800,  but  after  attaining  manhood  went 
into  Saratoga  County,  where  he  was  married  and 
lived  until  May,  1835.  He  then  started  for  Michi- 
gan Territory  but  stopped  in  Cayuga  County,  N.Y. 
until  May  5,  1836,  when  he  and  his  brother  Joel 
set  out  for  Michigan  together  with  wagons  and  ox- 
teams.  They  landed  in  this  county  May  19  follow- 
ing, and  Grandfather  Bunker  immediately  entered 
eighty  acres  of  Government  land  which  is  now  a 
part  of  section  29,  Grass  Lake  Township,  where 
Samuel  now  resides.  He  lived  on  that  place  and 
in  this  vicinity  until  his  death,  July  5,  1877.  He 
ranked  among  his  brother  tillers  of  the  soil  as  the 
sturdy  oak  among  the  forest  trees,  being  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  self-made  man  who  commenced 
in  life  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  by  his  own 
exertions  attained  to  a  high  position  socially  and 
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financially.  Nature  had  provided  him  wiuh  an  ample 
share  of  sound  common  sense  and  good  judgment 
and  he  was  endowed  with  that  independent  spirit 
which  is  disinclined  to  ask  favors,  choosing  rather 
to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts.  The  result  was  that 
he  could  look  around  upon  a  good  property,  accu- 
mulated by  the  hand  of  frugality  and  industry  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  life  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  which  he  had  so  fairly  earned. 

While  not  connected  with  any  church  organiza- 
tion, Grandfather  Bunker  was  in  religious  belief,  a 
Universalist.  lie  attended  all  churches,  however, 
and  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  religions  and  char- 
i table  institutions.  Although  a  sturdy  advocate  of 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  never 
aspired  to  any  office.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
contributed  liberally  to  the  Union  cause.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lavina  Hall,  was 
born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  November  29,  1805, 
and  died  in  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  November  15,  1888. 
Her  parents,  Samuel  and  Mary  Hall  were  natives 
of  Connecticut  and  traced  their  ancestry  to  old 
Puritan  stock. 

To  the  parents  of  our  subject  there  were  born 
the  following  children,  viz:  Samuel,  first  and 
second,  George,  Joel,  Arad  and  Robert  E.  He,  of 
whom  we  write,  and  who  was  the  second  child,  was 
but  six  years  old  when  his  parents  came  to  Michi  • 
gan.  His  early  training  was  on  the  farm  and  his 
education  was  obtained  in  the  district  school  and 
at  Grass  Lake  Seminary,  then  an  institution  of  con- 
siderable note.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  left  the  farm  and  was  occupied  in  railroading 
until  1859,  in  the  employ  of  the  Michigan  Central 
and  the  South  Michigan  and  Great  Western  in 
Canada.  In  these  three  companies  he  held  the 
position  of  Roadmaster  and  Special  Inspector  of 
Roads,  and  was  also  in  charge  of  the  construction 
department.  In  1859  he  resumed  farming  to  which 
he  has  since  given  the  most  of  his  attention.  He 
is  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres, 
lying  on  sections  27,  28  and  29,  Grass  Lake  Town- 
ship, the  whole  under  thorough  cultivation  and 
comprising  some  of  the  best  land  in  this  region. 

A  Democrat  in  politics  like  his  father  before 
him,  Mr.  Bunker  has  been  quite  prominent  in  local 
affairs  and  in  1879  was  nominated  as  a  candidate 


for  the  State  Legislature  and  made  an  active  race, 
but  was  defeated  with  the  balance  of  his  ticket 
by  a  small  majority.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster 
of  Grass  Lake  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  holding  the  office  until  1889.  He 
has  been  School  Inspector  and  Township  Treasurer 
and  for  three  years  represented  the  township  in 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  London, 
Canada,  he,  in  1854,  identified  himself  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  subsequent!}'  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  116, 
at  Grass  Lake,  in  which  he  has  held  the  positions 
of  Junior  and  Senior  Warden  and  for  fourteen 
years  was  Master  of  the  lodge.  He  has  been  the 
first  officer  of  the  Chapter  at  Grass  Lake  since  its 
organization  and  he  belongs  to  the  Council  at 
Jackson.  He  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  fraternity  and  usually  attends  the 
Grand  Lodges. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  February  11,  1852,  Mr. 
Bunker  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Emma  J. 
Updike  of  Grass  Lake.  Mrs.  Bunker  was  born  in 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1835,  and 
is  the  daughter  of  Enoch  and  Elizabeth  (Henry) 
Updike  who  were  also  natives  of  the  Empire  State; 
they  spent  their  last  years  in  Michigan.  Six  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  union,  viz:  Elizabeth, 
Charles  W.,  Ella.  Frances  L.,  George  M.,  and 
John  E. 


IMLLIAM  GRANT,  the  owner  and  occupant 
of  a  fine  farm  in  Spring  Arbor  Township, 
belongs  to  an  old  family  of  the  Empire 
State  and  is  of  German  descent  in  the  paternal  line. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  county,  where 
he  has  done  much  in  his  quiet  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  advancement  of  its 
interests.  His  nature  is  not  one  of  those  which 
pushes  a  man  to  the  front  in  public  life,  although 
he  possesses  a  good  deal  of  enterprise  and  is  cap- 
able of  efficient  work  in  anything  which  he  under- 
takes, as  everything  about  his  home  indicates. 

The  paternal  great-grandfather  of  our  subject 
emigrated  from  Germany  to  New  York  State,  and 
in  Herkimer  County,  Morks  Grant  was  born  and 
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lived  for  many  years  engaged  in  farming.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  To  him  was  born  a 
son  William  who  followed  the  father's  occupation 
in  his  native  county  until  his  marriage  to  Rebecca 
Hayner.  He  then  bought  land  in  Otsego  County, 
but  afterward  removed  to  Oneida  County,  where 
he  owned  a  good  farm,  and  carried  on  the  dairy 
business.  There  the  wife  died  after  having  borne 
six  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  living. 
These  are :  Mrs.  Mary  Shumway  of  Jackson,  and 
he  of  whom  we  write;  the  deceased  bore  the  names 
of  Elizabeth,  Norman,  Reuben  and  Hayner.  The 
wife  and  mother  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

In  1833,  William  Grant,  Sr.,  came  to  Michigan, 
locating  near  the  old  Territorial  Road  on  section  4, 
Spring  Arbor  Township.  He  bought  a  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  fort}-  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  our  subject.  There  he  continued  his  agri- 
cultural work,  improving  the  land  upon  which  he 
resided  until  his  death,  that  event  occuring  in 
1855.  He  had  added  to  his  original  purchase  of 
land,  until  becoming  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  acres.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

William  Grant,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Lennox,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1821,  and  reared  on  the 
farm,  where  he  early  began  such  work  as  his 
strength  would  permit.  His  school  privileges  were 
such  as  were  common  to  the  boys  of  that  age,  the 
schoolhouse  being  made  of  logs,  with  slab  benches, 
an  open  fire-place,  and  primitive  surroundings.  The 
lad  was  not  yet  in  his  teens  when  his  father  came 
West  and  they  each  drove  a  team  of  horses  on  the 
journey.  They  crossed  the  Niagara  River,  traveled 
through  Canada  to  a  point  opposite  Detroit,  where 
they  crossed  into  the  States.  Jackson  was  then  but 
a  swamp  hole,  various  wild  animals  were  numerous, 
Indians  still  roamed  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  homes  of  white  settlers  were  yet  few  and  far 
between. 

The  education  of  young  Grant  was  continued  in 
the  primitive  schools  of  this  section  and  he  likewise 
continued  to  assist  his  father  in  farm  work.  He  re- 
mained an  inmate  of  the  paternal  home  until  he 
was  of  age,  when  he  began  farming  on  his  own  ac- 
count qii  bi3  father's  Jand.  He  became  the  possessor 


of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  the  home  farm 
which  he  still  retains,  having  one  acre  additional 
on  section  3,  and  twenty  acres  on  section  34,  Sand 
stone  Township.  He  has  built  a  substantial  house, 
barn,  and  other  buildings  needful  to  the  success  of 
his  enterprise,  and  has  a  remarkably  fine  orchard 
of  his  own  grafting.  So  successful  has  he  been  in 
the  latter  work  that  his  services  have  been  called 
for  in  grafting  many  other  orchards,  and  he  has 
taken  a  number  of  premiums  on  his  fruit  at  the 
county  fairs.  He  raises  full-blooded  Short-horns, 
keeping  six  head,  full-blooded  Chester  white  hogs 
and  draft  horses,  two  teams  being  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  farm.  A  fine  spring  of  pure  water  is  a 
much  appreciated  feature  of  the  estate. 

In  Sandstone  Township,  in  1844,  Mr.  Grant  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  A.  Lavery,  an  esti- 
mable lady  who  was  born  at  Ann  Arbor,  Washte- 
naw County.  She  bore  him  five  children— Norman, 
now  engaged  in  farming  in  Spring  Arbor  Town- 
ship; Elizabeth,  deceased ;  Sarah,  the  wife  of  William 
Chambers,  a  farmer  in  Spring  Arbor  Township; 
Dell,  now  Mrs.  Reeder,  of  Washington,  and  Levant, 
deceased. 

On  December  22,  1863,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  Sandstone  Township,  Mr.  Grant  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Mary  (Houseman)  Wheeler.  She  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  George  Houseman,  a  German  who 
came  to  America  when  sixteen  years  old,  served 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  on  the  side  of  Amer- 
ican freedom,  and  then  settled  in  the  Empire  State. 
There  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  becoming  well- 
to-do.  He  died  in  Orleans  Count}',  where  his  son 
Jacob,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Grant,  lived  until  1837. 
He  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  farming  in  his 
native  county,  and  upon  coming  to  Michigan  at  the 
time  named  he  continued  his  agricultural  labors  in 
this  county.  He  had  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  Blackmail  Township, 
and  he  operated  the  same  for  some  time,  removing 
from  it  to  Ionia  County,  where  he  died  in  1855. 
Politically,  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  religiously  a 
member  of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Church. 

The  first  wife  of  Jacob  Houseman  was  Poll}*, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Souden  of  German  descent 
and  an  early  settler  on  the  Holland  Purchase,  where 
he  died,     Mrs,  Houseman  was  born   near   Senega. 
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Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  Blackman  Township,  this 
county,  in  1843.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren— Jane,  widow  of  Paul  Steele,  of  Ionia  County, 
Mary,  Mrs.  Grant;  Mrs.  Hannah  Wood,  of  Sand- 
stone Township;  Mrs.  Sailie  Morrell  of  Jackson; 
Thomas,  of  Delaware  County,  Iowa;  Alonzo,  of 
Blackman  Township,  this  county ;  Jacob,  now  de- 
ceased; Clarence,  living  in  Ionia  County,  Mich.; 
William,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Cav- 
alry and  died  m  the  army,  and  George.  The  latter 
was  a  member  of  a  Michigan  regiment  in  the  Civil 
War,  wTas  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Anderson- 
ville  until  he  was  so  nearly  dead  that  he  was  pa- 
roled; he  reached  his  home  but  died  two  weeks 
later  of  disease  contracted  in  the  prison. 

By  a  second  marriage  Mr.  Houseman  had  three 
children,  namely:  Mrs.  Ada  Reese  of  Jackson; 
Jacob,  who  entered  a  Michigan  regiment  early  in 
the  war  and  died  soon  afterward,  and  Clarence,  who 
served  in  the  Michigan  Cavalry  three  years. 

Miss  Mary  Houseman  was  born  in  Ridge  way, 
Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1824.  She  received 
excellent  educational  advantages  and  superior  home 
training,  remaining  with  her  parents  until  her  mar- 
in  1847  to  Mr.  Enos  Wheeler.  He  also  was  a  native 
of  the  Empire  State  and  was  engaged  in  farming  in 
Sandstone  Township,  this  county.  In  1852,  with  a 
brother  and  nephew  he  started  for  California,  on 
the  overland  route.  He  did  not  live  to  reach  the 
Eldorado  toward  which  his  steps  were  turned,  but 
was  stricken  with  fever  and  died  in  Carson  Valley 
on  the  Humboldt  River.  His  widow  continued  to 
occupy  their  home  in  this  county  until  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Grant,  our  subject.  By  her  first  husband 
Mrs.  Grant  had  three  children — George  Wheeler, 
who  was  educated  in  Albion  College,  taught  school 
and  is  now  a  farmer  in  Spring  Arbor  Township; 
Loraine,  Mrs.  Morris,  Postmistress  at  Sandstone; 
Charles  Wheeler,  a  railroad  conductor  in  Louisiana. 
To  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Grant,  she  has  borne 
one  daughter — May,  who  died  when  three  years 
old.  Mrs.  Grant  is  very  much  interested  in  poul- 
try and  raises  fancy  fowls  of  various  breeds.  She 
now  has  the  finest  flock  in  the  neighborhood,  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  fifty  fowls. 

Mr.  Grant  is  a  stanch  Republican,  who  never 
fails  to  deposit  his  vote  and  exert  his  personal  in- 


fluence for  the  principles  in  which  he  believes.  As 
before  stated  he  is  not  one  to  occupy  a  prominent 
public  position,  the  most  conspicuous  place  he  has 
held  having  been  as  a  juryman.  He  has  ever  been 
regarded  with  respect  by  his  fellow- men,  and  to  his 
family  and  intimate  friends  exhibits  great  kindness 
and  consideration.  Mrs.  Grant  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Sandstone,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  those  who  know  her  for  her  estimable 
character  and  useful  habits. 


<|pp>RANKLIN  D WELLE.  The  farming  com- 
l|mjj;  munity  of  Grass  Lake  Township  recognizes 
Uk  in  the  subject  of  this  notice,  one  of  its  most 
worthy  representatives.  His  home  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated on  the  eastern  limits  of  the  village,  and  in  all 
its  appointments  indicates  the  home  of  a  well-to-do 
citizen,  who  by  a  course  of  prudence  and  industry 
has  been  enabled  to  gather  around  himself  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  life,  and  to  lay  up  something 
for  a  rainy  day. 

The  native  place  of  Mr.  Dwelle  was  Gorham, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
July  17, 1844.  His  parents  were  Abner  and  Cath- 
erine A.  (Coe)  Dwelle,  who  were  also  natives  of  the 
Empire  State,  the  father  born  in  Saratoga  County, 
April  11,  1804,  and  the  mother  in  Orleans  County, 
in  1810.  Abner  Dwelle  was  reared  a  farmer's  boy 
and  follow  ed  agricultural  pursuits  in  his  native 
State  during  his  early  manhood,  acquiring  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  property.  In  1865  he  came  to  this 
county  and  purchasing  land  in  Grass  Lake  Town- 
ship, prosecuted  agriculture  until  his  death,  in 
1887.  This  proved  a  very  fortunate  move  on  his 
part,  as  he  became  wealthy,  leaving  an  estate  valued 
at  about  $250,000.  He  made  the  whole  of  this  by 
his  own  unaided  exertions,  and  bent  his  energies 
mostly  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Lem- 
uel Dwelle,  who  traced  his  ancestry  to  old  Hugue- 
not stock.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  New  York. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  accompanied  her  fam- 
ily to  Michigan,  and  died  in  Grass  Lake  in  1870. 
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The  parental  household  consisted  of  five  children, 
viz:  Adelia,  Franklin,  John  C,  Lavina,  and  Lem- 
uel E.  Franklin,  our  subject,  was  reared  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  attended  the  district  school 
during  his  boyhood,  and  later  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  academy.  When  emerging  from  this  insti- 
tution, he  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, where  he  studied  three  years,  and  thus  became 
thoroughly  well-informed  in  the  aits  and  sciences. 
He  followed  farming  in  New  York  State  until  com- 
ing to  Michigan,  and  after  bis  settlement  here, 
found  the  soil  of  the  Wolverine  State  responding 
so  generously  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  that 
he  has  since  continued  his  operations  in  this  line 
with  unqualified  success.  He  is  the  owner  of  seven 
hundred  broad  acres  which  are  highly  productive, 
and  yield  to  the  proprietor  a  handsome  income. 
These  farm  lands  lie  in  Grass  Lake,  Waterloo,  and 
Leoni  Townships.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  high- 
grade  stock,  including  horses,  cattle  and  imported 
Shropshire  sheep. 

Two  years  after  coming  to  Michigan,  Mr.  Dwelle 
was  married,  December  11,  1867,  at  the  bride's 
home  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Kate  L.  Crandall. 
Mrs.  Dwelle  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  November 
14,  1846,  and  is  the  daughter  ot  Ethan  A.  and 
Leona  Crandall,  who  were  also  natives  of  that  State, 
and  there  spent  their  last  days.  Of  this  union 
there  have  been  born  three  children — Agnes  M., 
Annie  L.,  and  Adelia  PI 


THOMAS  O.  DOREMUS  was  born  in  Parnm 
Jackson  County,  Mich.,  May  17,  1843,  and 
well  remembers  many  incidents  of  pioneer 
life  when  deer  and  other  kinds  of  wild  game  were 
plentiful  and  roamed  through  the  wilderness  near 
his  boyhood's  home.  When  eleven  years  old  he 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle  who  was  a  merchant  in 
Vermontville,  Eaton  County,  and  after  remaining 
there  nearly  two  years  returned  to  the  parental 
roof.  While  at  home  he  assisted  his  father  on  the 
farm  as  his  strength  would  allow,  attending  the  dis- 
trict school,  acquiring  a  good  common- school  edu- 
cation and  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness. 


In  the  summers  of  1862  and  1863,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  buying  sheep  in  Jackson,  Washtenaw  and 
Hillsdale  Counties.  The  last  lot  he  bought  in 
1 861-62  was  a  flock  of  twenty-three  hundred  which 
he  assisted  in  driving  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  traver- 
sing the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  arriv- 
ing at  his  destination  after  traveling  four  months 
and  nine  days.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  he  again  visited 
Leavenworth,  going  via  St.  Louis,  and  engaging 
with  Caldwell  &  Co.,  freighters,  to  drive  an  outfit 
of  six  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  freight  load  across  the 
plains  to  Ft.  Laramie.  At  that  time  all  except  the 
eastern  part  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  was  unsettled 
and  during  the  trip  large  herds  of  buffalo  were  met, 
besides  deer,  antelope,  etc.  One  trip  across  the 
plains  was  sufficient  in  the  estimation  of  the  }roung 
man,  and  February,  1864,  found  him  again  in  his 
home. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  young  Doremus  began 
his  career  as  a  railroad  man  by  accepting  a  position 
as  night  watchman  at  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
depot  at  Parma,  and  seven  months  later  he  became 
a  brakeman  on  the  road,  continuing  so  emplo3red 
two  years.  In  1868,  he  engaged  as  brakeman  on 
the  Saginaw  Railroad,  and  thirty  days  later  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  conductor  which  place 
he  held  ten  years.  He  then  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  salesman  in  a  wholesale  house  in  Jack- 
son, and  during  the  following  five  years  continued 
in  the  employ  of  the  firm,  a  portion  of  the  time 
being  spent  in  the  house  in  Jackson  and  a  portion 
on  the  road.  He  then  took  a  contract  to  build  a  half 
mile  of  brick  sewer  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jackson. 
On  December  6,  1881,  he  accepted  a  position  as 
Trainmaster  on  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Jackson  &  Saginaw 
which  road  was  merged  into  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road in  1882,  and  has  since  held  that  place,  perform- 
ing its  duties  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  company. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  Albion,  the 
marriage  rites  were  celebrated  between  Mr.  Dore- 
mus and  Miss  Emily  L.  Carr  on  August  29,  1868. 
John  W  Carr,  the  father  of  the  bride,  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter  and  joiner,  following  it  in  his  native 
State  until  1856,  when  he  came  to  Jackson  County, 
and  bought  a  home  in  Albion,  where  he  lived  until 
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a  few  months  ago,when  he  came  to  Jackson  and  now 
lives  with  his  son  George.  His  wife,  who  died  in 
September,  1888,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lavina 
Joiner  and  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
where  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Doremus,  also  opened 
her  eyes  to  the  light.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Carr  was 
a  native  of  Vermont  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Wayne  County,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
timber  land,  cleared  a  farm  and  resided  until  his 
death.  Around  his  log  house  in  the  wilderness, 
deer,  bear  and  wolves  were  numerous  some  years 
after  his  settlement.  To  Mr.  Doremus  and  his  in- 
telligent and  cultured  wife  one  son  has  been  born — 
Dwight  Bertrand. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Doremus  purchased  property  which 
was  then  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Jackson,  on 
which  he  has  erected  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
set  of  frame  buildings,  making  ror  himself  and  fam- 
ily a  most  pleasant  home,  where  hospitality  and 
good  cheer  are  ever  met  with.  The  limits  of  the 
city  have  extended  since  the  property  was  pur- 
chased, and  it  is  built  up  for  half  a  mile  beyond  Mr. 
Doremus'  home.  In  politics  he  of  whom  we  write 
is  a  Republican;  for  four  years  he  represented  the 
Eighth  Ward  on  the  Aldermanic  Board.  He  be- 
longs to  Jackson  Lodge  No.  1  7,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Jack- 
son Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M.;  and  to  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen;  an  intelligent  and  well- 
read  gentleman,  a  trustworthy  citizen,  and  a  man  of 
honor  in  his  relations  with  mankind,  Mr.  Doremus 
is  held  in  excellent  repute  by  his  fellow-men. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
Jacob  Doremus  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  whose  first 
lemoval  from  his  native  State  was  to  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  bought  a  farm  upon  which 
he  lived  until  about  1832.  He  then  removed  to 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  journeying  via  the  Erie 
Canal  and  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit;  thence  by  team  to 
Washtenaw  County,  and  taking  up  a  tract  of  land 
in  Delhi  Township,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death.  His  son,  James  Doremus,  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1809,  was  reared  in  New  York  and 
there  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He  came  to 
Michigan  with  his  parents,  built  a  sawTmill  on  the 
Huron  River,  in  the  township  in  which  they  resided, 
and  carried  it  on  in  connection  with  a  farm  until 
about  1840.     He  then  located  in  Parma  Township, 


Jackson  County,  having  traded  his  former  estate 
for  a  partly  improved  farm  there.  He  is  still  re- 
siding on  his  farm  and  although  now  eighty-one 
years  of  age  is  hale  and  hearty.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Rebecca  Barber,  was  born  in 
Argyle,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Barber.  Her  death  occurred  in  1879, 
when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 
Ten  children  were  born  to  her  of  whom  those  nowT 
living  are:  Edward,  Thomas  O.,  Julia  and  William. 


«*\/>*g— »** 
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MMET  M.  EVANS,  wholesale  dealer  in 
fresh  and  salt  meats,  with  a  large  cold  stor- 
;mzz^}  a£e  room  at  No.  122  East  Pearl  Street, 
Jackson,  is  one  of  the  principal  dealers  in  the  city. 
He  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1849, 
being  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  comprising  the 
family  of  Alexander  M.  and  Elmira  (Thomas) 
Evans.  His  father  was  born  in  the  same  city  as 
himself,  the  ancestral  lineage  being  Dutch.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Alex- 
ander Evans  was  a  butcher  and  a  dealer  in  meats, 
carrying  on  the  latter  business  for  many  years.  He 
removed  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  in  1864,  where  he 
breathed  his  last  ten  years  later;  his  widow  still 
survives. 

Emmet  Evans  passed  his  school  days  in  his  na- 
tive place,  attending  the  public  schools  and  the 
Geddes  High  School,  after  leaving  which  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  meat  business  until  the  re- 
moval to  Michigan.  He  was  still  in  his  teens 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  this  State,  and 
when  seventeen  years  old  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  father  in  butchering  and  the  sale  of  meats. 
The  partnership  continued  several  years,  when  the 
son  purchased  his  father's  interest,  after  which  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  wholesale  business,  dis- 
posing of  his  shops  and  embarking  in  the  present 
line.  Through  his  excellent  judgment  regarding 
meats  and  his  honorable  dealing,  he  has  built  up 
an  excellent  trade  and  an  honorable  reputation 
among  business  men. 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harry  Hague  in  this 
city,  m  1873,  the  rites  of  wedlock  were  celebrated 
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between  his  daughter,  Lara  A.,  and  Mr.  Emmet 
Evans.  The  intelligent  and  charming  bride  was 
born  in  England,  but  came  to  the  United  States  in 
her  girlhood.  She  presides  with  grace  over  the 
residence  which  she  and  her  husband  occupy  in  the 
east  part  of  the  city  near  the  corporation  limits. 
Mr.  Evans  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge,  No.  50, 
A.  F.  &A.  M.;  to  Jackson  Lodge  No.  4,  I.  O.  O.  F.; 
and  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  social,  friendly 
nature  and  benevolent  spirit  are  indicated  by  his 
connection  with  these  orders,  and  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  he  is  the  subject  of  much  friendly  re- 
gard. 


(jp^  AMUEL   CHAPEL,  A.  M.,  whose  portrait 
^^L    is  presented  on   the    opposite    page,    is   a 
111/  M  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  this 
"  county  and   the   youngest    of  his  father's 

family.  He  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  De- 
cember 10,  1833,  in  Sandstone  Township,  and  here 
his  lifelong  interests  have  centered.  He  i  s  the 
offspring  of  a  good  family,  being  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Caleb  M.  Chapel,  a  native  of  Salem,  Conn., 
and  who  was  born  February  11,1797.  The  pa- 
ternal grandparents  were  Chatiott  and  Sally  Chapel, 
who  were  natives  of  New  England.  The  Chapel 
family  is  of  French  origin,  the  name  being  origin- 
ally spelled  Chapelle,  and  after  the  settlement  of 
the  family  in  America  the  simpler  orthography  was 
adopted. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  reared  to  manhood 
in  his  native  State  and  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
H.  Comstock,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  six 
children.  Of  these  Samuel,  our  subject,  is  the  only 
survivor.  In  1829  the  family  emigrated  to  New 
York  State  and  for  three  years  were  residents  of 
Genesee  County.  In  1832  they  sought  Michigan 
Territory  and,  coming  to  this  county,  the  father 
purchased  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
comprising  the  west  half  of  the  east  half  and  the 
west  half  of  section  33,  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, sacuring  the  same  from  the  Government 
at  $1.25  per  acre.  The  patent  was  made  out  on 
parchment  and  signed  by  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son, the  Democratic  executive  who  officiated  as  his 


own  secretary.  This  relic  is  preserved  by  our  sub- 
ject as  one  of  the  heirlooms  from  which  he  would 
not  willingly  part. 

The  land  which  the  elder  Chapel  purchased  was 
part  wood  land  and  he  labored  for  many  years  in- 
dustriously in  the  building  up  of  a  homestead  and 
securing  a  competency  for  his  declining  years.  He 
accomplished  this  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner and  rested  from  his  earthly  labors  June  9,  1873. 
When  coming  here  he  had  with  him  just  enough 
money  to  pay  for  his  land  and  provide  himself  with 
the  implements  for  its  cultivation.  He  and  his  family 
endured  the  usual  hardships  of  life  on  the  frontier, 
and  they  were  about  the  first  settlers  who  remained 
residents  of  Sandstone  Township.  Caleb  Chapel 
became  prominent  in  the  community,  signalizing 
himself  as  a  liberal  and  public-spirited  citizen  and 
holding  many  of  the  local  offices.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  Whig  politically,  and  after  the  abandonment 
.of  the  old  party  cordially  endorsed  Republican 
principles.  He  served  as  Supervisor  for  several 
terms  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents.  Although  not  a  member  of  any 
church  organization  he  contributed  liberally  to  re- 
ligious enterprises,  was  public  spirited  and  in  favor 
of  everything  to  improve  the  county  and  elevate 
society.  After  occupying  other  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibilit}'  he  was  selected  to  represent  this 
county  in  the  State  Legislature,  sometime  in  the 
'50s,  and  in  this  as  in  all  other  positions  observed 
that  fidelity  to  duty  which  gained,  him  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  After  a 
well-spent  life  he  departed  hence  June  9,  1873. 
In  his  death  the  county  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
of  Mary  H.  Comstock;  she  was  born  in  Salem, 
Conn.,  to  Joshua  and  Mary  (Holmes)  Comstock. 
who  traced  their  ancestry  to  England.  The  fam- 
ily was  represented  in  America  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Three  of  the  children  born  to  this 
worthy  pair  are  living.  Mrs.  Chapel  departed  this 
life  at  Sandstone  March  5,  1864. 

Samuel  Chapel  until  twelve  years  oldattenled 
the  district  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  making 
good  use  of  his  time,  and  then  entered  Albion  Sem- 
inary where  he  was  a  student  for  two  school  years. 
From  this  institution  ]\$  went  to  Michigan  Central 
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College  at  Spring  Arbor  and  was  likewise  a  student 
of  that  institution  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time.  In  1853,  still  advancing  on  the  road  to 
knowledge,  he  repaired  to  Ann  Arbor  and  took  a 
literary  course  in  the  Michigan  State  University, 
from  which  four  years  later,  in  1857,  he  was  grad- 
uated with  honors.  In  the  meantime  he  also  com- 
pleted a  course  of  civil  engineering  in  the  university, 
intending  to  follow  this  profession  but  owing  to  the 
financial  depression  of  1857,  when  there  were  prac- 
tically no  railroads  being  built,  he  drifted  into  farm- 
ing which  he  has  followed  up  to  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  events 
in  the  life  of  our  subject  was  his  marriage,  which 
occurred  May  3,  1865,  the  bride  being  Miss  Amy 
A.  King,  a  native  of  this  county  and  the  daughter 
of  Jonathan  King,  one  of  its  earliest  settlers.  Of 
this  union  there  have  been  born  five  children,  four 
of  whom  are  living,  viz.,  Mary  E.  Samuel  R.,  Flor- 
ence B.  and  Robert  G.  Mrs.  Chapel  departed  this 
life  at  the  old  homestead  December  10,  1881.  Mr. 
Chapel  has  been  an  interested  eye  witness  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  county,  to  which 
he  came  when  Indians  were  numerous  and  likewise 
wild  animals.  He  represented  Sandstone  Township 
one  term  in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
has  held  other  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced  Democrat,  his  motto 
at  the  present  time  being  "Cleveland  and  free 
trade." 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Chapel  comprises  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  well-tilled  land,  the  same  that 
was  purchased  by  his  father  from  the  Government. 
This  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  make  it  of  great 
value  to  its  present  proprietor  who  has  added  to  it 
from  year  to  year  by  the  various  improvements 
naturally  suggested  to  the  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive farmer.  Mr.  Chapel  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association  since  its  organiza- 
tion and  is  now  its  Vice-President.  He  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity  at  Parma,  the  Temple  de- 
gree at  Jackson,  and  has  held  all  the  important  of- 
fices of  his  lodge.  Only  one  name  stands  between 
him  and  that  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  that  is  the  name 
of  his  venerable  father,  attached  to  the  deed  given 
of  this  farm  which  possesses  for  him  a  far  more 
than    moneyed  value.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 


will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Chapel  family 
for  years  to  come.  It  has  never  been  incumbered 
by  indebtedness.  Mr.  Chapel  has  continued  his 
residence  upon  the  ground  where  he  was  born  with- 
out the  exception  of  a  single  day  since  he  first 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  light.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
1876,  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater,  and  there  was 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  an  honor 
which  he  has  justly  earned  and  which  was  accorded 
him  most  cheerfully  by  the  university  where  he  had 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  its  most  faithful 
and  intelligent  students. 


^  HARLES  L.  BANISTER,  the  owner  and  oc- 
cupant of  an  excellent  farm  on  section  16, 
Tompkins  Township,  made  his  financial 
start  in  life  by  breaking  new  ground  with  ox-teams 
wiien  this  section  was  comparatively  new.  In  seven 
years  he  broke  more  than  eight  hundred  acres  in 
addition  to  his  own  land.  His  estate  comprises  the 
seventy-two  acres  on  which  he  began  housekeeping 
and  where  he  now  lives,  and  twenty-five  acres  on 
section  9  of  the  same  township.  All  is  well  im- 
proved and  forms  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
home  and  place  of  business. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  born  in  New 
York,  January  29,  1828,  and  was  about  four  vears 
old  when  his  parents,  Asil  and  Lovina  (Lunnon) 
Banister,  came  to  Michigan,  settling  in  the  woods 
in  what  is  now  Fairfield  Township,  Lenawee  Count}'. 
They  built  a  cabin  that  was  five  miles  from  the 
nearest  neighbor  and  began  to  hew  out  a  home  from 
the  wilderness.  Indians  were  numerous  and  so  also 
were  wild  animals  of  various  kinds,  including 
wrolves,  bears,  deer  and  turkeys,  the  last  three  of 
which  furnished  their  table  with  its  chief  supply  of 
meat.  The  nearest  mill  was  at  Ypsilanti,  where 
wheat  was  hauled  by  ox-teams  through  a  forest,  the 
road  being  marked  by  blazed  trees.  After  nine 
years  spent  upon  the  land  in  Lenawee  County,  Asil 
Banister  removed  to  this  county,  buying  a  part  of 
the  school  section  16  in  Tompkins  Township,  where 
he  made  a  good  farm  in  the  midst  of  the  timber. 
There  his  wife  died  leaving  nine  children  of  wiiom 
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the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  third.  While  visit- 
ing a  son  near  Detroit  the  father  was  stricken  by 
death.     He  bad  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  first  school  which  Charles  L.  Banister  at- 
tended was  in  a  little  log  building  in  Lenawee 
County,  and  a  similar  structure  was  the  temple  of 
learning  in  which  he  studied  after  the  family  came 
to  this  county.  His  educational  advantages  were 
necessarily  somewhat  meager,  but  in  common  with 
his  associates  he  made  the  best  use  possible  of  the 
opportunities  he  had.  He  was  married  in  this 
county  to  Miss  Margaret  Fenton,  a  native  of  New 
York  who  has  resided  in  this  State  since  1858..  The 
union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  eight  children, 
named  respectively,  William,  Alexander,  Maggie, 
Anna,  John,  Frank,  Mariette  and  Hattie.  All  are 
living  except  Maggie. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Banister  were  Peter  and 
Grace  Ann  (McWilliams)  Fenton.  The  father 
died  in  the  Empire  State  and  the  mother  with  her 
family  of  four  children,  came  to  Michigan  in  May, 
1858,  dying  here  some  years  later. 

Mr.  Banister  is  a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  In- 
dustry. His  life  has  exhibited  the  qualities  of 
sturdy  manhood  which  are  so  frequently  developed 
amid  pioneer  scenes  and  his  good  qualities  are  ap- 
preciated by  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
while  his  worthy  wife  is  regarded  with  respect  for 
her  housewifely  energy  and  skill,  and  her  kindly 
nature. 


OHN  NICHOLSON.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive homes  of  this  county,  both  in  ils 
external  surroundings  and  in  the  home  life 
under  its  roof,  is  that  located  on  section  14, 
Parma  Township,  and  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
gentleman  above  named.  The  estate  includes  the 
original  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  purchased 
by  his  father  from  the  Government  in  1836,  and 
eighty  acres  additional,  which  has  been  added  to 
the  homestead  by  himself.  The  owner  of  this  fine 
property  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  progressive 
ideas,  a  practical  and  successful  agriculturist,  and 
one  who  in  every  department  of  life  fulfills  the 
duty  that  lies  before  him  in  a  creditable  manner. 


Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  native  of  this  county,  having 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  November  13,  1841, 
on  the  farm  he  still  calls  his  home.  His  early  years 
were  spent  in  the  manner  common  to  the  children 
of  all  early  scttlers»in  an  attendance  at  school  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year,  and  in  various  labors  nec- 
essary to  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  the  estate. 
Although  the  school  privileges  were  meager  com- 
pared with  those  now  received  by  the  children  in 
the  county,  he  made  the  best  use  of  those  he  had, 
adding  largely  by  his  own  efforts  to  the  instruction 
which  he  had  received.  His  farm  is  furnished  with 
a  complete  line  of  most  excellent  farm  buildings 
and  a  splendid  residence  that  is  presided  over  by  a 
lady  of  housewifely  skill  and  many  estimable  trait? 
of  character. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Miss  Mary 
A.  Davis  was  celebrated  January  23,  1867,  and  has 
been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  three  children.  Caro- 
line, the  only  daughter,  is  now  the  wife  of  II.  Z. 
Allen  of  Parma  Township;  Charles  H.  lives  in  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  William  C.  remains  with  his  parents. 
Mrs.  Nicholson  is  the  daughter  of  B.  S.  and  Caro- 
line Davis,  early  settlers  of  Parma  Township,  and 
natives  of  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  She  was  born  in 
Parma  Township,  March  25,  1842,  being  one  of 
eight  children.  Three  others  yet  survive,  namely: 
George  Davis  of  Tompkins  Township;  Charles  of 
Parma  Township;  Andrew  Romondo  of  Albion. 
The  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  are:  Benjamin 
W.,  Frances,  Joseph  and  Helen.  Joseph  gave  his 
life  for  his  country,  dying  about  the  close  of  the 
war;  Charles  also  served  in  the  Union  army. 

For  a  short  time  after  becoming  a  resident  of 
this  county  Mrs.  Nicholson's  father  resided  in  Con- 
cord Township,  but  he  then  settled  in  the  woods  on 
section  20,  Parma  Township.  He  is  a  shoemaker 
but  he  had  his  farm  developed  and  the  family  lived 
upon  it,  the  sons  clearing  and  working  it  princi- 
pally. Mrs.  Davis,  who  died  December  16,  1861, 
belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr. 
Davis  is  well-known  throughout  this  county.  His 
present  home  is  at  Albion  and  he  has  now  reached 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  He  belongs  to 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  and  the 
Masonic  fraternity  at  Albion. 

Mr,  Nicholson  is  now  serving  as  Moderator  of 
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School  District  No.  6,  having  been  School  Treas- 
urer six  years.  He  has  also  been  Township  Drain 
Commissioner  one  year  and  Highway  Commissioner 
five  years.  He  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  Lodge  at  Albion,  is  actively  in- 
terested in  social  matters  and  ranks  among  the 
representativ3  citizens  of  the  locality.  His  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
she  also  is  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 


ARQUIS  D.  CRAWFORD.  There  have 
grown  up  amid  the  pioneer  scenes  of  this 
county,  some  of  its  most  substantial  and 
reliable  men.  Many  of  them  were  born 
upon  its  soil  in  its  primitive  days,  among  whom 
was  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  first  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  light  at  his  father's  old  homestead  in 
this  township,  July  26,  1848.  He  practically  grew 
up  with  the  country,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a 
good  farm  on  section  13,  to  which  he  has  given  his 
best  efforts  for  many  years,  which  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  Although  only  forty- two 
years  old,  he  is  well-to-do,  with  a  competency  for 
his  declining  years. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Zeba  and  Asen- 
ath  (Crouch)  Crawford,  natives  of  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.  Zeba  Crawford  came  to  this  county  about 
1835-36,  sojourned  in  Sandstone  Township  one 
year,  than  returned  on  foot  to  the  Empire  State, 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  He  made  the  last 
eighty  miles  without  resting  more  than  to  partake 
of  his  lunch.  From  this  it  may  readily  be  guessed 
that  he  was  a  man  of  iron  constitution,  and  great 
endurance,  as  well  as  resolution. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  grew  up  on  the  home- 
stead amid  early  surroundings  similar  to  those  of 
the  neighboring  farmer's  sons  who  lived  at  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other,  as  the  country  even 
at  that  time  was  not  very  thickly  settled.  He  at- 
tended the  primitive  schools,  enjoying  advantages 
far  inferior  to  the  young  men  of  the  present  day, 
even  in  the  country  districts.  He  made  good  use 
of  the  books  and  newspapers  which  fell  into  his 
hands  during  his  youth,  becoming  wejl-ipformed 


upon  events  of  general  interest,  and  quite  early  in 
life  began  to  lay  his  plans  for.  the  future.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a 
home  of  his  own,  and  he  was  according^  married 
October  31,  1872,  to  Miss  Emeline  Moe. 

Mrs.  Crawford  was  born  March  8,  1852,  in  Sand- 
stone Township,  this  county,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Caroline  (Perry)  Moe,  who  wTere 
among  its  earliest  pioneers,  and  of  whom  further 
mention  is  made  in  the  biography  of  Hiram  S. 
Moe,  on  another  page  in  this  volume.  The  newly 
wedded  pair  commenced  the  journey  of  life  to- 
gether under  somewhat  more  favorable  auspices 
than  did  their  parents  before  them,  and  have  since 
been  reasonably  prospered.  Two  children  have 
blessed  their  union:  Waiter  Z.,  born  October  18, 
1874,  and  Lena  B.,  January  31,  1881.  In  politics 
Mr.  Crawford  votes  the  straight  Republican  ticket. 
He  has  served  acceptably  on  the  School  Board  of 
his  district,  and  uniformly  gives  his  support  to  the 
enterprises  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  His  farm  comprises  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  acres,  and  the  homestead  with  its  sur- 
roundings reflects  credit  upon  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of  the  proprietor.  In  a  work  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  best  elements  of  Jackson  County, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Crawford  should  be  given  due 
prominence. 

To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Crawford  there  were  born 
three  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  living — her- 
self and  sister  Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles  Green  of 
Kent  County.  Rhoda  A.  died  when  seven  years 
old,  and  Mr.  Moe  departed  this  life  at  the  home- 
stead, February  23,  1866.  The  mother  survived 
her  husband  ten  years,  dying  in  July,  1876.  The 
farm  upon  which  her  father  first  settled  is  now 
owned  by  E.  F.  Pierce. 

_*_^_ ^ 


OHN  HEYDLAUFF.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  thrifty 
German  element  of  this  county,  who  have 
borne  such  an  important  part  in  its  growth 
and  development.  The  sons  of  the  Fatherland 
throughout  the  Northwest,  as  in  nearly  all  portions 
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of  America,  hnve  signalized  themselves  as  among 
the  best  elements  of  its  population.  The  subject 
of  this  notice  is  one  remove  from  the  land  of  Ii is 
ancestors,  being  a  native  of  Herkimer  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  born  February  27,  1835.  His 
parents,  Martin  and  Elizabeth  Heydlauff,  were 
natives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  Germany. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  emigrated  to  America 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  and  settled  first  in  Herki- 
mer County,  N.  Y.  Soon  afterward,  however, 
they  sought  the  Far  West,  coming  to  Washtenaw 
County,  this  State,  and  lived  there  five  years.  In 
1842  they  changed  their  residence  to  Waterloo 
Township,  this  county,  where  the  father  engaged  in 
farming,  and  where  both  parents  spent  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives.  Martin  Heydlauff  departed 
hence  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  The 
wife  and  mother  survived  until  1885,  dying  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  The  five  chil- 
dren born  to  them  were  named  respectively: 
Andrew,  John,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Frank.  All 
of  these  are  living  and  residents  of  Michigan. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  second  child 
of  his  parents,  and  spent  the  first  nine  years  of  his 
life  in  his  native  State.  He  accompanied  the  fam- 
ily in  their  subsequent  removals,  acquired  his  edu 
cation  in  the  common  school,  and  chose  farming 
for  his  life  vocation.  In  1868  he  settled  upon  his 
present  farm,  this  comprising  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  and  one-half  acres  of  some  of  the 
choicest  farming  land  in  Waterloo  Township,  and 
fineljr  located  on  sections  26,  27  and  28.  Upon  it 
has  been  erected  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  Adjacent  are  the  barns  and 
other  necessary  outbuildings,  all  in  keeping  with 
the  acknowledged  enterprise  of  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  Heydlauff  avails  himself  of  the  latest-improved 
machinery  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  and  keeps 
himself  posted  upon  all  matters  pertaining  thereto. 
The  consequence  is  his  fields  yield  abundantly  the 
richest  crops  of  Michigan,  and  he  has  thus  be- 
come financially  independent.  A  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  he  is  looked  up  to  in 
his  community,  and  he  is  self-made  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  having  begun  life  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  climbing  up  to  his 
present   position   solely   by  hard   work  and    good 


management.  All  the  improvements  which  we 
behold  to-day  upon  his  farm,  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  present  proprietor,  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  labored  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  him. 

The  15th  of  April,  1860,  was  made  an  interest- 
ing day  in  the  life  of  our  subject  b}^  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Christina,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Mary  (Hincemann)  Reithmiller,  of  Waterloo  Town- 
ship. This  lady  was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Ger- 
many, November  23,  1842,  and  came  with  her 
parents  to  America,  settling  at  once  in  Waterloo 
Township  among  its  earliest  pioneers,  and  where 
they  continued  to  make  their  home  until  death. 
Of  this  union  there  have  been  born  seven  children, 
namely :  Emanuel,  Paulina  M.,  Lydia  C,  Samuel 
M.,  Sarah  A.,  Lewis  H.  and  August.  Samuel  M. 
died  in  March,  1867,  when  six  months  old.  Mr. 
Heydlauff  upon  becoming  a  voting  citizen  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Democratic  pa,rty,  and  has 
held  some  of  the  minor  offices.  He  has  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  homes  in  the  township,  and  occupies 
no  secondary  position  among  an  enterprising  and 
intelligent  people. 


-** 
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PHRAIM  REED.  This  gentleman  is  num- 
bered among  the  pioneers,  having  begun  his 
iy—<j)  residence  in  Michigan  in  1837,  and  in  this 
county  in  1847.  Coming  here  he  bought  and  set- 
tled upon  a  tract  of  land  on  section  7,  Parma 
Township,  his  first  dwelling  being  a  log  cabin  16x22 
feet  in  dimensions,  in  which  he  lived  about  twenty 
3^ears.  He  then  began  the  erection  of  his  present 
comfortable  and  commodious  home,which  was  com- 
pleted in  1867,  and  entered  by  the  family  November 
28,  of  that  year,  which  was  the  fiftieth  birthday 
of  the  owner.  His  home  was  made  in  the  woods, 
where  wild  turkeys,  deer  and  bears  were  numerous, 
and  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres  which  com- 
prises his  estate  have  been  cleared  by  him  from  the 
stump.  He  and  his  wife  have  experienced  the 
usual  hardships    that   pioneers   endure,    but   have 
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lived  to  see  their  efforts  crowned  with  success  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  valuable  piece  of  property  and 
its  thorough  improvement,  and  to  enjoy  many 
comforts. 

When  Mr.  Reed  reached  this  county  he  had  but 
little  means,  and  for  the  first  twenty  two  months  of 
his  residence  here  he  worked  for  others,  receiving 
$12  per  month  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  the 
second  season  getting  $12.50,  and  during  the  win- 
ter but  $10.  He  saved  within  $20  dollars  of  enough 
monej^  to  pay  for  his  first  forty  acres  of  land,  and 
worked  with  a  will,  gradually  adding  to  the  acreage. 
For  several  seasons  he  broke  land  for  other  settlers, 
the  large  plow  being  drawn  by  from  four  to  seven 
yoke  of  oxen.  "The  little  old  log  cabin"  is  still 
pn  served  on  the  place  as  a  relic  of  pioneer  days. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  having 
been  born  in  Clinton  County,  November  28,  1817. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  English,  and  emigrated 
to  Connecticut  at  an  early  day,  in  that  State  his 
father,  Ephraim  Reed,  having  been  born.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  his 
home  being  in  New  York,  where  Sarah  Hayes,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Ephraim  Reed,  was  born.  They 
lived  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  from  1799  until 
1826,  when  they  changed  their  residence  to  Frank- 
lin  County,  where  our  subject  was  reared  amid  the 
pioneer  surroundings  in  which  his  father  had  set- 
tled. He  received  but  a  common-school  education, 
but  by  reading  and  observation  has  been  enabled 
to  keep  up  with  the  generality  of  humanity  in  intel- 
gence  and  knowledge.  The  first  few  years  of  his  life 
in  Michigan  were  spent  in  Calhoun  County,  his 
later  efforts  having  been  already  noted.  He  is  the 
sixth  of  eleven  children  born  to  his  parents. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Reed  was  in  her  girlhood  Miss 
Lydia  A.  Peabody.  She  was  born  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1827,  her  paternal  an- 
cestors being  English,  and  those  in  the  maternal 
line  supposed  to  be  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  Her 
parents,  Daniel  and  Janet  (Patterson)  Peabody, 
were  natives  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire, 
respectively.  In  her  native  State  she  remained 
until  her  fifteenth  year,  when  her  parents  removed 
to  Michigan,  settling  in  Eckford  Township,  Cal- 
houn County.  There  the  mother  died,  her  father 
breathing  his  last  in  Iowa.     Her  marriage  was  cele- 


brated at  her  home  May  6,  1847,  since  which  time 
she  has  been  her  husband's  best  counselor  and  most 
encouraging  friend. 

The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  comprises 
seven  sons  and  daughters.  Casper  is  now  living  in 
Calhoun  County;  Rebecca  is  the  wife  of  Miles 
Pearson,  of  Eaton  County;  Esther  is  the  widow  of 
R.  L.  Everett,  of  Parma  Township,  this  county; 
Helen  lives  in  Kalamazoo;  the  home  of  Andrew  is 
in  Knoxville,  Term.;  Satirah  is  the  wife  of  I.  O. 
Walker,  of  Coles  County,  111.;  Alva  also  lives  in 
the  Prairie  State. 

Mr.  Reed  has  been  solicited  to  serve  in  impor- 
tant local  offices  to  which  he  has  been  elected,  but 
would  never  qualify  for  them,  preferring  the  quiet- 
ude of  his  own  fireside.  The  only  public  position 
in  which  he  would  serve  has  been  that  of  a  School 
Director,  and  for  many  years  he  has  held  that  posi- 
tion. He  has  always  been  a  supporter  of  churches, 
schools,  and  other  elevating  influences,  and  is  an 
excellent  representative  of  good  citizenship  and 
upright  manhood.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 
Both  himself  and  wife  are  well-known  throughout 
their  locality,  where  they  have  many  friends  and 
are  looked  upon  as  leading  citizens. 


//f^ EORGE  SCHWAB.  There  is  usually  a 
period  in  all  men's  lives  to.  which  they  look 
back  with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction, 
and  that  in  which  Mr.  Schwab  justly  takes  pride 
was  the  time  which  he  spent  as  a  Union  soldier 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  peace- 
able members  of  the  community  of  Parma  Town- 
ship where  he  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of 
well-developed  land  on  section  35.  He  was  born 
September  10,  1842,  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y., 
and  is  the  son  of  Christopher  and  Clarissa  (Halleck) 
Schwab,  the  latter  of  whom  died  about  1882. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  of  German  birth 
and  ancestry  and  a  native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia whence  he  emigrated  to  America  when  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  On  reaching  this 
country  he  settled  near  the  infant  town  of  Darien, 
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where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  weaver  until  re- 
tiring from  the  active  labois  of  life.  He  is  living 
and  is  about  eighty  years  of  age.  He  still  makes 
his  home  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  There  George 
was  reared  to  manhood  on  a  farm  and  acquired 
his  education  in  the  common  schools.  He  was 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  and  on  the  17th  of  February,  1863,  enlisted 
as  a  Union  soldier  in  Company  F,  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  New  York  Infantry.  Going  to  the  front 
with  his  comrades,  he  participated  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bud  Run,  was  at  the  seige  of  Petersburg 
and  fought  at  Rapahaunock  Station,  Gettysburg 
and  in  various  other  minor  engagements  and  skirm 
ishes.  He  was  captured  by  the  rebels  at  Bull  Run 
but  was  exchanged  within  a  week  and  re- 
joined his  regiment.  At  Petersburg  he  was  again 
captured,  August  19,  1864,  on  theWeldon  Rail- 
road, and  was  taken  to  Libby  Prison  where  he 
was  robbed  of  all  of  his  effects  by  the  rebel  au- 
thorities under  various  pretexts,  and  the  follow- 
ing week  was  taken  to  Belle  Isle,  where  he 
was  detained  two  months.  Thence  he  was  conveyed 
to  Salisbury,  N.  C,  where  he  was  confined  over 
three  months.  In  all  he  was  about  six  and  one- 
half  months  the  prisoner  of  the  Confederates. 

When  Mr.  Schwab  entered  the  prison  at  Salis- 
bury it  contained  about  nine  thousand  unfortunates 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  were 
starved  and  buried  during  his  continuance  there, 
at  one  time  being  carried  out  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
per  day.  He  was  finally  exchanged  and  struck  the 
Union  Lines  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  whence  he  went 
to  Annapolis,  Md.  There  he  was  taken  ill  with  ty- 
phoid fever  and  was  confined  in  the  hospital  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.  He  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge July  19,  1865,  and  remained  a  resident  of 
his  native  county  until  1874.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  married  February  14,  1867,  to  Miss  Viola  E. 
Shepard.  This  lady  like  her  husband  was  a  native 
of  Genesee  County,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  two  children— Bertie  and  Grant.  The  mother 
of  these  died  at  her  home  in  Parma  Township,  this 
county,  October  30,  1875. 

Mr.  Schwab  contracted  a  second  marriage  April 


26,  1877,  with  Miss  Hattie  A.,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Spencer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
came  to  this  county  during  the  pioneer  days  and 
the  father  spent  his  last  days  in  Rives  Township. 
The  mother  is  still  living.  By  this  union  our  sub- 
ject is  the  father  of  one  child,  a  son,  Stewart. 

In  1874,  leaving  his  native  State  Mr.  Schwab 
came  to  this  county  and  settled  on  his  present 
farm.  This  is  a  choice  tract  of  land,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  in  extent,  which  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  present  proprietor  has  been  brought 
to  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  There  had  been 
little  improvement  made  in  its  original  condition 
when  he  assumed  ownership  and  its  appearance  to- 
day indicates  to  what  good  purpose  he  has  labored 
and  with  what  good  judgment  his  capital  has  been 
disbursed.  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  self-made  man  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  having  started  in  life 
dependent  upon  his  own  resources  and  worked  his 
way  upward  to  an  enviable  position,  socially  and 
financially. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwab  are  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Parma,  in  which  our  subject  officiates  as  Trustee. 
He  is  a  sound  Republican,  politically,  and  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  holding  the 
office  of  Commander  of  Levant  Rhine's  Post,  No. 
374,  at  Parma.  He  is  in  favor  of  everything  to 
improve  the  county  and  elevate  societ}^  and  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  men  within  its  limits. 


/>?^EORGE  B.  HALL.  This  name  represents 
that  of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Jack- 
son County  who  may  usually  be  found  at 
his  well-regulated  homestead  on  section  7.  He  is 
a  man  of  large  experience  and  close  observation  of 
men  and  things,  and  as  a  citizen  he  has  acquitted 
himself  with  credit  and  honor.  He  came  to  the 
young  State  of  Michigan  in  1838  and  first  located 
on  section  30,  Parma  Township,  where  he  resided 
with  his  parents  a  year  and  a  half,  then  starting 
out  for  himself,  he  was  occupied  four  years  in 
breaking  prairie,  using  from  three  to  six  yoke  of 
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oxen.  He  had  received  a  very  good  education, 
completing  bis  studies  by  attendance  one  term  at 
Albion  Seminary  and  was  thus  practically  well- 
fitted  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  young  men  of  that  period  were 
industrious  and  self  reliant  and  young  Hall  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  October  24, 
1824,  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  and  is  the  son  of 
George  and  Lucy  (Garrett)  Hall,  whose  family 
consisted  of  nine  children.  The  parents  were 
both  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  spent  their 
last  years  in  Michigan.  George  B.  when  ready  to 
establish  a  home  of  his  own  was  married  December 
22,  1848,  to  Miss  Rachel  Fowler.  This  lady  was 
born  August  12,  1827.  in  New  York  and  was  a 
daughterof  Edwin  and  Hannah  (Thomkins)  Fowler, 
who  at  that  time  were  residents  of  Calhoun  County. 
Ten  children  were  born  of  this  union,  of  whom  the 
following  are  living:  Frank,  Edward,  Flora,  Effie, 
the  wife  of  Oscar  Childs,  and  Emma.  The  deceased 
were  George,  Mamie,  William,  Charles  and  Mary. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  commenced  their  wedded  life 
together  in  Albion  and  in  1853  removed  to  the 
place  which  has  since  remained  their  home.  Mr. 
Hall  is  the  owner  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  acres  of  land,  the  most  of  which  is  under  good 
cultivation.  Much  of  this  has  been  cleared  by  his 
own  hands  and  the  improvements  upon  it  are  all 
the  result  of  his  own  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment. He  has  witnessed  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  his  adopted  county  with  the  warm  interest 
felt  only  by  the  true  citizen  and  has  contributed  as 
he  was  able  to  the  general  good  of  the  community. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  sound  Democrat. 

Mrs.  Rachel  (Fowler)  Hall  after  remaining  the 
devoted  companion  of  her  husband  for  a  period  of 
over  forty-one  years,  departed  this  life  at  the  home- 
stead December  2S,  1889.  She  had  been  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  faithful 
friend,  and  was  not  only  mourned  by  her  imme- 
diate family  but  the  entire  community.  Mr.  Hall 
in  1851,  seized  with  an  attack  of  the  California 
gold  fever,  started  for  the  Pacific  Slope  and  walked 
about  three-fourths  of  the  distance  across  the 
plains.  Settling  in  Eldorado  County,  he  for  nearly 
two  years   followed    blacksmithing   which   he   had 


learned  in  his  youth  and  at  which  he  has  worked 
altogether  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  operated  a  shop  on  his  own  farm 
which  institution  proved  a  great  convenience  for 
his  neighbors.  He  may  be  properly  termed  a  self- 
made  man,  as  he  commenced  in  life  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  has  made  for  himself  a  good  record. 


«— **^**- 
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RUDOLPH  WORCH,  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Volksfreund,  at  Jackson,  occupies  a  lead- 
c4i  w  ing  place  among  the  German  journalists  of 
V  the  West.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  June  10,  1846,  and  is  the  son  of  Muj. 
Christian  Worch,  who,  after  coming  to  the  United 
States,  served  as  Captain  and  Major  in  the  Sixty- 
eighth  New  York  Volunteers,  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  youth  of  six- 
teen years  when  coming  to  America,  and  while 
with  his  father,  who  assumed  command  of  a  body 
of  troops  at  Luray,  Va.,  was  taken  ill  and  placed  in 
a  farm  house.  Upon  this  a  sudden  attack  was 
made  by  the  rebels,  and  Maj.  Worch  was  obliged 
to  retreat  with  his  command,  leaving  his  son  Ru- 
dolph, who  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  taken 
to  Winchester.  He  made  his  escape  some  ten  weeks 
afterward,  and  after  teaching  school  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was- appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  mili- 
tary department  of  the  post-office  at  Washington, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Worch  on  the  staff  of  the  Ger- 
man Correspondent,  a  daily  paper  of  Baltimore, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  1869.  He  then  es- 
tablished the  Maryland  Staats  Zeitung,  which  he 
conducted  nine  months,  and  then,  it  not  being  suc- 
cessful financially,  he  sold  the  plant  and  assumed 
the  position  of  editor  with  the  Daily  Cincinnati 
Volksblatt.  under  Frederick  Hassaurek.  There  he 
remained  until  1871,  when  he  was  proffered  the 
editorship  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Volksfreund. 
This  was  a  weekly  paper,  and  Mr.  Worch,  subse- 
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quently  purchasing  it,  changed  it  to  a  daily.  He 
remained  in  Ft.  Wayne  until  1877,  then  selling 
out  the  daily  and  job  office,  retained  only  the 
weekly,  bringing  it  to  Jackson,  where  he  has  since 
conducted  it  successfully. 

The  Volksfrsund  is  an  eight-page,  six-column 
quarto,  Democratic  in  politics,  and  enjoys  a  circu- 
lation of  twenty- four  hundred.  Mr.  Worch  is 
prominent  in  local  affairs,  but  never  held  a  politi- 
cal office,  his  tastes  inclining  him  more  to  the  social 
circle  and  literature.  He  has  been  a  contributor  of 
poems  of  no  mean  order  to  the  various  periodicals 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  of  the  United  States,  also  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  city  cemetery,  and 
has  held  positions  of  responsibility  in  various  so- 
cieties. He  maintains  the  modest  and  courteous 
bearing  which  are  the  sure  passports  to  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  a  community. 

Mr.  Worch  was  married  March  2,  1869,  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  Miss  Mathilda,  daughter  of  Charles 
F.  Lehman,  a  frescoe  painter  by  trade,  and  an  ex- 
pert in  his  calling.  Of  this  union  there  have  been 
born  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living — 
Carl  C,  foreman  of  his  father's  printing-office; 
Louis  A.,  the  chief  clerk  of  his  father,  and  Isa- 
bella A.  Henrietta  II.,  the  third  child,  died,  De- 
cember 15,  1886,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
The  family  attend  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  oc- 
cupy a  high  position,  socially. 


c^^TIOMAS  CUFF.  Among  those  worthy  pio- 
neers whose  hands  are  folded  and  their 
labors  done,  may  be  properly  mentioned 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  who,  after  a  well-spent 
life,  departed  from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  labors 
at  his  home  in  Sandstone  Township,  December  5, 
1884.  He  was  born  August  12,  1811,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  was  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Marga- 
ret Cuff,  who  were  likewise  natives  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about 
1818.     For  some   reason  Thomas  did  not  accom- 


pany them,  but  two  years  later,  when  a  lad  of  nine, 
came  with  his  uncle  and  joined  his  parents  in  Can- 
ada. They  lived  thereafter  about  one  year  at  the 
cit\7  of  Quebec,  then  removed  to  Middlebury,  Vt., 
where  Thomas  was  reared  to  man's  estate.  He  was 
given  very  good  advantages,  acquiring  a  common- 
school  education  in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  and 
being  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent,  became  a 
well-informed  man.  He  was  industrious  and  fru- 
gal, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  took  the  first 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  home  of  his  own 
by  being  married,  September  9,  1832,  to  Miss 
Clarissa  Frost. 

Mrs.  Cuff  was  born  February  4,  1810,  in  Addi- 
son County,  Vt.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Clarissa  (Hulburt)  Frost,  who  were  natives 
respectively  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  Frost  family  was  of  Scotch  origin,  and  was 
first  represented  in  America  by  three  brothers,  who 
came  over  in  the  "Mayflower,'"'  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  settled  in  New  England.  The 
paternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Cuff  was  Elisha  Hul- 
burt, who  did  good  service  on  the  side  of  the 
Colonists  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  safely 
braving  the  dangers  of  shot  and  shell,  the  old  hero 
came  to  his  death  by  drowning  in  Middlebury 
Creek,  Vt.  Frederick  Hulburt  and  his  brother 
William  were  drafted  into  the  army  during  the 
War  of  1812,  but  were  not  compelled  to  go. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuff  spent  the  first  years  of  their 
wedded  life  in  Vermont,  and  from  there  in  1838 
emigrated  to  Michigan,  and  settled  among  the  pio- 
neers of  this  count}7.  Mr.  Cuff  for  the  first  year 
was  employed  as  a  guard  at  the  State  Prison  in 
Jackson,  and  later  he  assisted  in  getting  out  the 
tamarack  poles  and  driving  them  into  the  ground 
around  the  prison  to  make  it  more  secure  against 
the  escape  of  criminals.  Later,  for  probably  three 
years,  he  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad,  completing  the  track  from  the 
Blackmail  Township  line  one  mile  west. 

In  the  fall  of  1838  Mr.  Cuff  sent  for  his  wifeand 
family ,  who  started  for  Michigan  in  October,  and 
arrived  in  December  following,  he  meeting  them 
at  Buffalo.  Soon  afterward  he  purchased  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land  on  section  27,  Sanl- 
stone    Township,   from    one    Capt.    Chester    Wall. 
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They  did  not  settle  upon  this,  however,  until  about 
1844,  after  which  Mr.  Cuff  purchased  twenty  acres 
additional  from  the  Government,  this  being  ad- 
joining. Their  first  dwelling  was  a  log  house, 
25x30  feet  in  dimensions,  in  which  they  lived  a 
short  time,  and  then  put  up  the  frame  dwelling 
now  occupied  by  their  son,  Thomas  F. 

Upon  this  land,  when  Mr.  Cuff  took  possession, 
there  were  practically  no  improvements,  and  the 
country  around  was  mostly  in  its  original  wild  con- 
dition, much  as  the  Indians  had  left  it.  Mr.  Cuff 
had  very  little  means,  and  the  family  endured  the 
usual  hardships  and  privations  incident  to  life  on 
the  frontier.  Years  of  persevering  industry,  how- 
ever, worked  a  vast  change  in  his  circumstances, 
and  in  due  time  he  received  the  reward  of  his 
labors.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
He  had  made  for  himself  the  record  of  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  citizen,  had  served  as  Road  Commis- 
sioner and  in  other  positions  of  trust.  Political!}7, 
he  was  a  Democrat,  and  religiously,  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  left  an  estate  including 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  improved 
with  good  buildings,  besides  valuable  personal 
property.  Mrs.  Cuff  is  still  living,  making  her 
home  with  her  son,  Norman  J.,  and  is  a  lady  res- 
pected by  all  who  know  her.  She  differed  some- 
what from  her  husband  in  her  religious  views, 
being  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Sandstone.  The  portraits  of  these  worthy  pioneers 
occupy  another  page  in  this  volume. 

There  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuff  a  family 
of  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living — Daniel 
is  a  resident  of  Gratiot  County;  Norman  J.  occu- 
pies the  home  farm:  Emily  is  the  wife  of  Giles 
Mattison,  of  Sandstone  Township;  Clara  married 
Alexander  Brown,  and  lives  in  Jackson  City;  Jane, 
Mrs.  Rome,  is  a  widow  and  a  resident  of  Jackson ; 
Belle  is  the  wife  of  Dwight  Stringham,  of  this 
count}  ;. Lizzie  married  Perry  Stringham, and  lives 
in  Sandstone  Township;  Thomas  is  likewise  a  resi- 
dent of  this  township. 

Norman  J.  Cuff  was  born  in  Rutland  County, 
Vt.,  January  16,  1838,  and  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  this  county  when  an  infant.  He  has 
thus   grown   up  with   the  country,    and    possesses 


many  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  success  of  his  honored  father.  He  acquired 
a  practical  education  in  the  common  school,  and 
was  married,  December  3,  1876,  to  Miss  Libby 
Shorter.  Of  this  union  there  have  been  born  two 
children,  only  one  of  whom  is  living.  Mrs.  Nor- 
man J.  Cuff  departed  this  life  at  their  home,  July 
14,  1886. 

]t_  ENRY  LOVE  WELL.     The    name    of    this 
||f)|)  honored  pioneer  of  Parma  Township  will  be 
held  in  remembrance  for  many    years    to 

ijjgg)  come.  He  is  now  numbered  among  those 
whose  hands  are  folded  and  whose  labors  are 
done  and  he  made  for  himself  a  good  record  as  a 
father,  husband,  citizen  and  friend.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  NewYork  State  and  departed  this  life 
at  his  homestead  in  Parma  Township. 

Born  in  the  latter  part  of  1700, Mr.  Love  well  about 
1804  removed  with  his  parents  to  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.  where  he  developed  into  manhood  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Polly  Houseman.  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  George  Houseman.  The  Love  well 
family  is  of  English  ancestry  and  the  father  of 
Henry  was  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
whence  he  came  to  America  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War  as  a  soldier  of  King  George's  army,  much 
against  his  will,  being  pressed  into  the  service  to 
fight  against  the  Colonists.  He  soon  perceived  the 
justice  of  the  lattefs  cause  and  as  soon  as  possible 
deserted  the  ranks  of  the  British  and  went  over 
into  the  American  army. 

To  the  parents  of  our  subject  there  was  born  a 
family  of  seven  children,  four  of  whom  lived  to 
mature  years,  viz:  Lorinda,  Mrs.  Graham,  of 
Traverse  County,  Minn.;  Julia  A.  and  Prudence, 
residents  of  Parma  Township,  this  county,  and 
Henry,  our  subject.  The  family  came  to  Michigan 
about  1837  and.  settled  in  the  woods  of  Parma 
Township,  the  father  purchasing  from  the  Govern- 
ment eighty  acres  of  land  on  section  17.  He  first 
put  up  a  log  cabin  which  the  family  occupied  for  a 
number  of  years,  when  it  was  abandoned,  for  the 
present  residence.  Wolves  and  Indians  were  plenti- 
ful then  in  this  region,  but  the  latter  were  peaceable 
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being  treated  kindly  by  their  white  neighbors. 
Mr.  Lovewell  had  very  little  money  left  after  pay- 
ing  for  his  farm  and  the  family  frequently  lived 
on  short  rations  during  the  early  days.  Persever- 
ance and  industry,  however,  in  due  time  met  with 
their  legitimate  reward  and  the  Lovewell  family, 
like  their  neighbors,  gradually  surrounded  them- 
selves with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Mr.  Lovewell 
died  during  the  same  year  in  which  President  Lin- 
coln was  cut  down  by  the  assassin.  The  mother 
survived  her  husband  several  years. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Lovewell  was  con- 
ducted in  the  schools  of  his  native  county  and  were 
of  a  character  in  keeping  with  the  time  and  place, 
being  much  inferior  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  young  men  of  to-day  whether  in  country  or 
city.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  wxar  of  1812 
and  participated  in  several  battles.  He  was  a  life- 
long Democrat,  but  liberal  and  public-spirited  and 
always  maintained  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  neighbors  or  friends  who  never  called  upon 
him  in  vain  for  assistance  in  any  shape  when 
he  was  able  to  render  it.  His  two  daughters,  Julia 
A.  and  Prudence  reside  at  the  homestead  and  are 
the  owners  of  eighty  acres  of  land.  The  famil}r 
occupies  no  secondary  position  among  the  best 
elements  of  the  county. 


3H!= 


«^f/'MASA  H.  DARLING,  a  sketch  of  whose 
SMJI)  father  Lewis  Darling,  appears  on  another 
page  in  this  volume,  is  recognized  as  a  son 
of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jackson 
County  and  a  representative  of  a  well-known  and 
highly  respected  family.  He  was  born  November 
26,  1844,  in  Concord  Township  where  he  developed 
into  manhood  and  acquired  a  practical  education  in 
the  district  school.  Later  he  supplemented  his 
store  of  knowledge  by  attendance  at  the  Catholic 
school  in  Albion  and  South  Bend,  Lid. 

After  reaching  his  majority  Mr.  Darling  was 
married  March  2,  1866,  to  Miss  Sophia  S.,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Mahala  (Myers)  Blair.  This  lady 
was  born  in  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  January  31,  1836, 
and  came   to  Michigan    with    her  parents    in   the 


spring  of  1850.  Of  her  union  with  our  subject 
there  have  been  born  three  children,  viz:  Paul, 
Clare  and  Mahala. 

Mr.  Darling  owns  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  prime  land  which  is  under  a  good  state  of  culti- 
vation and  embellished  with  substantial  buildings, 
including  a  good  residence  and  a  fine  large  barn, 
the  latter  42  x  76  feet  in  dimensions.  He  is  con- 
siderably interested  in  fine  trotting  horses  of  which 
lie  is  able  to  exhibit  some  handsome  and  valuable 
specimens.  He  has  inherited  in  a  marked  degree 
the  industry  and  application  to  business  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  among  the  well-to-do 
citizens  of  the  county  where  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem. 


IIOMAS  RHEAD.  This  highly  respected 
old  resident  of  Napoleon,  and  upon  whom 
all  classes  look  with  marked  respect,  served 
for  many  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  hns 
now  retired  from  the  active  labors  of  life,  and  amid 
the  comforts  of  a  quiet  home  is  spending  his  de- 
clining years.  He  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, June  26,  1819,  and  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Clark)  Rhead,  who  were  also  of  English 
birth  and  ancestry,  and  spent  their  entire  lives  on 
their  native  soil. 

Mr.  Rhead  spent  the  first  twenty- two  3'ears  of 
his  life  in  his  native  shire,  and  then  not  being  satis- 
fied with  his  condition  or  his  prospects,  embarked 
for  America  on  the  broad  Atlantic.  He  came  di- 
rectly westward,  and  in  September,  1842,  located 
in  what  was  then  Napoleon,  but  is  now  Nor  veil 
Township.  Securing  a  tract  of  land  he  engaged 
continuously  in  farming  until  1886,  then  wisely  re- 
tiring from  active  labor,  removed  to  the  village, 
wlu*re  he  has  since  resided.  He  owns  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty- five  acres  of  land,  which  is  the 
source  of  a  comfortable  income,  and  has  sufficient 
of  this  world's  goods  otherwise  to  defend  him 
against  want  in  his  declining  years. 

After  coming  to  this  county,  Mr.  Rhead  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  most  estimable  young  wo- 
man, Miss  Elsie  M.  Chaffee,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried, July  3,  1844.     She  was    born    in    Onondaga 
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County,  N.  Y.,  and  by  her  marriage  with  our  sub- 
ject became  the  mother  of  three  children,  the  eld- 
est of  whom,  a  daughter,  Altiviene  E.,  who  is  now 
the  wife  of  Judson  Swezey,  of  Ingham  County,  Mich. 
George  B.  is  farming  in  Columbia  Township,  and 
Charles  F.  resides  in  Napoleon.  The  mother  of 
these  children  departed  this  life  in  Napoleon,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1890. 

During  his  residence  on  the  farm  Mr.  Rhead 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  period  of  eigh- 
teen .years,  and  upon  coming  to  the  village  of  Na- 
poleon was  re-elected  and  still  holds  the  office.  He 
has  been  a  Notary  Public  for  many  years,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  politics.  His  religious  views  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  Baptist  Church  writh  which  he 
has  long  been  connected,  in  fact  since  the  time  of 
its  organization  at  Norvell,  until  he  left  the  place, 
in  1886,  serving  all  the  time  as  Deacon.  He  now 
holds  the  same  office  in  connection  with  the  church 
at  Napoleon.  Of  this  church  also  his  estimable 
wife  was  an  active  and  consistent  member.  With- 
out perhaps  being  the  hero  of  any  veiy  thrilling 
event,  Mr.  Rhead  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way.  is  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen  and 
has  been  the  uniform  supporter  of  those  measures 
tending  to  promote  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  people  around  him.  When  called  hence  he 
will  leave  behind  him  a  worthy  record,  one  of 
which  his  children  will  never  be  ashamed. 


/^  HANCY  C.  SMITH.  He  with  whose  name 
III  n  we  mtr0(^uee  tn*s  biographical  outline  is 
^^&y  conceded  by  all  who  know  him  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  old  gentlemen  in  Napoleon  Township. 
The  industry  and  good  management  of  years  past 
has  placed  him  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
he  is  spending  his  declining  years  amid  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  hosts  of  friends.  He  can  tell  an 
interesting  tale  of  pioneer  life  in  the  Wolverine 
State,  and  he  has  watched   with   warm  interest  its 


transformation  from  a  wilderness  to  its  present 
prosperous  condition. 

In  reverting  to  the  antecedents  of  our  subject  we 
find  that  his  father,  David  Smith,  a  native  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn  ,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.  He  married  a  maiden  of  his  own 
township,  and  soon  afterward,  making  their  way  to 
the  Empire  State,  they  settled  in  the  town  of  Au- 
relius,  and  later  removed  to  Seneca  Falls;  there  the 
mother  died.  David  Smith  spent  his  last  days 
with  his  son,  Chancy  C,  dying  in  the  town  of 
Mentz,  Cayuga  County.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
well-educated  man  and  during  his  early  years  oc- 
cupied himself  as  a  teacher. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Aure- 
lius,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  November  25,  1815. 
He  lived  there  until  about  fourteen  years  old,  then 
removed  with  his  father  to  Seneca  County,  and 
made  his  home  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca  Falls  until 
a  young  man,  probably  twenty-two  years  old.  Go- 
ing then  to  Mentz,  Cayuga  County,  he  sojourned 
there  until  coming  to  Michigan.  In  the  meantime 
he  learned  carpentering,  which  he  followed  for 
about  fifteen  years.  In  the  summer  of  1852  he 
came  to  this  county  and  located  on  section  32,  Na- 
poleon Township,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home,  thus  covering  a  residence  in  this  section  of 
thirty -eight  long  years.  During  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  buy- 
ing wheat,  he  has  followed  farming  continuously. 
During  that  interval,  however,  he  superintended 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  hiring  the  work  done 
by  other  parties.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety- five  well-tilled  acres,  whereon  he 
erected,  many  years  ago,  substantial  buildings  and 
has  every  thing  necessary  to  the  enterprising  and 
progressive  agriculturist. 

Mr.  Smith  was  first  married  in  Mentz,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  to  Miss  Harriet  Van  Win- 
kle. This  lady  was  born  in  Mentz,  and  by  her 
union  with  our  subject  became  the  mother  of  nine 
children.  The  eldest  daughter,  Eliza  J.,  is  living 
at  home;  Caroline  A.  is  the  wife  of  Warren  Holmes, 
of  this  county;  Charles  H.  died  when  between  three 
and  four  years  old;  Antoinette  N.  is  the  wife  of 
Jasen  Clark;  Emetine  A.  is  the  widow  of  Richard 
Brunk,  and  lives  in  this  county:  Susan  M.  is  the 
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wife  of  Henry  Murray,  and  they  live  in  this 
county;  Grace  G.  married  Vernon  Cornell, and  she 
is  a  resident  of  this  county;  Charlotte  S.  married 
Lumon  Dunton,  who  is  now  deceased,  and  she 
lives  in  this  county;  Lucy  T.,  Mrs.  John  Dake,  is 
a  resident  of  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Smith  died  in  April,  1860.  Mr.  Smith 
was  then  married  to  Mrs.  Eusebia  (Swain)  Butler,  a 
native  of  New  York  State,  who  died  at  the  home- 
stead in  Napoleon  Township,  October  29,  1889. 
Mr.  Smith,  politically,  is  an  active  Republican,  and 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  for 
probabl3r  fifty  years. 


-^v- 


*-*- 


RS.  SALLIE  M.  HUBERT,  one  of  the  old- 
est  pioneers  of  this  county,  having  resided 
within  its  bounds  for  nearly  half  a  century,- 
^  has    been    an    eye-witness    of  its    gradual 

growth  from  a  sparsely  settled  and  slightlj7  cleared 
section  of  country  to  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
developed  and  beautiful  counties  of  the  broad 
State.  Her  home  is  on  the  farm  which  her  hus- 
band located  upon  in  1842,  and  where  for  many 
years  they  labored  side  by  side,  undergoing  many 
privations  and  self  denials,  but  gradually  gathering 
about  them  more  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
until  they  had  reached  a  position  of  assured  finan- 
cial standing.  The  farm  occupies  a  part  of  sec 
tion  14,  Parma  Township. 

Mrs.  Hubert  is  a  native  of  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  having  been  born  May  6,  1812.  Her  par- 
ents, John  and  Mary  Waldron,natives  of  New  Jersey, 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  her  native  county, 
to  which  they  removed  during  the  first  year  of  the 
century.  She  grew  to  womanhood  under  excellent 
home  care,  acquiring  the  best  education  possible  at 
that  period  and  in  that  section,  and  learning  many 
useful  habits  and  domestic  accomplishments.  On 
June  14,  1835,  she  became  the  wife  of  John  B.  Hu- 
bert, and  a  few  years  later  accompanied  him  to  the 
western  frontier. 

The  husband  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  August 
10,  1810,  to  Peter  and  Sallie  Hubert,  and  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age  removed  to  the  Empire 


State,  choosing  the  county  in  which  he  was  mar- 
ried. Some  time  later,  when  he  and  his  wife  came 
to  Michigan,  he  purchased  a  small  piece  of  land  to 
which  he  added  by  subsequent  purchase  until  he 
had  acquired  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres  which 
he  brought  to  a  fine  condition.  The  farm  which  he 
first  secured  had  a  small  orchard  planted  upon  it, 
and  a  log  house  and  barn  afforded  shelter  for  man 
and  beast.  It  was  otherwise  unimproved,  but  hon- 
est and  industrious  labor  told  upon  it,  and  secured 
the  additional  acreage  and  the  more  modern  build- 
ings of  a  later  day. 

Mr.  Hubert  held  some  of  the  minor  offices  of  the 
township.  He  was  a  Democrat  during  earlier  years, 
but  later  was  a  Prohibitionist.  Public-spirited  and 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  section  in 
which  he  had  made  his  home,  he  gained  respect 
and  won  good  will.  On  October  14,  1886,  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  earthly  things,  leaving  an  hon- 
ored memory  as  the  best  heritage  to  his  family.  He 
was  the  father  of  six  children,  four  of  whom— 
Mary  J.,  Dana,  Seymour  and  John — are  deceased. 
The  survivors — Bradford  L.  and  Edwin  G. — both 
live  in  the  township  to  wiiose  earlier  prosperity 
their  father  and  mother  added  by  their  efforts. 
u  Grandma"  Hubert,  as  she  is  eommonty  called, 
has  many  friends  in  the  vicinity  where  her  virtues 
and  usefulness  have  become  proverbial. 

*SWi  RT^Ml^  k«  STILES,  who  is  a  well-known 
®fQ\  a»d  highly  respected  resident  of  Jackson 
IS  County,  is  numbered  among  its  most  sub- 
stantial and  well-to-do  citizens.  By  shrewd 
management  he  has  acquired  a  comfortable  prop- 
erty, and  on  his  fine  farm,  pleasantly  located  just 
outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Jackson,  he  makes  his 
home,  having  erected  a  commodious  and  well-ap- 
pointed residence  and  other  suitable  buildings  in 
1882. 

Cohocton,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  birth- 
place of  our  subject,  and  March  9,  1825,  the  date 
of  his  birth.  His  father,  Elijah  Stiles,  was  born  in 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1795,  his  father, 
Samuel  Stiles,  having  been  a  pioneer  of  that  county, 
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moving  thither  from  his  native  Massachusetts  with 
a  three-horse  team.  He  bought  a  tract  of  timber 
land  in  the  wilderness  in  Canandaigua  Township, 
which  by  hard  labor  he  developed  into  a  well-cul- 
tivated farm,*which  he  made  his  home  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  reared  on  the  old  home- 
stead where  he  was  born,  and  resided  with  his  par- 
ents until  he  attained  his  majority.  He  then  started 
out  in  life  on  his  own  account,  buying  a  tract  of 
land  at  the  head  of  Cohocton  stream  in  Steuben 
County,  whereon  he  erected  a  sawmill,  and  for 
years  engaged  in^the  lumber  business,  as  well  as 
carrying]  on  farming.  He  made  his  home  there 
many  j^ears,  but  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
Springwater,  in  Livingston  County.  The  maiden 
name  of  the  mother  of  our  subject,  was  Lovina  Lin- 
coln. She  was  born  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  a 
daughter  of  Otis  Lincoln,  a  pioneer  of  that  section  of 
the  country,  to  which  he  went  from  his  native  New 
England.  He  cleared  a  fine  farm  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake,  and  resided  there  until  he  was  called 
hence  by  death,  he  being  drowned  in  the  lake,  by 
the  capsizing  of  his  boat.  He  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolution.  The  mother  of  our  subject  sur- 
vived her  husband  many  years,'#her  death  taking 
place  in  Jackson,  at  an  advanced  age.  There  were 
four  children  born  to  her  andher  husband,  namely: 
John  B  ,  Augustus  V.,  Artemus  L.,  and  Mary  E. 
Augustus  and  our  subject  are  the  only  survivors  of 
the  farni'y.  The  former  was  reared  in  his  native 
county,  and  was  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
old  when  his  parents  went  to  Livingston  County. 
After  attaining  manhood,  he  engaged  in  farming, 
and  in  the  lumber  business  in  that  county.  In  1865 
he  sold  out  his  interests  there,  and  removed  to  Steu- 
ben County,  where  he  lived  one  year,  and  in  1866 
came  to  Jackson,  and  was  for  some  years  associated 
with  our  subject.  He  has  lived  a  life  of  single 
blessedness,  making  his  home  with  his  mother  and 
sister  for  some  years  after  coming  to  Jackson,  but 
is  now  a  welcome  inmate  of  his  brother's  home. 

Artemus  L.  Stiles  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  county,  and  went  from  there  to  Livingston 
County,  where  he  resided  until  1850,  when  he  came 
to  Michigan.  He  was  a  single  man  at  the  time,  and 
spent  a  siason  with  his  uncle  in  Spring  Arbor  Town- 


ship. He  then  purchased  a  farm  in  Summit  Town- 
ship, and  managed  it  himself  until  1861,  when  he 
rented  it  and  came  to  Jackson  to  devote  his  time 
more  exclusively  to  the  live-stock  business,  ship- 
ping cattle  to  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  continuing  thus  engaged  very  exten- 
sively for  many  years,  acquiring  a  considerable 
fortune.  In  1868  he  bought  a  farm  adjoining  the 
city  on  the  east,  and  since  1882,  when  he  erected 
his  present  substantial  residence,  he  has  made  his 
home  there. 

In  this  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Stiles,  it  is  due  to 
his  wife  that  credit  be  given  her  foivhaving  had  a 
share  in  building  up  her  husband's  prosperity  by 
her  wise  management  of  the  household  affairs,  and 
her  helpfulness  in  various  ways.  They  were  united 
in  marriage,  August  14,  1852,  and  of  their  union 
two  children  have  been  born,  Ida  Frances,  and  Her- 
bert Augustus,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy;  Ida  F, 
married  William  Harvey  Potts,  and  they  reside  in 
Jackson. 

Mrs.  Stiles'  maiden  name  was  Catherine  B.  Lind- 
sey,  and  she  was  born  in  Pendleton,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  her  father,  John  Lindsey,  being  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  that  county.  He  resided  there  un- 
til 1833,  and  then  once  more  became  a  pioneer,  com- 
ing to  Michigan,  then  a  territory,  journeying  by 
the  lakes  to  Detroit,  and  then  with  an  ox-team  to 
Jackson  County.  He  located  in  Summit  Township, 
of  which  he  thus  became  one  of  the  early  settlers. 
He  at  once  built  a  log  house,  into  which  the  family 
moved  before  there  were  doors  or  windows,  a 
blanket  being  hung  in  the  door-way  to  keep  the 
wild  animals  out,  deer,  wolves,  bears,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  primeval  forests  then  being  plenti- 
ful in  that  region.  Mr.  Lindsey's  death  took  place 
here  in  1841.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife,  Mrs 
Stiles'  mother,  was  Mary  Brickley.  She  was  born 
in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  where  her  father  had  re- 
moved from  Pennsylvania.  He  followed  the  trade 
of  a  miller  there,  and  later  removed  to  Royalton, 
Niagara  County,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  un- 
til his  demise.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Stiles'  mother  went  back  to  New  York  with 
her  children.  She  lived  there  three  or  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  her  farm  in  Summit  Town- 
ship, where  she  resided  until  May,  1859,  when  she 
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sold  it  and  purchased  a  home  at  No.  406,  First 
Street,  Jackson,  and  there  the  remainder  of  her  life 
was  spent,  her  death  occurring  February  14,  1883. 
Mrs.  Hayes  lived  with  her  mother  from  the  time 
she  bought  her  city  property,  until  she  departed 
hence.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children,  Mrs. 
Stiles  being  the  eldest.  The  others  are  Jacob  (now 
deceased);  Mary  A.,  widow  of  Isaac  N.  Hayes, 
who  is  now  living  with  Mrs.  Stiles,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Mrs.  Hayes 
had  one  child,  Lilian  M.,  who  died  when  two  and 
one-half  years  old;  Sarah  A.,  and  Susan  M.,  are  de- 
ceased. 

Mr.  Stiles  inherited  sterling  qualities  from  his 
Revolutionary  ancestors,  that  render  him  a  good 
and  patriotic  citizen.  He  is  well  dowered  with 
shrewdness,  foresight,  and  thrift;  is  straightforward 
and  honorable  in  his  dealings;  is  kind  and  consid- 
erate toward  others,  and  is  therefore  justly  held  in 
high  regard  by  all.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  and  in  early  life  a  Whig,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  joined  its  ranks,  assisted 
in  its  organization  in  Jackson,  and  has  ever  since 
been  one  of  its  stanch  supporters. 


\)ENJAMIN  STEVENS.  This  veteran  of 
A  seventy-five  years  standing  has  long  been 
jfJ9))|;  a  familiar  figure  to  the  people  of  Parma 
Township,  and  for  many  years  has  made 
his  headquarters  at  a  snug  homestead  on  section  4. 
None  are  more  worthy  than  he  of  a  place  in  a  vol- 
ume designed  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  those  who 
came  to  this  county  in  the  pioneer  days,  and  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  native  place  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  Schenectady 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  October 
24,  1814.  His  immediate  progenitors  were  Isaac 
and  Jane  (Gage)  Stevens,  the  father  a  native  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  mother  of  New  York  State. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  Welsh  origin,  while 
his  mother  traced  her  descent  to  England  and  Ger- 
many,    Benjamin  was  the  third   child  of  his  pa- 


rents, whose  family  consisted  of  six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  na- 
tive township,  acquiring  his  education  in  the  dis- 
trict school  and  was  at  an  early  age  taught  to 
make  himself  useful  around  the  homestead. 

When  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  Mr.  Stevens  left 
the  farm,  practically  going  out  in  the  world  for 
himself,  and  commenced  learning  the  trade  of  a 
harness  maker.  He  only  followed  this  about  three 
years,  however,  his  natural  inclinations  leading 
hin  to  return  to  farming  pursuits,  which  have  been 
his  life  occupation.  He  was  reared  among  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  completed  his  education  in 
a  boarding  school  conducted  by  this  sect  in  the  vi- 
einity  of  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  always  kept  abreast  of  current  events,  by  read- 
ing the  weekly  newspapers  and  other  useful  matter 
which  came  his  way.  He  has  been  an  eye  witness 
of  many  changes,  not  only  in  his  adopted  State, 
but  throughout  the  whole  country.  He  cast  his 
first  Presidential  vote  for  Harrison,  first  identified 
himself  with  the  old  Whig  party,  and  upon  its 
abandonment  wheeled  cheerfully  into  the  Repub- 
lican ranks,  where  he  has  since  been  a  faithful 
fighter  for  its  principles. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  first  married  March  24,  1837, 
to  Miss  Mary  Mott.  This  lady  was  born  in  Al- 
bany County,  N,  Y.,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  of  whom  the  following  are  living: 
Maria,  the  wife  of  George  Webster,  of  Florida; 
Jane,  Mrs.  Frank  Hall,  of  Oscar,  this  county;  and 
Alice,  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Pine  Grove,  Nev.  Mrs. 
Mary  (Mott)  Stevens  departed  this  life  at  her 
home  April  23,  1872.  Mr.  Stevens  remained  a 
widower  for  a  period  of  six  years  and  was  then  a 
second  time  wedded,  marrying  Miss  Julia  A.  Pow^ 
ers,  in  November  1877.  This  lady  was  born  April 
10,  1829,  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Israel  and  Lovisa  (Ensign)  Powers, 
who  spent  their  last  years  in  New  York.  Her 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  while  her 
grandfather  carried  a  musket  for  the  colonists  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mrs.  Stevens  was  reared  in  her  native  State  ac- 
quiring her  education  in  the  schools  of  Ontario 
County,  and  attending  one  year  the  teacher's  de- 
partment of    the   State   Normal   School   at   East 
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Bloomfield.  Subsequently  she  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  teacher  for  twenty- six  terms.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1857,  she  went  to  Ohio  and  taught 
school  several  terras  in  Lucas  County.  From  that 
State  she  went  to  Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  where 
she  was  employed  several  terms  and  then,  in  1873, 
went  to  Calhoun  County  where  she  resided  until 
her  first  marriage. 

Mr.  Stevens  came  to  Michigan  in  1838,  and  set- 
tled on  his  present  farm  in  Parma  Township, 
where  he  put  up  a  log  cabin,  18x24  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, and  occupied  this  until  1861.  That  year 
the  cabin  was  abandoned  for  the  present  residence 
which,  without  any  pretentions  to  elegance,  makes 
a  most  substantial  and  comfortable  home.  Mr. 
Stevens  commenced  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  the 
the  accumulation  of  his  property,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  looking  around  upon  his  sur- 
roundings he  has  little  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  what 
he  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish.  His  landed 
property  comprises  one  hundred  and  fifty,  well- 
tilled  acres  which  is  the  source  of  a  comfortable  in- 
come. Mr.  Stevens  was  so  situated  that  he  could 
not  well  take  part  in  the  late  Civil  War,  but  two  of 
his  sons,  Albert  and  Isaac,  enlisted  in  Michigan 
Regiments  and  assisted  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

EDWIN  G.  HUBERT.     In  a  county  that  con- 
tains  so  'many   finely  improved    farms    and 
;  beautiful  rural  dwellings,  it  is  hard  to  claim 

pre-eminence  for.any;  but  certainly  any  traveler  in 
Parma  Township  would  decide  at  a  glance  that  the 
home  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  deserved  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  them.  The  landed  estate 
comprises  two  hundred  acres  on  sections  13  and  14, 
in  a  fine  state  of  productiveness  and  cultivation, 
and  bearing  upon  it  a  splendid  rural  residence  and 
other  adequate  and  substantial  buildings.  The 
owner  is  a  native  of  this  county,  and  a  son  of  early 
settlers,  who  labored  arduously  in  the  improvement 
of  their  land,  the  upbuilding  of  a  good  home,  the 
training  of  their  children  and  the  improvement  of 
society. 

The  natal   day  of  our  subject  was  August  24, 


1849,  and  he  is  a  son  of  John  B.  and  Sallie  M. 
(Waldron)  Hubert.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
German  and  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812.  He  grew  to  manhood  amid 
somewhat  primitive  scenes,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  and  adopted 
farming  as  his  life  work.  Not  long  after  reaching 
man's  estate  he  was  married  and  settled  on  section 
13,  Parma  Township,  where  he  remained  until 
1885,  when  he  moved  into  the  fine  residence  he  now 
occupies.  He  has  been  blessed  with  worldly  pros- 
perity, and  has  secured  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men 
by  his  worthy  character  and  honorable  life ;  he  favors 
all  movements  which  are  made  in  the  direction  of 
higher  civilization  and  advancement.  He  is  a  Pro- 
hibitionist in  politics,  and  he  and  his  wife  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church- of  North  Parma. 
He  is  Steward  in  the  religious  body  to  which  he 
belongs,  is  also  Class-Leader  and  Exhorter,  and  has 
held  the  office  of  School  Director  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Hubert  was  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  life 
companion,  and  on  November  8,  1871,  the  rites  of 
wedlock  were  celebrated  between  him  and  Anzo- 
letta  A.  Hemingway.  The  bride  was  born  in  Wash- 
tenaw County,  of  which  her  parents,  Franklin  S. 
and  Eliza  Hemingway,  were  early  settlers.  Her 
father  is  now  deceased,  but  her  mother  survives. 
Of  the  parental  household  all  are  now  dead  but 
-Anna,  who  lives  in  Washtenaw  County ;  Mrs  Hu- 
bert; and  Jennie,  wife  of  Joshua  Lara  way,  Wash- 
tenaw County.  The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hubert  includes  three  daughters  and  one  son:  Nel- 
lie was  born  January  18,  1874;  Anna,  October  21, 
1877;  John,  November  24,  1880;  Grace,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1886. 


*$*> 


EDMUND  B.  COCHRAN.   Among  those  who 
have  done  pioneer  labor  in  Sandstone  Town- 
, '  ship  the  name  of  Edmund  Cochran  should 

not  be  forgotten.  Although  his  residence  does  not 
date  as  far  back  as  that  of  some  in  the  township, 
yet  he  took  up  his  abode  on  a  tract  of  land  that 
was  unimproved  and  unbroken,  and  performed  all 
the  work  incidental  to  it§  development,     He  has 
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been  a  life-long  farmer,  and  a  glance  over  his 
farm  will  suffice  to  show  that  he  is  well  versed  in 
the  management  of  an  estate.  His  beautiful  home 
is  on  section  20,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  acres  of  land,  with  good  buildings 
and  under  good  cultivation. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  a  native  of  the  Granite  State  and 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage  in  the  paternal  line.  His 
grandfather's  grandfather  emigrated  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  about  1700,  receiving  a  grant  of  three 
lots  of  land,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each, 
from  the  British  Government,  the  lands  being  lo- 
cated in  New  Boston  Township,  Hillsboro  County, 
N.  H.,  and  he  was  secured  from  incursion  by  the 
Indians  by  having  a  garrison  of  soldiers  to  oecup}- 
a  log  fort  near  him.  A  son  of  the  above  gentleman 
was  James  Cochran,  who  married  Abigail  Buxton, 
a  daughter  of  John,  who  had  served  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  during  which, 
on  account  of  his  proficiency  as  a  mathematician, 
he  was  kept  on  board  vessels  to  oversee  their 
course,  etc. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Hills- 
boro County,  N.  II.,  March  14,  1819,  to  James 
and  Abigail  Cochran,  and  on  the  home  farm  was 
trained  in  the  useful  labors  of  a  farmer's  son.  He 
studied  in  both  public  and  private  schools  and 
obtained  a  good  education  for  the  times,  to  which 
he  has  added  by  reading  and  observation.  His 
boyhood  home  was  two  miles  north  of  uJoe  Eng- 
lish's Hill."  In  the  fall  of  1844  became  to  this 
State,  and  selecting  this  county  as  the  scene  of  his 
future  labors,  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Sand- 
stone Township  from  Cornelius  Titus,  who  had  se- 
cured it  from  the  Government.  The  parchment 
deed  to  the  land  signed  by  Andrew  Jackson, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  subject.  To  that 
purchased  he  has  added  at  various  times,  bringing 
up  his  landed  estate  to  the  acreage  before  noted. 

The  fiiet  stick  of  timber  cut  on  the  place  was 
felled  by  Mr.  Cochran,  who  put  up  a  log  cabin, 
11x16  feet,  in  which  he  kept  bachelor's  hall  for 
several  3'ears.  Subsequently  he  erected  a  better 
dwelling,  and  in  1876-77  built  the  present  resi- 
dence, a  fine  structure,  such  as  becomes  the  estate 
of  a  man  of  enterprise  and  ability.  In  the  accu- 
mulation of  his   property  and  the  advancement  of 


his  material  prosperity,  as  in  the  more  intellectual 
and  moral  enterprises  of  his  life,  he  owes  much  to 
the  encouragement  and  good  counsel  of  his  wife 
and  to  her  thrift  and  wise  economy. 

The  noble  woman  who  has  been  Mr.  Cochran's 
companion  since  March  3,  1853,  was  born  in  Steu- 
ben County,  N.  Y.,  September  7,  1834.  and  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Clarissa  E.  Bonham.  Her  pa- 
terial  ancestors  were  early  settlers  in  Maryland, 
and  her  grandfather  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
Her  father,  Zedekiah  Bonham,  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  French  descent,  while  her 
mother,  Dorcas  Lane,  was  of  Scotch  and  English 
ancestry  and  born  in  New  York.  About  the  year 
1837  they  removed  to  this  State  and  Mr.  Bonham 
bought  land  in  Concord  Township,  this  county, 
settling  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  woods.  He  afterward 
bought  property  in  Tompkins  Township,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,  that  event  transpiring  when 
.his  daughter,  Clarissa,  was  fifteen  years  old.  The 
wife  and  mother  had  departed  this  life  four  years 
before.  They  had  born  to  them  five  children, 
three  of  whom  are  yet  living — Mrs.  Cochran,  a 
brother,  William,  in  California,  and  Celestia,  who 
married  Luzon  I.  Fletcher,  and  resides  in  Harford 
Mills,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cochran  grew  to  maturity  in  this  county, 
of  whose  growth  and  development -she  has  been  a 
witness  from  her  earliest  childhood.  Her  union 
with  our  subject  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  eight 
sons  and  daughters,  all  living  except  Cora,  who 
was  the  youngest  but  one.  Edmund  resides  in 
Washington;  John  in  Texas;  William,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  is  now  located 
in  Jackson ;  Emma,  Charles  and  Mary  are  at  home; 
and  Fred  J.  is  teaching  near  Detroit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cochran  may  well  be  classed 
among  the  representative  pioneers  of  this  county, 
in  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  aid  in  the 
good  work  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
citizens.  In  their  declining  years  they  are  able 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  well-doing  in  the  respect  of 
their  fellows,  the  comforts  that  resulted  from  their 
former  industry,  and  the  reasonable  pleasure  de- 
rived from  a  retrospective  view  of  their  useful 
lives.    Mr,  Cochran  is  a  Republican,  He  has  serred 
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as  School  Moderator  and  Director,  giving  good 
heed  to  the  cause  of  education  and  its  progress. 
On  his  farm  Mr.  Cochran  has  found  many  Indian 
relics,  such  as  arrow  and  spear  heads,  Indian  chisels 
and  whetstones,  and  tomahawks.  Mr.  Cochran  was 
Fife  Major  in  a  New  Hampshire  regiment  under 
the  laws  which  followed  the  Revolution  army,  it 
being  a  law  that  each  male  citizen  should  train  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty. 


=3§k 


f/OSEPH  B.  CHRISTIE.  The  well-tilled  farm 
of  Mr.  Christie  in variabty  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passing  traveler  on  account  of 
(j8g)//  its  fine  location,  being  situated  on  section 
14,  Tompkins  Township,  and  also  the  industry  and 
good  management  which  has  unquestionably  char- 
acterized its  operation.  The  proprietor  is  one  of 
those  men  who  hare  aided  in  building  up  for  Jackson 
County  its  enviable  reputation  among  the  commu- 
nities of  Southern  Michigan,  and  his  name  is  there- 
fore  eminently  worthy  of  mention  among  those 
which  it  is  sought  to  perpetuate  in  connection  with 
this  work. 

A  native  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Christie 
was  born  January  17,  1845,  and  six  years  later  was 
brought  to  this  county  by  his  parents,  James  and 
Mary  A.  (Patterson)  Christie.  The  father  of  our 
subject  upon  coming  to  Michigan  purchased  the 
land  since  constructed  into  the  farm  occupied  by 
his  son,  and  which  on  this  account  possesses  for  the 
latter  a  far  more  than  moneyed  value.  Here  the 
parents  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days,  the 
mother  passing  away  June  26,  1877,  and  the  father 
in  1884.  They  had  endured  all  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  life  on  the  frontier,  and  made  for 
themselves  a  good  record  as  people  kind,  hospita- 
ble and  worthy,  and  have  thus  left  a  heritage  to 
their  children  which  the  latter  may  hold  of  more 
value  than  silver  or  gold. 

Young  Christie  as  soon  as  old  enough  com- 
menced assisting  his  father  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
new  farm,  and  was  thus  occupied  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  time  spent  at  school  until  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,     Q«  the  25th  of  August, 


1862,  leaving  the  farm  he  enlisted  as  a  Union 
soldier  in  Company  E,  Third  Michigan  Cavalry, 
and  served  until  June,  1865.  He  participated  in 
many  of  the  important  battles  which  followed,  and 
escaping  wounds  and  imprisonment  returned  safely 
to  his  father's  house  with  his  honorable  discharge. 
He  then  occupied  himself  in  farming,  working  out 
by  the  month  until  his  marriage.  This  important 
and  interesting  event  was  celebrated  on  Christmas 
Day,  1867,  the  bride  being  Miss  Martha  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  and  Jane  (West)  Darling.  Soon  after- 
ward Mr.  Christie  purchased  a  farm  near  that  which 
he  now  owns  and  occupies,  where  he  resided  until 
after  the  death  of  his  mother.  He  then  purchased 
the  old  homestead  of  ninetj'  acres,  and  now  has  an 
estate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  has  re- 
sided thereon  continuously  since  that  time.  To 
him  and  his  estimable  wife  there  have  been  born 
four  children,  namely:  Horace  E.,  Mary  J.,  Adel- 
bert  S.  and  Lena  B.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Christie 
were  natives  respectively,  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York. 


pra&Sc 


GEORGE  W.  WELSH.  No  one  now  living 
in  Jackson  County  can  claim  a  longer  resi- 
dence  in  the  State  of  Michigan    than    the 

subject  of  this  sketch  and  a  brother  and  two  sis- 
ters who  still  live  in  the  county.  The  Welsh  family 
came  to  Michigan  from  the  Empire  State  in  1825, 
on  the  first  steamboat  that  ran  up  to  Detroit. 
From  early  childhood  and  infancy  therefore,  the 
members  of  this  family  have  been  citizens  of  and 
as  far  as  possible  participants  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  glorious  State  between  the 
lakes. 

The  paternal  ancestry  of  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice is  Welsh,  his  grandfather  having  come  from 
Wales  to  America  when  seven  years  old,  located  in 
Connecticut  and  died  there.  Among  the  members 
of  his  family  was  James,  who  became  an  early  set- 
tler in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  buying  Government 
land  near  Royalton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  mi- 
litia during  the  War  of  1812.  In  1825,  with  his 
wife  and  eleven  children,  he  came  to  the  Territory 
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of  Michigan,  locating]  in  Washtenaw  County,  one 
and  one4ialf  miles  north  of  Ann  Arbor,  where  at 
that  time  but  three  houses  stood.  He  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land  for  $100,  which  he  improved 
and  uponjwhich  he  lived  until  1835.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  brickmaking  and  made  the  first  bricks 
in  that  section^of  gthe  country. 

Having  sold  his  property  near  Ann  \rbor,  Mr. 
Welsh  camerto  this  county  in  1835,  and  paying]$200 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Grass 
Lake\Township,  began  the  work  of  improvement 
there.  After  laboring  on  the  place  for  about  two 
years,  he  bought  near]  Michigan  Center,']where  he 
owned  [some  two  hundred  acres.  In  1842  he  re- 
moved into  Oakland  County,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  his  estate  there  comprising  eighty 
acres.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  noted  he  sold 
that  property  and  returned  to  this  county,  remain- 
ing with  our  subject  until  his  death,  September  3, 
1857.  He  was  then  eighty-four  years  old.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  man  of 
worth,  and  one  whose  years  had  becnlfull  of  use- 
usefulness.  His  wife,  in  her;girlhood_Miss  Keziah 
Barrett,  was  also  a  native  of^Connecticut,  and  a 
woman  whose  record  as  wife,  mother  and  neighbor 
is  one  worthy  of  remembrance.  She  resided  with 
our  subject  until  a  short  time  before  her  death,  but 
when  called  hence  was  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Perry,  in  Concord  Township.  The  sad  event  oc- 
curred April  26,  1862,  when  she  had  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty- five  years. 

Of  the  large  family  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Welsh,  we  note  the  following:  John  died  in  Wayne 
County  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years;  Alphe'is 
departed  this  life  in  Newr  York,  when  thirtj'-four 
years  old  ;  Hannah,  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  died  in  Adrian ; 
Betsey,  Mrs.  Griswold,  died  in  Concord,  this 
county;  Benjamin,  a  twin  brother  of  Betsey,  died 
in  Leoni  Township;  Caroline  is  now  Mrs.  Chubb, 
of  Corning,  Iowa;  Maria,  Mrs.  Chubb,  died  in 
Lyons,  Mich;  James  is  living  in  Grass  Lake  Town- 
ship; Keziah,  widow  of  Oliver  Chapel,  lives  in 
Spring  Arbor  Township;  Theoda  is  the  widow  of 
Daniel  Perry,  of  Jackson;  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Royalton.  Jsingara  County, 


N.  Y.,  October  3,  1824.  The  next  year  he  was 
brought  to  this  State,  spending  the  following*  ten 
years  near  Ann  Arbor,  and  afterward  living  at 
Grass  Lake,  this  county,  where  he  attended  the  log 
schoolhouse  and  sat  on  slab  benches  while  continu- 
ing his  studies.  He  was  early  set  to  work,  and 
drove  oxen,  cleared  land,  and  in  other  ways  made 
himself  useful  upon  the  parental  estate.  He  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  Oakland  County  in  1812, 
and  remained  thereuntil  the  fall  of  1849,  when  he 
returned  to  this  county,  making  the  removal  by 
team  and  bringing  with  him  the]  estimable  woman 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  has  shared  his" joys 
and  sorrows. 

This  lady,  with  whom  Mr.  Welsr/had;been  united 
in  marriage  on  New  Year's  Day,  1849,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Prudence  E.  Jones.  She  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  same  town  in  which  he  first  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  light,  and  her  natal  d.»y  was  May  9, 
1833.  Her  father,  Thomas  Jones,  was  born  in 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y„  and  lost  his  parents  by 
cholera  when  he  was  but  a  boy.  He  was  then  bound 
out,  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Ningara  County  after  he  had  grown]  to  manhood. 
He  then  became  a  resident  of  Michigan,  locating 
in  Lyons,  Oakland  County,  in  1833,  upon  Govern- 
ment land  which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  a  suc- 
ceesful  farmer,  a  worthy  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  a  well  respected  citizen.  He  died  in 
1875,1  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  A. 
Bird,  and  was  a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  hav- 
ing breathed  her  last  in  1842.  To  them  were  born 
eleven  children,  Mrs.  Welsh  being  the  fifth  in  order 
of  birth.  She  was  but  three  months  old  when  her 
parents  removed  to  this, State,  and  she  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Oakland  County.  Her  many  vir- 
tues win  for  her  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  she 
associates,  while  her  thrift}'  ways  and  good  judg- 
ment have  made  her  home  a  place  of  comfort  and 
given  it  a  far  reaching  reputation  for  hospitality 
and  good  cheer. 

The  family  circle  of  which  Mrs.  Welsh  made 
one,  included  Mrs.  Ruby  Chase,  of  Grand  Rapids; 
Mrs.  Lucretia  Warner,  of  Brighton;  Mrs.  Betsey 
Carpenter,  of  Lyons;  Mrs.  Hannah  Soles,  who  died 
in  Gaines;  Mrs.l  Ann  Harringden,  of  Kent  City; 
Hiram,  a  resident  of  Lyons;  Henry,  twin  brother  of 
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Hiram,  whose  home  is  in  Grand  Rapids;  Mrs.  Laura 
Starkweather,  of  Lyons;  Susan,  the  widow  of  John 
Skelton,  of  the  same  place;  and  Selinda,  now  Mrs. 
Cressinger,  of  Maple  Rapids. 

After  his  return  to  this  county,  Mr.  Welsh  lo- 
cated on  land  which  comprises  a  part  of  his  present 
estate  in  Spring  Arbor  Township.  lie  had  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  June  pre- 
ceding his  return,  paying  $200  in  cash  and 
assnming  an  indebtedness  of  $1,300.  There  were 
no  improvements  except  a  small  house,  and  upon 
taking  possession  he  began  the  needful  work  writh 
the  energy  which  has  characterized  him  through 
life.  He  was  successful  in  his  efforts  and  found  no 
trouble  in  making  his  payments  at  forty  cents  per 
bushel  for  his  wheat.  He  added  to  his  original 
purchase  from  time  to  time,  m  1860  buying  twenty 
acres,  in  1864  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  in 
1883  fifty-five,  now  having  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  acres  adjoining  and  situated  on  sections 
G  and  7. 

Although  the  land  is  in  one  body  it  forms  two 
well-improved  places,  from  which  stones  have  been 
picked,  stumps  have  been  grubbed  and  on  which 
every  thing  needful  to  make  the  land  fertile  and 
productive  has  been  done.  Everything  about  the 
estate  is  in  excellent  order  and  good  repair,  and 
the  most  unobserving  passer-by  would  set  the  place 
down  as  being  under  the  management  of  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  business.  It  is  well  fenced,  well  sup- 
plied with  fruit  and  shade  trees,  including  maples, 
evergreens  and  other  ornamental  trees,  and  four 
orchards ;  there  are  three  barns,  a  windmill  and  tank 
and  other  conveniences,  while  the  fanr'ly  dwelling 
is  a  roomy  and  substantial  edifice,  worthy  of  its 
setting.  In  the  raising  of  wheat,  Mr.  Welsh  has 
been  very  successful,  as  well  as  in  various  depart- 
ments of  stock-raising.  He  keeps  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  sheep,  some  high 
grade  Short-horn  cattle  and  twenty-two  head  of 
standard  bred  horses.  He  has  taken  premiums  at 
county  fairs  and  has  received  as  high  a  price  as 
$425  for  a  team  of  Silver  Cloud  driving  horses. 

The  happy  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welsh  has 
been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  seven  children,  on 
whom  have  been  bestowed  the  most  careful  instruc- 
tion in  courtesy  and  good  principles  and  the  best 


of  educational  advantages.  Adelia,  the  first  born, 
was  graduated  at  Parma  and  then  attended  Albion 
College;  she  married  Horace  Perry,  a  farmer  in 
Parma  Township.  William  K.  died  when  six  years 
old.  James,  after  finishing  the  course  of  study  at 
Parma,  entered  the  Northwestern  University  at 
Chicago  in  the  department  of  law,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1876.  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Jackson  and  at  Albion,  and  in  1882,  after 
traveling  somewhat  in  Kansas,  located  in  Welling- 
ton, Sumner  County.  There  he  carried  on  his  pro- 
fessional labors  until  October,  1886,  when  he 
returned  to  his  father's  home  and  while  still  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  the  law,  entered  into  business 
with  his  father  on  the  home  farm.  On  February 
4,  1889,  while  sitting  in  the  court-house  of  Jack- 
son, conversing  with  some  of  his  brother  attorneys, 
he  was  suddenly  summoned  from  time  and  earthly 
things.  His  death,  which  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  been  a  grievous  affliction,  was  rendered 
doubly  hard  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  blow 
fell.  He  left  a  widow,  formerly  Miss  Liza  F.  Clark,  of 
Wellington,  Kan.,  and  a  darling  child — Maud  G. 
Kthelia  K.,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Welsh,  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  J.  Power,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  livery  business  at  Albion,  Calhoun 
County;  they  have  four  children — J.  Welsh,  Nellie, 
Murray  and  Bess.  Delta,  the  third  daughter,  mar- 
ried Fayette  Gillettand  has  three  children — George 
M..  Fayette  and  Prudie;  she  is  now  living  in  Jack- 
son, having  lost  her  husband  sometime  since.  Car- 
rie, the  fourth  daughter,  married  Edward  Hunn,  a 
farmer  of  Sandstone  Township,  to  whom  she  has 
borne  two  children — Lennie,  now  deceased,  and 
Edna.  George  W.,  the  youngest  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Welsh,  died  when  two  years  old. 

Although  Mr.  Welsh  has  been  elected  to  official 
positions  and  solicited  to  accept,  he  would  not 
serve  in  any  but  on  the  School  Board.  He  believes 
in  building  churches  as  well  as  schoolhouses,  wisely 
believing  that 

"Who  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave." 

He  and  bis  wife  attend  and  support  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Politically,  he  is  a  stanch  Republi- 
can, and  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to  county 
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and  State  conventions  and  has  also  served  on  the 
Township  Central  Committee.  Personally  he  is  a 
whole  souled,  jolly  man,  whose  hearty  hand- shake 
testifies  to  the  warmth  of  his  nature,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  has  man}^  and  warm  friends  to 
whom  his  personal  characteristics  have  endeared  him, 
while  the  labors  which  have  been  crowned  with  so 
great  a  degree  of  success,  and  his  usefulness  in  the 
community,  entitles  him  to  the  respect  of  those  who 
know  of  him  only  through  these  labors.  His  wife 
possesses  the  intelligence  and  geniality  which  makes 
her  an  entertaining  companion,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  couple  with  whom  time  could  be 
more  agreeably  spent  or  who  better  deserve  men- 
tion in  a  volume  of  this  kind. 


EODATUS  E.  WRIGHT.  In  noting  the 
early  pioneers  of  this  county  the  name  of 
J^  Mr.  Wright  deserves  special  mention.  He 
makes  his  headquarters  at  a  snug  farm  on  section 
30,  Parma  Township,  and  has  contributed  his  full 
quota  to  the  promotion  of  its  best  interests.*  He 
comes  of  an  excellent  race,  being  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick and  Sophia  (Thomas)  Wright,  and  was  born 
April  27,  1812,  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  likewise  natives 
of  the  Bay  State  and  the  paternal  grandfather, 
Solomon  Wright,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  Wright  family  is  of  German 
and  English  ancestry,  while  the  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject came  from  pure  English  stock.  Frederick 
Wright,  about  1814,  emigrated  from  Massachusetts 
to  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  settling  among  its  earliest 
pioneers.  His  family  consisted  of  four  children. 
Deodatus  E.  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  amid 
the  wilds  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  and  assisted  in 
the  opening  up  of  a  farm  from  the  timber.  He 
obtained  such  education  as  the  primitive  schools 
afforded,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  open  to  what  has 
been  going  on  around  him  in  the  world  and  by  the 
reading  of  books  and  newspapers,  became  a  man 
more  than  ordinarily  well-informed. 

When  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years  Mr. 
Wright  was    wedded    October    12,    183G,  to  Miss 


Serena  Fox.  Mrs.  Wright  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1816,  and  was  a  daughter 
of  Rosiel  and  Sarah  (Foster)  Fox  who  were  natives 
of  New  England  and  early  settlers  of  Wayne 
County.  Six  children  were  born  of  their  union, 
four  of  whom  are  living,  viz:  Adeline,  who  mar- 
ried Samuel  Aikens,  of  Calhoun  County,  this  State; 
Emeline,  the  wife  of  Smith  Chase,  of  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.;  Sarepta,  Mrs.  Wright,  a  widow, 
living  in  Gratiot  County,  this  State;  and  Serena, 
the  wife  of  our  subject.  The  Fox  family  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  pure  English  ancestry. 

Ten  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wright,  seven  of  whom  are  living:  Charlotte  be- 
came the  wife  of  William  Pierce  and  they  live  in 
Parma  Township;  James,  in  Grayling;  Foster  is  a 
resident  of  Gratiot  County,  this  State;  Albert  lives 
in  Huron  County;  L.  T.  makes  his  home  in  Gray- 
ling; Ida  is  the  wife  of  Floyd  MeConnell,  of  Parma 
Township.  The  deceased  are  ^Nathan,  Smith  W. 
and  Hannah  E.  Mr.  Wright  came  to  this  county 
in  1836  and  purchased  fifty  acres  of  land  on  sec- 
tion 30,  Parma  Township,  paying  therefor  17.25 
per  acre.  He  brought  his  family  the  following 
year  and  they  Imve  since  maintained  their  residence 
at  the  same  homestead,  although  the  farm  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  several  hundred  acres. 
Mr.  Wright  has  divided  up  a  large  portion  of  this 
among  his  children  and  has  sold  considerable,  so 
that  he  now  has  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
remaining. 

The  first  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  in 
Parma  Township  was  a  log  cabin  in  the  woods, 
10x15  feet  in  dimensions  and  which  they  occupied 
about  two  years.  Mr.  Wright  then  put  up  a  frame 
house,  which  sheltered  them  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  but  in  the  meantime  undergoing  various 
changes  and  additions.  By  successive  remodeling, 
it  has  now  become  a  convenient  and  commodious 
structure,  making  atypical  farm  dwelling  and  fitted 
up  with  modern  improvements.  Mr.  Wright  com- 
menced in  life  with  a  capital  of  $7  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  labored  and  disbursed 
his  capital.  He  has  ever  found  a  faithful  assistant 
in  his  devoted  wife  who  has  done  her  full  share  in 
the  building  up  of  a  home  and  the  accumulation 
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of  a  competency.  They  have  labored  side  by  side 
and  are  now  enabled  to  rest  upon  their  oars  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toils  and  sacrifices.  They 
have  journeyed  together  for  over  half  a  century 
and  bear  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  mar- 
ried couple  in  Parma  Township. 

Mr.  Wright  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
Jackson  and  since  that  date  has  continued  a  stanch 
adherent  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  local  affairs,  representing  his  township 
in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  eleven  years 
(ten  years  in  succession),  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  held  the  office  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  He  served  for  many  years  as 
Township  Assessor,  and  in  all  the  positions  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  has  maintained  that  adherence 
to  duty  and  that  fidelity  to  principle  which  has 
gained  him  the  unqualified  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  always  been  the 
firm  friend  of  temperance  and  has  uniformly  given 
his  encouragement  to  the  enterprises  calculated  to 
benefit  the  community  around  him. 


ils^-- 


^  HARLES  R.  CON  ANT.  This  sturdy  veteran 
has  seen  three-quarters  of  a  century  on  this 
'JJ  mundane  sphere,  and  his  form  has  been  a 
familiar  one  to  the  people  of  Sandstone  Township 
for'a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  October  24,  1814,  and  is 
the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Eunice  (Watts)  Conant, 
who  were  also  natives  of  the  Bay  State.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Conant  family  originated  in  Eng- 
land. Charles  R.  was  reared  in  his  native  State 
until  a  lad  of  nine  years,  then  went  to  Vermont  and 
lived  with  his  uncle,  William  Myrick,  with  whom 
he  remained  five  years. 

Young  Conant  now  began  working  !n  a  woolen 
factory,  and  was  thus  employed  until  a  man  of 
twenty-five  years.  Then,  changing  his  occupation 
somewhat,  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  and 
for  several  years  afterward  tilled  a  portion  of  the 
soil  of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  In  1851,  when 
a  man  of  thirty-seven  years,  Mr.  Conant,  not  satis- 


fied with  his  prospects  in  New  England,  decided 
upon  seeking  the  Far  West.  The  young  and  grow- 
ing State  of  Michigan  was  then  holding  out  flatter- 
ing inducements  to  the  enterprising  emigrant,  and 
hither  Mr.  Conant  came,  halting  in  this  county  and 
purchasing  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, where  he  settled  and  upon  which  he  has  main- 
tained his  residence  since  that  time. 

Like  most  of  the  men  around  him,  Mr.  Conant 
took  up  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  very  little  im- 
provement had  been  made.  It  was  considered  no 
disgrace  to  be  poor  in  those  days,  as  this  was  the 
condition  of  most  of  the  early  settlers.  They  thus 
stood  upon  a  common  level,  and  extended  to  each 
other  the  assistance  and  hospitality  which  is  rarely 
now  to  be  found  in  this  region.  Mr.  Conant  was 
his  own  hired  man  and  chore  boy  for  a  number  of 
years,  bracing  his  shoulders  steadily  to  the  wheel 
in  order  not  only  to  make  a  living  for  his  family, 
but  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day.  There  was 
a  log  cabin  upon  his  place  when  he  purchased  it, 
into  which  he  removed  and  lived  a  number  of 
years.  Later  he  put  up  a  frame  residence,  which 
remains  his  dwelling  at  the  present  time.  He  has 
now  eighty-eight  acres  of  land,  the  most  of  which  is 
in  a  productive  condition.  Without  making  any  pre- 
tense to  elegance  or  show,  he  has  simply  lived 
comfortably,  been  prompt  in  meeting  his  obliga- 
tions and  endeavored  to  make  the  record  of  an 
honest  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

Mr.  Conant  remained  a  bachelor  until  thirty-two 
years  old,  and  was  then  married,  December  31, 
1846,  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Fanny  Watts. 
This  lady  was  born  in  Stowe,  that  State,  January 
11,  1815,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Caro- 
line Watts,  who  were  natives  of  New  England. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conant  became  the  parents  of  four 
children — Frances,  who  died  when  eight  years  old; 
Amanda,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years; 
Chester,  who  is  living  at  home;  and  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  Jasper  Wellman,  of  Sandstone  Township. 
Mrs.  Conant  is  still  spared  to  her  husband,  being  a 
few  months  his  junior.  Together  they  have  watched 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Wolverine 
State,  and  now,  surrounded  by  children  and  friends 
and  the  other  comforts  of  life,  may  justly  feel  that 
their  time  has  been  well  spent,  and  that  they  will 
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be  kindly   remembered   long  after  they  have   de- 
parted hence. 

When  becoming  a  voting  citizen,  Mr.  Conant 
allied  himself  with  the  Whig  party,  but  for  many 
years  he  has  been  a  Republican  of  the  first  water, 
and  keeps  himself  posted  upon  the  political  issues 
of  the  Day.  He  enjoyed  only  limited  advantages 
in  his  youth,  but  has  kept  his  eyes  open  to  what  is 
going  on  around  him  in  the  world,  and  frequently 
contributes  to  the  entertainment  of  the  people 
around  him,  both  young  and  old,  in  the  relation  of 
the  many  and  varied  experiences  which  have  been 
his,  both  among  the  hills  of  his  New  England  home 
and  during  his  early  residence  in  the  Wolverine 
State. 

\\  ILO  K.  CRAFTS.  No  resident  of  Jackson 
County  was  more  highly  deserving  of  the 
Jk  esteem  of  her  citizens  than  Milo  Crafts, 
now  deceased.  He  died  August  2,  1885. 
As  a  business  man  he  was  energetic,  discreet  and 
prudent,  while  his  integrity  and  uprightness  were 
widely  known.  He  was  very  liberal  and  charitable, 
and  ever  ready  to  assist  in  every  enterprise  which 
would  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  county  and 
the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  her  citizens. 
Entirely  a  self-made  man  as  far  as  his  finances  were 
concerned,  he  had  made  one  of  the  finest  homes  in 
the  county,  leaving  his  widow  and  children  well 
provided  for  when  he  was  called  hence.  His  estate 
comprised  four  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  located 
on  sections  30  and  31,  Grass  Lake  Township,  where 
his  widow  has  resided  since  his  death.  The  dwell- 
ing is  of  brick,  of  excellent  design  and  construc- 
tion, and  all  the  improvements  in  the  way  of  farm 
buildings  are  well  built,  the  barns  being  especially 
commodious  and  substantial. 

The  Crafts  family  are  of  the  old  Puritan  stock, 
the  first  members  of  the  family  reaching  America 
by  the'Mayflower/'and  many  being  men  of  note  in 
those  days  and  highly  educated.  The  parents  of 
our  subject  were  Pearl  and  Lucinda  (Kirby) 
Crafts,  natives  of  Connecticut.  The  father  was  a 
physician  in  early  life  but  spent  his  later  years  of 
activity  in  farming.     Mrs.  Lucinda  Crafts  died  in 


Middlebury,  Vt.,in  1827,  and  in  that  town  her  hus- 
band contracted  a  second  matrimonial  alliance, 
taking  as  his  companion  Miss  Saiah  Goodrich. 
After  her  death  he  moved  West,  first  settling  in 
Chard  on,  Ohio,  but  afterward  going  to  Sharon,  Ogle 
County,  111.,  where  he  lived  for  many  years.  His 
last  years  were  spent  among  his  children,  and  he 
died  at  the  home  of  his  son  Milo,  in  Grass  Lake 
Township,  this  county. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Middle- 
bury,  Addison  County,  Vt.,  September  10,  1824, 
being  the  youngest  of  the  three  children  born  to 
his  parents.  He  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
life  in  his  native  place  and  then  accompanied  his 
father  to  Chardon,  Ohio.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  his  father  settled  on  a  farm  in  Illinois, 
where  he  assisted  until  twenty  years  of  age  when, 
with  his  father's  consent,  he  went  out  into  the 
world  to  make  his  own  living.  Having  determined 
.to  go  into  the  lumber  business  he  went  to  the  woods 
of  Northern  Wisconsin,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
work  for  several  years  with  active  energy  and 
varied  success.  During  the  winters  he  worked  in 
the  mills  and  in  summer  transported  his  lumber  and 
shingles  on  rafts  by  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  furnished  the  shingles  for  the  first  Mor- 
mon temple  built  at  Nauvoo. 

In  1851  Mr.  Crafts  came  to  Grass  Lake,  this 
county,  to  visit  his  uncle,  Abram  Kirby,  one  of 
the  pioneers.  Being  in  feeble  health  Mr.  Kirby 
persuaded  his  nephew  to  remain  with  him  and  to 
manage  and  operate  his  farm  in  his  declining 
years.  This  Mr.  Crafts  decided  to  do  and  two 
years  later  he  settled  on  the  farm  where  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent.  The  most  of  the 
work  of  improvement  was  done  by  Mr.  Crafts  with 
the  result  already  noted.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  Director  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Grass  Lake, 
and  he  was  officially  connected  with  the  Congrega- 
tion Church.  In  politics  he  was  a  strong  Repub- 
lican. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Crafts  was  celebrated  March 
24,  1853,  the  lady  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  com- 
panion being  Miss  Mary  E.  Updike.  She  was  born  in 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 1835,  and  is  a 
woman  with  an  intelligent  mind,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge  of  useful,  domestic  and  social  arts,  and  an 
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estimable  character.  Her  parents,  Ralph  and  Mary 
(Pickell)  Updike,  died  in  Grass  Lake  Township, 
this  county.  (See  sketch  of  Anson  Updike  for  an- 
cestry). To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crafts  two  children  were 
born,  namely :  William  K.,  whose  natal  day  was 
September  5,  1859,  and  Arthur  P.,  born  November 
4,  1865.  The  former  is  a  farmer  and  sheep-breeder 
in  Grass  Lake  Township,  and  the  latter  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Brooklyn,  (N.  Y.)  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  is  settled  in  Detroit. 

Abram  Kirby,  the  uncle  with  whom  for  some 
time  Mr.  Crafts  made  his  home,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 22,  1796,  and  died  April  27,  1862.  His  wife, 
Lucy  S.  Crafts^was  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  May 
21,  1799.  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1827,and 
in  1835  they  came  to  Michigan  from  Middlebury, 
Vt.,settling  on  a  farm  in  this  county.  The  land  was 
taken  from  the  Government  and  was  put  in  a  state 
of  partial  improvement  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Crafts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirby  were 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  four  children — Lucinda, 
Joseph  S.,  Lucy,  and  Thomas,  but  bereaved  of  all 
by  death.  They  were  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  which  Mr.  Kirby  was  a  Deacon, 
and  were  highly  respected  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. William  K.  Crafts  married,  October  14,  1880, 
Miss  Flora  M.  Dwelle,  of  Grass  Lake  Township; 
they  have  one  son — George  P.  Arthur  P.  married, 
September  17,  1889,  Miss  Cora  E.  Bush,  of  Grass 
Lake  Township. 


R.  CHARLES  B.  BLACKMARR.  Among 
the  professional  men  of  Jackson,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  above-named  gentle- 
man. His  parents  are  Weston  and  Ellen  M.  (Blair) 
Blackmarr.  Mr.  Blackmarr  removed  from  New 
York  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  1829,  set- 
tling in  what  is  now  Cambridge,  Lenawee  County, 
where  he  spent  a  number  of  years.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Blackmarr  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  thejState,  and  for  the  long  period  of 
forty  years  has  been  a  resident  of  this  county.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Napoleon,  this  county, 
where  he  still  lives.     The  father  is  a  native  of  New 


York,  and  a  son  of  Charles  Blackmarr,  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry;  the  mother  is  also  a  native  of  the 
the  Empire  State,  her  parents  being  Charles  and 
Sarah  S.  (Church)  Blair.  Her  father,  Charles 
Blair,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  represent- 
ing the  district  of  which  Lenawee  County  forms  a 
part.  Politically,  he  was  a  stanch  Democrat.  He 
and  his  wife  are  both  deceased. 

The  birth  of  Dr.  Blackmarr  occurred  in  this 
county,  April  21,  1854.  His  early  years  were  spent 
on  his  father's  farm  and  in  attendance  at  the  com- 
mon schools,  after  which  he  studied  in  and  was 
graduated  from  a  High  School.  He  then  attended 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  taking  a 
select  course  in  English  branches,  after  which  he 
began  his  career  as  a  teacher.  He  taught  fifteen 
terms,  the  last  year  being  Principal  of  the  schools  at 
Alma. 

Abandoning  the  profession  of  teaching,  Dr. 
Blackmarr  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry,  entering 
the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  being 
graduated  from  the  Dental  Department  in  1883. 
He  then  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  Jackson, 
building  up  a  high  reputation  and  a  good  business, 
and  acquiring  a  fair  share  of  worldly  goods.  He 
possesses  valuable  city  property  and  other  moneyed 
interests;  his  n3at  and  comfortable  dwelling,  set  in 
attractive  surroundings,  and  furnished  with  neat- 
ness and  good  taste,  is  a  pleasant  resting  place  from 
business  cares  and  annoyances. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Blackmarr  was  celebrated 
September  6,  1882,  his  bride  being  Miss  Luna  M. 
Ely,  of  Alma.  She  was  born  in  this  State,  and 
reared  under  the  care  of  her  uncle,  Gen.  Ralph 
Ely,  having  been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age. 
Her  school  days  were  passed  in  Alma.  Her  esti- 
mable character  has  won  her  many  friends  in  her 
later  home,  as  it  did  in  that  of  her  youth. 


/  OHN  T.  TOWERS  is  engaged  in  general  farm, 
ing  on  section  5,  Tompkins  Township.     He 
was  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  Octo- 
ber 0,  1835,  being  the  second  in  a  family  of 
six  children.     In   1849  his  parents,  James  and  Al- 
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ice  (Jenkinson)  Towers,  came  to  the  United  States, 
locating  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  In  1852  they 
came  to  Michigan,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Colum- 
bia Township,  this  county.  There  the  father  died, 
August  27,  1868,  the  mother  surviving  until  July 
1,  1883,  when  she  breathed  her  last  at  the  age  of 
seventy -four  years. 

In  Ingham  County,  February  20,  1861,  the  rites 
of  wedlock  were  celebrated  between  John  Towers 
and  Cynthia  Sherman,  an  estimable  woman  who 
was  born  in  New  York,  and  came  to  Michigan  with 
her  parents  in  1835.  She  is  the  fifth  of  six  chil- 
dren born  to  Lowing  and  Hannah  (Presson)  Sher- 
man, who  after  coming  to  this  St-te  lived  in 
Lenawee  County  two  }^ears,  and  then  removed  to 
the  farm  where  our  subject  now  lives.  The  estate 
was  then  wild  land  heavily  timbered,  and  Indians 
and  wild  animals  were  numerous.  The  first  cabin 
in  which  the  family  lived  had  no  doors  or  windows, 
and  the  proximity  of  wolves  and  bears,  and  the 
howling  of  the  former  would  frequently  keep  the 
family  awake.  Milling  was  done  at  Adrian,  where 
wheat  was  hauled  by  ox-teams  and  exchanged, 
sold  or  ground.  On  this  farm  Mrs.  Towers  spent 
the  most  of  her  girlhood  and  youth,  and  to  it  she 
returned  after  her  marriage.  Her  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  1860,  and 
her  mother  in  1881. 

When  Mr.  Towers  came  to  the  farm  which  he 
now  occupies,  it  was  slightly  improved;  now  it  is 
adorned  by  an  excellent  house  and  barn  and  other 
improvements,  while  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
acres  which  comprise  it  are  chiefly  in  cultivation. 
A  specialty  is  made  of  Holstein  cattle,  and  Mr. 
Towers  also  keeps  good  grades  of  horses  and  hogs. 
He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Highway 
Commissioner,  and  Grain  Commissioner  of  the 
township,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  office  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents  and  creditable  to 
himself.  He  formerly  belonged  to  the  Blue  Lodge 
at  Onondaga,  and  the  Chapter  at  Eaton  Rapids  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  but  is  now  demitted;  to  the 
Odd  Fellows  at  Onondaga,  and  to  Sanborn  Lodge, 
No.  22,  A.  O.  U.  W.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry,  being  one  of  those  through 
whom  the  charter  was  obtained  for  the  society  in 
Onondaga.     Mrs.  Towers  is  a  member  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church.  Their  family  comprises 
three  children,  namely:  Nora,  now  the  wife  of 
George  Collier;  Lucy  Bell;  and  Forest  J.,  who 
married  Inez  Lane. 


0~  E.  HAMBL1 
ordinary  ent 
ability,  occu 


E.  HAMBLTN,  as  a  farmer  of  more  than 
iter  prise,  sagacity  and  practical 
ity,  occupies  a  leading  position  in  the 
farming  community  of  Pulaski  'Township,  and  is 
active  in  sustaining  and  extending  its  agricultural 
interests.  He  is  of  pioneer  antecedents  and  is  a 
veteran  of  the  late  war,  going  forth  in  the  vigor  of 
early  manhood  to  help  fight  his  country 'o  battles, 
and  by  the  sacrifice  that  he  made,  and  the  severe 
wounds  incurred  while  in  the  service,  proved  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  Government  under  whose 
institutions  he  was  reared,  his  military  record  be- 
ing one  of  which  he  and  his  may  well  be  proud. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Stephen  Hamblin,  was 
born  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  his 
father,  who  was  of  Scottish  descent,  was  an  early 
pioneer.  The  latter  wras  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Sackett's  Har- 
bor. He  was  a  farmer  in  New  York  for  many 
years,  but  finally  sold  his  property  and  retired  to 
private  life,  spending  his  last  years  with  his  son 
near  Joliet,  111.  Stephen  Hamblin  was  reared  in 
his  native  county,  and  in  the  spring  of  1844  came 
from  there  to  Michigan,  driving  with  a  team  the 
entire  distance.  He  located  in  Pulaski  Township 
among  its  pioneers,  and  buying  forty  acres  of  land 
on  section  16,  twelve  acres  of  which  were  cleared, 
immediately  set  to  work  to  improve  a  farm.  So 
successful  was  he  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  the  possessor  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
choice  farming  land,  having  been  enabled  by 
shrewd  management  to  increase  his  original  pur- 
chase. He  died  in  1881  in  his  seventieth  ytar. 
The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  our  subject  was 
Phebe  Wilber,  and  she  was  born  in  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Wilber,  a 
pioneer  of  that  county.  She  had  been  married  pre- 
vious  to  her   union    with   Mr.   Hamblin,  her  first 
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husband  having  been  Whiting  Hawes.  She  had 
one  child  by  that  marriage,  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Jacobs, 
of  Pulaski.  The  mother  died  in  July,  1888,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  She  was  a 
good  woman,  and  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chucrh.  By  her  second  mar- 
riage she  had  eight  children,  as  follows :  Cornelia, 
Mrs.  Clark,  of  Pulaski;  Ward  P.,  of  Allen,  Hills- 
dale County;  Mary,  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Scipio;  Orville, 
of  Concord;  O.  E.;  William,  of  Pulaski;  Stephen 
W.,  dead;  Phoebe,  Mrs.  Pickett,  of  Bay  City. 
Ward  and  Orville  were  members  of  the  Second 
Michigan  Cavalry,  enlisting  in  1863  and  serving 
till  the  war  closed. 

O.  E.  Hamblin  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  April  7,  1842,  and  was  only  two  years  of 
age  when  his  parents  brought  him  to  Michigan. 
The  scenes  of  h's  first  recollections  are  connected 
with  Pulaski  Township,  and  here  he  gleaned  a 
practical  education  in  the  public  schools,  which  he 
attended  in  winter  principally,  for  at  other  sea- 
sons, as  soon  as  he  was  large  enough  to  be  of  use, 
his  services  wrere  required  on  the  farm.  When 
only  about  nine  years  old  he  was  set  to  work  driv- 
ing two  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  breaking  plow,  and  in 
such  labors  his  time  was  employed  throughout  boy- 
hood and  youth. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  though  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  our  subject  was  eager  to  enlist  in  the 
army,  to  aid  in  defending  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
became  a  member  of  Company  E,  Second  Michi- 
gan Cavalry,  but  on  account  of  his  youthfulness 
was  rejected.  After  that  he  remained  at  home  one 
year,  assisting  his  father,  and  then  worked  out  till 

1863,  and  in  the  month  of  December  enlisted  a 
second  time,  enrolling  his  name  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  Company  E, 
and  was  mustered  in  at  Jackson.  His  regiment 
was  sent  to  Camp  Smith,  Tenn.,  and  in  February, 

1864,  joined  Sherman  at  Cleveland,  and  entered 
upon  the  famous  march  through  Georgia.  Our 
subject  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  battles 
fought  at  the  following  places:  Varnell  Station. 
Tater  Knob,  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Resaca,  Dallas, 
Peach  Tree,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Burnt  Hickory, 
Lost  Mountain,  Powder  Creek,  etc.  At  the  latter 
place  the  men  hurried  the  horses  over  to  Cook's 


Brigade,  and  went  into  camp  at  Nashville,  remain- 
ing there  till  the  veterans  returned  from  their  fur- 
loughs, and  then  fresh  horses  were  given  them,  and 
our  subject  and  his  comrades  were  sent  to  guard 
the  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Franklin,  and  later 
were  dispatched  to  guard  Muzzle  Shoals,  where  it 
was  expected  Hood  would  cross. 

They  were  called  out  at  10  o'clock,  half  of  the 
company,  including  our  subject,  reporting  for  duty, 
and  they  laid  in  line  till  daylight  when  they  were 
ordered  on  picket  duty,  and  remained  thus  em- 
ployed until  toward  evening,  when  they  were  sent 
post  haste  to  Raccoon  ford.  When  they  arrived 
there  Hood  had  already  crossed  with  a  part  of  his 
force,  and  they  threw  out  skirmishers  in  a  cotton 
field,  and  the  gallant  men  of  Company  E  bravely 
charged  them  alone,  through  a  foolish  mistake  of 
their  lieutenant.  They  were  driven  back,  and 
pouring  their  Spencer  rifles  into  the  rebels,  they 
had  to  retreat,  as  the  enemy  overpowered  them. 
Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  field  Mr.  Hamblin  was 
wounded  severely,  and  had  to  drop  on  the  ground 
out  of  the  way  of  the  bullets  that  were  flying 
thickly  around  him.  He  was  shot  in  the  left  arm 
by  a  minie  ball,  which  broke  the  bone,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  October  30,  1864.  His  arm  was 
put  in  a  sling,  and  he  had  to  walk  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  taken  to  the  rebel  hospital,  and  on 
October  31  his  arm  was  amputated  a  little  below 
the  shoulder.  It  did  not  receive  proper  attention, 
was  not  dressed  for  nine  days  after  the  operation, 
and  gangrene  setting  in,  nitric  acid  was  used,  which 
nearly  killed  him. 

In  that  hospital  Mr.  Hamblin  lay  for  four  weeks, 
suffering  intensely;  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get 
around  he  was  sent  to  Tuscumbia,  and  from  there 
soon  afterward  to  Columbus  to  the  general  rebel 
hospital,  where  he  lived  on  corn  bread  and  coffee 
for  about  six  weeks.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
the  prison  at  Cahaba,  Ala.,  being  put  on  board  of 
a  boat  on  the  Tombigbee,  and  carried  down  that 
river  and  up  the  Alabama,  with  other  prisoners 
who  were  to  be  taken  to  Cahaba.  There  was  no 
escape  and  he  was  confined  in  the  Cahaba  prison 
until  March  15,  1865.  His  sufferings  were  incred- 
ible; the  building  in  which  he  was  confined  was  in 
a  fearful  condition,  cold  and  wet,  mud   and   water 
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knee  deep,  and  the  prisoners,  some  twenly-tive  hun- 
dred men,  made  wood  or  log  heips  to  sit  upon. 
On  the  15th  of  March  they  were  placed  on  a  rebel 
transport,  and  were  taken  to  the  Gainsville  prison, 
where  they  staid  one  night,  and  were  then  conveyed 
to  Jackson,  Miss.,  whence  they  were  sent  by  boat 
to  the  Big  Black  River.  They  arrived  there 
March  23,  and  were  detained  in  the  rebel  camps 
until  all  prisoners  were  declared  exchanged. 

Our  subject  was  then  placed  on  board  the  "Sul- 
tana," there  being  twenty-three  hundred  men  on 
board,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  whom 
were  prisoners.  The  second  night  on  the  river  the 
steamer  blew  up.  Mr.  Hamblin  was  by  the  wheel 
house  when  the  boat  began  to  burn,  but  the  heat 
soon  became  so  intense  that  the  passengers  had  to 
leave,  and  he,  jumping  into  the  Mississippi,  swam 
for  his  life.  Being  a  good  swimmer  he  managed 
to  keep  afloat  with  his  one  arm,  and  finally  reached 
an  island,  after  having  swam  down  the  river  two 
or  three  miles.  Catching  hold  of  a  tree  that  had 
fallen  into  the  water-,  he  was  rescued  from  his  per- 
ilous position  by  some  wood-choppers  on  the  island, 
who  helped  him  ashore  in  a  boat,  and  leading  him 
to  their  hut  prof  erred  him  its  shelter,  and  he  was 
finally  restored  from  his  chilled,  enfeebled  condi- 
tion. He  says  that  he  was  never  so  cold  in  all 
his  life  before.  The  "Sultana"  had  made  its  last 
trip,  and  sank  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; our  subject  was  finally  picked  up  by  the 
"Pocahontas,"  and  taken  back  to  Memphis,  where 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  sent  him 
to  the  soldier's  home,  and  provided  him  with  suit- 
able clothes.  A  few  days  later,  after  he  had  re- 
cuperated somewhat  from  the  sufferings  he  had 
incurred  by  his  adventures  on  the  Mississippi,  he 
came  to  Cairo  on  the  "Jonathan  T.  Graham,"  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  in 
the  hospital  there  one  month,  and  then  came  to 
Jackson  barracks;  returning  home  on  a  short  fur- 
lough, he  was  taken  sick,  and  had  to  remain  for  a 
time  before  he  could  return  to  duty.  He  was  hon- 
orably discharged  at  Detroit,  July  30,  1865.  He 
was  a  brave  and  capable  soldier,  and  for  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  that  he  endured  while  in  the 
service  is  well  entitled  to  the  pension  of  $45  a 
month  that  he  receives  from  a  grateful  Government. 


Mr.  Hamblin  returned  to  his  home  after  he  left 
the  army,  and  anxious  to  gain  a  better  education 
became  a  student  at  Mayhew's  Commercial  School, 
in  Albion,  the  following  winter,  and  for  three 
months  devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  After 
leaving  oehool  he  returned  to  Pulaski,  and  bought 
twelve  acres  of  land  on  section  16,  and  notwith- 
standing his  infirmity,  displayed  great  skill  and 
ability  in  improving  it.  In  1868  he  traded  it  for 
forty  acres  of  land  on  section  21,  which  he  has  de- 
veloped into  a  fine  farm,  with  substantial  buildings, 
and  all  the  modern  machinery  and  improvements. 
He  made  such  a  financial  success  of  this  venture 
that  he  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  farm  bjr  the  pur- 
chase of  twenty  acres  on  section  20;  in  .1872  he 
began  to  work  his  father's  farm  in  connection  with 
it,  and  since  the  death  of  the  latter,  has  bought  out 
all  the  heirs,  and  now  has  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  acres  of  first-class  land,  with  three  residences 
and  all  the  necessary  outbuildings.  He  engages 
both  in  grain  and  stock-raising,  and  from  those 
pursuits  derives  a  good  income. 

December  27,  1867,  Mr.  Hamblin  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Lydia  Luce,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  in  Pulaski.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Har- 
vey Luce,  a  native  of  New  York.  His  father, 
Thomas  Luce,  was  also  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
was  a  turner  in  wood.  He  came  to  Michigan  and 
opened  a  wood-carving  shop  in  Jonesville,  which 
he  managed  till  his  death.  Mrs.  Hamblin's  father 
came  to  Michigan  when  a  young  man,  and  being  a 
cabinet-maker,  he  opened  a  furniture  factory  in 
Jonesville,  and  later  engaged  in  farming  there.  In 
1861  he  came  to  Pulaski  and  bought  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  on  sectiovi  17,  and  engaged 
in  its  cultivation  for  some  time.  Finally  he  sold  it 
and  removed  to  Charlotte,  and  then  to  Stanton, 
where  he  now  resides.  He  is  seventy-five  years 
of  nge,  and  is  spending  his  declining  years  in  honor- 
orable  retirement.  Mrs.  Hamblin's  mother  whose 
maiden  name  was  Charlotte  Purvis,  was  born  in 
New  lrork,  and  died  in  Westville,  Mich.,  in  August, 
1888.  The  children  born  to  her  and  her  hus- 
band were  named  as  follows:  Mary,  deceased:  Ly- 
dia; Sarah,  Mrs.  Bently,  of  Lake  Odessa;  Ella,  Mrs. 
Horton,  of  Vermillion,  Dak.;  Thomas,  of  Grand 
Rapids;    Jessie,  Mrs.  Palmer,   of  Stanton.      Mrs. 
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Hamblin  was  born  in  Jonesville,  March  8,  1844' 
and  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  she  came  to  Pu- 
laski with  her  parents.  She  gained  an  excellent 
education  in  the  schools  of  her  native  city,  and  is 
in  all  respects  a  very  tine  woman,  meriting  and  re- 
ceiving esteem  from  all  about  her.  To  her  and 
her  husband  have  been  born  four  children:  Lena, 
the  wife  of  F.  M.  Butler,  a  station  agent  and 
farmer  in  Pulaski;  Ernest,  a  telegraph  operator  at 
Battle  Creek;  Merton  and  Edith,  at  home. 

Mr.  Hamblin's  ambitious,  resolute,  courageous 
spirit  has  overcome  obstacles  that  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  success  in  life  of  many  a  man,  and  by 
persistent  efforts,  directed  by  far-sighted  shrewd- 
ness, he  has  placed  himself  in  good  circumstances. 
He  has  been  identified  with  Concord  Lodge.  No.  31, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  since  J  863;  and  in  commemoration 
of  his  soldier  life,  he  belongs  to  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  in  that  town,  his  wife  being  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps.  He  is  a 
stalwart  Republican  in  politics;  and  religiously,  is 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
is  a  trustee  of  the  same,  and  contributes  generously 
to  its  support.  He  has  been  active  in  public;  life, 
proving  an  invaluable  civic  official.  He  has  been 
Township  Treasurer  two  years,  Constable  ten  years, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  three  years,  and  has  been 
a  School  Director. 

A  lithographic  portrait  of  Mr.  Hamblin  may  be 
found  on  another  page. 

LL1S  SNOW.  The  biographer  in  interview- 
ing the  leading  men  of  Sandstone  Township 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  who  is  one  of  its  early  pioneers  and 
whom  he  found  snugly  located  on  a  well- developed 
farm  occupying  a  portion  of  section  6.  In  recall- 
ing the  reminiscences  of  his  early  life,  we  find  that 
Mr.  Snow  is  a  native  of  Allegany  County,  N.  Y., 
and  was  born  June  22,  1846.  He  is  the  represent- 
ative of  a  substantial  family,  being  the  son  of  Ira 
and  Phebe  (Clark)  Snow,  who  were  natives  respect- 
ively of  Vermont  and  New  York  State. 

Ira  Snow  emigrated  in  his  youth  from  Vermont 


to  the  Empire  State  with  his  parents,  who  were  also 
New  Englanders  by  birth  and  whose  ancestors 
must  have  settled  with  the  Colonists  at  an  early  day. 
Upon  reaching  manhood  he  was  married  and,  in 
1848,  with  his  wife  and  five  children  came  to  this 
county.  He  purchased  sixty  acres  of  land  one 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  present  site  of 
Parma  and  settling  in  the  woods  commenced  life  in 
true  pioneer  style,  enduring  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations incident  to  that  time.  In  1852,  however, 
he  was  seized  with  the  California  gold  fever  and 
went  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  remained  two 
j^ears  hunting  for  the  yellow  ore.  He  was  success- 
ful, and  returning  to  his  county  purchased  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  acres  of  land  which  lay 
mostly  in  its  primitive  condition  and  which  is  com- 
prised in  the  farm  of  his  son  Ellis,  our  subject. 
Some  emigrant,  however,  had  erected  a  log  cabin, 
18x24  feet  in  dimensions  and  in  this  the  family  lived 
until  1861.  That  year  the  present  residence  was 
put  up  and  the  father  subsequently  purchased  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  additional,  so  that  in  all 
he  was  the  owner  of  three  hundred  and  forty  acres 
at  the   time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1871. 

Ira  Snow  upon  his  arrival  in  this  county  had  a 
cash  capital  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  so  far  from 
that  being  a  disgrace  he  looked  upon  it  with  pride 
in  after  years,  as  well  he  might,  for  the  success 
which  he  met  with  indicated  in  a  marked  degree 
the  industry,  perseverance  and  good  judgment 
which  had  attended  his  labors.  The  Snow  family 
were  subjected  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  diffi- 
culties of  life  in  a  new  country  before  the  era  of 
even  stages  or  wagon  roads.  Mill  and  market  were 
far  away  and  to  these  they  traveled  laboriously, 
usually  with  an  ox-team.  Mr.  Snow  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party  joined  its  ranks 
and  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  endorsing  every 
enterprise  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
people  around  him. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  twice  married  and 
Ellis  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  Ira  Snow  by 
his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1861.  He  assisted  his 
father  in  the  development  of  the  new  farm,  learn- 
ing at  an  early  age  the  arts  of  plowing,  sowing  and 
reaping,  and  took  pride  in  being  able  to  do  a  man's 
work  before  he  had  attained  to  a  man's  full  stature. 
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Before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was 
married,  March  9,  1868,  to  Miss  Emma  Kilbourn. 
Mrs.  Snow  was  born  in  this  county  October  12, 
1852,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Harry  and  Harriett 
(Merrill)  Kilbourn,  who  were  both  natives  of  Ver- 
mont. Her  paternal  grandfather  made  a  good 
record  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Her 
parents  emigrated  from  the  Green  Mountain  State 
to  Michigan  about  1850,  settling  first  in  Eaton 
County.  Thence  they  came  to  this  county  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  Sandstone  Township,  where  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Mr.  Kilbourn 
was  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

To  our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife  there  have 
been  born  a  family  of  five  children,  viz.:  Jennie, 
the  wife  of  Willard  Scott,  of  Parma  Township; 
Ida,  Mary,  Herbert,  and  Stella  who  died  when 
nearly  two  years  old.  The  Snow  homestead  em- 
braces one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  well-tilled, 
land,  with  comfortable  buildings  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  proprietor  occupies  a  good  posi- 
tion among  his  fellow-citizens.  Politically,  he  is  a 
sound  Republican,  the  friend  of  education  and  the 
encourager  of  every  enterprise  calculated  to  benefit 
the  people  around  him.  Mrs.  Snow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  brother  Albert,  wlio  lives  in  Eaton 
County,  is  the  only  survivor  of  her  family. 
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I  DELBERT  W.  D  WELLE,  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  practical  farmers  of  Grass 
Lake  Township,  was  born  on  section  1,  of 
that  township,  July  27,  1850.  He  is  there- 
fore still  on  the  sunn}r  side  of  life,  but  already  has 
gained  a  high  standing  in  the  work  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life  and  to  which  he  devotes  his  entire 
attention — that  of  tilling  the  soil.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  district  schools  and  the  Union 
school  at  Grass  Lake.  In  1885  he  settled  where  he 
is  now  living,  the  farm  being  one  mile  east  of  Grass 
Lake.  He  works  and  controls  two  hundred  and  nine 
acres  of  fine  land,  every  part  of  which  shows  that 
it  is  under  the  management  of  an  industrious  and 
progressive  man,  who  deserves  the  success  that  is 


attending  his  efforts.  A  prominent  feature  among 
the  improvements  of  the  place  is  the  barn,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  in  the 
county. 

On  October  10,  1875,  Mr.  Dwelle  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Orcelia  J.  Welch,  an  estimable 
young  lady  who  was  born  in  Grass  Lake,  July  11, 
1857.  She  is  a  daughter  of  James  and  Susan  (Tay- 
lor) Welch,  an  outline  of  whose  history  is  presented 
elsewhere.  Her  happy  union  with  our  subject  has 
been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  four  interesting  chil- 
dren, named  respectively:  Frankie  A.,  Edith  A., 
Walter  J.  and  Alton  W. 

In  1876  Mr.  Dwelle  became  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  is  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  in  which  he  has  high  standing:  his  mem- 
bership is  in  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  116,  at  Grass 
Lake.  He  is  a  Republican,  but  takes  no  special  in- 
terest in  politics  except  in  so  far  as  to  deposit  his 
ballot  on  election  day.  He  attends  and  assists  in 
the  support  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Grass 
Lake,  although  he  is  not  a  member.  Fie  has  an  ex- 
cellent moral  character,  is  well  informed  on  all 
topics  of  general  interest,  and,  with  his  wife,  is  re- 
garded with  respect  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  third  child  born 
to  Michael  and  Emeline  L.  (Hobart)  Dwelle.  His 
father  was  born  in  Gorham,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
December  24,  1821,  and  was  reared  and  educated 
there,  following  farming  after  reaching  man's  estate. 
He  remained  in  his  native  county  until  1844,  when 
he  came  to  Michigan  and  purchasing  land  in  Grass 
Lake  Township,  this  county,  settled  where  our  sub- 
ject was  born.  There  he  lived,  carrying  on  farm- 
ing very  successfully  until  1882,  when  he  moved 
into  the  village  of  Grass  Lake  and  wisely  retired 
from  active  labor.  He  died  January  31,  1889,  be- 
ing at  that  time  the  owner  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  acres  of  fine  land  in  Grass  Lake  Town- 
ship and  having  abundant  means.  His  accumula- 
tions were  the  results  of  his  own  efforts  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  as  a  financier.  His  ability  in 
money  matters  was  appreciated  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  no  doubt  led  to  his  position  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Grass  Lake,  which 
he  held  for  many  years.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  principles  of  Masonry  and  was  connected 
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with  the  order  for  many  years  before  his  death, 
having  attained  a  high  degree  in  the  same.  Al- 
though not  a  member  of  any  religious  organization, 
he  was  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  a  liberal  contributor  towards  its  sup- 
port. He  was  a  son  of  Lemuel  and  Levina  (Fran- 
cisco) Dwelle,  natives  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  married  October 
29,  1845,  to  them  came  six  children,  of  whom  we 
note  the  following :  James  L.  is  farming  in  Arizona; 
Alice  S.  is  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Hill,  a  manufacturing 
chemist  at  Detroit;  the  third  on  the  family  roll  is 
the  subject  of  this  notice;  Milton  W.  married  Miss 
Fannie  Monroe  and  is  a  farmer  in  Grass  Lake  Town- 
ship; Flora  M.  married  William  K.  Crafts,  who  is 
also  a  tiller  of  the  soil  in  that  township;  Frankie 
died  when  nearly  six  years  old.  The  mother,  a 
woman  of  marked  intelligence  and  many  estimable 
qualities  of  character,  is  now  living  in  Grass  Lake 
village,  occupying  a  palatial  home  in  the  eastern 
part  of  town.  She  was  born  in  Rushville,  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1822,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  Chad  wick  Hobart. 

The  Hobart  family  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 
one  Edmund  Hobart,  who  was  born  in  Hingham, 
Norfolkshire,  England,  in  1574.  The  first  members 
of  the  family  who  came  to  America,  were  three 
brothers,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the  "May- 
flower" and  settled  in  the  old  Bay  State.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  family  in  the  early  years  of 
Colonial  history  were  among  those  who  established 
the  first  Congregational  Church  in  Charleston, Mass., 
and  some  of  them  were  noted  Congregational  di- 
vines during  those  times. 

William  Hobart,  the  great-grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Groton,  Mass.,  May  23,  1751. 
He  married  Miss  Patience  Flagg,  November  16, 
1777,  and  by  that  marriage  had  four  children — 
William  L.,  Nancy,  John  and  Israel.  His  wife  Pati- 
ence having  been  removed  from  him  by  death, 
William  Hobart  married  Miss  Dollie  Smith  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  June  5,  1 787.  This  marriage 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  six  children — Baxter, 
Hannah,  Harvey,  Joseph  L.,  AbelB.  and  Walter  P. 
The  father  died  in  Potter,  Yates  County,  N.  Y., 
January  1,  1801,  when  fifty-one  years  of  age.  His 
widow  survived  until  October  12,  1851,  when  she 


died  at  Rushville,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety  }^ears. 

Our  subject's  grandfather  was  John,  the  third 
child  born  to  William  and  Patience  (Flagg)  Hobart. 
His  eyee  opened  to  the  light  in  Townsend,  Mass., 
March  14,  1782.  He  was  married  in  Benton,  N.  Y., 
November  16,  1810,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Chadwick,  a 
daughter  of  Abel  and  Temperance  Chad  wick  of 
Lyme,  Conn.  In  that  town  Mrs.  Hobart  was 
born  April  19,  1786,  dying  at  Rushville,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1874.  Her  husband  had  breathed  his  last 
October  15,  1860;  in  early  life  he  was  a  clothier 
but  later  turned  his  attention  to  tilling  the  soil.  To 
them  were  born  ten  children — Albert  M.,  Adeline 
M.,  Orville  F.,  Henry  H.,  Angeline^M.,  Emeline 
L-,  Caroline  C.,  Sarah* A.,  Lawrence  J. land  Cor- 
delia C. — the  sixth  of  this  family  being  the  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  biography. 


— h 


|  MLLIAM  CAMPBELL.  The  fine  estate 
wsJfl  wnieQ  stanc^s  as  a  monument  to  the  in- 
Ww  dustry  and  perseverance  of  him  with  whose 
name  we  introduce  this  sketch,  is  unexcelled  by 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Sandstone  Township.  It 
embraces  a  stretch  of  rich  farming  land  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  improved  with  substantial 
modern  buildings  and  stocked  with  good  grades  of 
the  domestic  animals.  It  is  finely  located  on  sec- 
tion 6,  and  invariably  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by,  who  turns  a  second  time  to  admire  its 
beauty. 

The  native  place  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  in  Parma 
Township,  this  county,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
September  27,  1838.  His  parents  were  Alvah  and 
Hannah  (Hemingway)  Campbell,  who  were  na- 
tives of  New  York  State.  They  emigrated  thence 
to  this  countjr,  in  the  fall  of  1837,  settling  on  land 
which  the  father  had  purchased  in  Parma  Town- 
ship the  year  previous.  This  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  on  section  11. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  the  first  settler  in 
that  part  of  Parma  Township,  and  paid  for  his 
land  $1.25  per  acre.  His  first  dwelling  was  a  log 
cabin,  12x16  feet  in  dimensions,  winch  the  family 
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occupied  several  years.  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  industry,  and  put  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  until  the  farm  was  paid  for 
and  brought  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  He  was 
successful  in  his  labors,  acquiring  a  competence,  and 
finally  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  taking 
up  his  residence  in  Parma  Village,  where  he  died 
April  18,  1869.  To  the  parents  of  our  subject 
there  were  born  three  children — William,  of  this 
sketch;  Franklin,  who  died  when  3bout  forty-seven 
years  old,  and  Jay  A.,  a  resident  of   Jackson  City. 

Alvah  Campbell  was  a  man  looked  up  to  in  his 
community,  and  served  several  terms  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  He  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance 
throughout  this  part  of  the  county,  while  his 
sound  sense  and  sterling  integrity  caused  him  to 
be  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  identified 
himself  with  the  Republican  party  soon  after  its 
organization,  and  remained  a  firm  supporter  of  its 
principles  until  his  death.  He  found  religious 
consolation  in  the  pale  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,    and  served   as    Steward   until    his    death. 

The  wife  and  mother  survived  her  husband 
about  thirteen  years,  her  death  taking  place  De- 
cember 29,  1881,  in  Parma. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  at  an  early  age  be- 
came familiar  with  the  various  employments  of 
farm  life,  assisting  in  the  building  up  of  the  home- 
stead, and  acquiring  his  early  education  in  the  dis- 
trict school.  Later  he  attended  Albion  College, 
and  by  a  steady  course  of  reading  has  always  kept 
himself  well-informed,  and  with  a  good  idea  of  the 
general  methods  of  doing  business. 

When  twenty-three  years  old  Mr.  Campbell  set 
about  the  establishment  of  a  home  of  his  own, 
being  married,  November  13,  1861,  to  Miss  Addie 
E.  Lyman.  This  lady  like  himself  is  a  native  of 
this  county,  and  was  born  in  Spring  Arbor  Town- 
ship, March  29,  1839.  Her  parents  were  the  Rev. 
Alfred  and  Matilda  (McCrory)  Lyman,  the  father 
a  native  of  Connecticut  and  the  mother  of  New 
York  State.  Her  paternal  great-grandfather  served 
on  the  side  of  the  Colonists  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  Lyman  family  came  to  Michigan  Terri- 
tory about  1836,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Campbell  pur- 
chasing a  tract  of  Government  land  in  Spring 
Aibor  Township.     In  connection  with  the  cultiva- 


tion of  this  he  officiated  as  a  local  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  preachers  of  the  county.  His  family  re- 
mained on  the  farm  while  he  traveled  over  the 
country  upon  his  pious  labors  intent.  He  finally 
removed  to  Calhoun  County,  settling  in  Ceresco 
Township,  where  his  death  took  place  January  21, 
1881.  The  mother  followed  her  husband  to  the 
silent  land,  October  10,  1887. 

To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Campbell  there  was  born 
a  family  of  seven  children,  only  three  of  whom  are 
living — Jane  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Godfrey,  of 
Calhoun  County;  Nellie  married  Bradford  L.  Hu- 
bert, of  Parma.  Mrs.  Campbell  is  the  youngest  of 
those  living.  Mr.  Lyman,  politically,  was  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  naturally,  owing  to  his  extended 
journeyings,  formed  a  large  acquaintance  through- 
out the  count}T  and  was  very  popular  among  the 
people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  have  three  chil- 
dren— Edwin  W.,  a  resident  of  Parma  Township; 
George  A.  and  Alfred  L.,  at  home  with  their  par- 
ents. The  home  farm  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  in  extent,  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  a  good  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  in  Parma  Town- 
ship! the  most  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  are  members  in  good  standing 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  our  subject 
officiates  as  Elder.  A  man  honest  and  upright  in 
his  dealings,  and  possessed  of  more  than  ordinal 
intelligence,  he  naturally  occupies  a  leading  posi- 
tion among  the  representative  men  of  Sandstone 
Township. 


ftppRANK  E.  DILLA.  The  Lake  Shore  & 
^g)  Michigan  Southern  Railway  is  not  only 
[AS  noted  for  its  perfect  equipments  but  for  the 
reliable  character  of  its  working  force,  not  the  least 
among  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  is 
one  of  the  ablest  passenger  engineers  on  the  line. 
He  makes  his  headquarters  in  Jackson  City,  and 
although  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty,  brings  to  the 
duties  of  his  responsible  position  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  efficiency. 

Mr,   Dilla  was   born    in    Jonesville,    Hillsdale 
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County,  this  State,  May  7,  1853,  and  is  the  young- 
est child  of  Carey  and  Harriet  C.  (Goss)  Dilla,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Vermont  and  died 
when  Frank  E.  was  between  three  and  four  }rears 
old.  Carey  Dilla  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  coming  to  Michigan  was  married.  The 
newly  wedded  pair  settled  at  the  village  of  Jones- 
ville,  Hillsdale  County,  where  the  father  opened  a 
blacksmith-shop  and  later  carried  on  a  carriage 
manufactory  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  there 
in  1879.  The  two  sons  surviving  him  are  Adam  J. 
and  Frank  E. 

Mr.  Dilla  spent  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life 
in  his  native  town,  and  then  went  to  work  on  a 
farm,  where  he  was  employed  two  years.  He  next 
began  to  learn  carriage  painting,  and  afterward 
learned  carriage  making,  at  which  he  was  engaged 
until  1869.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Ft.  Wayne,  Jackson  <fe  Saginaw  Railroad  Company 
as  rod  man,  carrying  chain.  Afterward  he  was 
employed  as  a  section  hand.  His  next  step  was  in  the 
locomotive  department  as  watchman.  In  April, 
1872,  he  became  an  engineer  on  a  freight  train,  and 
in  1879  was  promoted  to  be  engineer  in  the  passen- 
ger service,  running  from  Jackson  to  Ft.  Wayne. 
In  1882  the  Lake  Shore  Company  leased  the  Ft. 
Wayne  &  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Dilla  was  retained  in 
the  service  as  passenger  engineer,  which  position 
he  has  since  held.  He  is  regarded  as  a  careful  and 
reliable  man,  and  as  yet  has  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  avoiding  accidents. 

Mr.  Dilla  contracted  matrimonial  ties  October 
21,  1883,  with  Miss  Maude  Shoemaker,  of  Water- 
loo, Ind.  Mrs.  Dilla  was  born  near  Waterloo,  Ind., 
October  21,  1860,  and  is  the  daughter  of  E.  R.  and 
Harriet  J.  (Miller)  Shoemaker,  residents  of  Water- 
loo, the  father  being  an  extensive  farmer  and  dealer 
in  live  stock.  Of  this  union  there  has  been  born 
one  child,  a  daughter,  Harriette  May.  They  occupy 
a  neat  home  on  East  Main  Street  in  the  city  of 
Jackson,  and  have  gathered  around  them  many 
friends.  Mr.  Dilla  is  quite  prominent  in  railroad 
circles.  In  1874  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  has 
three  times  been  elected  as  a  representative  to  the 
International  Convention,  which  in  1882  met  at 
Louisville,  Ky.     The  following  year  he  could  not 


attend  on  account  of  other  pressing  duties.  In  the 
summer  of  1884  he  wras  elected  again  to  the  con- 
vention, which  met  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. — repre- 
senting Jackson  Division,  No.  2.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  Chief  Engineer  of  Division  No.  2.  He 
presided  at  the  first  Grand  Union  meeting  at  the 
opera  house  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  June  6,  1886.  He 
is  a  member  of  Ft.  Wayne  Lodge,  No.  342,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M.,  and  Ft.  Wayne  Chapter,  No.  19,  R.  A.M., 
also  Jackson  Commandery,  No.  9,  K.  T.  Mrs. 
Dilla  is  a  well-educated  lady,  having  been  gradu- 
ated from  Ft.  Wayne  College,  and  taught  one  year 
in  the  High  School  at  Waterloo.  Politically,  Mr. 
Dilla  is  a  Democrat. 


OSCAR  F.  PEASE.  The  Pease  family  was 
)  one  of  the  first  to  settle  in  this  county, coming 
__  hither  when  it  was  practically  a  wilderness, 
traversed  principally  by  Indians  and  wild  animals. 
Among  them  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  na- 
tive of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  who  was  born  June 
24,  1829.  His  parents  were  William  H.  and  Lo- 
renda  (Kyse)  Pease,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  Niagara  County  in  1804.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Pease  lived  in  Lockport  until  the  latter  part 
of  1829,  and  then  decided  upon  seeking  his  fort- 
tunes  in  the  Far  West. 

Coming  to  what  is  now  Grass  Lake  Township,  the 
father  of  our  subject  entered  three  hundred  acres 
of  Government  land,  a  portion  of  which  is  now 
covered  by  the  village  of  Grass  Lake.  He  jour- 
neyed first  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  lakes  to  De- 
troit, and  thence  overland  by  teams.  His  land  se- 
cured, he  erected  a  log  house  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  residence  of  Oscar  F.,  our  subject, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  He  prosecuted 
farming  thereafter,  and  by  his  superior  ability  and 
industry  became  a  leading  citizen  and  was  one  of 
the  first  Representatives  elected  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature  from  this  county.  His  education  was 
such  as  fitted  him  for  almost  any  position.  He 
was  an  extensive  reader  and  a  deep  thinker,  and  a 
man  generally  looked  up  to  in  his  community.  For 
many  years  he  represented  Grass  Lake  Township 
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in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  held  the  office 
of  Town  Clerk  and  was   also  on  the  School    Board. 

The  elder  Pease  identified  himself  with  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  in  New  York  State,  and  upon  the 
organization  of  the  lodge  at  Grass  Lake,  this  county, 
he  was  one  of  the  charter  members.  At  the  build- 
ing of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  this  point 
he  was  appointed  the  agent  of  the  company  at 
Grass  Lake,  which  position  he  held  a  number  of 
years.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  educational 
matters,  and  during  the  late  war  gave  freely  of  his 
means  to  help  the  Union  cause.  The  paternal 
grandparents  of  our  subject  were  George  and 
Phebe  Pease,  natives  of  New  York  State,  who  ac- 
companied their  son  to  Michigan  and  took  up  the 
land  now  known  as  the  J.  B.  Cad  well  farm,  which 
lies  half  a  mile  east  of  Grass  Lake  Village.  Grand- 
father Pease  and  his  wife  spent  their  last  years  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  where  they  died.  He  had 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  fam- 
ily is  supposed  to  be  of  Irish  extraction. 

Mrs.  Lorenda  Pease,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1804,  and 
is  still  living,  making  her  home  with  our  subject. 
Although  quite  aged,  she  is  still  active  and  in  good 
health.  She  came  with  her  parents  to  Michigan 
early  in  the  '30s,  they  settling  in  Grass  Lake 
Township,  this  county,  where  the}7-  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  To  William  H.  and  Lo- 
renda Pease  there  was  born  a  family  of  six  sons, 
viz:  Oscar  F.,  Douglas  W.,  Charles  PL,  George  N., 
Eugene  and  DeWitt  C.  All  of  these  are  deceased, 
except  our  subject. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  child  of 
his  parents,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  mother, 
is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Pease  is  the  only  person  living  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  family  at  the  time  the  first  settlement 
was  made  in  this  county.  Oscar  F.  was  reared  on 
a  farm^  where  he  now  resides,  and  where  he  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  has  trav- 
eled extensively,  and  spent  some  time  on  the  Pa- 
cific Slope.  For  a  period  of  fiteen  years  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  various  capacities  from  train  boy  to  con- 
ductor. He  finally  resigned  the  latter  position, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  farm- 


ing. He  pursued  his  early  studies  in  the  district 
school,  and  completed  them  at  Albion  College. 

The  Pease  homestead  comprises  two  hundred 
acres  of  fine  land,  lying  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  village  of  Grass  Lake.  In  addition  to 
general  agriculture,  our  subject  keeps  high-grade 
stock  and  makes  a  specialty  of  thorough- bred  sheep. 
He  is  quite  prominent  in  local  affairs,  and  was  at 
one  time  President  of  the  Village  Council.  As  early 
as  1856  he  identified  himself  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity at  Albion,  and  is  now  a  member  of  Excel- 
sior Lodge,  No.  116,  at  Grass  Lake,  and  he  also 
belongs  to  the  Commandery  at  Jackson.  Politic- 
ally, he  is  a  decided  Democrat. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1861,  Mr.  Pease  was 
joined  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Martha  M.  Hill.  This 
lady  was  bom  December  12,  1842,  in  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  daughter  of  James  and 
Catherine  Hill,  who  came  to  Grass  Lake  about 
.1  855  from  New  York  State;  they  are  now  deceased. 
Of  this  union  there  were  born  the  following 
children:  Ralph  W. ;  William  W  and  William  I)., 
who  are  both  deceased;  and  an  infant  who  died 
unnamed.  The  Pease  family  is  very  well  known 
throughout  this  county  as  representing  its  best 
elements. 


;  PHILO  J.  HALL,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hall  &  Rowan,  proprietors  of  the 
Star  Clothing  House,  Jackson,  although 
still  a  young  man,  has  had  a  long  experi- 
in  the  mercantile  business  and  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  stock  which  he  carries,  and  of  the 
best  methods  of  pushing  his  business.  The  firm  of 
which  he  is  a  member  has  not  long  been  established 
but  his  extensive  acquaintance  and  previous  busi- 
ness life  have  enabled  them  to  already  gain  a  fine 
run  of  custom.  A  full  line  of  clothing,  gent's 
furnishing  goods,  hats,  caps,  and  valises,  is  carried, 
the  establishment  being  located  at  No.  158  West 
Main  Street. 

Before  briefly  outlining  the  life-history  of  our 
subject,  a  few  items  regarding  his  progenitors  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  Hall  family  is  of  English 
ancestry,  one  of  the  early  members  in  this  country 
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being  Gen.  Johnson  Hall  of  the  Revolutionary 
arn^  who,  for  his  services  in  the  struggle  for 
American  independence,  received  a  land  warrant 
calling  for  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  In  that  county  his  son 
Isaac  was  born  in  1803,  and  after  reaching  years  of 
maturity  married  Miss  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Elias 
Ryder,  of  German  descent.  The  family  removed 
to  Michigan  in  1845,  first  spending  about  three 
years  in  Monroe  County  and  then  changing  their 
location  to  Van  Buren  County,  where  Isaac  Hall 
died  in  1853.  His  widow  afterward  went  to  Kan- 
sas, making  her  home  with*  a  daughter  there  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  Their  family  consisted 
of  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  both 
the  daughters  being  now  deceased. 

William  H.  Hall,  the  only  surviving  child  of 
Isaac  and  Phoebe  Hall,  was  born  in  Lafayette,  On- 
ondaga County,  N.  Y.,  September  22,  1826.  He 
passed  his  school  days  mostly  in  his  native  county, 
removing  to  Michigan  with  his  parents  in  1845 
and  afterward  spending  one  year  in  Adrian  College. 
In  1848  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lu- 
cinda  J.  Brayman.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Harry 
Bray  man  and  was  born  and  reared  in  Ohio,  after- 
ward living  in  Leesburg,  Ind. 

After  his  marriage  William  Hall  settled  on  a 
farm  of  forty  acres  in  Parma  Township,  this 
county,  adding  to  his  estate  until  it  comprised  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres.  This  he  afterward  traded 
for  a  tract  lying  near  Jackson,  to  which  he  removed. 
In  1886  he  left  his  farm  and  became  a  resident  of 
Jackson,  where  he  now  lives,  occupying  a  dwelling 
on  the  corner  of  High  and  Merriman  Streets.  On 
account  of  the  paralysis  of  his  lower  limbs  he  has 
retired  from  active  duties,  although  his  mind  is  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  He  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and 
has  taken  the  Jackson  Patriot  since  1849.  His  wife 
died  in  Parma,  June  24,  1866.  She  had  borne  him 
three  children — George  H.,  Philo  J.  and  Frank  W. 

Philo  J.  Hall  was  born  in  the  town  of  Parma,  this 
county,  December  17,  1850,  and  is  the  only  living 
child  of  his  parents.  He  obtained  his  early  schooling 
at  the  district  schools,  afterward  attending  a  select 
school  and  still  later  being  sent  to  Notre  Dame 
University,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where  he  prosecuted 
his  studiea  two  years.     Upon  leaving  school  he  en- 


tered the  clothing  house  of  Douglas  &  Myers  at 
Jackson,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  retaining  the  situ- 
ation two  years.  Subsequently  he  was  employed 
by  B.  F.  Eggleston,  one  of  the  oldest  clothing  men 
of  the  city,  with  whom  he  remained  thirteen  years. 
He  next  spent  about  eighteen  months  clerking  for 
Bunnell  &  Co.,  clothing  merchants,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1887  began  business  for  himself,  forming 
a  co-partnership  with  George  Rowan.  They  insti- 
tuted the  Star  Clothing  House  which  has  already 
taken  a  high  rank  among  the  clothing  establish- 
ments of  the  city  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
its  growth  under  their  capable  management. 

Mr.  Hall  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  life 
companion,  having  been  united  in  marriage,  in 
1880,  with  Miss  Cora  M.,  the  daughter  of  S.  W. 
and  Margaret  Stowell,  of  this  city.  The  estimable 
and  accomplished  bride  was  born,  educated  and 
reared  to  womanhood  in  this  place,  where  she  has 
a  large  and  select  circle  of  acquaintances.  She  pre- 
sides with  hospitable  grace  over  the  neat  and  sub- 
stantial residence  on  Cortland  Street,  where  the 
many  conveniences  and  comforts  of  modern  civili 
zation  may  found.  Mr.  Hall  owns  a  good  farm 
and  is  now  engaged  in  breeding  fine  roadsters  and 
trotting  horses,  finding  this  an  agreeable  relief  from 
his  mercantile  transactions  which  he  does  not,  how- 
ever, neglect.  He  also  fits  out  and  sells  fine 
matched  horses,  having  not  long  since  received 
$5,000  for  a  span  of  mares  noted  for  their  beauty 
and  speed.  The  farm  is  supplied  with  excellent 
barns  fitted  up  especially  for  the  comfort  and 
proper  care  of  the  animals  in  which  Mr.  Hall  de- 
lights. He  has  for  some  time  been  a  member  of 
Jackson  Lodge  No.  50,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  Politically, 
he  is  a  Democrat. 


%M)  MONTELL  HARRINGTON  is  well-known 

v(\  ///  in  the  agricultural   and   political   circles  of 
^7      his  community.     He    is  at  present,  and  has 
been  for  three  years,  Supervisor  of  Henrietta  Town- 
ship, and  was  Township  Treasurer  for  two  years, 
and  Highway  Commissioner   the   same  length  of 
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time.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  'Democrat,  ever 
steadfastly  advocating  such  measures  as  in  his 
opinion  will  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  town- 
ship and  county.  In  partnership  with  his  brother 
Jack,  he  operates  a  good  farm,  comprising  three 
hundred  and 'sixty- five'aeres  of  fertile  land  on  sec- 
tion 5.  By  their  united  efforts  the  owners  have 
brought  it  to  its  present  splendid  condition,  having 
made  all  of  the  improvements,  erected  first  class 
buildings  and  introduced  modern  machinery. 

Of  worthy  New  England  stock>our  subject  was 
born  January  17,  1841,  in  Michigan.  His  father, 
Stephen  Harrington,  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  lived  in  Genesee  County, whence  he  came  to  the 
West.  In  the  year  1830  he  located  in  Summit, 
this  county,  and  sojourned  there  until  1861, 
when  he  came  to  this  township,  and  here  he  died  in 
February,  1877,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Levina  McCane, 
and  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York.  She  died 
in  Summit  when  forty  years  of  age. 

A  family  of  seven  children  came^to  bless  the 
union  of  Stephen  Harrington  and  his  wife,  and 
they  were  named  respectively:  Elizabeth,  the  eld- 
est, died  in  New  York;  Levant,  is  deceased;  Jack; 
Alice,  (Mrs.  Charles  Hurd);  Nellie,  the  wife  of 
Frank  Olney ;  Levina,  who  married  Frank  Gib- 
bons; and  our  subject,  all  reside  in  this  township. 
Mr.  Harrington  contracted  a  second  marriage  in 
this  township,  Mrs.  Laura  Hurd  becoming  his  wife. 
This  lady  was  the  widow  of  Henry  Hurd,  and  was 
born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  whence  she  re- 
moved with  her  husband  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
became  a  pioneer  settler  of  Jackson  County.  At 
that  time  the  country  was  wild  and  unsettled,  there 
being  only  one  house  between  Jackson  and  this 
township.  Dense  forests  were  on  every  side,  and 
through  them  wild  animals  roamed  undisturbed. 
She  has  been  a  witness  of  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity from  a  primitive  condition,  to  one  exactly 
the  reverse,  and  now  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers  of  this  township,  where  she  lives 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  When  Mr.  Hurd  ar- 
rived in  this  county,  he  pre-empted  a  claim  of 
Government  land  on  section  6,  where  he  lived  un- 
til his  death  in  1859,  at  the  age  of  fifty -seven  years. 
He  left,  besides  his  wife,  two  children;  Cassius,  in 


Blackman  Township,  and  Henry,  in  Mason,  Ingham 
County,  this  State. 

The  early  life  of  our  subject  was  passed  in  the 
State  of  his  nativity,  where  he  received  a  common- 
school  education.  This  he  afterward  supplemented 
by  general  reading  on  topics  of  interest.  He  was 
not  only  fortunate  and  discreet  in  his  monetary 
transactions,  but  was  especially  wise  in  the  selection 
of  a  wife,  she  having  jbeen  toMiim  a  devoted  help- 
mate and  a  trusted  counselor.  She  is  a  native  of 
England,  and  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  Bai< 
lejr,  her  parents  being  James  and  Harriet  (Lee) 
Bailey,  of  Warwickshire,  England.  There  Mrs. 
Harrington  was  born  March  31,  1846,  and  when 
three  years  old  accompanied  her  parents  to  Amer- 
ica, they  settling  in  this  township.  Mr.  Bailey  died 
in  1859,  and  Mrs.  Bailey  in  1874.  Of  their  five 
children,  Mrs.  Harrington  was  the  fourth.  The 
others  are:  Eliza,  Samuel;  Harriet  and  Mary,  de- 
ceased. Samuel  is  a  citizen  of  Leslie,  Ingham 
County,  and  Eliza,  is  the  widow  of  Edward  Gir- 
ard,  and  lives  in  this  State. 

Three  children  came  to  bless  the  union  of  our 
subject  and  his  wife,  viz.:  Fred  A.,  who  is  an  in- 
telligent and  bright  youth  of  seventeen  years,  and 
Bert  Ray,  who  is  six  years  old.  The  oldest  child 
was  a  daughter,  Nettie,  and  she  died  when  four 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Harrington  is  known  for  the 
strict  integrity  of  his  character,  and  for  his  genial 
manners,  and  with  his  family  enjoys  the  universal 
and  merited  esteem  of  all  the  community. 


"V 3— ♦ 


JOHN    R.  REYNOLDS,  Food    Inspector   at 
Jackson,  has  had  a  more  checkered  career 
and  seen  more  of  the  rough  corners  of  the 
, r      world  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many.  Pushing 

his  way  with  sturdy  perseverance,  he  has  familiar- 
ized himself  with  business  principles,  thoroughly 
mastered  the  details  of  a  good  trade,  and  pursued 
a  scientific  study  until  he  became  well  versed  in  its 
principles  and  capable  of  microscopical  and  chem- 
ical analysis.  He  has  been  identified  with  various 
movements  which  are  calculated  to  benefit  the  rising 
generation,  to  increase  the  material  prosperity  of 
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the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  is  a  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Short)  Reynolds,  who  were 
natives  of  England,  whence  they  emigrated  to 
America  settling  in  New  York  at  an  early  period 
in  their  wedded  life.  His  father  was  a  miner  dur- 
ing his  early  years  of  manhood,  but  studying  for 
the  ministry,  entered  that  field  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  called  to  labor  at  dif- 
ferent places  and  was  killed  by  an  accident  near 
Port  Huron,  Mich.  The  mother  was  so  attached  to 
her  native  Cornwall,  that  prior  to  the  birth  of  two 
of  her  children  she  returned  to  the  home  of  her 
father,  John  Short,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that 
shire,  that  they  might  be  natives  of  her  own  beloved 
land.  She  died  about  the  year  1854,  leaving  a 
family  of  whom  but  two  now  survive,  they  being 
our  subject  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Trimble. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  John  Reynolds  left  his 
home  and  went  to  London,  Canada,  where  his  nncle, 
William  Reynolds,  lived.  With  him  he  made  his 
home  for  a  time,  attending  school,  but  abandoning 
his  studies  at  an  early  age  to  start  out  on  his  own 
account.  He  traveled  over  several  States,  having 
many  of  the  experiences  to  which  the  homeless 
wanderer  is  subject,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  a  partial  insight  into  various  lines  of 
employment  and  finally  going  to  Connecticut  where 
he  sought  employment  in  the  woolen  mills.  The 
occupation  did  not  agree  with  his  health  and  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  He  then  determined 
to  learn  the  milling  business  and  entered  a  flour- 
mill,  remaining  until  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  business,  when  he  went  to  Chicago, 
III.,  and  embarked  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Reynolds  next  moved  to  Michigan  and  en- 
gaged in  running  a  woolen-mill,  doing  a  general 
custom  and  carding  business.  In  1867  he  sold  out 
the  business  and  came  to  Jackson,  entering  the  em- 
ploy of  H.  A.  Hay  den  &  Co.,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued twenty  years,  most  of  that  time  having 
charge  of  their  extensive  mills.  During  this  time 
he  studied  chemistry  and  microscopy,  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  which  he  owes  his  appointment  to  his  pres- 
ent position,  which  he  assumed  in  1888.  While  in 
Chicago  Mr.  Reynolds  enlisted,  but  on  account  of 
his  youthfulness  he  was  not  accepted.  He  however, 


gave  other  assistance  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
helping  to  pay  for  two  substitutes  when  his  fellow 
employes  stood  a  draft. 

In  1 88 1  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  to  the  City 
Council  remaining  on  the  Aldermanic  body  six 
years.  While  a  member  of  the  Council  he  helped 
to  put  the  fire  department  on  a  substantial  footing 
and  establish  several  reforms  in  the  policy  of  the 
City  Fathers;  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  same  four 
years.  For  several  years  he  was  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Young  Mens'  Library  Association.  He 
belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge,  No.  17,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.; 
Jackson  Chapter,  No.  3;  Council,  of  R.  &  F.  M. ; 
and  Jackson  Commandery,  No.  9.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Microscopical  Society,  which  flourished 
here  for  several  years. 

In  1879  the  rites  of  wedlock  were  celebrated  be- 
tween Mr.  Reynolds  and  Miss  Helen  Camp,  of 
Jackson.  The  parents  of  the  bride  were  of  English 
descent,  their  ancestors  being  early  settlers  of  New 
England  and  they  natives  of  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.  Both  are  now  deceased.  The  happy  union 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  been  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  two  children,  Edwin  and  Julia.  Their 
present  home  at  No.  140  Stewart  Avenue,  is  fur- 
nished and  conducted  in  a  tasteful  and  homelike 
manner,  and  under  its  roof  the  parents  find  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  in  the  companionship  of  their 
interesting  children  and  their  many  friends.  His 
library  comprises  about  fifteen  hundred  volumes, 
and  on  its  shelves  are  found  some  of  the  best  sci- 
entific, historical  and  philosophical  publications. 
Mrs.  Reynolds  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Politically  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  Free  Trade  Repub- 
lican. 


"*€C>GJ2/&%&r 


v§&®rtXT0» 


a&&  HARLES  E.  HOWE.  The  results  of  indus- 
[I(  ^  try  and  unflagging  perseverance  are  evi- 
^^l1  denced  in  the  career  of  the  above  named 
gentleman, who  is  the  owner  and  occupant  of  a  splen- 
did estate  on  section  8,  Sandstone  Township.  His 
life  affords  a  striking  example  to  the  easily  discour- 
aged young  men,  who,  having  no  large  capital,  are. 
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content  to  dawdle  on  through  life  on  a  small  salary, 
because  they  have  not  the  energ}r  requisite  to  a 
greater  success.  The  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this 
allow  us  onl}7  to  briefly  outline  the  labois  in  which 
Mr.  Howe  has  been  engaged,  and  in  which  for  some 
years  past  he  has  been  well  supported  by  his  better 
half. 

In  the  paternal  line  Mr.  Howe  is  descended  from 
English  ancestors  who  made  a  settlement  in  New 
England,  prior  to  the  Revolution.  His  parents, 
Robert  A.  and  Amy  (Horsner)  Howe,  were  natives 
of  the  Empire  State,  and  in  Dutchess  County  his 
own  eyes  opened  to  the  light,  December  4,  1829. 
He  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  native  county, 
attending  the  private  subscription  schools,  and  al- 
though the  advantages  at  that  time  were  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  present  day,  he  received  what  was 
considered  quite  a  liberal  education,  prior  to  his 
eighteenth  year.  Upon  that  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge he  has  built  as  opportunities  were  afforded 
him,  becoming  well  versed  in  general  topics  of  in- 
terest. He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  farming  in  his 
early  life,  and  to  it  he  has  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  manhood. 

When  young  Howe  was  eighteen  years  old  his 
father  died,  and  he  became  the  head  of  the  family. 
In  1853,  with  his  mother,  sister,  and  his  nephew, 
James  Winegar,  he  came  to  this  State,  locating  in 
Sandstone  Township,  this  county.  He  purchased 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres  on  section  17,  a  part  of 
the  land  being  wooded,  all  stony  and  mostly  un- 
broken, with  practically  no  improvements.  There 
he  resided  about  two  years,  carrying  on  the  work 
of  development,  after  which  he  removed  to  the 
place  now  occuppied  by  Frank  Benn,  where  he 
made  his  home  some  eight  years.  He  cleared  the 
latter  estate,  changing  it  from  the  primitive  condi- 
tion to  one  of  comfortable  appearance  and  upon  it, 
in  1854,  built  the  log  cabin  yet  standing  there. 

In  1861  Mr,  Howe  settled  on  the  farm  he  now 
occupies,  having  purchased  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  to  which  he  has  added  by  subsequent  purchase 
until  he  now  has  three  hundred  and  seventy  acres 
of  fine  land.  He  broke  the  virgin  soil  with  ox 
teams,  and  has  virtually  developed  and  improved 
the  entire  acreage,  erecting  the  fine  buildings  that 
now  adorn  it,  and  which  testify  to  his  zeal  and  un- 


flagging energy.  In  the  course  of  his  work  in  this 
county  he  has  endured  some  of  the  usual  hardships 
of  pioneer  life,  and  being  an  eye-witness  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  section,  can  tell  many  an  interest- 
ing incident  of  early  life  and  frontier  scenes.  For 
some  time  his  milling  was  done  at  Albion,  Calhoun 
County,  whence  the  journey  was  made  with  oxen 
over  rough  roads.  He  recalls  but  eight  span  of 
horses  throughout  this  section  in  1853,  all  the  work 
being  done  by  oxen. 

In  1861  Gov.  Blair  appointed  Mr.  Howe  Recruit- 
ing Officer  of  the  Third  Congressional  District,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  continued  to  act  during  the 
war.  He  has  served  continuously  for  eight  years 
as  a  Justice  of  Peace.  In  politics  he  is  a  Prohibi- 
tionist. He  has  been  a  juryman  in  the  Circuit 
Court  as  often  as  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
probably  has  served  as  frequently  as  any  man  in 
the  county.  He  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Church  in  the  Tompkins  and  Sand- 
stone circuit,  and  he  has  officiated  as  Class-Leader 
a  number  of  years.  Public-spirited  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word,  honorable  in  his  business  rela- 
tions and  kindly  in  social  life,  he  enjoys  the  re- 
spect of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  a 
deeper  regard  of  those  to  whom  his  life  and  char- 
acter are  more  intimately  known. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Howe  was  celebrated  in 
Delhi,  Washtenaw  County,  in  1864,  his  bride  being 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Valentine.  She  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  November  24,  1843,  and  was  but  a  child 
when  her  parents  removed  to  Grand  Island,  where 
they  spent  a  few  year^,  changing  their  residence  to 
this  State  when  she  was  about  twelve  years  old. 
They  located  in  Washtenaw  County,  where  she 
grew  to  maturity,  engaging  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing after  the  completion  of  her  education.  Prior 
to  her  marriage  she  had  taught  in  the  district  where 
Mr.  Howe  lived.  Since  their  marriage  she  has  been 
his  able  assistant  and  his  cherished  companion.  Her 
father  is  now  deceased,  and  her  mother  is  living  in 
Jackson,  this  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  have  an 
interesting  family,  named  respectively:  DeWitt 
C,  Frank  C,  Florence  M.,  A.  J.,  Alfred  C,  Louis 
A.,  Edith  B.  and  Mabel  I. 

Of  the  large  family  of  eleven  sons  and  daughters 
born  to  the  parents  of    Charles  E.  Howe,  but  three 
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are  now  living.  The  only  surviving  daughter  is 
Mary  A.,  wife  of  George  Lee,  of  Jackson;  the  sons 
are  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  arid  Alexander  IL, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  real -estate  business  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


AMES  HELMER.  The  task  of  the  bio- 
graphical writer  is  a  pleasant  one  when  it 
falls  to  his  lot  to  note  the  material  success 
(K§)//  and  prosperity  of  his  subject,  and  the  high 
character  which  gives  him  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him,  and  affords  a  worthy  example  to  those 
who  are  aware  of  his  life.  Such  is  the  case  in  pre- 
paring a  sketch  of  the  gentleman  above-named, 
whose  honesty  and  integrity  are  well  known,  and 
whose  word  is  considered  as  good  as  his  bond.  He 
now  holds  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer  of  Parma 
Township,  his  cozy  home  being  situated  on  sec- 
tion 2. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  claims  the  honor  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  James  Helmer,  who  first 
saw  the  light  of  day,  January  1  7, 1820.  His  pater- 
nal ancestors  were  German,  his  grandfather,  John 
Helmer,  having  settled  on  the  German  Flats  at 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  a  short  distance  below  Albany. 
His  parents,  Phillip  and  Lena  (Harter)  Helmer, 
were  both  natives  of  the  Empire  State,  and  removed 
from  Herkimer  to  Onondaga  County.  They  had 
three  children — William  H.,  John  and  James — the 
latter  being  the  only  survivor.  He  was  reared  to 
manhood  in  his  native  county,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  beginning  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. His  youthful  advantages  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation were  somewhat  limited,  the  privileges  of 
that  time  not  being  equal  to  those  of  the  present 
day,  but  by  reading  and  observation  he  has  kept 
well  informed  regarding  topics  of  general  interest 
and  uses  his  knowledge  to  good  advantage.  In 
the  Empire  State  for  some  years  he  followed  his 
trade  as  a  journeyman,  and  also  carried  on  a  shop 
for  himself. 

On  October  15,  1843,  Mr.  Helmer  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Laura  Word  en,  a  native  of  the 


same  county  as  himself,  whose  natal  day  was  De- 
cember 16,  1827.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Jabez 
and  Esther  (Parks)  Word  en,  who  were  also  na- 
tives of  the  Empire  State.  Her  parents  had  twelve 
children,  of  whom  the  following  are  now  deceased: 
Sylvia,  Walter,  Maria,  Eliza,  Leroy  and  Jay.  The 
survivors  are:  Liberty,  whose  home  is  in  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.;  Mary  A.,  wife  of  David  Bartlette, 
of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. ;  America,  who  lives 
in  the  same  county;  Mrs.  Rachael  Harter,  widow, 
of  the  same  county;  Leander,  who  also  lives  in 
that  county;  and  Mrs.  Helmer,  of  our  sketch.  The 
deceased  children  lived  to  years  of  maturity.  Her 
father  and  his  nine  brothers  were  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  their  father  was  Captain  of  the 
company  called  the  Silver  Grays. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmer  six  children  have  been 
born,  five  of  whom  are  now  living — Albert  M.  re- 
sides in  Parma;  John  B  ,  in  Springport  Township; 
William  H,  in  Parma;  James  E.,  in  Sandstone 
Township;  Joseph,  in  Parma  Township;  the  de- 
ceased child  bore  the  name  of  Sarah. 

In  1847,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  Mr.  Hel- 
mer emigrated  to  Michigan,  traveling  on  a  canal  boat 
to  Buffalo,  thence  by  steam  to  Detroit,  and  by 
train  to  Jackson  County.  He  brought  his  famrly 
to  Parma  Township,  making  his  home  for  a  time 
with  his  brother,  and  chopping  wood.  Shortly 
after  I  is  arrival  he  erected  a  blacksmith -shop  on 
section  14,  running  it  about  a  year,  and  also  assist- 
ing in  various  kinds  of  farm  work  and  other  labors. 
He  then  built  a  shop  at  G  id  ley  Station,  one  mile 
east  of  tbe  village  of  Parma,  but  carried  it  on  only 
about  ten  months.  He  later,  in  1866,  ran  a  shop 
in  Jackson  a  year.  He  bought  his  farm  in  1853, 
the  estate  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  in  Parma  Township,  but  after  a  time  sold  it, 
purchasing  it  back  in  1866.  In  1855  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  native  State,  following  his  trade  in 
Onondaga  County  a  year,  but  coming  again  to  the 
West  and  settling  in  Springport  Township,  where 
he  resided  nine  years.  It  was  at  the  expiration  of 
this  time  that  he  spent  a  year  in  Jackson,  after 
which  he  located  permanently  in  Parma  Township. 
Mr.  Helmer  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Township 
tw>  years,  and  Highway  Commissioner  for  an 
equal  length  of  time.     In  politics,  he  is  a  Prohibi- 
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tionist.  His  social  and  benevolent  spirit  finds  its 
outlet  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Parma.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
he  holds  the  offices  of  Steward  and  Trustee.  He 
belongs  to  the  Jackson  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Audi- 
tors. His  estimable  wife  and  himself,  while  still  in 
their  prime,  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  useful  and 
industrious  lives,  and  while  recalling  many  scenes 
of  pioneer  life,  rejoice  in  the  civilization  which 
they  see  about  them. 

John  Helmer,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
served  during  seven  years  of  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can independence  without  receiving  a  scratch,  and 
the  father  of  our  subject  served  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Albert  and  John,  two  of  our  subject's  sons, 
joined  the  army  of  their  country  during  the  late 
Civil  War,  John  being  but  fifteen  years  old _ when 
he  enlisted. 


^4^°^— 


/p^)  EORGE  C.  LORD.     The  subject  of 
[||  <— ,  tice  has  been  a  resident  of   Michiga 
^MS    1825,  and  of  Grass  Lake  since    185S 


^p^)  EORGE  C.  LORD.     The  subject  of  this  no- 

igan  since 
1852.     The 

years  which  have  intervened  form  the  history  of  a 
career  honorable  in  the  extreme,  and  that  of  a  man 
who  has  not  only  made  for  himself  a  good  record 
as  a  member  of  the  community,  but  who  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  this  world's  goods.  A  leading  merchant 
of  Grass  Lake,  he  has  during  the  thirty-eight  years 
of  his  residence  here,  established  himself  firmly  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Not  only  just  to  his  fellow- 
men,  but  generous,  he  is  kindly  spoken  of  by  all  as 
one  who  has  really  been  a  benefactor  to  those  about 
him. 

Mr.  Lord  comes  of  sturdy  New  England  stock, 
his  ancestors  being  of  a  strong,  self-reliant,  energetic 
class,  that  sent  so  many  brave  and  resolute  men  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  wild  West  at  a  time  when  it 
lay  in  its  primitive  state,  inhabited  principally  by 
Indians  and  wild  animals.  The  forefathers  of  Mr. 
Lord  were  probably  early  settlers  of  Connecticut, 


the  birthplace  of  his  immediate  ancestry,  and  were 
of  English  descent.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Richard  Lord,  was  born  in  that  State,  and  died  in 
Sharon,  Mich.  His  son,  David  E.,  father  of  our 
subject,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day  in 
the  year  1795,  in  London,  Conn.  His  parents  re- 
moved to  New  York  State  when  he  was  young, 
where  he  was  reared  and  received  his  education, 
this  being  such  as  was  afforded  at  that  early   day. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  after  attaining  to  man- 
hood, turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  soon  afterward  entered  one  of  the  Eastern  medi- 
cal colleges,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated. 
He  immediately  entered  upon  his  professional  du- 
ties at  Moravia,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
practiced  continually  until  1825.  Then  coming  to 
Michigan,  he  located  in  Ann  Arbor,  putting  up  the 
first  frame  house  in  that  place.  He  followed  his 
profession  there  until  his  death,  in  1830.  He  ac- 
cumulated a  good  property  and  was  always  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  church  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  for  many  years.  He  was  the  first 
County  Clerk  of  Washtenaw  County. 

Mrs.  Mary  (Fargo)  Lord,  the  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died 
in  Manchester,  this  State.  There  were  born  to  her 
and  her  husband,  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
I  daughters,  of  whom  George  C.  was  the  second 
born.  His  native  place  was  Cayuga  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  August  22,  1820.  He 
wTas  five  years  old  when  his  parents  came  to  Michi- 
gan, and  received  a  good  education,  entering  the 
academy  when  suitably  advanced.  When  but  a  boy 
he  gained  an  insight  into  mercantile  pursuits  as  a 
clerk  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  was  subsequently  thus  em- 
ployed until  going  into  business  for  himself.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  desirous  of  a  change, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  which  he  fol- 
lowed near  Sharon,  Mich.,  until  1850,  and  in  1851 
he  went  to  Dowagiac,  Cass  Count}*,  Mich.  In  1852 
he  came  to  Grass  Lake,  and  established  himself 
as  a  general  merchant,and  has  since  continuously  fol- 
lowed this  business,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  produce 
in  connection  with  dry-goods,  and  also  in  live- 
stock. At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  milling  and 
farming.     He  possesses  a  clear  head,  a  sound  intel- 
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lect,  and  is  a  man  to  be  relied    upon   in   any   and 
every  emergency. 

A  sturdy  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Mr.  Lord  is  keenly  interested  in  all 
the  questions  of  the  day,  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country.  He  believes  in  the  principles  of 
Masonry,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  frater- 
nity many  years,  having  taken  the  Chapter  degrees. 
He  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  contributes  liberally  to  its  support. 
His  home  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  town,  and 
presided  over  by  a  most  estimable  lady,  who  in  her 
girlhood  was  Miss  Adelia  E.  Osborn,  and  to  whom 
he  was  married  at  her  home  in  Washtenaw  County, 
N.  Y.,  December  9,  1847.  Mrs.  Lord  was  born  in 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1827,  and 
is  the  daughter  of  Melvin  and  Adelia  (Pierce)  Os- 
born. Her  parents  were  natives  of  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  spent  their  last  years  in  Michigan. 
Of  the  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord,  the 
eldest  died  in  infancy;  Edward,  John  and  Florence 
also  died  young. 


/p^EORGE  ROWAN 
Ij  of   Hall    &   Rowa 

^=JW    class    clothing    es 


lEORGE  ROWAN  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
van,  proprietors  of  a  first- 
establishment  at  No.  158 
West  Main  Street,  Jackson,  carrying  the  finest  line 
of  goods  in  the  city,  and  commanding  a  large 
trade.  Our  subject  is  a  fine  representative  of  the 
native-born  citizens  of  Jackson  County,  who  are 
carrying  on  the  work  their  fathers  began,  and  are 
doing  much  to  advance  the  financial  interests  of  the 
county,  and  are  otherwise  exerting  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  promoting  its  prosperity  and  development, 
Mr.  Rowan  was  born  in  Spring  Arbor  Township 
August  18,  1846.  His  father,  Stephen  II.  Rowan, 
was  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  born 
in  1801.  He  lived  thereuntil  1812,  when  he  went 
to  Genesee  County,  where  he  was  reared  to  man's 
estate;  and  there  was  married  in  August,  1825,  to 
Miss  Polly  Harrington,  who  was  born  in  Coopers- 
town,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1808.  They 
began  their  wedded  life  in  Genesee  County,  mak- 
ing their  home  there  five  or  six  years,  and  then 
emigrated  to  Michigan  in    October,  1831,  making 


the  journey  to  Buffalo  with  teams,  thence  by  lake 
to  Detroit,  and  from  there  to  Jackson  with  an  ox 
team,  this  latter  stage  of  the  journey  occupying 
eight  days.  They  settled  in  what  is  now  Summit 
Township,  just  across  the  road  from  the  residence 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Alonzo  McCain.  Mr. 
Rowan  immediately  built  a  shanty  upon  his  home- 
stead, covering  it  with  bass  wood  and  bass  wood 
bark,  and  moving  into  it  when  it  had  neither  floors 
nor  window-lights.  He  and  his  family  continued 
to  live  in  it  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  took 
possession  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  Chester  R. 
Harrington,  which  Mr.  Rowan  had  purchased. 
They  resided  there  some  years,  and  then  moved 
into  what  is  now  Spring  Arbor  Township,  and  lo- 
cated on  the  u  Coal  Mine  Farm,"  and  made  that 
their  home  for  many  years.  Eventually  they  re- 
turned to  Summit  Township,  and  there  the  last 
years  of  the  father  was  passed,  his  death  occurring, 
however,  at  the  residence  of  our  subject,  December 
10,  1874,  while  he  was  staying  there  temporarily. 
His  widow  now  makes  her  home  with  her  children. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  as  follows: 
Orlando  M.,  who  died  in  Hillsdale  County,  when 
twenty-two  years  old;  Horace  W.,  who  died  in 
Iowa  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years:  Le- 
mont  C. ;  Jeanette,  who  died  when  young;  Lay  ton 
C,  who  died  when  about  six  years  old;  Ann  E., 
who  is  the  wife  of  William  J.  Smalley;  Rosette, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Abbot  Stiles;  and  George. 

The  latter,  of  whom  we  write,  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  and  assisted  his  father  in  tilling  the  soil  when 
not  attending  the  district  school,  where  he  laid;the 
foundation  of  his  education,  which  was  advanced 
by  attendance  at  the  Union  School  in  Jackson. 
After  leaving  school  he  continued  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1878,  when  he  entered  upon  a  mer 
cantile  career  in  Jackson  as  a  clerk  for  Mr.  Bun- 
nell. He  remained  in  his  employ  until  1888,  and 
then  entered  info  business  on  his  own  account, 
forming  a  partnership  with  Philo  J.  Hall,  and  open- 
ing a  clothing  store  at  their  present  location.  They 
have  a  well-appointed  establishment,  a  store  26x120 
feet  deep,  well  fitted  up,  and  supplied  with  a  very 
large  stock  of  ready- made  clothing,  where  a  gen- 
tleman may  obtain  a  complete  outfit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  boots  and  shoes. 
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To  the  lady  who  presides  over  his  home  and 
makes  it  cozy  and  attractive  alike  to  her  household, 
and  to  the  numerous  friends  that  often  share  its 
gracious  hospitality,  Mr.  Rowan  was  united  in  mar- 
riage in  December,  1871.  They  have  one  son, 
Frank,  who  is  a  student  in  the  Jackson  Business 
College.  Mrs.  Rowan's  maiden  name  was  Delia  L. 
Stimson,a  daughter  of  Frank  Stimson,of  this  county, 
and  she  was  born  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Rowan  is  manly  and  liberal-spirited,  and  is 
endowed  with  other  good  qualities  that  make  him 
a  useful  citizen,  and  have  secured  him  the  respect 
of  the  community.  He  is  straightforward  and  fair 
in  his  business  dealings,  and  prompt  and  method- 
ical, which  traits  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
his  success.     Politically  he  is  a  Republican. 


GEORGE  MOGFORD,  a  conductor  on  the 
Ft.  Wa}'ne  Branch  of  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road, is  a  well-known  and  valued  citizen  of 
Jackson,  where  he  has  a  pleasant  home  at  No.  136 
Third  Street,  which  he  purchased  in  1874.  He  is 
of  English  birth  and  antecedents,  born  January 
22,  1842,  in  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  England.  John 
Mogford,  his  father,  was  also  a  native  of  Tiverton, 
a  son  of  one  John  Mogford,  who  was  a  life- long- 
resident  of  England,  and  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  merchant  tailor  in  Tiverton  until  his  death. 

The  father  of  our  subject  learned  the  trade  of  a 
merchant  tailor  and  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  succeeded  him  in  business,  which  he  man- 
aged till  his  honorable  and  useful  life  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  Februarj^,  1871.  The  maiden  name 
of  the  mother  of  our  subject  was  Jane  Yeo,  and 
she  spent  her  entire  life  in  Tiverton.  Ten  children 
were  born  of  her  marriage,  three  of  whom  came  to 
America.  John  first  lived  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and 
went  from  there  to  London,  Canada.  William  set- 
tled in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  carried  on  painting 
and  paper-hanging  at  No.  487  Atlantic  Avenue,  his 
sons  succeeding  him  in  business  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  our  subject,  a 
sturdy,  intelligent,  self-reliant  lad,  left  the   shelter 


of  the  parental  roof  and  venturing  out  into  the 
world  on  his  own  account,  set  sail  for  this  country 
from  the  East  India  docks  in  London,  March  9, 
1854,  landing  in  New  York  April  1 1,  following. 
He  at  once  joined  his  brother  John  in  Rome/N.Y., 
and  went  with  him  to  London,  Canada,  where  he 
advanced  his  education  by  attendance  at  the  ex- 
cellent public  schpols  of  that  city.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  commenced  to  learn  blacksmithing, 
and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years, 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  New  York  Horse- 
shoeing shops  on  Earned  Street  in  Detroit.  He 
continued  there  till  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he 
engaged  to  assist  in  government  surveys  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  with  Col.  Graham  and  Capt.  Gil- 
man.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  secured  a  position 
as  brakeman  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  baggage  master,  and  sub- 
sequently to  be  conductor.  In  1870  he  lesigned 
his  position  on  that  railway,  and  on  March  9  of  the 
same  year  accepted  the  position  of  conductor  with 
the  Ft.  Wayne,  Jackson  &  Saginaw  Railway,  and 
when  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Lake  Shore  Com- 
pany he  retained  the  conductorship,  and  has  now 
held  that  position  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  up 
to  the  present  time,  his  run  extending  from  Jack- 
son to  Ft.  Wayne.  He  is  extremely  popular  with 
the  patrons  of  the  road,  who  find  him  ever  cour- 
teous, attentive,  and  obliging. 

Mr.  Mogford  was  married  June  28,  1871,  to  Mary 
E.  McDermott,  a  native  of  Detroit  and  a  daughter 
of  Eugene  A.  and  Winifred  (Nolan)  McDermott, 
well-known  pioneers  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Mogford 
is  a  lady  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  her  pleasant 
home  is  the  center  of  true  hospitality,  often  ex- 
tended to  her  numerous  friends.  Four  children 
have  been  born  of  her  union  with  our  subject, 
namely :  Georgien  E.,  James  L.  McDermott,  Mary 
Irene  and  Edward  George.  Religiously,  { Mrs. 
Mogford  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  while  Mr.  Mogford 
was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

A  man  of  sound  understanding,  of  liberal  views 
and  commendable  public  spirit,  Mr.  Mogford  is  a 
very  useful  member  of  society,  one  whose  opinions 
on  public  subjects  are  valued,  as  he  is  well-in- 
formed on  all  topics  of  general  interest.  Politically, 
he  is  a  Democrat,  and  holds  steadfastly  to  the  doc- 
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trines  of  his  party.  He  has  served  very  acceptably 
on  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  this  city,  representing 
the  Third  Ward  for  a  period  of  two  terms.  He 
was  for  three  years  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Claims  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  for  one  year.  He  is  now  Presi 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  and 
socially,  is  a  member  of  Michigan  Lodge,  No.  50, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Jackson  Chapter,  No.  3,  R.  A.  M., 
Commandery  No.  9,  K.  T.  He  was  for  two  years, 
1887  and  1888,  President  of  the  Passenger  Con- 
ductors' Life  Insurance  Company  of  the  United 
States,  being  elected  to  that  position  in  Philadelphia, 
and  filling  its  varied  duties  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  public  satisfaction. 

We  direct  the  readers'  attention  to  a  lithographic 
portrait  of  Mr.  Mogford,  on  another  page  of  this 
volume. 

J|]  ONATH AN  TRUMBULL.  There  is  prob 
|!  ably  not  within  the  limits  of  Rives  Town- 
|!  ship,  a  citizen  more  widely  or  favorably 
))  known  or  one  held  in  more  general  respect 
than  he  with  whose  name  we  introduce  this 
biographical  outline.  His  life  occupation  has  been 
that  of  a  farmer  and  we  find  him  comfortably  sit- 
uated amid  the  surroundings  of  a  pleasant  home 
on  section  25,  where  he  has  instituted  one  of  the 
old  landmarks,  forming  a  monument  to  his  indus- 
try and  perseverance  which  will  exist  long  after  he 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

It  must  not  by  any  means  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Trumbull  is  an  aged  man,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  been  born 
November  20,  1848,  and  is  a  native  of  this  county 
having  first  seen  the  light  in  Rives  Township. 
He  is  the  son  of  an  old  and  honored  pioneer.  Eras- 
tus  Trumbull,  a  native  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  who 
was  born  May  11,  1809.  The  latter  came  to  this 
region  fifty-three  years  ago  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  spent  in  Cass  County,  this  State,  was  a 
continuous  resident  here. 

Benjamin  Trumbull,  the  paternal  grandfather  of 
our  subject  was  probably  likewise  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut and  followed  the  profession  of  law  at  Col- 


chester. He  married  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Mather  and 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years,  in 
1850.  His  wife  died  at  Colchester  in  1823.  The 
paternal  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  lived  to 
be  eighty-four  years  old.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
erudition  and  wrote  a  history  of  Connecticut.  On 
the  maternal  side,  Grandfather  John  Haywood  was 
born  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  died  in  Michigan 
about  1820,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  wife's 
maiden  name  was  Rosamond  Bradford.  She  like- 
wise was  a  native  of  England,  and  died  December 
26,  1876,  in  Jackson  County,  Mich.,  aged  seventy- 
six  years.  The  three  children  born  to  this  worthy 
pair  were  named  Ann,  Tamzen  and  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  being  the  mother  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  now  liv- 
ing in  Rives  Township,  and  being  sixty-one  years 
old.  Elizabeth  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  in 
Henrietta,  this  county;  Tamzen  died  when  ten  years 
oid. 

The  children  born  to  Grandfather  Benjamin 
Trumbull  and  his  estimable  wife  are  noted  as  fol- 
lows; Benjamin  M.,  who  was  in  the  United  States 
Land  Office  in  Nebraska,  died  September  2,  1866; 
John  S.  was  born  in  1821  and  died  in  this  county 
February  1,  1880;  David  D.  was  born  in  1811  and 
died  in  this  county  October  18,  1889;  Lyman 
Trumbull,  attorney  at  law  at  Chicago,  111.,  is  now 
seventy- six  years  old;  George  died  in  Chicago 
October  19,  1888;  Erastus,  the  second  child  was 
born  in  1809  and  is  now  living  in  this  county;  Sarah 
became  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Trumbull,  wTho  died  several 
years  ago,  and  she  is  now  living  in  New  Haven, 
Conn,  aged  sixty-four  years.  To  Benjamin  and 
Ann  (Haywood)  Trumbull  there  were  born  the 
children  mentioned  as  follows:  Jonathan,  our 
subject,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  family;  Laura 
who  was  born  September  21,  1850,  and  who  died 
November  12,  1854;  Julia,  who  was  born  June  24, 
1852,  and  is  now  at  home;  Laura  E.  who  was  born 
March  2,  1855,  and  Caroline,  who  was  born  Octo- 
ber 31,  1858,  and  is  now  living  with  our  subject. 
Laura  E.  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Littler,  of 
Onondaga,  Ingram  County,  this  State,  July  12, 
1877,  and  they  have  one  child,  Robert  T.,  who  was 
bom  October  30,  1 884. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  early  years 
amid  the  quiet  pursuits  of  farm  life,  acquiring  a 
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comraon-school  educ3ation  and  remaining  under  the 
home  roof  until  his  mariage.  This  interesting  and 
important  event  occurred  October  18,  1871,  the 
the  bride  being  Miss  Agnes,  daughter  of  John  B. 
and  Fanny  (Kelly)  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Agnes  Trum- 
bull died  in  1885,  leaving  one  child,  Herbert,  who 
is  now  at  home.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Trumbull  com- 
prises eighty  acres  of  choice  land,  he  having  sold 
eighty  acres  of  his  original  purchase.  His  land  is 
very  fertile  and  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  elegant  residence  was  erected  in 
1883  at  a  cost  of  $3,000;  it  is  finely  finished,  hand- 
somely furnished  and  is  complete  with  modern  ar- 
rangements in  the  interior,  while  its  surroundings 
are  indicative  of  refined  tastes  and  ample  means. 
Mr.  Trumbull  in  his  farming  operations  makes  a 
specialty  of  Durham  cattle.  He  gives  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  Democrat  party  and  is  serving  as 
Supervisor  of  his  Township  his  second  term.  He 
belongs  to  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  lodge  at  Jackson  and 
was,  one  time  connected  with  the  Patrons  of  Indus- 
try. From  a  sketch  published  in  a  Connecticut 
paper  some  time  since,  we  glean  the  following: 
k,The  family  of  Trumbull,  primitively  Turnbull, 
trace  their  origin  to  a  peasant  named  Ruel,  who 
having  by  his  strength  and  courage  saved  the  life 
of  King  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland  from  the  attack 
of  a  wild  bull  in  Sterling  Park,  was  given  by  his 
Sovereign  the  estate  of  Badyruel  near  Peebles, 
and  the  name  and  arms  since  borne  by  his  descend- 
ants. Such,  says  the  genealogical  chart  of  the 
Trumbull's,  was  the  genesis  of  their  family.  Then 
comes  a  gap  of  years  and  more  three  hundred  years 
between  Bruce  (A.  D.  1300)  and  John  Trumbull  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England, who  came  to  America 
in  1637,  settling  in  Massachusetts.  This  interreg- 
num of  three  and  a  half  centuries,  a  representative 
of  the  family,  at  present  in  England,  is  diligently 
attempting  to  fill. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  the  name  was  generally 
written  Trumbull  untill  about  1 7«>6.  Readers  of 
these  sketches  have  observed  the  early  orthography 
has  been  adhered  to,  for  such  was  the  practice  of 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  to  1768-69,  at  which  date  he 
seems  to  have  conformed  to  what  had  become  the 
general  observance  by  all  the  branches  of  the  fam- 
ily.    Hereafter  Trumbull  will  be  used. 


uWhen  the  ordination  services  of  Mr.  Trumbull 
were  over  and  the  large  delegation  had  gone  home, 
matters  in  the  parish  settled  in  their  old  time  chan- 
nel, although  we  must  not  suppose  so  marked  an 
occasion  was  lightly  dismissed.  The  people  talked 
of  it  for  a  long  time.  Thirteen  ministers  and 
twelve  messengers  were  duly  billeted  around  the 
parish  and  as  the  services  occupied  the  most  part 
of  two  days  everybody  was  sure  to  become  more 
or  less  interested.  There  was  quite  likely  more 
theology  discussed  and  more  hot  cider  drank  than 
on  any  similar  occasion  in  the  parish  before  or 
since. 

"But  now  they  are  all  gone.  The  society  had 
voted  that  Madam  Trumble  should  kset'  in  the  pew 
where  Madam  Stiles  4sets.7 "  One  committee 
cleared  up  the  'society  lot;'  another  was  rectifying 
the  bounds  of  "the  green;"  a  third  was  repairing 
the  sanctuary,  while  the  fourth  was  wrestling  with 
the  problem  "how  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  seats 
of  the  meeting  house."  Everybody  apparently 
was  busy.  A  ministerial  rate  of  two  pence  on  the 
pound  was  established  for  Mr.  Trumbull's  support 
and  this  rate  of  taxation  was  maintained  without 
much  fluctuation  for  some  years." 


#-# 


-*^- 


iJLENRY  E.  FRANSISCO.  One  of  the  finest 
'ifjV  estates  in  Grass  Lake  Township  has  been 
/|w  built  up  by  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
(|p  whose  thrift  and  industry  is  apparent  on 
every  hand.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who,  com- 
mencing in  life  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  have  by 
a  course  of  unflagging  industry,  prudence  and  good 
judgment  arrived  at  an  enviable  position,  socially 
and  financially,  among  their  fellowmen.  Like 
many  of  the  successful  men  about  him,  Mr.  Fran- 
sisco  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  was  born 
in  Tompkins  County,  January  6,  1837.  He  is  the 
offspring  of  an  excellent  family,  being  the  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Rachel  J.  (Earls)  Fransiseo,  who 
were  natives  respectively  of  Vermont  and  Eastern 
New  York. 

The  father  of  our  subject  removed  with   his  pa- 
rents  to  Allegany   County,  N.  Y.,  when   he   was 
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quite  3'oung,  and  he  was  there  reared  and  married. 
Then  returning  to  Vermont  he  sojourned  in  his 
native  place  for  a  time,  but  subsequently  went 
back  to  New  York  State,  and  settled  in  Tompkins 
County,  where  he  lived  until  about  1850.  That 
year  he  came  to  Barry  County,  this  State,  of  which 
he  is  still  a  resident.  He  has  followed  farming  all 
his  life,  and  at  one  time  was  a  man  of  large  means. 
Subsequently  he  met  with  financial  reverses  and 
never  recovered  his  fortune.  He  has  now  arrived 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  The  family 
is  of  old  Huguenot  stock  and  noted  for  longevity. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  accompanied  her  family 
in  their  various  removals,  and  died  while  visiting 
*  in  Norville,  this  county,  in  1884,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  The  parental  family  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing children:  the  eldest,  a  daughter,  Lavina,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Charles  Crawford,  of  Ithica,  N.  Y., 
and  is  now  deceased ;  Julia  A.  is  the  wife  of  James 
Nickbocker,  a  farmer  of  Barry  County,  this  State; 
John  is  farming  in  this  county;  Lucinda  is  the  wife 
Hollis  Knowles,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Sarah  J.  mar 
ried  Leonard  Lewis,  of  Barry  County,  and  she  is 
now  deceased;  Charles  is  farming  in  that  county; 
Mary  became  the  wife  of  Sheldon  Brunson  a  me- 
chanic, of  Hastings,  Mich.,  and  is  now  deceased; 
Amelia,  Mrs.  Henry  Brunson,  lives  in  Hastings; 
Benjamin  is  farming  in  California;  Henry  E.,  our 
subject,  was  the  sixth  child. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  under  the  parental  roof,  and 
after  leaving  the  primary  schools  attended  the 
Baptist  College,  at  Kalamazoo,  most  of  the  time 
for  five  years.  He  was  of  studious  habits,  and  de- 
cided upon  following  farming  for  his  life  vocation. 
He  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  an  early 
age,  but  by  hard  work  and  close  economy  he  had, 
in  1861,  enough  money  to  make  a  purchase  of  land, 
selecting  a  tract  on  section  3,  Grass  Lake  Town- 
ship. He  operated  upon  this  until  the  spring  of 
1879,  and  then  sold  out  and  removed  to  California, 
but  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  returned  to  this 
county  and  purchased  the  farm  which  he  now  owns 
and  occupies.  This  comprises  two  hundred  acres 
of  choice  land,  finely  located  on  section  22.  Mr. 
Fransisco  has  erected  one  of  the  finest  residences 
in   the    township,  besides  three  large    barns,   and 


thus  has  ample  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  agriculture,  the  storage  of  grain  and  the 
shelter  of  stock.  He  has  gathered  together  the 
latest  improved  machinery. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  E.  Fransisco  and  Fran- 
ces A.  Babbitt  was  celebrated  at  the  bride's  home, 
in  Grass  Lake,  April  3,  1861.  This  lady  was  born 
in  1835,  in  New  York,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Levi 
and  Lucy  (Winchester)  Babbitt,  who  came  to 
Graes  Lake,  in  1837,  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Levi 
Babbitt  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  January  30, 
1805,  and  died  in  Grass  Lake,  October  20,  1860. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  form  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  a  community,  and  by  his  up- 
right life  and  abilities  of  a  high  order,  has  obtained 
for  himself  a  good  position  among  his  fellow-men. 
He  was  chiefly  interested  in  farming,  and  accumu- 
lated a  large  property.  Mrs.  Lucy  (Winchester) 
Babbitt  was  born  April  23,  1807,  at  Petersham, 
Mass.,  and  died  at  Grass  Lake,  April  15,  1874. 

Mr.  Fransisco  has  traveled  extensively  and  is 
thoroughly  informed  upon  all  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  He  has  been  for  years  warmly 
interested  in  the  temperance  question,  and  is  a 
lively  Prohibitionist,  signifying  his  interest  in  the 
cause  by  contributing  freely  of  his  time  and  means 
as  he  has  opportunity.  He  votes  the  Prohibition 
ticket.  He  is  not  connected  with  any  religious 
organization,  but  is  prominent  in  the  order  of  Good 
Templars. 

ttL  ON.  WILLIAM  G.  BROWN,  one  of  the  rep- 
jfjl  resentative  pioneer  citizens  of  Parma  Town- 
;4\^/  ship,  occupies  a  valuable  estate  on  section 
(jglj)  2,  This  location  became  the  home  of  our 
subject  in  the  spring  of  1850,  at  which  time  the 
land  which  he  now  owns  was  largely  in  a  primi- 
tive condition,  the  improvements  which  it  bears, 
and  its  splendid  condition  in  every  respect  being  a 
standing  monument  to  his  industry  and  energy. 
The  acreage  amounts  to  six  hundred,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  owns  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  addi- 
tional. It  is  indeed  a  model  farm  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the  products  raised 
upon  it,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  rural  homes  in 
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the  entire  State.  Mr.  Brown  makes  a  specialty  of 
raising  fine  horses,  and  has  been  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful from  a  business  point  of  view. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1821,  being  a  son  of  Ebe- 
nezer  and  Elizabeth  (Goodwin)  Brown,  who  were 
also  natives  of  the  Empire  State.  In  1836  he  ac- 
companied his  father,  (his  mother  having  pre- 
viously died),  to  Michigan,  the  father  purchasing 
Government  land  in  Springport  and  Parma  Town- 
ships, this  county.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  sec- 
ond settler  in  Springport  Township,  where  he  made 
but  a  short  stay,  ere  removing  to  the  farm  now  oc- 
cupied by  his  son,  our  subject.  He  subsequently 
changed  his  residence  to  Spring  Arbor  Township, 
where  he  died. 

William  G.  Brown  was  practically  reared  to  man- 
hood in  this  county,  amid  scenes  of  pioneer  life, 
and  has  therefore  witnessed  a  large  part  of  the  im- 
provement here.  In  his  boyhood  he  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
select  school  at  Fleming,  and  upon  this  foundation 
he  has  reared  the  structure  of  general  intelligence 
and  extended  information  by  those  means  which 
are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  continue  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge.  During  his  younger  days  he 
engaged  in  teaching,  but  abandoned  pedagogical 
labors,  to  take  up  the  business  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising. 

In  all  his  worthy  efforts  in  life  during  the  past 
forty  years,  Mr.  Brown  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
a  devoted  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  marriage 
in  January,  1848.  She  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lu- 
cinda  Land  on,  and  was  born  February  10,  1829,  in 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  Her  parents,  Herman  and 
Betsey  Land  on,  were  natives  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  respectively,  but  settled  in  this 
county  in  1835,  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Spring- 
port  Township.  The  father  was  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  a  well-informed,  but  principally  self-educated 
man.  He  died  some  years  since,  but  his  widow  still 
occupies  the  Land  on  estate  in  Springport  Town- 
ship, being  now  in  her  eighty-second  year. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  the 
six  who  were  born  to  her  parents.  She  has  borne 
her  husband  five  children,  two  of  whom,  Louisa 
and  Carrie,  are  deceased.    The  survivors  are:  Mary 


J.,  wife  of  Henry  B.  Fallis,#of  Grand  Rapids;  Ben- 
ton G.,  of  Springport  Township;  and  Herman  L., 
who  lives  with  his  parents.  As  her  father  settled 
in  the  woods,  the  early  home  in  this  county  being 
a  log  house,  the  early  training  of  Mrs.  Brown  was 
obtained  amid  pioneer  scenes,  and  with  such  ad- 
vantages as  could  be  gained  in  Springport  Town- 
ship. They  developed  in  her  those  qualities  of 
character  which  make  her  useful  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  gain  for  her  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  her. 

For  a  year  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Brown  lived 
in  Springport  Township,  but  he  then  removed  to 
his  present  home.  He  has  become  well-known  for 
his  integrity  in  all  transactions  with  his  fellow-men, 
and  for  his  intelligence,  especially  in  political  mat- 
ters, of  which  he  has  made  a  study.  His  hospital- 
ity is  unbounded,  and  his  public  spirit  is  also  well- 
known.  Both  he  and  his  wife  belong  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  their  locality.  Mr.  Brown 
has  held  various  official  stations  in  the  church,  and 
in  local  affairs.  He  was  School  Inspector  of  Spring- 
port  Township  for  a  time,  and  has  served  several 
years  in  that  capacity  in  this  township.  For  nine 
years  he  was  Supervisor  of  Parma  Township,  seven 
years  being  a  successive  incumbency  of  the  office. 
He  is  a  stanch  Prohibitionist,  and  on  two  occasions 
his  name  has  been  on  the  ticket  as  a  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor;  on  the  first  occasion  Mr. 
Fish,  of  Port  Huron  was  the  nominee  for  Governor, 
and  on  the  second,  the  candidate  was  Mr.  Sagen- 
dorph,  now  of  Jackson.  Mr.  Brown  served  one 
term  in  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  1866-67. 


~±J$r** 


■JB  NSON  UPDIKE,  a  retired  farmer,  living 
MfUl     on  his  valuable,  highly  improved  farm  in 
Leoni  Township,  is  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
'{gfl  dents   of  Southern  Michigan  in  point  of 

settlement,  as  he  came  to  this  State  with  his  parents 
in  territorial  days  as  early  as  1827,. and  was  reared 
amid  the  pioneer  scenes  of  Washtenaw  and  Jackson 
Counties,  his  father  first  purchasing  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  former  county,  and  three  years  later 
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settling  in  this  county  and  developing  a  fine  farm 
within  its  borders.  It  has  thus  been  our  subject's 
privilege  to  witness  almost  the  entire  growth  of 
this  part  of  the  country ;  to  see  the  primeval  forests 
give  way  before  the  ax  of  the  frontiersmen,  the 
swamps  drained  and  fitted  for  cultivation  by  their 
skill  and  energy,  and  smiling  farms,  thrifty  villages, 
busy  towns  and  populous  cities  where  once  the 
Indian  hunted  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness;  all 
these  evidences  of  an  advanced  civilization  testify- 
ing to  the  untiring  energy,  force  of  character,  and 
far-sighted  enterprise  of  the  men  who  have  had  the 
making  of  Michigan.  Our  subject  has  not  been  an 
onlooker  only,  but  he  has  borne  an  honorable  part 
in  bringing  about  the  great  changes  wrought  since 
he  attained  to  man's  estate,  by  the  assistance  that 
he  has  afforded  in  developing  the  resources  of  thhl 
county  as  an  intelligent,  keen-sighted,  successful 
agriculturist. 

New  York  is  Mr.  Updike's  native  State,  the  town 
of  Ulysses,  in  Tompkins  County,  being  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  July  5,  1818,  the  date  thereof. 
His  father,  Ralph  Updike,  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
which  State  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  his  father,  Ralph  Updike.  During  some  period 
of  his  life  the  grandfather  of  our  subject  removed 
from  New  Jersey  to  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  the 
removal  thither  being  made  with  teams,  that  part 
of  the  country  at  that  early  day  being  but  sparsely 
settled  and  in  a  wild  condition.  He  bought  a  tract 
of  forest  covered  land  in  the  town  of  Ulysses,  de- 
veloped it  into  a  farm,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
the  county  until  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  brought 
to  a  close. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  but  a  boj*  when 
the  family  moved  to  New  York,  and  there  he  was 
reared  to  man's  estate.  He  early  learned  the  tiade 
of  a  millwright  and  boat  builder,  and  followed 
those  callings  in  Tompkins  County  until  1827.  In 
that  year  he  too  became  a  pioneer,  coming  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  wilds  of  the  then  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  journeying  on  the  canal  to  Buffalo, 
thence  by  the  lakes  to  Detroit,  and  from  there  to 
Ann  Arbor  with  ox-teams.  There  being  no  carriage 
roads  the  trip  into  the  interior  of  Michigan  occu- 
pied five  days.  Ann  Arbor,  which  was  then  the 
most  western  settlement  in  the  territory,  they  found 


to  be  only  an  insignificant  hamlet  of  a  few  log 
houses.  Mr.  Updike  immediately  began  looking 
for  a  proper  location,  the  land  thereabouts  still 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  for  sale 
at  $1.25  per  acre.  He  soon  selected  and  purchased 
a  tract  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land 
two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Ann  Arbor.  He 
erected  a  log  house,  splitting  shakes  for  the  roof, 
and  making  a  rude  fire  place  to  cook  b}',  with  an 
earth  and  stick  chimney.  He  resided  there  three 
years,  and  then  located  in  Grass  Lake,  in  this 
county,  one  mile  west  of  the  village  of  that  name. 
He  built  a  log  house  on  the  tract  of  Government 
land  that  he  purchased,  and  being  very  industrious, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  had  cleared  and  improved 
quite  a  farm.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Margaret  Richie,  and  she  was  born  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  her  father,  Lawrence  Richie,  a  na- 
tive of  New  Jersey,  being  a  pioneer  of  that  county. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  survived  his  father  four 
years,  and  then  she,  too,  passed  away,  dying  on  the 
home  farm.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
of  whom  seven  were  reared  to  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood: Anson,  Orrin,  Paulina,  Louisa,  Lyman, 
Caroline,  Jane  and  DeWitt. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  biography  was  nine 
years  old  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Mich- 
igan, and  he  remembers  well  the  incidents  of  the 
pioneer  life  in  the  wilderness  that  followed,  and  that 
deer,  bears,  wolves  and  other  wild  animals  were 
often  seen  by  the  early  settlers,  while  the  Indians 
lingered  here  for  many  years  after  they  settled 
here.  When  he  was  young  all  the  grain  was  cra- 
dled, and  then  the  seed  was  either  trampled  out  or 
threshed  with  a  flail.  For  some  years  Detroit,  many 
miles  away  was  the  nearest  market  for  supplies.  Mr. 
Updike  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  on  which  he  still  makes  his 
home,  in  1858.  It  comprises  four  hundred  acres  of 
fine  farming  land,  is  under  excellent  cultivation, 
and  is  amply  provided  with  machinery  and  good 
buildings,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  com- 
modious brick  house  in  which  he  lives  and  a  roomy, 
substantial  barn.  Mr.  Updike  has  been  very  much 
prospered  in  his  undertakings  and  is  reckoned 
among  the  substantial,  well-to-do  citizens  of  the 
county.     In  the  management  Of  his  affairs  he  has 
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exercised  keen  judgment, .marked  foresight,  and  the 
wise  economy  that  knows  when  to  spend  judiciously 
as  well  as  how  to  save.  He  has  been  in  ill-health 
for  some  years,  but  his  ample  income  allows  him  to 
live  in  retirement  in  his  comfortable  home.  During 
his  many  years  of  residence  in  this  county  his  life 
of  unswerving  integrity,  of  unpretentious  goodness, 
and  of  kindly  deeds  has  gained  him  a  warm  place 
in  xhe  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  no  one  in 
this  township  is  justly  held  in  greater  honor  and 
esteem  than  he.  He  has  always  taken  an  intelligent 
interest  in  politics,  and  in  early  life  identified  him- 
self with  the  Whigs,  joining  the  Republican  party 
after  its  formation.  He  is  a  faithful  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
lias  done  as  much  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  community  as  to  advance  its  material  interests. 
March  14,  1839,  was  the  date  of  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Updike  with  Miss  Harriet  S.  Updike,  a  native 
of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  daughter  of 
Ralph  and  Mary  (Pickell)  Updike.  Their  marriage 
was  blessed  to  them  by  the  birth  of  seven  children, 
five  living,  namely:  Montgomery,  Marilda,  Her- 
man, Sidney  and  Milo.  On  the  17th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1887,  after  a  peaceful  and  happy  wedded  life 
of  nearly  half  a  century,  our  subject  was  bereft  of 
the  companionship  of  his  beloved  wife.  She  was 
worthy  of  him,  ever  a  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
and  a  kind  friend.  She  was  likewise  a  communicant 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  her  daily 
life  showed  that  her  religion  was  not  a  mere  form, 
but  was  deeply  seated  in  her  heart. 


\lL^  KNRY  W.  GIFFORD.  The  Empire  State 
has  contributed  a  large  number  of  first-class 
citizens  to  the  settlement  of  this  county, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  him  with 
whose  name  we  introduce  this  sketch.  A  native  of 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  he  was  born  August  8, 
1819,  and  there  spent  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his 
life.  Then  with  his  parents  he  removed  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  where  they  resided  three  years. 
Their  next  removal  was  to  Wayne  County,  and 


there  Henry  W.  lived  until  nineteen  years  old. 
We  next  find  him  in  Cayuga  County,  where  he 
worked  nearly  three  years  on  a  farm. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Gifford  with -his  wife  and  one  child 
came  to  Michigan,  and  he  purchased  forty  acres  of 
land  on  section  8,  Parma  Township,  for  which  he 
paid  $112.50.  Upon  this  the  little  family  took  up 
their  abode,  occupying  it  until  1855,  when  Mr. 
Gifford  sold  out  and  purchased  his  present  farm. 
This  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
good  land,  and  is  located  on  section  7.  When  he 
took  possession  he  settled  practically  in  the  woods, 
from  which  scarcely  a  stick  of  timber  had  been  cut. 
Securing  some  lumber,  he  put  up  a  rough  board 
house,  and  moved  into  it  with  his  family  before  it 
had  either  doors  or  windows.  Their  life  thereafter 
was  similar  to  the  lives  of  other  pioneers  of  this 
county,  and  which  has  been  described  so  many 
times  in  this  volume.  They  endured  many  hard- 
ships, but  finally  patience  and  perseverance  brought 
their  legitimate  reward.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  this  farm,  Mr. 
Gifford  interested  himself  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  a 
valuable  citizen.  He  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  was  at  one  time  Commissioner  of  Highways 
and  also  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  his  dis- 
trict. Politically,  he  is  a  sound  Republican,  and 
has  always  given  his  encouragement  and  support  to 
the  enterprises  calculated  for  the  advancement  of 
morality  and  education,  and  in  his  own  life  has 
furnished  an  example  of  the  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizen  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Mr.  Gifford  contracted  matrimonial  ties,  March 
8,  1843,  with  Miss  Annie  H.  Hoag,  who,  like  him- 
self, was  a  native  of  New -York  State,  and  born  in 
Rensselaer  County,  February  2,  1820.  The  par- 
ents of  Mrs.  Gifford  were  Asa  and  Elizabeth 
(Norton)  Hoag,  likewise  born  in  New  York  State, 
and  whom  it  is  believed  were  of  English  ancestry. 
This  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  six  children, 
only  two  of  whom  are  living — Calista  E.,  the  wife 
of  W.  E.  Thornton,  of  Detroit,  and  Jessie,  Mrs. 
Frank  Feldaman,  of  Parma  Township.  Tbe  Hoag 
family  for  several  generations  have  be#n  Quakers 
in  their  religious  belief. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Mrs,  Gifford  were 
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passed  in  a  comparatively  uneventful  manner  under 
the  parental  roof,  where  she  remained  until  her 
marriage.  She  has  been  in  all  respects  the  true  and 
faithful  helpmate  of  her  husband,  cheerfully  bear- 
ing with  him  the  trials  and  hardships  of  pioneer 
life,  and  like  him  numbers  her  friends  by  the  score 
in  this  county.  Mr.  Gifford  in  1851  took  a  trip  to 
California,  crossing  the  plains  overland  with  a 
team,  which  journey  occupied  about  four  months. 
He  remained  on  the  Pacific  Slope  until  December, 
1853,  occupying  part  of  his  time  in  the  mines,  and 
the  balance  in  a  sawmill.  This  experiment  proved 
fairly  successful,  but  he  finally  concluded  that  the 
Wolverine  State  was  the  most  desirable  for  a  place 
of  residence,  and  returning  to  Parma  Township, 
has  since  here  contentedly  remained. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Theron  and 
Lydia  (Withey)  Gifford,  who  were  natives  of  New 
York,  and  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry  respect- 
ively. Grandfather  Withey  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  in  New  York.  The  Giffords  have  been  Quakers 
in  religious  belief  as  far  back  as  our  subject  has 
any  record.  He  was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  of 
whom  the  following  survive:  Henry;  Mary,  the 
wife  of  John  Cornell  (brother  of  the  late  Ezra 
Cornell,  founder  of  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.); 
Walter  C,  a  resident  of  Newaygo  Countj^,  this 
State;  and  Calista,  Mrs.  Elijah  Vermylia,  of  Lapeer 
County. 

^  OS1AH  CRAMB,  who  took  up  his  residence 
in  Norvell  Township  in  1866,  after  a  series 
of  years  spent  in  the  practice  of  industry 
and  economy,  is  now  living  retired  from 
active  labor  on  a  snug  homestead  on  section  29. 
This  comprise?  twenty-nine  acres  of  well-developed 
land,  while  on  section  33,  he  has  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  acres,  this  latter  being  occupied  by  his  son 
Austin.  The  estate  is  embellished  with  a  fine  set 
of  farm  buildings,  which  speaks  well  for  the  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  Cramb  before  coming  to  this  county,  lived 
in  Bridgewater  Township,  Washtenaw  County, 
from    1854  until  1866.     He  was   born    in  Lehigh 


County,  Pa.,  January  22,  1830,  at  his  father's  home- 
stead in  Heidelburg  Township.  The  father,  Peter 
Cramb,  was  a  native  of  Northampton  County,  Pa., 
and  the  paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. The  latter  crossed  the  Atlantic  when  a 
young  man,  and  occupied  himself  as  a  farm  laborer 
in  Pennsylvania  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He, 
however,  did  not  live  to  be  aged,  and  died  in  North- 
ampton County.  He  married  a  New  Jersey  lady, 
who  accompanied  her  parents  to  the  Keystone  State, 
and  who  survived  her  husband  many  years,  living 
to  be  quite  aged,  and  dying  in  Northampton 
Count}7. 

Peter  Cramb  was  one  of  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  and  was  but  a  mere  lad  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death.  He  learned  the  tailor's 
trade,  and  was  married  in  Lehigh  County,  to  Miss 
Anna  Keener,  who  was  born  there.  Her  parents, 
Daniel  and  Rosena  (Cline)  Keener,  were  natives  of 
New  Jersey,  where  they  were  married,  and  whence 
they  afterward  removed  to  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 
They  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to 
whose  doctrines  their  forefathers  had  adhered  for 
many  generations. 

Mrs.  Rosena  (Keener)  Cramb  was  well  educated 
J  under  the  instruction  of  her  father,  and  remained 
under  the  home  roof  until  her  marriage.  Her  father 
followed  farming  until  about  1854,  and  then  the 
family  all  came  to  Michigan,  and  settled  on  land  in 
Bridgewater  Township,  Washtenaw  County.  On 
that  farm  Mrs.  Cramb  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
days,  being  called  from  earth  when  fifty-five  years 
old.  Mr.  Cramb  subsequently  went  to  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jacob  Nase,  in  Clinton,  this 
State,  where  he  died  about  1868,  when  nearly  sev- 
enty years  old.  He  and  his  wife  were  Lutherans 
in  religious  belief. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  eldest  child  of 
his  parents,  whose  family  consisted  of  three  sons 
and  five  daughters.  These  are  all  married  and  liv- 
ing in  comfortable  homes  of  their  own,  presenting 
a  family  circle  still  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Josiah  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner 
in  his  youth,  and  was  married  in  Monroe  County, 
Pa.,  to  Miss  Sally  Anglemyer.  Mrs.  Cramb  was 
born  in  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  January  5,  1833,and 
is  the  daughter  of  John  mA  Catherine  (Rhode)  An- 
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glerayer,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  reared  and  married.  Afterward  they  set- 
tled in  Pocono  Township,  Monroe  County,  where 
they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Mr.  An- 
glemyer  was  quite  aged  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
but  his  wife  died  in  her  prime,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two  years. 

Mrs.  Cramb  was  one  of  eight  children  born  to 
her  parents,  and  is  the  eldest  of  the  four  now  liv- 
ing. Of  her  union  with  our  subject,  there  have 
been  born  four  children,  one  of  whom,  a  daughter, 
Emma,  died  when  two  weeks  old;  Louisa  is  the  wife 
of  William  Shu  art,  and  they  live  on  a  farm  in  Nor- 
vell  Township;  Austin  married  Miss  Ada  Burcham, 
and  has  been  before  spoken  of  as  operating  his 
father's  large  farm;  Minnie  B.,  a  very  bright  and 
intelligent  young  lady,  remains  with  her  parents. 
Mrs.  Cramb  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Cramb,  politically,  is  a 
sound  Democrat.  He  was  once  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  has  been  Township  Treasurer. 


G 


GILBERT  B.  HOGLE.     It  is  seldom   the   lot 


ill  ^Y?  °f  tlie  biographer  to  encounter  a  finer  rep- 
%Jk  resentative  of  the  substantial  elements  which 
have  conspired  to  bring  this  county  to  its  present 
position,  than  that  indicated  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hogle,  who  is  a  native-born  citizen  of  Michigan. 
He  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  in  Ionia 
County,  September  21,  1839,  and  in  1852  took  up 
his  residence  in  Sandstone  Township,  to  whose  ma- 
terial prosperity  he  has  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree. He  is  occupied  in  tilling  a  fine  body  of  land 
on  section  5,  which  he  has  brought  to  a  good  state 
of  cultivation,  and  whereon  he  has  erected  substan- 
tial buildings.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  well-to-do 
farmers  of  this  community,  and  occupies  no  sec- 
ondary position  in  business  and  social  circles. 

The  offspring  of  an  excellent  family,  our  subject 
is  the  son  of  William  and  Laura  (Tyrril)  Hogle, 
the  former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  and  of   German  descent,     The  mother   was 


born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  traced  her  ancestry 
to  England.  The  maternal  great-grandfather  of 
our  subject,  whose  name  was  Rider,  did  good  ser- 
vice for  the  Colonists  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
William  Hogle  came  to  Michigan  probably  about 
1835,  and  settled  in  Ionia  County,  where  he  was 
married  and  became  a  prominent  and  well-to-do 
citizen.  His  first  purchase  was  a  tract  of  Govern- 
ment land,  which  was  mostly  covered  with  timber, 
and  the  family  settled  in  the  woods  and  suffered  all 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  life.  There 
was  born  to  them  a  large  family  of  children,  the 
following  of  whom  survive:  Gilbert  B. ;  Josephine, 
a  resident  of  this  county;  Erwin,  living  in  Calhoun 
County;  Emma,  the  wife  of  Earl  Raymond,  of 
Sandstone  Township;  Augusta,  Mrs.  Tripp,  of 
California;  Belle  is  the  wife  of  Andrew  Watts,  of 
Spring  Arbor  Township;  Dora  is  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  Carrie  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Wellman,  of 
Sandstone  Township. 

William  Hogle  was  prominent  in  local  affairs,  and 
whde  a  resident  of  Ionia  County,  served  as  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  Politically,  he  was  a  stanch 
Democrat,  the  friend  of  education  and  progress, 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  adopted 
county.  He  died  at  the  homestead  in  Standstone 
Township,  November  18,  1882.  His  wife  Laura 
survived  him  a  few  years,  and  died  in  Sandstone 
Township,  February  28,  1887. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  life  in  Ionia  County,  this  State,  then 
came  with  his  parents  to  this  county,  settling 
shortly  afterward  in  Sandstone  Township  upon  land 
now  owned  by  Nelson  I.  Peterson.  Subsequently 
they  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Gilbert 
like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  was  required  to  make 
himself  useful  at  an  early  age,  and  enjoyed  only  tlte 
advantages  of  a  limited  education.  He  keeps  him- 
self posted  upon  current  events,  however,  and  is  a 
man  from  whom  one  may  always  learn  something 
of  practical  value. 

Miss  Mary  Malinda  Leighton,  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  was  wedded  to  our  subject,  December 
27,  1866,  the  ceremony  taking  place  at  the  bride's 
home  in  Eaton  County,  Mich.  This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Alvin  and  Aurilla  (Alden)  Leighton, 
and  was  born  April  13,  1844,     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogle 
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are  now  the  parents  of  three  children — Homer, 
Alice,  and  Jessie.  After  remaining  the  faithful  and 
affectionate  companion  of  her  husband  for  fourteen 
years,  Mrs.  Hogle  was  called  away  by  death,  July 
1,  1880.  We  copy  the  following  notice  of  the 
death  of  Alvin  Leighton,  who  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Hamlin,  Eaton  County,  Mich.,  July  26, 
1888,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  five  months  and 
twenty-three  days. 

"Mr.  Leighton  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
February  3,  1809;  removed  with  his  father  to  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  set- 
tled in  Wayne  County;  coming  to  that  place  in  a 
one-horse  vehicle,  changing  from  wheel  to  sleigh, 
and  sleigh  to  wheel  as  the  going  permitted.  He 
grew  to  manhood  in  that  place,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  married  to  Miss  Aurilla  Alden, 
April  19,  1833,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Sodus, 
where  they  lived  until  1854,  when  trading  his  farm 
for  Michigan  land,  he  brought  his  family  to  this 
State,  and  settled  on  the  place  where  he  has  since 
resided;  it  being  a  new  place,  he  has  cleared  him- 
self a  home  and  has  made  the  wilderness  to  bloom 
as  the  rose  (as  it  were). 

"Six  children  blessed  this  union,  all  of  whom 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood :  One  George  J. 
gave  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the 
late  war;  Mary  Malinda,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Hogel,  died 
in  1880.  The  four  which  still  survive,  are  Alden 
Leighton,  of  Montague;  Mrs.  Sarah  Giddings,  of 
Eaton  Rapids;  F.  S.  Leighton,  of  Hamlin;  and  Mrs. 
Urana  Brown,  of  Ellendale,  Dak.  The  latter  was 
unable  to  attend  the  funeral. 

"Mr.  Leighton  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
died,  and  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Hill,  who 
stili  survives  him.  Soon  after  his  first  marriage,  he 
was  converted,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  continued  a  faithful  member 
to  his  death.  Mr.  Leighton  was  next  to  the  young- 
est of  five  children,  all  of  whom  had  passed  on 
before,  except  the  youngest  brother,  George  Leigh- 
ton, of  Otsego,  Allegan  County,  Mich. 

"The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Griffith 
Church,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  28,  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  who 
preached  a  very  appropriate  sermon  from  Revela- 
tions, XIV,  13:  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 


the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea  saith  the  Spirit  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Hogle 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  Union 
soldier  in  Company  C,  Ninth  Michigan  Infantry, 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  where 
he  was  wounded  in  the  left  knee,  and  was  thereaf- 
ter confined  in  the  hospital  about  four  months.  He 
was  then  unfitted  for  further  military  duty,  and 
was  given  an  honorable  discharge  in  December, 
1862.  He  now  enjoys  a  monthly  pension  of  $10. 
He  went  with  his  regiment  to  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, sojourning  most  of  the  time  in  the  Blue 
Grass  State,  and  being  in  the  service  about  fifteen 
months. 

After  leaving  the  army,  Mr.  Hogle  returned  to 
his  native  State,  and  in  1868,  made  permanent  set- 
tlement on  his  present  farm.  This  embraces  two 
hundred  acres  of  good  land,  while  he  owns  seventy 
acres  elsewhere.  In  politics,  he  is  independent,  and 
supports  those  whom  he  considers  best  fitted  for 
office.  On  another  page  of  the  Album  will  be 
found  a  lithographic  portrait  of  Mr.  Hogle,  who  is 
numbered  among  the  leading  citizens  of  his  town- 
ship. 


^EV.  SIDNEY  ALDRICH,  is  a  local  Deacon  of 
the  Concord  Circuit  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

\V  copal  Church.  He  is  well  read,  a  man  of 
^  fine  intelligence,  and  a  thorough  theologian, 
but  now  after  the  arduous  labor  of  many  years  is 
practically  retired,  and  living  amid  the  comforts  of 
a  pleasant  home  in  Spring  Arbor.  He  and  his  es- 
timable wife  are  held  in  high  esteem  among  the 
people  of  this  place,  and  their  home  is  the  frequent 
resort  of  the  many  friends  whom  they  have  gath- 
ered around  them  during  their  sojourn  in  this 
county. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  born  in  Suffolk  County,  Eng- 
land, January  2,  1817,  and  when  three  years  old 
went  with  his  parents  to  Kettleborough,  where  he 
attended  a  private  school  for  a  time,  but  at  a  very 
early  age  was  put  to  work,  his  parents  being  in 
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limited  circumstances.  He  distinctly  remembers 
the  appearance  of  Framlingham  Castle,  which  was 
within  a  mile  of  where  he  attended  school,  and 
was  the  scene  of  many  an  interesting  story  in  the 
olden  time.  By  improving  his  leisure  hours  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  much  useful  knowledge  in 
his  youth,  and  remained  with  his  parents  until  a 
lad  of  fifteen  years.  Learning  then  that  his  uncle, 
David  Aldrich,  intended  emigrating  to  America, 
he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  accom- 
pany him.  and  started  on  the  long  voyage  in  March, 
1832.  They  embarked  at  Yarmouth  on  a  merchant 
sailer,  the  "Baltic,"  bound  for  Quebec,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  seven  weeks  and  three  days  landed  on 
Prince  Edward's  Island.  Young  Aldrich  had  little 
enjoyment  during  his  ouean  voyage,  being  ill 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  was  shut  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship  three  days  at  one  time,  on  account  of  a  storm 
in  which  the  masts  were  carried  away. 

Mr.  Aldrich  remained  in  Quebec  until  May,  then 
repaired  to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  hired  out 
on  a  farm  at  $6  per  month;  $5  in  cash,  the  rest  in 
merchandise.  About  this  time  he  experienced  re- 
ligion, and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
giving  $3  of  his  hard  earned  money  to  the  minister. 
The  following  summer  he  worked  on  the  same  farm 
at  $7  per  month.  In  1834  he  went  to  Buffalo,  and 
commenced  an  apprenticeship  at  carriage-making, 
serving  four  years,  and  thereafter  was  employed  as 
a  journeyman.  In  1839  he  went  to  Clarence,  N.  Y., 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  one  year,  in  the  mean- 
time appropriately  celebrating  the  4th  of  July,  that 
year,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Lydia  A.  York. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Aldrich  was  born  in  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1818,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  York.  Stephen 
York  was  one  of  the  earliest  eettlers  on  the  Holland 
Purchase,  being  located  near  the  town  of  Clarence, 
Erie  County,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  His  wife  was  a  very  well  educated  lady, 
and  was  employed  as  a  teacher;  she  died  in  Liberty 
Township,  this  county,  March  2,  1882. 

In  1840  Mr.  Aldrich  went  into  business  for  him- 
self, put  up  a  house  and  shop,  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages,  first  giving  employment 
to  two  hands,  and  later  increasing  his  facilities  and 
employing  more,     He  likewise  bought  thirty  acres 


of  land,  which  he  cultivated  in  connection  with  his 
other  business.  His  health  becoming  impaired  he 
was  not  able  to  do  much  work  himself,  and  finally 
abandoning  the  factory,  purchased  sixty  acres  of 
land  in  Newsted,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
for  ten  3^ears. 

In  January,  1864,  Mr.  Aldrich  took  up  his  line 
of  march  for  Illinois,  intending  to  purchase  land, 
but  becoming  ill  at  Urbana  returned  by  the  way  of 
Jackson,  and  stopping  with  a  friend  was  persuaded 
to  buy  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in  Summit 
Township,  this  county.  Returning  then  to  New 
York  State  he  brought  his  family  hither,  and  loca- 
ting on  his  new  purchase,  dug  out  the  stumps  and 
stones,  cultivated  the  land,  and  became  prosper- 
ous. He  added  forty  acres,  and  remained  upon 
that  farm  until  1881.  Then,  on  account  of  his  wife's 
health,  he  rented  the  place  and  purchased  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  in  Liberty  Township,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Liberty  Mills.  This  removal,  however, 
proved  of  no  avail,  as  the  wife  and  mother  passed- 
away  soon  afterward.  He  then  sold  the  Liberty 
Township  farm  to  his  son,  and  resided  with  his  son 
George,  in  Summit  Township,  one  year.  On  the 
24th  of  February,  1883,  he  was  married,  in  Jack- 
son City,  to  Mrs.  L.  M.  Dunnett.  This  lady  is  a 
daughter  of  Leonard  Woodworth,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, who  removed  to  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y., 
prior  to  his  marriage,  and  sojourned  there  until  his 
death.  His  wife,  Abigail  Parks,  was  born  in  that 
county,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Solomon  Parks,  one 
of  its  pioneers.  Mr.  Parks  carried  on  farming  and 
merchandising,  and  at  his  owo  expense  built  a 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  River.  His  wife  died  in 
Akron,  N.  Y.,  about  1866.  Of  the  eleven  children 
born  to  them  seven  grew  to  mature  years,  viz.:  Su- 
san and  Lorinda  now  deceased;  Solomon  P.,  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  State;  Warren  and  Benjamin, 
deceased ;  and  Selden,  who  lives  in  Spring  Arbor 
Township,  this  county.  The  latter  served  as  a 
Union  soldier  from  the  beginning  until  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  was  born  June  5,  1824,  in  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  there  until  a  child  of  ten 
years  on  a  farm.  She  was  only  seven  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  father's  death,  and  lived  with  a  sis- 
ter, but  attended  the  best  schools  and  acquired  a 
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good  education.  In  1843  she  removed  to  Akron, 
N.  Y.,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  was  married 
to  George  B.  Dunnett.  The  latter  was  born  and 
reared  in  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade.  He  engaged  in  business  in  Akron,  where 
his  death  took  place  May  7,  1863.  Mrs.  Dunnett 
subsequently  carried  on  a  millinery  business  until 
coming  to  Michigan  with  her  brother  Selden  in 
1869.  Subsequently  she  removed  to  Jackson, 
where  she  remained  until  her  marriage  to  our 
subject. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldrich  after  their  marriage  re- 
mained in  Jackson  until  April,  1883,  and  then 
coming  to  Spring  Arbor,  Mr.  Aldrich  purchased  a 
home,  and  is  now  living  retired  from  active  la- 
bor, with  the  exception  of  acting  as  administrator 
for  ttie  estate  of  Betsey  Weldj'. 

After  thoroughly  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
theology  Mr.  Aldrich  began  preaching  in  Newsted 
Township,  where  he  received  his  license  as  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1860  he  was  ordained  as  a  Free  Methodist  Deacon. 
Upon  coming  to  Michigan  there  was  no  church  of 
this  denomination,  and  he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  Moscow  Circuit,  and  was  thus  occu- 
pied one  year.  Since  then  he  has  officiated  as  a 
local  Deacon,  and  although  solicited  to  join  the 
regular  conference,  declined  to  do  so  on  account  of 
advanced  age.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  la- 
bors in  the  Master's  vineyard,  instituting  many 
revivals,  and  laboring  as  he  had  opportunity  to 
promote  the  good  work.  He  is  a  Trustee  and 
Steward  in  the  church  at  Spring  Arbor,  and  has 
officiated  as  Class-Leader  many  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldrich  are  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  who  were  born  as  follows:  Orlando  W., 
March  30,  1840;  Allen  F.,  February  10, 1843,  died 
January  11,  1889;  Anna  L.  was  born  March  5, 
1845;  Harriet  A.,  June  16,  1846;  Edgar  L.,  born 
September  25,  1850,  died  December  13,  1857;  Sid- 
ney G.  was  born  September  4,  1853;  Charles  A., 
born  May  25,  1855,  died  April  10,  1868;  Clarence 
A.,  born  March  30,  1858,  died  March  28,  1859; 
Homer  Willie,  born  January  29,  i860,  died  No- 
vember 23,  1883.  Orlando  W.,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  enlisted  as  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Four- 
teenth New  York  Infantry,  and  served  over  two 


years.  He  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  a  ball  striking  him  in  the  nose.  He 
was  a  bright  young  man  and  a  close  student.  After 
returning  home  he  was  married,  then  went  to 
Bloomington  and  entered  the  Wesleyan  Unversity. 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  Later  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Prince  Albert 
University  at  Ontario,  Canada.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Bloomington,  and  subsequently 
was  Professor  of  Law  and  German  in  his  alma 
mater,  also  editor  of  the  Monthly  Jurist,  at  Bloom- 
ington. He  possesses  fine  literary  talent,  and  is  the 
author  of  u  Contracts,"  and  other  law  books.  He 
finally  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  became 
Attorney  for  the  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Columbus,  a  position  which  he  occupied  some 
years.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture, and  is  now  living  on  a  farm  near  Colum- 
bus, tie  still  prosecutes  his  law  practice,  however, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  attorneys 
of  the  city. 

Allen  F.,  another  son  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  served  in 
the  One  Hundredth  New  York  Regiment,  was  pres- 
ent at  several  battles,  and  upon  one  occasion  was 
obliged  to  swim  a  river,  which  resulted  in  his  con- 
tracting a  severe  cold,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
confined  in  the  hospital,  and  finally  received  his 
honorable  discharge.  Upon  returning  home  he 
engaged  in  farming  in  Liberty  Township,  and  was 
also  interested  largely  in  fruit  growing,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Pomological  Society.  Ann  L.,  Mrs. 
Charles  Filley,  is  a  resident  of  Osceola  County, 
this  State;  Harriet  A.,  Mrs.  Roscoe  Lewis,  lives  in 
Gratiot  County;  Sidney  G.  was  graduated  from 
Jackson  High  School,  and  then  from  the  law  de- 
partment of  Michigan  State  University.  He  prac- 
ticed in  Vermontville  until  his  health  failed,  and  is 
now  farming  in  Gratiot  County;  Willie  H.  was 
also  graduated  from  the  Jackson  High  School,  after 
which  he  started  an  insurance  business  before 
reaching  his  majority.  Subsequently  he'  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  in  Columbus,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  foreman  of  a 
tannery,  and  died  there  of  malaria. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  politically,  is  a  Prohibitionist,  and 
frequently  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  State 
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conventions.  He  was  a  strong  Abolitionist  during 
slavery  times,  and  has  assisted  many  a  fugitive 
along  the  underground  railroad  to  Canada,  feeding 
and  sheltering  them,  and  protecting  them  in  times 
of  danger,  besides  paying  their  passage  to  the  Do- 
minion. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  is  a  reformer 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Elijah  Aldrich.  a 
native  of  Palgraph,  Norfolk  County,  England, 
and  born  in  1797.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  his  entire  life,  which 
was  spent  near  his  birthplace.  He  was  a  Baptist  in 
religious  belief,  and  died  when  about  fifty-five 
years  old.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Sidonia  Vincent;  she  was  born  in  Norfolk  County 
in  1793,  and  died  in  1830.  Her  remains  rest  in  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Chasfield.  The  four  children 
besides  our  subject  who  grew  to  mature  years,  all 
died  in  England,  being  named  respectively,  James, 
Letitia,  Edgar  and  Anna. 


-£r— 


(^^>HEODORE  A.  KING.  In  a  county  that 
has  been  settled  as  long  as  has  this  one, 
well-improved  farms  are  the  rule,  and  many 
are  to  be  seen  that  present  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance. One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these,  in 
Spring  Arbor  Township,  is  that  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  It  comprises 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  acres  on 
section  7,  watered  by  Spring  Brook,  and  bearing 
improvements  of  more  than  ordinary  worth.  The 
estate  forms  two  farms  and  almost  the  entire  acre- 
age is  under  the  plow,  requiring  three  teams  in 
continual  service  for  the  farm  labor.  Thrifty  or- 
chards, several  barns,  all  other  necessary  farm 
buildings,  a  windmill  and  tank,  farm  scales,  and 
modern  machinery  of  various  kinds  prove  the  thrift 
and  efficiency  of  the  owner.  The  residence,  which 
is  located  three  miles  from  Parma,  is  not  only  well 
designed  and  substantially  constructed,  but  is  fur- 
nished with  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
the  modern  farmhouse. 

The  owner  of   this   valuable  estate  was    born  in 
Spafford,  Genesee  County,  N.Y.,  January  29,  1835, 


but  has  been  almost  a  life-long  resident  of  this  sec- 
tion. His  grandfather,  George  King,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  was  an  early  settler  in  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  but  he  also  followed  farming.  He  took  part 
in  the  War  of  1812,  among  his  active  engagements 
being  that  of  Black  Rock,  and  he  was  present  at 
the  burning  of  Buffalo.  His  son,  Fenner,  was  born 
in  Genesee  County  and  owned  a  small  farm  there, 
which  he  sold  in  1837  and  came  to  Michigan. 
Buying  one  hundred  and  sixjty  acres  of  land  at 
$4.50  per  acre,  as  a  beginning,  he  was  prospered 
in  his  agricultural  efforts,  and  subsequently  added 
to  his  original  purchase  until  his  landed  estate 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  In  1857 
he  sold  that  farm,  and  purchasing  land  near  Parma, 
resided  there  until  his  death,  in  December,  1880, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  He  was  a  sub- 
scriber and  donator  to  the  Michigan  Central  Col- 
lege, which  was  started  at  Spring  Arbor.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  Baptist,  but  he  afterward  identified 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Fenner  King  married  Miss  Eliza  J.  Godfrey, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  county  as  himself,  and 
who  died  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
She  had  borne  two  children— LaFayette,  now  de- 
ceased; and  Theodore  A.  Her  father,  Lebbens 
Godfrey  was  a  native  of  New  England  and  a 
farmer  in  the  Empire  State.  Mr.  King  married  a 
second  time,  being  united  with  Miss  Nancy  Perry, 
of  the  Empire  State,  who  died  in  Parma  some 
years  since.  She  bore  him  five  children— James 
H„  of  South  Dakota;  Horace,  of  Parma  Township, 
this  county;  Charles,  of  Spring  Arbor  Township; 
Eliza  J.,  now  Mrs.  Stimson,  of  Parma;  and  Emma, 
who  died  in  Albion. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphical notice  was  in  his  third  year  when  brought, 
to  this  county.  The  journey  was  performed  by 
boat  to  Detroit  and  by  ox-team  to  Spring  Arbor, 
where  our  subject  was  reared  and  educated.  He 
had  the  advantages  of  the  common  district  school 
and  of  the  college  at  Spring  Arbor,  and  was  early 
set  to  work  upon  the  farm.  He  remained  under 
the  parental  roof  until  he  had  attained  to  man's 
estate,  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
the  details  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  well  equip- 
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pcd  for  his  future  career.  In  1861  he  bought  a 
part  of  the  home  farm,  paying  $33  per  acre  for  the 
same,  and  began  improving  it.  He  also,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother.  LaFayette,  worked  some  of 
the  balance  of  the  farm,  their  connection  continu- 
ing two  years.  Since  that  time  Mr.  King  has  added 
to  his  original  purchase  until  his  estate  amounts  to 
the  fine  acreage  before  noted,  and  upon  which  he 
has  made  all  the  improvements  it  now  bears. 

Mr.  King  devotes  considerable  attention  to  stock- 
raising,  keeping  excellent  breeds  of  all  the  domes- 
tic animals,  and  being  especially  interested  in 
horses  and  sheep.  He  owns  an  interest  in  a  lull- 
blooded  imported  Percheron  horse,  u  Pride  of  the 
West,"  whose  weight  is  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  a  high  grade  Cleveland  bay,  "Porter," 
weighing  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds, who  takes 
first  premiums  at  the  fairs.  The  son  has  two  stand- 
ard-bred colts.  Mr.  King  raises  Oxford  Down 
sheep,  full-blooded  or  of  high  grade,  on  which  he 
also  receives  the  blue  ribbon.  His  hogs  are  of  the 
Poland -China  breed  and  the  cattle  are  full-blooded 
Short-horns.  Mr.  King  is  a  member  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Society,  in  which  he  has  been  a  Di- 
rector for  years,  and  in  the  work  of  which  he  is 
actively  interested.  His  own  premiums  last  year 
amounted  to  $50.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  in  the 
Parma  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  which  he  was 
the  means  of  organizing  in  1886;  this  association 
has  a  fine  track,  and  is  doing  much  to  improve  the 
standard  of  equines  throughout  the  vicinity. 

The  lady  to  whose  intelligence,  grace,  and  fine 
character  Mr.  King  owes  the  comfort  of  his  home 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  of  his  existence,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Delia  Chapel.  She  was  born  in 
Spring  Arbor  Township,  July  24,  1839,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Spring  Arbor  and  Parma  schoolr. 
Her  marriage  to  Mr.  King  took  place  at  her  home, 
in  Spring  Arbor,  April  7,  1858.  The  union  has 
been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  six  children — Fenner, 
who  died  when  five  years  old;  Ro}ral;  Eva,  who 
died  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  Jesse 
and  Josie,  twins,  who  died  in  infancy;  and  Ray, 
who  is  still  with  his  parents.  Royal  is  farming  in 
Spring  Arbor  Township;  he  married  Miss  Kittie 
Gear  and  has  two  children — Clyde  and  Eva. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  King  was   David   Chapel,  a  j 


native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  son  of  Chorlatt 
Chapel,  of  the  same  State.  The  latter  was  engaged 
in  farming  there  until  1835,  when  he  came  to  Mich- 
igan and  made  his  home  with  his  son,  David.  He 
and  his  wife  died  of  small-pox  in  1839.  David 
Chapel  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1883  he 
came  West  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  <  art,  and 
located  on  Government  land  in  Spring  Arbor 
Township.  He  improved  the  land,  being  success- 
ful in  that  line  of  labor  and  becoming  the  owner 
of  about  three  hundred  acres.  He  built  all  the 
buildings  upon  his  farm,  and  being  an  excellent 
mechanic,  in  early  days  he  made  all  the  coffins 
needed  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  County  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Poor  several  years,  and  Town- 
ship Supervisor  one  year.  He  finally  retired  to 
Parma,  where  he  died  in  1875. 

The  wife  of  David  Chapel,  and  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  King,  was  born  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  and  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  Avery.  Her  father, 
Ashbel  Avery,  was  born  and  died  in  Vermont.  His 
widow  brought  her  family  to  Michigan  about  the 
year  1833,  settling  in  Sandstone  Township,  this 
county,  where  Sarah  became  the  wife  of  David 
Chapel  in  1834.  Her  religious  belief  coincided 
with  that  expressed  by  the  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  she  became  a  member.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1875.  the  same  year  in  which  her  husband  died. 
She  was  the  mother  of  six  children:  Delia,  Mrs. 
King;  George  W.,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Spring 
Arbor  Township;  Royal,  who  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  at  Kalamazoo  ; 
Rollin,  now  deceased;  David,  a  farmer  in  Spring 
Arbor  Township;  and  Elizabeth,  the  second  child, 
is  deceased. 

Mr.  King  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  ability  not 
only  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  but  in  more 
public  capacities,  and  has  been  called  upon  to 
serve  his  fellow-men  in  several  ways.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  School  Board;  was  Township 
Treasurer  four  years  and  Supervisor  in  1875,  1876 
and  1888.  He  has  also  served  on  juries,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Township  Central  Commit- 
tee and  delegate  to  two  State  conventions.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Republican  party  and  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  temperance.  He  belongs  to  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  being  identified  with  Lodge  No. 
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183,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,at  Parma,  of  which  he  has  been 
Treasurer  for  fifteen  years;  the  Royal  Arch  and 
Commandery,  No.  9,  at  Jackson.  In  addition  to  the 
business  and  social  qualities  which  win  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-men,  Mr.  King  is  a  useful  and  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  being 
Trustee  and  Clerk  of  the  organization  at  Parma. 


EMUEL  DWIGHT  GROSVENOR,  a  skill- 
ful architect  of  Jackson,  has  been  the  de- 
s  signer  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city  in 
which  lie  makes  his  home,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
in  the  capital  of  the  State  and  elsewhere.  His 
plans  are  not  only  tasteful,  but  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  in  the  trade  of 
a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  his  experience  in  build- 
ing, giving  him  a  correct  estimate  of  proper  ar- 
rangements in  the  interior. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  notice  comes  of 
families  who  have  been  classed  among  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts and  have  filled  positions  of  responsibility 
before  the  public.  The  third  generation  preceding 
him  in  the  paternal  line  brings  us  to  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Grosvenor,  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  who  during  his  years  of  pastoral  labor 
preached  in  Sutton,  Paxton,  and  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts.  The  last  years  upon  earth  of  him- 
self and  his  wife,  Deborah  Hall,  were  spent  in 
Petersham  and  their  mortal  remains  lie  buried  in 
the  village  cemetery  there.  Following  this  worthy 
couple  in  the  ancestral  line  came  Col.  David  Hall 
Grosvenor,  like  his  father  a  native  of  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  who,  after  arriving  at  years  of  maturity, 
bought  a  farm  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
at  Petersham,  Mass.,  and  there  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Following  the  above-named  in  the  line  of  descent 
was  David  Rufus  Grosvenor,  who  was  born  in  the 
Old  Bay  State,  and  married  in  Petersham  to  Irana 
G.,  daughter  of  Stephen  Goddard  of  that  place,  a 
native  of  the  State  and  of  English  ancestry.  David 
Grosvenor  and  his  wife  lived  for  a  time  on  a  farm 


owned  by  his  father  in  Paxton,  returning  thence  to 
Petersham  and  finally  coming  into  possession  of 
the  homestead  there  upon  which  they  remained 
some  years.  Mr.  Grosvenor  thence  removed  to 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  a  few  years  later,  returning 
to  the  East,  located  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  but  after  a  few 
years  thus  occupied,  he  returned  to  his  native  State, 
passing  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Worcester,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  June,  1889,  when  he  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -three  years. 
His  wife  breathed  her  last  in  Petersham,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  after  having  reared  six  children,  of  whom 
our  subject  is  the  first  born.  George  S.,  the  second 
member  of  the  parental  household,  is  practicing 
law  at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rufus  Henry,  who  is  now 
dead,  was  a  lawyer  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Ellen 
married  Prof.  John  Martin,  of  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Frances  is  deceased;  and  Eliza  B.  lives  in  Peter- 
sham, Mass. 

Lemuel  Grosvenor  was  born  in  Paxton,  Worces- 
ter County,  Mass.,  February  16,  1830,  was  reared 
in  Petersham,  attending  the  village  schools  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  large  enough  to  do  so  assisting  his 
father  on  the  farm,  remaining  with  his  parents 
until  twenty-one  years  old,  after  which  he  spent  a 
short  time  working  in  a  chair  factory.  He  had 
begun  teaching  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and 
in  1852,  going  into  New  York,  he  taught  a  term 
near  Meridian.  The  following  spring  he  took 
charge  of  a  gang  of  men  building  a  railroad  in 
Cayuga  County,  and  in  June  went  to  Chicago,  and 
took  charge  of  a  section  of  the  Galena  and  Western 
Union  Railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction 
between  that  place  and  Dixon.  Chicago  continued 
to  be  his  home  for  three  and  a  half  years  and  he 
then  removed  to  Niles,  Mich.,  in  which  place  he 
sojourned  until  1857,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  State. 

After  returning  to  Massachusetts  our  subject  oc- 
cupied himself  in  learning  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 
and  joiner,  working  in  Gardner  and  Athol,  and  in 
Brattleboro,  \rt.,  in  the  meantime  improving  every 
spare  moment  in  the  study  of  drawing  and  archi- 
tecture. In  1860,  he  was  employed  by  Maj. 
Lamb  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  but  on  account  of  ill 
health,  in  the  spring  of  1861   gave  up  his  position 
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and  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  he  be- 
came a  contractor  and  builder,  and  later  turned  his 
entire  attention  to  the  employmentsof  an  architect. 
In  1871  he  came  to  Jackson  and  opened  an  office, 
continuing  his  successful  career  in  his  chosen  work 
and  adding  to  his  reputation  as  a  thorough  drafts- 
man and  an  excellent  designer. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  Miss  Cora 
M.  Leal  was  celebrated  in  1872,  and  the  happy 
union  lies  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  chil- 
dren—George L.  and  Eleanor.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
belongs  to  Lodge  No.  940,  K.  of  H.,  and  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  is  Vice 
President  of  the  State  Association.  His  position 
in  the  latter  society  is  a  proof  of  the  rank  which 
he  holds  in  the  profession  and  of  his  popularity 
among  his  associates. 


Sf 


/AMES  TAYLOR.  Jackson  County  teems 
with  self-made  men,  those  who,  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  early  in  life,  have  dis- 
played the  metal  that  is  in  them,  and  to 
them  is  this  county  indebted  for  its  phenomenal 
growth  and  prosperity.  Among  them  may  be 
most  properly  mentioned  Mr.  Taylor,  who  started 
in  life  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  who  by  a 
course  of  industry  and  prudence  has  attained  to  an 
enviable  position  among  his  fellow-men.  We  now 
find  him  the  owner  of  a  well-developed  farm,  em- 
bracing one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres,  on  sec- 
tion 15,  Rives  Township,  to  which  he  came  in 
1876,  and  commenced  building  up  a  home  and  a 
competence. 

A  native  of  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Taylor 
was  born  October  19,  1831,  and  three  years  later 
was  taken  by  his  parents,  James  and  Polly  (Dyar) 
Taylor,  to  Huron  County,  Ohio.  There  the  mother 
died,  in  1837,  when  a  young  woman.  The  father 
later,  leaving  his  family  in  the  Buckeye  State,  re- 
moved to  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  where  he  so- 
journed a  short  time.  Of  the  nine  children  born 
to  the  parents,  one  died  in  New  York  State,  and 
one  in  Ohio.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  John 
Taylor,  who  spent  his  last  years  in  New  York. 


Young  Taylor  lived  in  Ohio  until  1844,  then  ac- 
companied   his    brother-in-law    to    Michigan,  and 
located  in  Wayne  County,  where  he  sojourned  sev- 
eral years.     In   that  county  he  was  married,  No- 
vember 30,  1854,  to  Miss  Polly  A.,  daughter  of 
Cornelius  C.  and  Mercy  (Tyler)  Post.     Mrs.  Tay- 
lor was  born  in  Wayne  County,  January  23,  1837, 
of  parents  who  emigrated  thither  and  settled  in  the 
unbroken  forests,  where  they  built  up  a  homestead 
and  spent  their  last  days.     The  father  was  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  and  is  still  living.     The  mother  de- 
parted this  life  December  21,  1844.     She  was  born 
in  1814,  and  consequently  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  in  the  prime  of  womanhood.     She  united  with 
the  Baptist  Church  in  early  life.     In  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Post  he  left  New  Jersey,  in 
company  with   his   nephew,  John  Vansice,  and   in 
seven  days  they  walked  three  hundred  miles,  going 
to  the  State  of  New  York;  1  his  was  in  1826.    Cor- 
nelius   C.   Post  accompanied    the    family   of    Mr. 
Tyler  to  Michigan,  in  1832,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  Grandfather  Post  and  other  members  of  the 
family   came  West,  and  settled  in   the  Wolverine 
State.     In  religion  Grandfather  Post  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  he  received  a  pension 
as  a  partial  compensation  for   his   services  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.     Mrs.  Taylor  is   of   Hol- 
land descent,  her  great-grandfather  having    come 
from  that  country  to  New  Amsterdam,  now  New 
Yoik.     Cornelius  Post,  religiously,  believes  in  the 
Universal  Church  of  God,  and  that  all  will  come 
to  a  knowledge   of   the  truth.      His   wife  died    as 
above  stated,  in  1844,  in  Wayne  County,  this  State, 
and   Mr.  Post  subsequently  married  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Connor,  and   is  still  living  in  that  county,  at  the 
age  of  more  than  four-score  years.     The  parental 
family' included  six  children   by  his  first  marriage, 
only  two  of  whom  are  living — Mrs.  Taylor,  and 
her  brother,  who  is  a  resident  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
Jason  Tyler,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  quite  late  in  life 
came  to  Michigan,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Wayne 
County.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Polly 
Wheeler.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  this 
State,  and  also  died  in  Wayne  County  after  his  de- 
cease; she  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
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Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Taylor  and  his 
young  wife  came  to  this  county,  and  began  house- 
keeping in  a  log  house  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  put 
up  in  the  woods.  He  cleared  a  farm  upon  which 
they  lived  a  number  of  years,  and  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor then  traded  for  the  one  he  now  owns  and  occu- 
pies. Upon  this  latter  he  has  effected  a  great  many 
improvements,  including  an  addition  to  the  house, 
the  planting  of  one  hundred  fruit  trees,  and  bring- 
ing about  the  other  comforts  and  conveniences 
naturally  suggested  to  the  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive citizen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  both 
members  of  the  Adventist  Chur:h.  There  have 
been  born  to  them  nine  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  a  daughter — Emma  J. — died  when  about 
two  years  old  ;  and  Marvin  died  when  eight  months 
old.  The  survivors  are:  Cornelius  J.,  Jason  E., 
Mercy  A.,  Samantha,  Franklin,  Joseph  and  Clara 
B.  Mr.  Taylor  belongs  to  the  Patrons  of  Industry 
and  to  the  Grange.  He  votes  the  straight  Repub- 
lican ticket,  and  has  held  the  offices  of  Township  • 
Treasurer,  Constable  and  others. 


\\^  GRACE  C.  COOPER.  The  train  service  of 
)  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road,  is  acknowledged  to  be  unexcelled  by 
(^)  that  of  any  similar  corporation  in  the  North- 
west; and  those  connected  with  the  passenger  de- 
partment, comprise  a  line  body  of  intelligent  men, 
among  whom  Mr.  Cooper  occupies  no  unimportant 
position.  A  native  of  this  State,  he  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Moscowr,  Hillsdale  County,  March  25, 
1849,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham  and  Eliza 
(Banker)  Cooper. 

Abraham  Cooper,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
a  native  of  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  and  during 
the  late  war  enlisted  in  a  Michigan  Regiment,  No- 
vember 20,  1861,  serving  from  near  the  beginning 
until  the  close,  and  being  honorably  discharged 
February  12,  1867,  at  Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Terri- 
tory. He  participated  in  twenty  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, the  principal  of  which  were  Custer's  Raid, 
Spottsylvania,  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  Winches- 
ter, and  Cedar  Creek,  besides  numerous  skirmishes 


not  necessary  to  mention.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  service  he  was  sent  to  the  Western  frontier, 
being  part  of  the  time  in  Idaho,  where  he  endured 
many  hardships,  and  upon  one  occasion  came  nearly 
freezing  to  death.  The  toes  of  both  feet  were 
frozen  so  that  they  were  all  amputated.  He  is  still 
living,  and  a  resident  of  the  village  of  Bankers, 
Hillsdale  County,  Mich.  He  makes  his  home  with 
his  son,  William,  on  a  farm. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  and  came  to  Michigan  with  her  parents 
when  a  little  girl.  Her  father,  Ebenezer  Banker, 
was  likewise  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hillsdale 
County,  and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather,  James  Cooper,  was  a  native  of  the 
Empire  State,  where  he  passed  his  entire  life.  Eliza 
Cooper,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  died  May  I, 
1885.  Of  the  eight  children  born  to  her  and  her 
husband,  five  are  living  at  the  present  time,  and  of 
these  Horace  C.  is  the  eldest. 

The  school  days  of  Horace  C.  Cooper  were  spent 
in  his  native  county,  and  he  remained  at  home  as- 
sisting his  father  on  the  farm  until  a  young  man  of 
twenty-twro  }rears.  Then  believing  he  could  find 
more  congenial  occupation,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Jackson,  &  Saginaw  Railroad  as 
a  brakeman.  By  strict  attention  to  his  duties,  and 
more  than  ordinary  carefulness,  and  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  he  re- 
ceived the  usual  promotions,  until  in  1879,  when 
he  was  made  passenger  conductor,  and  continued 
in  the  employ  of  this  road  through  the  various 
changes  of  ownership  which  followed.  He  is  now 
running  between  Jackson  and  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
making  his  home  in  Jackson.  He  occupies  with 
his  little  family  a  neat  residence  on  Maple  Avenue, 
No.  124.  The  household  includes  a  daughter  and 
son,  Mabel  M.,  and  Charles  II. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  married  November  17,  1870,  to 
Miss  Madora  C.  Palmer,  of  Mosherville,  Hillsdale 
County,  and  the  daughter  of  Philip  and  Maria 
(Rose)  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Herki- 
mer County,  N.  Y.,  while  his  wife  was  a  native  of 
Saratoga  County,  the  same  State.  They  had  only 
two  children,  Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  brother,  Mar- 
vin E.,  who  resides  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  settled  in  Saratoga  County,  where  their 
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daughter,  Madora,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851.  Mrs.  Maria  Palmer  died  on  the  7th 
of  November  1884,  and  her  husband  returned  to 
Mosherville,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  now 
resides.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  a  large  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances.  Politically,  Mr.  Cooper  is  a 
stanch  Republican,  and  has  identified  himself  with 
the  most  important  public  measures  that  are  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson  County. 
A  lithographic  portrait  of  Mr.  Cooper  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  represents  one  of 
the  representative  citizens  of  this  section  of  coun- 
try. 


I  OHN  M.  HORNING.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive rural  homes  in  Jackson  County  is 
that  owned  and  occupied  by  the  above- 
}JD  named  gentleman,  and  located  in  Nor  veil 
Township.  The  landed  estate  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  highly  developed  and 
productive  land,  all  in  one  body,  but  lying  on 
sections  23,  24,  14,  and  13.  Eighty  acres  of  this 
land  was  entered  by  Mrs,  Homing's  father  from 
the  Government.  The  buildings  are  situated  on 
the  first  named  section,  and  comprise  a  full  line  of 
edifices  built  after  the  most  modern  desigf  and 
finely  located.  This  beautiful  place  has  been  the 
home  of  our  subject  since  1866,  at  which  time  he 
began  farming  on  his  own  account.  He  has  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  German 
agriculturists  of  the  county,  and  has  won  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  fellow-men  by  his  hon- 
orable and  energetic  life  and  character. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  notice  traces 
his  descent  from  pure  German  ancestry,  both  par- 
ents being  of  old  and  excellent  German  families. 
Both  were  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  where 
they  lived  for  some  years  after  their  marriage.  J. 
M.  Horning,  Sr.,  leaving  his  wife  and  family,  came 
to  America  in  1855,  locating  in  what  is  now  Nor- 
veli  Township,  this  county.  Two  years  later  the 
mother  and  five  children  joined  him  in  their  new 
home.  Not  long  after  their  arrival  the  husband 
and  father  died  while  only  in  middle  life.     He  was 


a  kind  father,  a  good  neighbor,  generous  and  oblig- 
ing in  his  nature,  and  as  industrious  and  hard 
working  a  man  as  could  be  found.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  which  his  wife  also 
belonged.  A  few  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Mary  (Kern)  Horning  became  the 
wife  of  Christopher  Bowers,  and  they  are  now  rich 
and  living  retired  from  active  life  in  Manchester 
Village. 

Mr.  Horning,  of  whom  we  write,  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  August  13,  1843,  and  is 
the  second  child  and  oldest  son  that  lived  to  come 
to  America.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  land  to 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  being  well  educated  in 
his  native  tongue  before  he  accompanied  his  mother, 
brother,  and  sisters  to  America  to  join  the  husband 
and  father.  The  party  set  sail  from  Bremer  Haven 
and  after  an  ocean  voyage  of  sixty-three  days 
landed  in  New  York  City,  whence  they  came  to 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  by  rail,  continuing  their  journey 
with  a  team  into  this  county.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  young  Horning  set  out  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood,  working  as  a  laborer  for  F.  C.  Watkins, 
and  other  good  men,  who  by  allowing  him  good 
wages,  enabled  him  to  get  a  start  in  life.  In  his 
endeavor  to  secure  a  home  and  competence  he  was 
afterward  ably  assisted  by  his  wife  and  together 
they  have  built  up  a  good  fortune. 

The  companion  and  helpmate  of  Mr.  Horni no- 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Clara  M.  Dorr,  and  the 
rites  of  wedlock  were  celebrated  between  them  in 
Nor  veil  Township,  where  she  was  born  September 
2,  1848.  Her  father,  Edmond  Dorr,  was  born  in 
Vermont  and  came  of  an  old  New  England  family. 
When  almost  grown  he  came  to  Michigan  securing 
Government  land  in  Norvell  Township  at  an  early 
period  in  its  history,  and  there  he  has  since  re- 
sided. His  wife,  in  her  girlhood  Miss  Miranda 
Pratt,  was  born  in  New  York,  whence  she  had  re- 
moved when  very  young.  She  married  Ebenezer 
Dorr  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  one  of  whom 
is  now  dead.  Ebenezer  Dorr  died  in  this  township 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  widow  subsequently 
married  his  brother,  Edmond  Dorr.  To  her  second 
husband  she  bore  three  children,  Mrs.  Clara  M. 
Horning  being  the  second. 

Mrs.    Horning    was   we      reared    unuer   careful 
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home  training  and  obtained  a  good  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  county.  She  is  the  mother  of 
six  children,  two  of  whom  are  dead — Frank  who 
died  when  young,  and  an  infant.  The  surviv- 
ing members  fof  the  circle  are:  Homer  D.,  who 
married  Alice  Braman  and  lives  in  Jackson;  Henry 
A.,  Eben  F.,  and  Charles  A.,  who  are  yet  at  home. 
Mr.  Horning  has  been  Township  Treasurer  several 
times,  honestly  and  faithfully  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  the  office.  In  politics  he  is  a  sound  Republican, 
ever  ready  to  cast  his  vote  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  believes  will  best  advance  the 
interests  of  the  country. 


^^)HOMAS  STEVENS.  No  man  sojourning 
any  length  of  time  in  Hanover  Township 
fails  to  become  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
wealthy  men.  A  native  of  this  township,  he  was 
born  September  8,  1840,  and  has  maintained  his 
residence  here  all  his  life,  being  the  privileged  wit- 
ness of  the  growth  and  development  of  Jackson 
County,  and  himself  practically  growing  up  with 
the  country,  and  becoming  closely  identified  with 
its  prosperity.  The  early  years  of  Mr.  Stevens 
were  spent  amid  the  wild  scenes  of  pioneer  life, 
during  which  time  he  assisted  his  father  in  trans- 
forming a  portion  of  the  wilderness  into  one  of  the 
finest  homesteads  within  the  limits  of  Jackson 
County.  This  was  no  small  task,  as  the  elder 
Stevens  settled  upon  a  heavily  timbered  tract  of 
land,  and  the  space  not  occupied  by  the  roots  of 
the  trees  was  filled  in  with  stones,  both  large  and 
small,  which  likewise  had  to  be  gathered  up  to 
make  way  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  and 
the  sowing  of  the  crops. 

Years  of  patient  industry  thus  transformed  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  broad  acres  into  the  farm 
which  Mr.  Stevens  now  owns  and  occupies,  sev- 
enty-five acres  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  tim- 
ber, while  the  balance  is  under  the  plow.  The 
family  residence,  which  was  erected  in  1869  at  a 
cost  of  $2,500,  was  put  up  in  such  a  substantial 
manner  that  it  is  practically  as  good  as  ever,  while 


five  barns  have  been  erected,  two  of  them  24x50 
feet  in  dimensions,  one  of  the  others  32x44  feet, 
and  another  16x32  feet.  These  are  mainly  for 
the  accommodation  of  cattle  and  other  live-stock. 
In  addition  there  is  a  carriage  house  and  another 
barn,  24x50  feet.  A  part  of  the  land  is  rented  out 
to  tenants.  Mr.  Stevens  is  mostly  interested  in 
stock-raising.  He  became  possessor  of  his  prop- 
ert}7  by  purchasing  from  his  sister  her  interest  in 
the  estate. 

George  Stevens,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a 
native  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
reared  to  farm  pursuits  and  where  he  lived  until 
reaching  manhood.  There  also  he  was  married, 
August  28,  1835,  to  Miss  Mary  Ackles,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  same  State  as  her  husband,  and  on 
their  wedding  tour  they  took  the  pioneer  route  to 
Michigan,  traveling  in  primitive  style,  by  water 
first  and  then  overland  to  this  county,  and  settled 
on  a  Government  claim  on  section  9,  in  Hanover 
Township.  Later  Mr.  Stevens  sold  out  and  changed 
his  residence  to  section  16.  To  him  and  his  esti- 
mable wife  there  were  born  two  children  only — 
Thomas  and  his  sister,  Charlotte,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  Ebenezer  Wolcott,  of  Jackson.  Mrs.  Mary 
(Ackles)  Stevens  departed  this  life  at  the  home- 
stead in  1881.  George  Stevens  died  August  30, 
1886,  and  their  remains  rest  side  by  side  in  the 
cemetery  at  H  or  ton. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  twenty-seventh  birth- 
day, Mr.  Stevens  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and 
helpmate,  being  married  September  11,  1867,  to 
Miss  Mina,  daughter  of  Mason  and  Elizabeth 
(Robinson)  Richards,  the  wedding  taking  place  in 
Moscow,  Hillsdale  County.  Mich.  Mrs.  Stevens 
was  born  December  23,  1846,  in  Macomb  County, 
this  Sfate,  and  grew  up  to  an  attractive  woman- 
hood under  the  home  roof,  receiving  a  good  edu- 
cation in  the  common  school.  Of  this  union  there 
is  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  Millie,  born  Febru- 
ary 15,  1872.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Stevens  were 
natives  of  New  York  State,  whence  they  emigrated 
to  Michigan  in  the  pioneer  days.  They  settled  in 
Hanover  Township  in  1847.  Mr.  Richards  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  exercised 
no  small  influence  in  local  affairs.  H#  departed 
this  life  at  the  old  homestead  in  1867.  The  mother 
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is  still  living  there,  and  is  now  sixty-six  years  old. 
Their  eldest  child,  a  son,  Moses,  is  living  on  the 
homestead.  Marietta  is  the  wife  of  Horton  Gold- 
smith, and  they  live  in  Hanover  Township.  Mrs. 
Stevens,  the  third  child,  completed  the  household 
circle.  Miss  Millie,  an  interesting  young  lady  of 
eighteen  years,  is  fond  of  books  and  study,  and  in 
another  year  expects  to  complete  her  education, 
which  she  is  now  pursuing  in  the  High  School  of 
Hanover.  She  is  fond  of  music  and  a  fine  per- 
former on  the  piano,  and  is  remarkably  skillful  as 
a  zephyr  embroiderer,  an  art  which  she  has  taken 
up  without  instruction  and  in  which  she  evinces 
great  taste  and  ingenuity,  as  samples  of  her  handi- 
work which  decorate  the  home  amply  indicate. 

For  the  long  period  of  thirty  years  Mr.  Stevens 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  be- 
longing to  the  lodge  at  Horton.  The  friend  of 
education,  he  has  served  on  the  School  Board  of 
his  district,  where  his  honored  father  was  Director 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  politics  Mr.  Stevens 
votes  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  present  home 
of  the  family  is  in  the  village  of  Hanover,  where 
they  have  a  tasteful  and  comfortable  residence  and 
fifteen  acres  of  ground,  whereon  are  grown  choice 
fruits  and  the  garden  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Stevens  also  has  twenty-four  acres  of 
valuable  land  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Jack- 
son. The  family  occupies  a  high  social  position 
and  has  performed  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  Jackson  County. 


* 


?RANK  J.  McDEVITT.  The  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  working  force  and  prob- 
ably has  fewer  accidents  than  any  other  road  with  the 
same  amount  of  business  and  travel.  The  subject 
of  this  notice  is  one  of  its  most  reliable  engineers 
and  although  a  young  man,  has  for  some  time  held 
a  responsible  position  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  company  in  a  marked  degree. 

A  native  of  the  town  of  Brighton,  this  State,  Mr. 
McDevitt  was  born  September  7,  1855,  and  is  next 
to  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  the 


offspring  of  Francis  and  Sarah  (Thompson)  McDev- 
itt, the  former  a  native  of  County  Derry,  and  the 
latter  of  County  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He  re- 
ceived the  advantage  of  a  common-school  edu- 
cation and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  struck  out  for 
himself,  making  his  way  to  Chicago,  111.,  after  the 
fire  of  1871.  Finding  little  there  to  repay  him  for 
the  journey,  he  then  came  to  Jackson,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  H.  A.  Hayden  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  iEtna  Mills  and  for  two  years  was  fireman  in 
the  engine  room.  During  this  time  he  kept  his 
eyes  open  to  what  was  going  on  around  him  and  at 
its  expiration,  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  chosen  calling,  and  to  his  great  satisfaction,  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  engineer  and  in  this  cap- 
acity he  remained  in  the  employ  of  this  company 
four  years. 

We  next  find  Mr.  McDevitt,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  as  a  fireman  and  not 
long  afterward  he  was  given  charge  of  an  engine, 
which  position  he  has  filled  acceptably  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years.  His  run  now  is  between  Jackson 
and  Michigan  City.  In  November,  1877,  he  was 
wedded  to  Miss  Emma,  daughter  of  William  and 
Polly  (Craig)  Cox.  William  Cox,  was  a  native  of 
Oxfordshire,  England,  whence  he  came  at  an  early 
date  to  America,  and  was  subsequently  married  to 
Polly  Craig.  His  wife,  Polly,  was  a  native  of  New 
England  and  they  are  now  residents  of  Jackson. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDevitt,  there  have  been  born 
two  children  only  one  of  whom  is  living,  a  daugh- 
ter Edith  Irene.  The  son,  Frank  R.,  died  when  six- 
teen months  old.  Mr.  McDevitt  is  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  also 
the  order  of  Honored  Friends.  He  owns  a  neat 
and  comfortable  residence  on  Elm  Avenue  which 
with  its  surroundings,  forms  a  very  pleasant  and 
attractive  home. 

Francis  McDevitt,  the  father  of  our  subject  and 
now  a  retired  citizen  of  Jackson,  was  born  in  County 
Derry,  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  March  1810,  and  is 
the  son  of  Daniel  and  Nancy  (McCarsten) McDevitt, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  County  Derry. 
Both  parents  spent  their  entire  lives  in  tfie  old  coun- 
try. Daniel  McDevitt  was  a  blacksmith,  which 
trade  has  been  handed  down  successively  to  the 
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eighth  generation  and  which  Francis  also  learned, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in  his  native 
country,  and  following  it  after  coming  to  the  United 
Stales. 

Mr.  McDevitt  lived  in  Ireland  until  1840  and 
upon  crossing  the  A  tlantic,  landed  in  New  York 
City,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  Mich, 
and  then  to  this  county.  In  1884  he  removed  to 
Jackson.  He  prosecuted  his  trade  and  carried  on 
farming,  owning  forty  acres  of  land  near  Hamburg, 
Although  not  wealthy  he  accumulated  means  suf- 
ficient to  defend  him  against  want  in  his  declining 
years. 

In  1845  Mr.  McDevitt  was  wedded  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
McDevitt  nee  Thompson,  the  widow  of  his  brother 
Michael,  of  Wayne  County,  Mich.  This  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Thompson,  and  was 
also  a  native  of  Ireland.  There  were  born  to  them 
five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Rose 
became  the  wife  of  James  Howard,  and  is  now  de- 
ceased; John  married  Miss  Carrie  Burk,  and  lives 
in  Jackson;  Sarah  is  the  wife  of  John  H.  Howard, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.;  Frank  J.  our  subject;  Thomas, 
married  Mrs.  Zolly  Paine,  and  lives  in  Gantsville, 
Tex.  Mrs.  McDevitt  departed  this  life  in  June, 
1 884.  Our  subject  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  reared 
in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


^EV.  WILLIAM  L.  GIBBS,  pastor  of  tlu 
Universalist  Church  at  Concord,  is  a  man  of 
fine  education,  keen  intellect  and  close  re- 
search, and  one  who  has  been  endowed  by 
Providence  with  ready  speech,  and  as  a  pulpit 
orator  is  seldom  equaled  among  the  churches  of  the 
West.  In  the  pulpit,  as  elsewhere,  his  commanding 
presence  and  earnest  manner  at  once  inspires  the 
beholder  with  admiration  and  respect.  Besides  this 
he  is  an  old  settler  of  Jackson  County,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  faithful  pastorate  of  many  years  has 
drawn  around  him  hosts  of  friends. 

A  native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  Mr.  Gibbs  was 
born  in  Harrison,  Hamilton  County,  April  26, 
1841,  and  lived  there  until  a  lad  of  fourteen  years. 


He  enjoyed  good  school  advantages,  and  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father  learned  shoemaking.  In 
1855  the  family  removed  to  Indiana,  making  the 
journey  by  a  canal  boat,  and  young  Gibbs  after- 
ward continued  at  his  trade  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  Then  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
he  enlisted,  in  September,  1861,  under  the  first  call 
for  three  years'  men,  in  Company  G,  Thirty-sixth 
Indiana  Infantry,  was  mustered  in  at  Richmond, 
Ind.,  and  at  once  set  out  for  Kentucky,  skirmish- 
ing on  the  way.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  the  first  battle  and  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
was  at  Perryville  and  Stone  River,  skirmishing  all 
that  summer,  then  at  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Mission  Ridge,  on  the  march  through  Georgia, 
was  at  Resaca,  Ackworth,  Ringgold,  Pickett's  Mills, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  Lovejoy 
Station  and  Jonesboro.  He  was  Regimental  Com- 
missary Sergeant  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and  was 
never  off  duty  or  outside  of  the  regimental  lines. 
Although  upon  several  occasions  having  his  clothes 
pierced  by  bullets  he  escaped  unharmed,  and  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge  in  October,  1864. 

Returning  now  to  his  home  in  Indiana  Mr.  Gibbs 
resumed   his  work  on   the  shoemaker's  bench,  and 
was  thus  occupied  for  four  years.     In   the   mean- 
time he  improved  his  leisure  hours  in  study,  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  ministry,  and  finally  worked 
his  way   through  Fairview   Seminary,  taking  the 
academic  course.     He   was  married,   at   Harrison, 
Ohio,  May  5,  1869,  to  Miss  PhebeSnow,  and  made 
his  home  there  seven  years,  engaging  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  stud- 
ies for  the  ministry.  In  1872  he  entered  the  Canton 
(N.  Y.)  Theological  School,   from  which  he  was 
graduated  in   the  spring  of   1875,   and  in  August 
following,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Church  at  Harrison.     He  preached  there 
the  following  winter,  and  in  the  spring  removed  to 
Manchester.  Mich.,  where  he  continued  his  minis- 
terial labors  until  the  fall  of  1878.     Coming  then 
to  Marshall,  Mich.,  he  organized  a  congregation, 
put  up  a  church  and  parsonage,  and  labored  with- 
out rest  until  1884.     In  the  winter  of  that  year  he 
received  a  call  to  his  present  charge,  which  he  soon 
accepted,  and  his  labors  are  now  divided  between 
the  Liberty  and  Concord  congregations.     He  built 
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the  church  at  Liberty,  and  has  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  promote  the  welfare  and  interests  of  his 
people. 

There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs 
one  child,  a  son — Morris — January  16,  1888.  Mr. 
Gibbs  is  a  true-blue  Republican,  and  gives  his  uni- 
form support  to  his  party.  He  held  the  office  of 
Post  Commander  of  Stoddard  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at 
Concord,  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  at  Manchester,  and  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
belonging  to  the  Lodge  and  Commandery  at  Mar- 
shall. He  is  also  associated  with  the  Knights  of 
Maccabees  at  Marshall. 

The  father  of  our  subject  is  William  Gibbs,  a  na- 
tive of  Franklin  County,  Ind.,  and  the  son  of  John 
Gibbs  who  was  born  in  Maryland.  The  Litter  was  a 
sailor  from  his  youth  up,  and  followed  the  sea  after 
he  became  the  father  of  a  family.     Finally,  taking 
to  terra  jirma,  he  emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  pur- 
chased  a  tract  of  Government  land   in  Franklin 
County.     After  residing  there   for  a  time   he  re- 
moved   to    Cincinnati,   Ohio,  where  he  spent   the 
remainder  of   his   days.     His  father  was   born   in 
Wales,  whence  he  emigrated  to  America  at  an  early 
date.     William    Gibbs  learned  shoemaking  in  his 
youth,  and  followed  the  business  in  Harrison,  Ohio, 
also  running  a  shoe  store  there:  and  after  his  re- 
moval to  Fayette  County,  Ind.,  he  was  in  the  shoe 
business  in  Fairview.  He  died  in  1868,  when  fifty- 
two  years  old;  he  belonged  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Thejnotherof  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Helen  Looker.  She  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Frank  Looker,  a  na- 
tive of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio.     Grandfather  Looker  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  the  Buckeye  State,  and  became 
well-to-do.     When  quite  an  old  man  he  removed  to 
Lee  County,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  his  last  days. 
The  great-grandfather,  Otheniel  Looker,  familiarly 
known  as  "Judge  Looker,''  was  of  English  descent, 
and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.     Later  he 
became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio;  he  served  as 
Judge    for   several   years.     Mrs.    Helen  (Looker) 
Gibbs  departed   this  life   at  the  homestead  in  In- 
diana, in    1875.     The  parental  family  consisted  of 
the  following  children:     Helen,  deceased;  Lyde,  a 
resident  of  Fayette  County,  Ind.;  William  L.,  our 


subject;  John,  who  died  in  the  army  during  the 
late  war;  Rufus  and  Allison,  residents  of  Fayette 
County,  Ind.;  Mary,  James  and  Edward,  deceased; 
and  Alva,  in  Connersville,  Ind.  John,  the  Union 
soldier,  served  in  Company  D,  Eighty-third  Ohio 
Infantry,  enlisting  in  1862,  and  died  from  disease 
during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 


f?OHN  H.  BETTIS.  Pleasant  View  Farm  is 
one  of  the  fine  pieces  of  property,  of  which 
so  many  are  to  be  found  in  Jackson  County. 
It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land  in  Norvell  Township,  and  is  well  arranged 
for  stock  breeding  and  feeding,  in  which  its  owners, 
our  subject  and  his  father,  are  much  interested  and 
of  which  they  make  a  study.  The  family  residence 
is  of  the  substantial  construction  and  design  com- 
mon some  years  since,  while  the  farm  buildings,  of 
which  a  full  line  may  be  seen,  are  large,  well-built 
and  conveniently  disposed.  Mr.  Bettis  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  stallion  Don  Carlos,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  fine  specimen  of  horse  flesh  and  of  splen- 
did action.  He  keeps  a  fine  assortment  of  general 
stock,  the  cattle  being  of  the  Jersey  breed,  which 
he  prefers  on  account  of  their  butter-making  quali- 
ties, although  he  was  formerly  much  interested  in 
Short-horns. 

Mr.  Bettis  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  7, 
1848.  He  inherited  a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
skill,  and  in  very  early  life  prepared  himself  for 
the  position  of  engineer,  running  his  first  engine 
when  only  eighteen  years  old,  being  one  of  the 
youngest  locomotive  engineers  ever  known  in  New 
York.  For  eight  years  he  acted  as  a  railroad  en- 
gineer, during  this  time  traveling  over  some  of 
the  leading  roads  in  New  York,  and  for  two  years 
having  a  run  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Mobile  Rail- 
road, in  the  South.  Three  years  were  spent  by  him 
as  a  mechanic  in  the  shops  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
where  his  father  held  a  responsible  position. 

Finally  Mr.  Bettis  came  to  this  State  and  for  a 
year  served  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  Jackson, 
after  which  he  moved  on  to  his  farm.  He  had  pur- 
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chased  the  beautiful  property  from  Obed  Hall,  who 
had  obtained  it  from  the  Government  about  the 
year  1834.  The  line  buildings  that  now  adorn 
the  estate  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Bettis  since  he 
took  possession  in  1874,  and  his  practical  and  pro- 
gressive ideas  have  been  constantly  exhibited  in 
the  farming  and  stock-raising  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  attention  since  that  date. 

Mr.  Bettis  was  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  com- 
panion in  life,  the  lady  who  presides  over  his  home 
being  an  accomplished  woman  and  one  of  social 
graces  and  Christian  character.  In  the  paternal 
ike  she  claims  some  of  the  best  blood  of  old  New 
England  stock,  while  from  her  mother  she  inherits 
the  most  refined  traits  of  Irish  ancestry.  The 
maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Alice  G.  Bingham, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  our  subject  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  January  2,  1873.  She  was  born  in  St.  Law- 
rence  County,  March  27,  1848,  and  when  grown 
became  an  expert  telegraph  operator,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  for  some  time.  She  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  skillful  operators  employed  by  the 
company,  and  held  some  very  important  trusts, 
notably  one  at  Syracuse  under  General-Mannger 
A.  L.  Dick,  where  she  operated  four  lines  and  se- 
cured a  high  reputation  for  her  wonderful  skill. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Bettis  were  Daniel  B.  and 
Amelia  (Pitts)  Bingham,  both  of  whom  died  in  the 
Empire  State  in  middle  age.  The  occupation  of 
the  father  was  that  of  a  tanner  and  currier.  The 
happy  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bettis  has  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  three  children— Walter  R.,  Herbert 
T.  and  Frank  N.,  all  of  whom  are  at  home,  care- 
fully instructed  in  sound  principles  by  their  loving 
parents,  and  receiving  the  best  educational  advant- 
ages consistent  with  their  youthful  abilities. 

Josiah  Bettis,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  New  York,  his  parents  belonging  to  the  better 
class  of  citizens  and  coming  of  good  families.  He 
spent  his  early  life  on  his  father's  farm  attending 
the  district  schools,  and  while  still  young  in  years 
set  out  to  earn  his  own  living.  With  ready  hands 
and  a  willing  disposition  he  was  a  worthy  and  com- 
petent servant  of  his  employers  and  having  once 
set  his  feet  on  the  ladder  he  was  destined  to  climb 
to  fame  and  fortune.     His  first  situation  was  in  a 


wadding  factory  in  Westmoreland,  he  afterward 
entering  a  paper  mill  where  he  made  his  mark  and 
was  soon  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  machine  shops. 
Five  years  were  then  spent  successfully  at  Utica, 
his  position  there  being  resigned  in  order  to  accept 
a  place  in  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  shops  at  Syracuse. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Josiah  Bettis  had  become  a 
master  mechanic  and  ere  long  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  round-house  foreman,  subsequently 
becoming  general  foreman  of  the  shops  of  the  large 
railroad  corporation  by  which  he  was  employed. 
Later  he  became  master  mechanic  on  the  Oswego  & 
Syracuse  Railroad,  having  his  headquarters  in  the 
former  city  for  four  years.  His  next  position  was 
of  the  same  nature  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Mobile 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile.  Finally, 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  he  came  to  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  took  charge  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  shops  there.  Sometime  later  he 
connected  himself  with  his  son,  our  subject,  as  a 
farmer  in  Norvell  Township,  but  after  a  time  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Mobile 
Railroad. 

After  having  held  the  last  mentioned  position 
for  some  time  Mr.  Bettis  retired  from  business,  and 
is  now  living  in  Jackson.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
railroad  men  in  this  State,  and  that  he  possesses  a 
large  amount  of  executive  ability  will  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  he  had  under  his  control 
470  miles  of  road,  60  engines,  3,000  freight  cars, 
40  passenger  cars  and  employing  450  men.  Having 
been  born  in  1823,  he  is  now  sixty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  is  regarded  as  a  grand  old  man  of  a  sweet 
temperament,  who  has  many  friends  and  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  While  a  resident  of  Syracuse 
he  was  twice  elected  to  the  City  Council,  serving 
creditably  and  satisfactorily. 

The  marriage  of  Josiah  Bettis  and  Miss  Melinda 
Neville  took  place  May  1,  1845,  and  the  death  of 
the  wife  occurred  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1882, 
when  she  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  Two 
months  before  her  death  a  son— Frank— had  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  the  second 
affliction  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  bereaved  hus- 
band, to  whom  his  wife  had  been  a  great  help. 
Mrs.  Bettis  was  born  and  reared   in  New   York, 
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reached  a  noble  womanhood  and  throughout  her 
life  was  full  of  good  works.  The  only  survivors 
of  her  children  are  her  son  J.  H.,  and  her  daughter 
Huldah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Try  on,  now  of 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Bettis,fthe  subject  of  this  notice,  is  a  sound 
Republican  in  politics,  as  is  his  father,  the  latter 
having^beeir  an  active  politician  for  some  years 
during  the  war.  He  is  a  Master  Mason,  being  con- 
nected with  the  Oswego,  (N.  Y.,)  Lodge  No.  422. 
Mrs.  Bettis  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Brooklyn. 


-^RVILLE  M.  MORSE,  Mechanical  Expert  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Company's  works  in  Jack- 
son, has  had  a  long  experience  in  the  matters 
connected  with  his  profession,  and  this,  together 
with  a  natural  adaptability  to  the  business,  has 
conspired  to  gain  him  both  a  good  position  and  a 
fine  reputation  in  connection  therewith.  He  spent 
his  early  years  in  New  York  State,  having  been 
born  in  Cayuga  County,  November  17,  1844,  and 
was  the  sixth  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  the  off- 
spring of  John  and  Hannah  (Smith)  Morse. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  natives  of  Ver- 
mont, and  of  mixed  nationality,  having  Scotch, 
English,  French  and  German  blood  in  their  veins. 
After  marriage  they  emigrated  to  the  Empire 
State,  and  the  father  died  in  Oswego  County  in 
1867.  The  mother  is  still  living,  and  makes  her 
home  with  a  daughter  in  Indiana.  Orville  M. 
after  completing  his  studies  in  the  common  schools 
first  learned  carpentering  and  then  millwrighting, 
and  to  the  latter  gave  most  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Then, 
under  the  call  for  seventy- five  thousand  men,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  Twenty-fourth  New  York 
Infantry,  serving  two  years,  and  veteranized  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  New  York  In- 
fantry, in  which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  took  part  in  the  second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run,  the  fight  at  Fredericksburg,  Antietam,  South 
Mountain,  Cedar  Creek,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill, 
and  the  second  battle  of  Frederickburg.  At  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  slightly  wounded, 


but  remained  at  his  post.  At  one  time  he  was 
confined  in  the  hospital  three  weeks  with  a  fever. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  was 
mustered  out  July  3,  1864. 

Returning  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Morse  resumed 
work  as  a  builder,  and  putting  in  mill  machinery, 
mostly  at  Silver  Creek,  Erie  County.  We  next 
find  him  at  Springville,  N.  Y.,  where  with  a  part- 
ner he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mill  machin- 
ery. In  1884  he  came  to  Michigan  and  very  soon 
afterward  entered  the  employ  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Company  as  foreman,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
for  eighteen  months,  and  then  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  Mechanical  Expert,  which  he  has  since 
held.  Politically,  he  is  a  sound  Republican,  and  as 
a  Union  soldier  belongs  to  Pomrov  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
at  Jackson.  His  neat  and  comfortable  home  is 
situated  on  Morrell  Street. 

In  1865  our  subject  was  joined  in  wedlock,  at 
the  bride's  home  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Stevens.  This  lady  was  born  in  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y.,  whence  she  went  when  quite  young  to  Os- 
wego with  her  parents,  where  she  was  reared  to 
womanhood.  Her  father,  Hiram  Stevens,  is  now 
deceased ;  her  mother  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Betsey  Everts.  There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morse  five  bright  and  interesting  children, 
viz.:  Frankie,  Charles,  Carrie,  Gertrude  and  Or- 
ville. 


"Hilr 


Ms 


[]OHN  GEORGE,  Jr.  This  gentleman  has 
been  connected  with  the  newspapers  of  Jack- 
son City  in  different  capacities  for  a  period 
of  about  sixteen  years,  beginning  as  what  is 
commonly  known  as  udevil  "  in  the  Citizen  office, 
in  1875.  He  attended  faithfully  to  his  duties  for 
one  year,  and  subsequently  was  at  different  places 
until  1879.  That  year  he  re-entered  the  Citizen 
office  as  city  collector,  finally  becoming  manager. 
Climbing  steadily  upward,  he,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1886,  was  admitted  to  partnership  with  the 
proprietor,  the  Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  which  part- 
nership existed  until  November  12,  1889. 

Mr.  George  then  purchased  the   office  and  plant 
of  the  JacJcson  Daily  and  Weekly  Patriot,  for  many 
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years  a  well-known  and  leading  Democratic  paper  of 
Michigan,  the  plant  consisting  of  four  steam  presses 
and  all  other  modern  fittings  of  a  first-class  newspa- 
per and  job  printing  office.  During  the  first  thirty 
days  of  Mr.  George's  ownership  of  the  paper,  he  se- 
cured a  phenomenal  daily  increase  of  eight  hundred 
in  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  with  a  proportion- 
ate increase  of  its  advertising  business.  As  a  jour- 
nalist, Mr.  George  takes  a  position  in  the  front  ranks 
among  the  newspaper  men.  The  daily  edition  of 
the  Patriot  is  from  four  to  ten  pages,  while  the 
weekly  is  an  eight-page  paper. 

A  native  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  Mr.  George  was 
horn  September  7,  1858,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Howells)  George,  natives  of  Wales.  The 
parents  settled  in  Jackson  in  1850,  and  the  mother 
died  when  John  was  one  year  old.  The  father  was 
subsequently  married  to  Clara  Slay  ton,  a  most 
amiable  lady  of  rare  excellence  of  character,  and 
who  fulfilled  a  mother's  whole  duty  to  her  step- 
child. Until  a  full-grown  youth,  Mr.  George 
scarcely  remembered  the  fact  that  she  was  not  his 
own  mother.  The  elder  George  is  now  a  resident 
of  Denver,  Col.,  engaged  in  brick-making,  an  oc- 
cupation which  he  followed  in  Jackson  City  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty  years. 

John  George,  Jr.,  was  married  November  19, 
1885,  in  Jackson,  to  Miss  Ruth  Root.  This  lady  was 
born  and  reared  in  Jackson,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Eliza  (Cole)  Root. 


-^S^Z)2J>w 


ONATHAN  WOOD.  The  most  vivid  imag- 
ination can  scarcely  picture  the  hardships 
and  privations  endured  by  those  who  braved 
J))  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  trackless  wil- 
derness, cheered  amid  their  toils  and  discourage- 
ments by  thoughts  of  the  benefits  their  posterity 
would  reap  from  their  labors,  and  in  the  face  of  al- 
most unsurmountable  difficulties  pursuing  their  on- 
ward way.  We  may  be  able  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  rudely  constructed  log-house,  with  its  open  fire 
place  over  which  the  kettle  hung  on  a  frame  and 
before  which  the  rude  baking  utensils  were  ranged- 


we  can  see  the  bare  floor  roughly  hewn  from  logs 
or  formed  of  hardly  packed  earth,  and  the  few  plain 
articles  of  furniture  which  stood  about;  we  can  in 
imagination  stand  in  the  open  doorway  and  gaze 
out  upon  a  small  clearing  from  which  the  stumps 
have  nut  yet  been  removed  and  whereon  some  of 
the  more  necessary  crops  are  growing,  and  beyond 
this  to  the  tangled  recesses  of  the  forest  whence 
comes  the  cry  of  the  wild  beast  or  the  ring  of  the 
woodman's  ax;  but  we  cannot  understand  in  its 
fullness  the  constant  sense  of  danger,  the  overpow- 
ering loneliness  and  the  weariness  of  the  flesh  which 
"from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve"  were  felt  by  the 
inmates  of  the  primitive  home. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  Cheshire 
County,  N.  II.,  September  20,  1815,  and  was  a 
child  of  two  years  when  his  parents  removed  to  Ot- 
sego County,  N.  Y.,  settling  in  the  town  of  Rich- 
field, where  he  lived  until  fifteen  years  old.  He 
then,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  came  with  his  father  to 
Jackson  County,  Mich.,  driving  through  with  a 
one-horse  wagon,  the  mare  which  they  drove 
through  having  a  suckling  colt  and  a  yearling.  The 
father,  Jotham  Wood,  had  visited  this  section  in 
July,  looking  for  land,  and  somewhat  later  in  the 
season  settled  on  a  tract  located  on  section  31, 
Blackman  Township,  which  is  now  owned  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  The  father  and  son  had 
brought  the  requisite  implements  with  them,  and 
at  once  began  to  clear  the  land  from  which,  during 
the  winter,  they  drew  logs  into  the  sawmill  in 
Jackson  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  turned  into 
lumber  and  shingles,  with  which  they  erected  a 
house  24x26  feet,  and  one  and  a  half  stories  in 
height.  In  December,  1830,  Jotham  Wood  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  in  the  spring  brought  the 
remainder  of  his  family  to  the  Western  home  where 
he  and  his  wife  continued  to  live  until  called  from 
time  to  eternity.  The  death  of  the  father  occurred 
March, 1862,  the  mother  having  died  some  years  be- 
fore. The  former  had  held  the  office  of  Supervisor 
of  the  township,  as  well  as  other  public  positions, 
and  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  was  a  Universalist  in  religious  belief. 
The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jotham  Wood  com- 
prised eight  sons  and  daughters. 
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Jonathan  Wood  continued  to  work  on  the  farm, 
assisting  In  its  clearing  and  improvement  until  1 840. 
when  in  company  with  a  younger  brother  he  went 
to  Ingham  County,  and  began  to  improve  on  his 
own  account  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  his  father.  There  he  did  pioneer  work 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  formerly  engaged  in  on 
his  father's  place.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he  left  Ing- 
ham County  for  California,  with  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  country  and  obtaining  some  of  the  gold 
which  had  been  discovered  there  and  in  the  search 
for  which  so  many  men  left  home  and  friends.  His 
journey  was  made  via  the  Isthmus  in  company  with 
five  others,  including  his  father  and  brother  Curtis. 
A  sojourn  of  about  six  months  satisfied  them,  and 
finding  even  a  pioneer  life  in  the  wilderness  prefer- 
able to  that  in  the  mines,  they  returned  to  Michi- 
gan. 

Repairing  to  his  farm  in  Ingham  Count}',  Mr. 
Wood  continued  to  operate  it  until  the  spring  of 
1862,  when  he  sold  and  purchased  the  homestead 
which  had  been  his  own  first  home  in  Michigan  and 
that  of  his  parents.  Here  he  has  since  resided,  his 
landed  estate  in  the  township  amounting  to  nearly 
three  hundred  acres  and  being  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  property.  Having  always  been  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  having  had  his  native 
intelligence  sharpened  by  the  training  of  his  early 
years,  Mr.  Wood  is  a  capable  and  enterprising  ag- 
riculturist and  one  who  reaps  profit  from  his  em- 
ployment. 

While  a  resident  in  Ingham  County,  Mr.  Wood 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  also  held  the  office  of 
Supervisor,  serving  acceptably  in  both  positions. 
He  has  been  active  in  political  affairs  and  has  al- 
ways cast  his  influence  and  vote  with  the  Republi- 
can party. 

The  marriage  of  Jonathan  Wood  and  Mrs.  Olive 
J.  Haight  was  celebrated  in  Jackson,  February  16, 
1875.  The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Phoebe  (Jypson)  Dickerman,  and  was  born  in  Ni- 
agara County,  N.  Y.,  April  23,  1839.  She  is  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  an  estimable  woman  and  a 
respected  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Her  fa- 
ther died  in  the  Empire  State  many  years  ago,  and 
her  mother  breathed  her  last  in  Monroe  County, 
Mich.,  in  1861.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  our 


subject  Mrs.  Wood  was  the  widow  of  Adijah 
Haight,  who  died  in  Saline,  Washtenaw  County,  in 
July,  1872.  She  has  borne  her  present  husband  one 
son,  Jonathan  J.,  who  was  born  May  14,  1876. 

A   lithographic   portrait  of  Mr.  Wood   will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


OSCAR  S.  W ATKINS,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Naples,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y„  May  7,  1834. 
He  was  a  son  of  Arnold  and  Sabrina  (Tracy) 
Watkins,  was  reared  in  his  native  State,  acquiring 
a  good  practical  education  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  his  future  habits  and  energetic  life.  When 
a  young  man  he  came  to  Michigan,  and  penniless 
and  single  handed  began  the  labors  which  resulted 
in  the  possession  of  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  finest 
farm  in  Grass  Lake  Township,  this  county.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  this  county  ere  he  settled  on 
section  2,  of  the  township  named,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  by  industry 
and  wise  economy  he  made  a  home  that  is  not  ex- 
celled in  Jackson  County.  The  estate  now  em- 
braces over  three  hundred  acres,  the  value  of 
which  is  due  not  only  to  their  thorough  cultiva- 
tion and  development,  but  to  the  fine  buildings 
that  adorn  them,  including  as  they  do  every  nec- 
essary and  convenient  arrangement  for  the  work  of 
the  estate,  and  forming  one  of  the  handsomest 
country  residences  in  the  county.  Mr.  Watkins 
never  sought  publicity  nor  claimed  any  virtues  that 
he  did  not  possess,  but  so  thoroughly  sound  was  his 
character  that  he  was  universally  liked  and  his 
death  sincerely  mourned. 

On  November  29,  1864,  the  rites  of  wedlock 
were  celebrated  between  Oscar  Watkins  and  Miss 
Fannie  A.  Wheeler,  of  Sylvan,  Washtenaw  County. 
The  parents  of  the  bride,  John  B.  and  Fannie 
(Kelly)  Wheeler,  natives  of  the  New  England 
States,  came  to  Michigan  in  the  pioneer  days  and 
settled  in  Washtenaw  County.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who 
is  now  deceased,  was  a  farmer.  Mrs.  Watkins  was 
born  in  Washtenaw  County,  February  18,  1845, 
obtained  a  good  education,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  are  afforded  all  who  desire 
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to  be  well-informed  regarding  the  events  of  the 
world  and  the  latest  theories  and  discoveries  in 
science  and  art,  she  possesses  a  marked  degree 
of  intelligence,  while  her  character  and  habits 
gain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens  throughout  the  community. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watkins  three  children  were 
born,  named  respectively:  Arthur  L.,  Alva  F.  and 
Louis  C.  The  natal  day  of  the  oldest  son  was  De- 
cember 8,  1865:  he  married  Miss  Grade  E.  Swift, 
of  Grass  Lake,  has  one  son,  Keneth  W.,  and  lives 
with  his  mother,  operating  the  home  farm.  Alva  F., 
born  February  2,  1870,  is  a  druggist  in  Detroit 
and  is  still  single.  Louis  C.  was  born  April  1, 
1874,  and  is  yet  with  his  mother  at  home. 


,  HARLES  C.  BLOOMFIELD.  Few  persons 
ill  -!,  sojourning  within  the  city  of  Jackson  are 
^kJi'  unfamiliar  with  the  name  of  this,  one  of  its 
prominent  and  public-spirited  men.  A  capi- 
talist of  large  means,  he  is  identified  with  various 
enterprises,  being  President  of  the  Coronet  Corset 
Company,  President  of  the  Standard  Gig  Saddle 
Company,  President  of  the  Jackson  City  Hospital 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Union  Bank.  His  resi- 
dence, one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  surrounded 
with  handsome  and  extensive  grounds,  forms  one 
of  its  most  attractive  homes. 

A  native  of  this  county,  Mr.  Bloom  field  was 
bom  December  26,  1843,  at  Sandstone,  and  spent 
the  first  six  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm  in  the  town- 
ship of  that  name.  His  parents  then  removed  to 
Jackson,  where  they  lived  five  years,  then  return- 
ing to  the  farm,  Charles  C.  remained  there  with 
them  until  a  youth  of  eighteen  years.  In  the 
meantime  he  attended  school  three  or  four  months 
in  the  winter,  and  worked  on  a  farm  the  balance  of 
the  year.  At  the  age  mentioned,  having  deter- 
mined to  increase  his  store  of  knowledge,  he  went 
to  Toledo,  and  by  doing  chores,  sawing  wood  and 
taking  care  of  horses  for  his  board,  worked  his  way 
through  the  commercial  college.  When  his  studies 
were  nearly  completed  he  was  called  home  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  an  older  brother,wlu>  had  died  of  diph- 


theria, and  was  himself  taken  ill  with  the  same  dis- 
ease, from  the  effects  of  which  he  suffered  for  over 
a  year,  was  unable  to  perform  but  little  labor,  and 
from  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered. 

When  nineteen  years  old  young  Bloomfield  re- 
turned to  Jackson,  weighing  only  eighty  five 
pounds,  and  engaged  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  firm 
of  Bliss  &  Ingalls,  on  a  saiary  of  $15  per  month. 
He  remained  there  from  1863  to  1868,  and  in  the 
meantime,  having  saved  what  he  could  of  his  earn- 
ings, embarked  in  business  for  himself.  From  that 
modest  beginning  he  worked  up  the  largest  whole- 
sale oil  and  glassware  trade  in  the  State.  Taking 
in  two  or  three  partners,  he  established  stores  in  all 
the  prominent  cities  in  the  State,  and  for  fifteen 
years  thereafter  controlled  nearly  its  entire  oil 
trade. 

Just  twenty-five  years  from  the  time  of  coming 
to  Jackson  the  second  time,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  in 
1888,  sold  out  his  oil  business  and  occupies  his 
time  now  in  looking  after  his  real-estate  interests, 
and  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  various  official  duties, 
in  connection  with  the  enterprises  mentioned.  In 
October,  1870,  he  contracted  matrimonial  ties  with 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Collier,  and  from  this  union  have 
been  born  three  children— a  daughter  and  two 
sons. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  son  of  Giles 
Bloomfield,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  county,  of 
whom  a  sketch  appears  on  another  page  in  this 
Album. 

/^  HARLES  STEWART  ANDERSON.  Few 
([(  ,  of  the  citizens  of  Rives  Township  have  been 
^^J  residents  thereof  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  our  subject,  who  has  spent  all  but  two  years  of 
his  life  here,  and  who  operates  a  good  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  section  32.  His  home- 
stead has  been  subjected  to  all  necessary  and  avail- 
able improvements,  including  a  residence  erected 
in  1870  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000.  He  pays  especial 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  and  also 
has  one  acre  devoted  to  culture  of  the  grape. 

Tompkins  Township,  this  county,  was  the  birth- 
place of  our  subject  and   the  date  of   his    birth 
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February  22,  1846.  When  two  years  of  age  he 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  this 
township,  and  has  been  a  resident  here  continuously 
for  forty-two  years.  He  received  a  limited  edu- 
cation in  the  pioneer  schools  of  the  district,  but 
has  largely  increased  his  stock  of  knowledge  by 
systematic  reading  and  by  carefully  posting  himself 
on  all  general  information  regarding  questions  of 
national  or  local  interest.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage,  March  26,  1868,  with  Miss  Vestalina,  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Melissa  Fields,  natives  of 
New  York,  and  residents  of  Tompkins  Township. 

Nine  children  came  to  bless  the  union  of  our  sub- 
ject and  his  wife,  and  they  are  named  respectively : 
Claudia  B.,  aged  twenty-one  years ;  Mary  J.,  nine- 
teen; Floyd  L.,  eighteen;  Blanche,  sixteen;  Arville, 
fifteen;  Charles  S.,Jr.,  fourteen,  Leon  H.,  twelve; 
Edna  L.,  nine;  Nellie,  eight.  They  form  a  bright 
and  interesting  group,  and  have  been  carefully 
trained  for  whatever  duties  in  life  may  await  them. 
The  daughters  are  not  only  trained  to  grace  a  home 
but  have  also  been  given  all  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation now  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  Hester  (Sharrott) 
Anderson  is  still  living  and  makes  her  home  on  the 
old  farm,  adjoining  on  the  east,  that  of  her  son, 
Charles  S.  She  was  born  July  8, 1815,  and  is  there- 
fore seventy-five  years  old.  Though  at  such  an 
advanced  age,  she  is  hale  and  hearty,  enjoying  the 
full  possession  of  her  mental  faculties.  She  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  of  New  England  ancestry. 

Robert  II.  Anderson,  the  father  of  Charles  S., 
was  born  in  1810,  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  of 
Scotch  parentage.  When  only  five  years  of  age  he 
came  to  this  country  w|th  his  parents,  who  settled 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  grew  to  man's  estate. 
When  ready  to  establish  a  home  of  his  own  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Hester  Sharrott,  their  union 
being  celebrated  in  1832.  To  them  a  family  of 
nine  children  was  born,  of  whom  six  are  yet  living. 
When  Mr.  Anderson  located  here  he  was  the  fifth 
citizen  in  the  township.  His  children  were  named 
respectively :  John  S.,  a  farmer  in  Cass  County,  Mo. ; 
James,  a  resident  of  Brighton,  Livingston  County, 
Mich. ;  Violet  Jane,  who  died  eighteen  years  ago,in 
1872,  aged  thirty-two  years,  and  was  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  F.  Tingley,  of  this  county;  Marvin,  mar- 


ried Adelaide  Esmond,  and  is  an  agriculturist  of 
this  township;  Isabel,  was  the  wife  of  Henry  A. 
Draper,  likewise  a  citizen  of  this  township;  she  died 
in  1888,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years.  Robert 
H.,  Jr.,  was  born  August  29,  1843,  and  now  lives  in 
Greenleaf,  Kan.  Our  subject  is  the  next  member 
of  the  family.  Helen,  is  the  wife  of  John  S.  Taylor, 
of  Washington  County, Kan.;  Dell  M.  became  the 
wife  of  George  Clickner,  of  Jackson,  this  county, 
and  passed  away  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
years. 

R.  H.  Anderson,  attained  to  considerable  promi- 
nence in  his  county,  being  Associate  Judge  in  1850. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  also  elected 
Representative,  but  never  qualified,  as  he  did  not 
desire  to  engage  in  active  politics.  He  usually 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject  was  Capt.  John  Anderson,  a 
native  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  married  Violet  A. 
McCracKen,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  who 
lived  to  be  fourscore  and  four  years  old. 

Mr.  Anderson,  has  attained  to  considerable  promi- 
nance  in  Masonic  circles,  belonging  to  Lodge  No. 
326,  (Blue  Lodge)  of  Tompkins.  He  has  been  a 
Mason  for  twenty -two  years,  and  during  ten  suc- 
cessive years,  has  been  Master  of  the  lodge.  He  is 
a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  also  a  Knight  Templar  of 
Jackson.  The  Patrons  of  Industry  number  him 
among  their  influential  members.  In  1879  he  was 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  and 
still  holds  that  position.  Religiously,  he  finds  a 
home  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  Rives.  Socially, 
he  and  his  family  are  welcomed  in  the  best  circles 
of  the  community,  and  their  hospitable  home  is  the 
frequent  resort  of  both  old  and  young. 


YRON  W.  FISH.  The  career  of  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  one  of  perseverance  and 
IK  integrity  and  has  been  crowned  with  the 
success  merited  by  those  who  steadily  pur- 
sue their  way,  willing  to  turn  their  hands  to  any 
honest  labor  in  times  of  need.  Mr.  Fish  has  been 
an  exponent  of  the  fact  so  frequently  stated,  and 
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yet  which  so  many  young  men  seem  to  doubt,  that 
the  employment  does  not  make  the  man,  but  the 
man  the  employment,  and  that  "honor  and  shame 
from  no  condition  rise,"  but  that  in  acting  well 
one's  part  'there  all  the  honor  lies." 

Perez  Fish,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  Connecticut,  August  18,  1800,  and  went  to  Bos- 
ton with  his  parents  when  very  young.  When  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  New 
York  State,  and  were  pioneers  in  Wayne  County, 
where  the  lad  grew  to  man's  estate.  There  he 
married  Electa  Cogswell,  a  native  of  that  county, 
and  a  daughter  of  Abraham  Cogswell,  one  of  its 
pioneers.  Mr.  Fish  bought  some  timber  land  in 
the  town  of  Williamson,  where  he  hewed  a  home 
from  the  wilderness  and  where  he  was  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years.  He  subse- 
quently embarked  in  the  mercantile  business  in  the 
town  of  Sodus,  where  he  breathed  his  last  June  26, 
1854.  His  wife  had  preceded  him  to  the  silent 
tomb,  having  been  called  hence  in  1834.  Of  the 
four  children  born  to  this  worthy  couple,  Lorenzo 
and  Sophia  are  new  deceased,  and  our  subject  and 
Ruth  A.,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Eddy,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
survive. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  No- 
vember 25,  1829,  the  place  of  his  nativity  being 
Williamson,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  his  native  county,  acquiring  a  good 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  a  knowledge  of 
business  in  his  father's  store,  in  the  duties  of  which 
he  assisted.  He  remained  in  his  native  State  until 
1853,  when  he  came  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  landing 
here  in  October  with  a  cash  capital  of  $11.  He  at 
once  sought  employment  and  found  it  in  chopping 
cord-wood  at  thirty-one  cents  per  cord,  an  occu- 
pation which  was  more  than  usually  laborious  to 
him  as  he  had  previously  been  unaccustomed  to 
manual  labor,  but  in  which  he  soon  became  profi- 
cient. He  continued  the  same  employment  during 
the  winters,  and  in  summer  worked  on  a  farm, 
steadily  pursuing  his  occupations  and  saving  his 
money  for  investment.  In  1854  he  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Ingham  County,  paying  $350  for  it, 
and  after  keeping  it  five  years  sold  it  for  $1,200. 
In  1858  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  timber  land  near 


the  city,  from  which  he  supplied  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  station  with  wood  two  winters  at 
$1.62  per  cord.  In  1860  he  paid  $75  per  acre,  then 
considered  a  very  high  price  for  the  land,  for  eight 
acres  which  are  now  included  in  Jackson,  built  up 
and  containing  many  fine  residences.  At  the  time  of 
his  purchase  there  was  one  house  on  the  land  and 
ten  years  later  such  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
vicinity  that  he  received  $3,000  per  acre  for  the 
part  which  he  then  sold.  He  has  retained  a  portion 
of  it  and  erected  thereon  a  number  of  dwellings, 
some  of  which  he  has  sold  and  others  of  which  he 
rents.  His  own  pleasant  abode  is  situated  at  1321 
East  Main  Street,  on  a  part  of  the  land  which  has 
proved  so  valuable  to  him. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  April,  1851,  Mr. 
Fish  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Clarissa  A. 
Palmer,  who  wag  born  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
Reuben  and  Alvira  Palmer.  In  his  political  views 
Mr.  Fish  is  a  Democrat,  his  first  vote  having  been 
cast  for  James  Buchanan.  He  has  served  as  Alder- 
man two  terms,  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  four  years,  and  is  still  a  member  of  that 
that  body;  he  is  now  serving  his  eleventh  term  as 
a. member  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
representing  the  Sixth  Ward. 


_E?I*= 


im 


&Sfi!  LDEN  HEWITT.  Among  the  many  reei- 
mfuv  dents  of  Jackson  County  who  deserve  no- 
Ijfl*  tice  in  a  volume  of  this  nature,  the  late 
Col.  Alden  Hewitt  is  not  one  of  the  least. 
His  residence  in  Columbia  Township  began  in 
1835,  and  for  half  a  century  he  was  identified  with 
her  best  interests  and  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  of  her  citizens.  He  was  born  in  Palatine 
Township,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  August  15, 
1805,  being  the  fourth  son  in  a  family  comprising 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  circle  to  make  a  home  in  Michigan.  He 
obtained  a  good  practical  education  and  was 
brought  up  with  the  knowledge  of  farm  pursuits, 
which  he  chose  as  his  calling  in  life. 

The  first  marriage  of  Col.  Hewitt  took  place  at 
the  home  of  the  bride   in  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
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his  companion  being  Miss  Julia  Crary,  who  was 
born  in  that  township  and  there  reared  to  woman- 
hood. Her  parents  were  also  natives  of  the  Empire 
state,  and  the  occupation  of  her  father  was  that  of 
a  farmer.  After  the  birth  of  two  children  Mr. 
Hewitt  bade  good  bye  to  his  home  and  friends  in 
the  East  and  turned  his  steps  toward  the  setting 
sun,  journeying  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  thence 
across  the  lake  to  Detroit  and  overland  to  what  is 
now  Columbia  Township,  this  county,  where  he  ob- 
tained two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  Government 
land  on  section  21.  Here  he  and  his  wife  began 
their  pioneer  life  in  a  ver\'  primitive  fasliion,  first 
''setting  up  house-keeping"  in  the  wagon-box,  and 
a  little  later  becoming  the  proud  occupants  of  a  log 
cabin.  The  most  graphic  description  would  fall 
short  of  the  reality  were  we  to  attempt  to  de- 
tail their  early  life  with  its  struggles,  privations  and 
toils,  its  pleasures,  joys  and  successes.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  place  was  converted  from  a  raw,  wild 
oak  opening,  into  a  productive  tract  of  well- im- 
proved land. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Hewitt  obtained  land  in  an- 
other part  of  the  township,  which  he  finally  traded 
for  a  two  hundred  and  forty-acre  tract  on  section 
27,  which  shortly,  however,  became  reduced  to  two 
hundred  acres.  Upon  this  he  lived  until  he  retired 
from  active  labors  and  removed  to  the  village  of 
Brooklyn  in  1879,  purchasing  a  pleasant  property 
on  Marshall  Street,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
He  was  called  hence  February  23,  1885.  An  honest 
hard-working  man  and  a  worthy  citizen,  his  loss 
was  deeply  felt  by  the  people  in  whose  midst  he 
had  spent  so  many  years.  Although  of  a  quiet  and 
reserved  nature,  never  desirous  of  public  honors, 
he  was  ambitious  for  the  good  of  the  people,  mani- 
festing the  real  public  spirit.  In  his  early  days  he 
was  a  sound  Whig,  later  becoming  an  Abolitionist 
and  a  Republican  of  the  highest  type. 

In  early  days  Mr.  Hewitt  was  an  organizer  and 
leader  in  the  State  Militia,  first  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  appointed  Fiist  Lieutenant  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Horse  Artillery,  under  Adj.- 
Gen.  Levi  Hubbard.  After  he  came  to  Michigan 
he  was  in  turn  the  recipient  of  each  of  the  commis- 
sions from  Captain  to  Colonel.  In  1838  he  was 
commissioned  Captain  of   Company    B,    Twenty. 


fourth  Regiment,  by  Gov.  S.  T.  Mason,  and  later 
received  a  second  commission  as  Captain  of  Colum- 
bia Company,  Thirty-fifth  Regiment,  the  document 
being  signed  by  Gov.  John  J.  Barry.  This  was  in 
March,  1843,  and  in  1849  Gov.  Ranson  appointed 
him  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  same  regiment,  a 
rank  that  he  filled  until  the  militia  was  disbanded. 
After  having  lived  happily  together  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Col.  Hewitt  and  his  wife 
Julia  were  called  upon  to  part.  She  died  at  her 
home  in  Columbia  Township,  in  1851,  while  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  being  but  forty-two  years  of 
age.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
a  woman  whose  goodness  was  felt  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  community.  She  had  borne  seven 
children,  two  of  whom  are  now  deceased;  they  are 
Malissa,  wife  of  William  Olcott,  and  Florence,  who 
passed  away  when  nearlj  twenty-one  years  old. 
The  survivors  are:  Mrs.  C.  S.  Pratt,  now  of 
Jackson;  Julietta,  wife  of  N.  H.  King,  of  the  same 
cily;  Caroline,  now  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stoutenburgh,  of 
California;  Kate,  now  Mrs.  D.  C.  DeLamater,  of 
Detroit;  and  Frederick,  whose  home  is  in  Califor- 
nia, and  whose  present  wife  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Frances  Allen. 

The  second  marriage  of  Col.  Hewitt  occurred  in 
Columbia  Township,  in  1852,  on  which  occasion  he 
became  the  husband  of  Miss  Huldah  Howe.  She 
was  born  in  Penobscot  County,  Me.,  August  2, 
1824,  her  birthplace  being  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  of  Bangor.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
James  and  Cynthia  (Jackson)  Howe,  whose  wed- 
ded life  began  in  Penobscot  County  on  a  farm 
which  they  occupied  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
Howe  was  a  native  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  his  wife 
was  born  in  the  Pine  Tree  State.  In  1824  they 
started  overland  for  Ohio,  after  reaching  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  taking  the  canal  for  two  hundred  miles,  and 
then  continuing  their  journey  with  teams,  carrying 
their  earthly  effects  with  them.  Reaching  Mentor, 
Ohio,  they  remained  there  eighteen  months,  thence 
removing  to  Toledo,  and  later  to  Fulton  County, 
where  the  father  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-one years.  His  wife  afterward  changed  her  resi- 
dence to  Montcalm  County,  Mich.,  where  she  died  in 
1868,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  Both  were 
members  of  the   Baptist  Church  and  people   who 
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were  regarded  with  respect  by  those  who  knew  them. 
Their  daughter  Huldah  was  ten  years  of  age  when 
they  removed  to  the  Western  Reserve  where  she 
became  of  age,  when  she  came  to  this  county,  within 
whose  borders  she  has  since  resided.  She  is  a  wo- 
man of  intelligence  and  Christian  character,  a  kind 
neighbor  and  a  devoted  mother.  Of  the  children 
born  to  her,  one  has  been  called  from  time  to 
eternity;  this  was  Helen  L.,  the  wife  of  Lyman 
Ambler,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The 
living  are:  Fremont  E.,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn, 
who  married  Miss  Nellie  Fuller;  Charles  H.,  who 
married  Miss  Alice  B.  Smith,  and  is  now  operating 
the  farm  on  section  27,  Columbia  Township;  Cora 
E.,  who  was  educated  in  Brooklyn  and  taught  for 
a  time,  but  is  now  at  home  with  her  mother,  and 
Grace  A.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Mont  S.  Hender 
shott,  of  Tecumseh.  Mrs.  Hewitt  and  her  children 
are  identified  with  the  Baptist  Church,  as  was  her 
husband. 

The  father  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  Thomas  Hewitt,  who  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  being  the  son  of  one  of  three 
brothers  who  came  from  England  to  America  at 
an  early  day  and  located  among  the  hills  of  New 
England.  Thomas  Hewitt  began  life  as  a  farmer, 
remaining  at  his  native  place  until  that  town  was 
burned  by  the  British  during  the  Revolvtionary 
War,  then  he  removed  westward  and  located  in  the 
Empire  State.  There  he  is  supposed  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  chosen  calling  in  a  new  coun- 
try. He  died  when  quite  an  old  man  in  Madison 
County.  His  wife  was  Miss  Grace  Hall,  who  also 
died  in  New  York  when  quite  old.  Like  her  hus- 
band, she  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  her  an- 
cestors had  for  many  years  lived  in  New  England. 


<&  1MLLIAM  H.  PARKER,  a  representative  of 
\rJ/i  one  of  the  earliest  families  of  Michigan, 
VW  nas  been  until  recently  connected  with  the 
business  interests  of  Jackson,  his  place  of  residence, 
and  he  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  here  and  else- 
where, and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  him  either  in  a  business  or   social 


way.  He  is  a  fine  representative  of  the  soldier  ele- 
ment of  our  country  that  has  been  such  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  West  since 
the  close  of  the  rebellion.  In  those  trying  days  he 
was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  his  country's 
call,  and  with  noble  self  sacrifice  went  forth  to  fight 
its  battles  and  to  brave  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's 
life,  and  the  privations  that  he  suffered  during  his 
long  and  almost  constant  service  throughout  the 
entire  war,  testify  to  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Union. 

Our  subject  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  born  in 
Farmington,  Oakland  County,  July  29,  1836.  He 
is  a  son  of  Jehiel  Parker,  who  was  a  native  of  Man- 
chester, N.  Y.,  his  father  Phineas  Parker,  being  a 
pioneer  of  Ontario  County.  The  grandfather  of 
our  subject  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  in  1828 
he  once  again  became  a  pioneer,  coming  to  Michi- 
gan in  those  early  territorial  days,  and  settling  in 
Oakland  County,  he  established  himself  at  his  call- 
ing in  the  town  of  Novi,  and  was  a  resident  there 
until  his  death,  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary  Pratt.  She 
also  spent  her  last  years  in  Oakland  County,  and 
now  lies  sleeping  her  last  sleep  by  her  husband's 
side  in  the  churchyard  at  Novi.  They  occupied  an 
honorable  position  among  the  pioneers  of  Southern 
Michigan,  and  their  names  are  revered  by  their  de- 
scendants, and  by  all  who  knew  them  in  the  old 
days. 

The  father  of  our  subject  had  grown  to  man's 
estate  when  he  came  to  Michigan  with  his  parents. 
He  married  in  Oakland  County  in  1833,  Hannah 
Daily  becoming  his  wife.  She  was  a  native  of 
Farmington,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Dillingham) 
Daily,  pioneers  of  Oakland  County,  of  1828.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  began  their  wedded  life  in 
the  wilds  of  Farmington  Township,Oakland  County, 
oeing  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  locality,  Mr. 
Parker  buying  a  tract  of  timber  land,  on  which  to 
build  up  a  home.  The  surrounding  country  was  a 
dense  wilderness,  and  when  the  family  first  went  to 
Oakland  County,  they  followed  an  Indian  trail  from 
Detroit.  Deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals were  plenty  for  some  years,  and  were  fre- 
quently seen   by   the  settlers.     The  Indians   still 
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made  their  home  there  in  those  early  days.  Mr. 
Parker  actively  entered  upon  the  pioneer  task  of 
developing  a  farm,  but  his  first  work  was  to  erect 
a  log  house,  in  which  our  subject  was  born.  The 
father  cleared  a  farm,  and  then  sold  it  and  bought 
another  tract  of  forest-covered  land,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  sons,  he  developed  into  a  valu- 
able farm.  He  thus  performed  his  share  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  Oakland  County,  and  lived  to 
see  it  quite  well  settled.  He  and  his  wife  were  typi- 
cal pioneer  people,  of  strong,  energetic  natures, 
with  warm  hearts  and  open  hands,  always  ready  to 
assist  and  cheer  any  one  of  their  neighbors  less  fort- 
unate than  themselves,  and  their  home  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  generous  hospitality  that  characterized 
the  early  settlers  of  these  Western  States.  Mr. 
Parker's  death  occurred  on  his  homestead  in  1855, 
and  a  valuable  citizen  was  thus  removed  from  the 
scene  of  his  usefulness.  His  wife  survived  him  many 
years,  spending  the  last  part  of  her  life  with  her 
children,  her  death  occurring  at  a  ripe  old  age  in 
April,  1887.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven  children, 
six  of  whom  were  reared  to  maturity,  of  whom  the 
following  is  recorded  :  Mary  E.  is  the  wife  of  James 
II.  DeLand,  of  Jackson;  our  subject  was  the  next 
in  order  of  birth;  Emmor  K.  served  in  the  Michi- 
gan Mechanics  and  Engineers  Corps,  and  gave  up 
his  life  for  his  country  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ; 
Sarah  married  the  Hon.  William  Donovan,  and 
lives  in  Lansing;  Bradford  J.  died  in  Washtenaw 
County,  in  1867  ;  Isadore  is  the  wife  of  Edwin  Rock- 
well, and  resides  in  Leoni  Township. 

Wrilliam  Parker,  whose  life-record  appears  on 
these  pages,  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits  in 
his  native  county,  and  was  educated  in  the  pioneer 
schools  that  were  taught  in  a  log  house,  with  prim- 
itive home  made  furniture.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  his  pioneer 
labors,  and  being  the  oldest  son,  the  care  of  the 
farm  devolved  on  him  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.  He  managed  it  until  1858,  and  then  the 
family  removed  to  Ypsilanti  where  he  obtained 
employment  as  a  drover  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1861,  when  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  spring  to  the  defense  of  his  country,  enlisting 
on  the  24th  of  April  for  three  months  in  Company 
H,  First  Michigan  Infantry,  and  serving  with  credil 


until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment  in 
August.  He  returned  home,  but  immediately  re- 
enlisted  on  the  9th  day  of  the  same  month  as  a 
member  of  Company  I,  Ninth  Michigan  Infantry, 
and  was  mustered  in  as  Sergeant  of  his  company. 
He  served  with  his  regiment  until  1863,  and  was 
then  discharged  on  account  of  disability,  the  priva- 
tions of  the  hard  life  on  Southern  battle-fields,  im- 
pairing his  naturally  vigorous  constitution.  He 
returned  home,  but  his  patriotic  spirit  would  not 
let  him  be  content  while  his  country  was  still  in 
peril,  and  as  soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently 
restored,  he  once  again  entered  the  service,  was  em- 
ployed on  the  construction  works,  and  served  until 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  had  an  extended 
experience  of  military  life,  and  for  his  efficienc}' 
was  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and  served  in  the 
following  States:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Parker  joined  the  military 
police  in  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  after  being  on  the 
force  a  few  months,  was  appointed  clerk  in  a  gen 
era!  store,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  seven  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Wash- 
tenaw County,  in  1866,  and  the  ensuing  year  was 
engaged  in  the  commission  business  in  Ypsilanti, 
and  subsequently  carried  on  the  same  in  Huron 
County,  Ohio.  In  1867  he  established  himself  as  a 
contractor  in  building  railways,  his  first  work  of 
the  kind  being  on  the  Ypsilanti  &  Hillsdale  Rail- 
way, and  following  that,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  part  of  the  Holly,  Wayne  &  Mon- 
roe Railway,  and  also  on  the  Detroit,  Lansing,  & 
Northern  Railway.  In  August,  1868,  he  went  to  the 
Upper  Peninsular  and  built  a  piece  of  road  tfiere, 
returning  the  same  fall  to  Washtenaw  County,  and 
in  1869  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  &  Toledo  Railway,  and  in  the  same  season 
worked  in  building  the  Jackson,  Lansing  &  Sagi- 
naw Railway,  he  constructing  the  northern  end  of 
the  railway.  He  continued  actively  engaged  as  a 
railway  contractor  four  years  longer,  and  then  ear- 
ned on  the  flour  and  feed  business  in  this  city  un- 
til February,  1890,  building  up  a  prosperous  and 
extensive  trade,  and  by  judicious  investments  and 
careful    management,  he    has    acquired    a 'goodly 
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amount  of  property,  and  is  one  of  the  substantial 
citizens  of  the  city.  Mr.  Parker's  life  record  in  all 
die  relations  of  life,  and  in  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  as  an  honorable  man  and  a  faithful  citi- 
zen, is  of  the  highest.  He  has  honored  industry 
and  integrity  in  thought  and  in  example,  and  is 
eminently  worthy  of  the  universal  respect  accorded 
to  him.  He  is  firm  in  his  religious  views,  and  with 
his  wife  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Union  Veterans'  Union. 

In  1867  Mr.  Parker  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  A. 
Crittenden,  and  in  her  has  found  one  who  fills  the 
perfect  measure  of  a  wife  and  a  friend,  and  of  a 
mother  to  their  onl}T  son.  Charles  W.  The  only 
shadow  in  an  otherwise  happy  wedded  life,  was  the 
death  of  their  little  daughter,  Lizzie  B.,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  months.  The  family  occupies  a  home, 
pleasant  and  cozy,  on  South  Milwaukee  Street,  and 
whoever  crosses  its  threshold,  is  sure  of  a  cordial 
welcome  from  kindly  hostess  and  genial  host. 

Mrs.  Parker  was  born  near  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  and 
when  time  years  old  was  brought  to  Michigan  by 
her  parents,  Mortimer  and  Jenett  (Hurd)  Critten- 
den. They  settled  near  Ypsilanti,  and  the  father 
cleared  a  fine  farm,  and  resided  there  until  his  mor- 
tal career  was  closed  by  his  death  in  1866.  His 
wife  still  resides  on  the  old  homestead  with  her 
youngest  son.  Mrs.  Parker's  paternal  grandmother 
is  still  living  at  Penn  Yan,  and  November  17, 
1889,  attained  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hundred 
years. 


'  RANK  MAYN  ARD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Pof  Supervisors,  from  Blackman  Township, 
and  a  man  more  than  ordinarily  progres- 
sive and  public-spirited,  is  well-to-do  financiallj', 
being  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  of  this 
county.  In  point  of  general  information  upon  all 
subjects,  he  stands  second  to  no  man  in  the  county 
and  invariably  gives  his  countenance  and  support 
to  the  enterprises  calculated  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  people  at  large,  socially,  morally  and  finan- 
cially. His  home  is  pleasantly  situated  on  section 
20,  Blackman  Township,  and  his  domestic  arrange- 


ments are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  estima- 
ble of  ladies,  who  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  her  hus- 
band, socially  and  intellectually.  Within  their 
hospitable  doors  are  to  be  found  all  the  evidences 
of  refined  tastes  and  ample  means  and  their  friends 
and  associates  comprise  the  best  elements  of  society 
in  Jackson  County. 

Mr.  Maynard  is  descended  from  good  new  Eng- 
land stock,  being  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Martha 
(Thompson)  Maynard,  who  were  both  natives  of 
Solon,  Somerset  County,  Me.  The  parents  were 
reared  and  married  in  their  native  place  and  there 
spent  their  entire  lives.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
also  named  Joseph,  was  a  native  of  England  and 
emigrated  to  America  when  a  young  man,  settling 
in  Solon,  Me.,  where  his  death  occurred.  The  pa- 
ternal great-grandfather,  likewise  bearing  the  name 
of  Joseph  and  of  English  birth  and  ancestry, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  time  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  performing  gallant  service  as 
a  First  Lieutenant  and  serving  six  years.  He  set- 
tled first  in  Portland,  Me.,  but  subsequently  re 
moved  to  Solon,  where  he  also  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers. 

On  the  maternal  side  Grandfather  Christopher 
Thompson,  also  a  native  of  P^ngland,  brought  his 
family  to  America  and  settled  near  Solon,  Me., 
about  1801-02,  in  a  town  called  Emden.  He  served 
as  a  Colonel  in  the  War  of  1812  and  later  became 
prominent  in  his  community,  being  County  Com- 
missioner and  holding  other  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  only  child  of 
his  parents  and  was  born  February  22,  1845,  at 
Bingham,  Me.,  a  small  town  in  close  proximity  to 
Solon,  where  his  parents  lived  for  about  one  year. 
Thence  they  removed  to  Solon  where  the  father  oc- 
cupied himself  as  a  carpenter  and  where  the  son 
prosecuted  his  early  studies  in  the  common-school. 
Later  he  attended  the  Bloom  field  Academy  located 
at  Skowhegan,  whence  he  was  graduated.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  Union 
soldier  in  Company  I,  Fourteenth  Maine  Infantry 
under  Col.  Charles  Dyer  and  served  two  years.  He 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  Ft.  Fisher  and  was  with 
Gen.  Butler  at  New  Orleans.  He  likewise  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  in  front    of   Petersburg,  along 
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the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Appomattox  at  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender.  He 
received  his  honorable  discharge  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  July,  1865,  being  mustered  out  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Returning  now  to  his  home  in  Solon,  Mr.  May- 
nard  soon  after  repaired  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
and  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  in  Eastman's 
Business  College  from  which  he  was  duly  gradu- 
ated. Subsequently  he  engaged  as  a  teacher  of 
writing  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts, remaining  in  New  England  until  1870.  That 
year  coming  to  Michigan,  he  occupied  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  writing  in  different  places  for  about  two 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  mar- 
ried and  settling  in  Blackman  Township,  engaged 
in  farming. 

The  wedding  of  Frank  Maynard  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth I.  Daniels  was  duly  celebrated  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  uncle  in  Blackman  Township,  April  17, 
1872.  This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Abel 
W.  and  Emily  L.  (Thomas)  Daniels,  who  were  both 
natives  of  Bethany,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  Her 
paternal  grandfather,  John  Daniels,  was  born  in 
in  Connecticut  in  1788  and  v^as  of  Scotch  ancestry. 
He  married  Miss  Zilpah  Wheeler,  a  native  of  Ca- 
yuga County,  N.  Y.,  and  of  New  England  parent- 
age. 

Abel  W.  Daniels  came  to  Michigan  at  an  early 
day  and  for  nine  years  was  a  resident  of  what  is 
now  Blackman  Township.  Then  returning  to  New 
York  State  he  was  married,  soon  after  which  he 
brought  his  bride  to  this  county  and  they  settled 
in  Blackman  Township  where  they  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  The  mother  died  early  in 
'50s  and  Mr.  Daniels  died  in  1868.  There  were 
born  to  them  four  children,  three  daughters  and 
one  son,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Mrs.  Maynard 
was  born  at  the  old  homestead  in  Blackman  Town- 
ship, June  22,  1843.  She  there  grew  to  an  attrac- 
tive womanhood,  remaining  under  the  parental 
roof  until  her  marriage.  Of  her  union  with  our 
subject  there  have  been  born  two  sons  only,  Frank 
L,  and  Irwin  L. 

A  Democrat  by  early  training  and  inclinations, 
Mr.  Maynard  has  continued  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
old  party.     He  has  always  kept  himself  thoroughly 


posted  in  regard  to  events  of  State  and  National 
interest  and  has  twice  been  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  State  Legislature,  making  a  fine  can- 
vass, but  being  defeated  as  he  expected  with  the 
balance  of  the  ticket.  He  was  elected  Supervisor 
of  Blackman  Township  in  the  spring  of  1885  and 
has  been  continued  in  the  office  by  successive  re- 
elections  and  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
since  1886.  This  fact  is  sufficient  indication  of  the 
efficiency  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  in  connection  therein.  Not  only  has  he 
taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  but  the 
educational  interests  of  the  county  have  always  re- 
ceived his  earnest  attention.  Socially,  he  is  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Patrons  of  Industry, 
taking  an  important  part  in  all  the  deliberations  of 
his  lodge. 

The  Maynard  homestead  embraces  a  fine  body  of 
land,  four  hundred  acres  in  extent  and  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  in  which  industry 
Mr.  Maynard  has  attained  a  fine  reputation,  keep- 
a  herd  of  blooded  Short-horn  cattle.  He  served 
one  year  as  President  of  the  Jackson  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  then  declined  a  re-election, 
feeling  that  his  other  interests  prevented  him  from 
giving  due  attention  to  the  duties  of  this  office. 

Mrs.  Maynard  was  given  a  thorough  education 
and  after  being  graduated  from  the  Jackson  High 
School  followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  about 
four  years  prior  to  her  marriage.  She  is  warmly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Jackson  with  which  she  has  been  promi- 
nently connected  for  several  years,  officiating  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  in  the  school 
district  in  which  she  resides  and  laboring  in  other 
directions  to  promote  its  best  interests.  Her  por- 
trait is  presented  on  another  page  of  the  Album. 


^^^^5^^ 


^pf  LMERIN  M.  TINKER,  dealer  in  hats  and 
Ol    caps,  and  in  real  estate,  has  been  identified 
with  the  business  interests  and  municipal 
H^  affairs  of  Jackson  for  years,  and  has  an  es- 

tablished reputation   as  a  man  of  good  judgment, 
prudence    and    honor.     He   was   born   in  Summit 
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County,  Ohio,  March  12,  1839,  being  the  eldest  of 
five  children  born  to  Almerin  B.  and  Susan  M. 
(South worth)  Tinker.  His  mother  is  a  daughter  of 
Sylvester  Southworth  and  of  English  descent  in 
both  lines.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Ohio, 
whence  they  removed  to  Michigan  in  1852.  The 
father  owred  a  farm  in  this  county  but  settled  in 
the  city  of  Jackson,  building  a  harness-shop  on  the 
river  bottom,  where  he  carried  on  the  manufacture 
of  harness  until  his  death  in  1880.  His  widow  is 
still  living,  is  now  in  her  seventieth  year  and  makes 
her  home  with  her  daughter. 

The  boyhood  of  him  of  whom  we  write  was 
passed  in  his  native  State  with  good  advantages  in 
the  way  of  schooling,  and  his  education  was  com- 
pleted in  the  Jackson  schools  in  later  years,  finish- 
ing at  the  Union  school,  taught  by  Prof.  Ripley. 
He  had  previously  acted  as  page  in  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  for 
which  service  he  received  $1  per  day,  and  with  this  • 
money  he  purchased  a  horse.  After  keeping  the 
animal  about  a  year  he  sold  him  and  bought  a  gro- 
cery stock  from  Mr.  Knapp,  carrying  on  the  gro- 
cery business  about  six  months  and  then  closing  it 
out.  He  next  entered  the  employ  of  W.  R.  &  W.  B. 
Reynolds,  dealers  in  general  merchandise,  and  re- 
mained with  them  as  a  clerk  fifteen  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  became  interested  with  his  father  in 
the  harness  trade  Finally  disposing  of  this  inter- 
est he  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
trunks,  which  he  continued  until  elected  City  Re- 
corder. He  was  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  seventy-six,  al- 
though the  city  usually  goes  Democratic  by  six 
hundred  votes.  In  a  second  race  for  the  same  of- 
fice he  was  defeated  by  thirty-six  votes,  and  retir- 
ing from  the  office  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
D.  J.  Holden  and  M.  W.  Cary,  dealers  in  hats,  caps 
and  furs.  The  business  was  carried  on  five  years, 
Mr.  Cary  in  the  meantime  retiring  from  the  firm. 
Mr.  Tinker  was  again  called  to  serve  in  a  public 
capacity,  being  nominated  as  County  Clerk  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  being  elected  filled  the  of- 
fice four  years. 

Upon  retiring  from  this  office  Mr.  Tinker  engaged 
in  the  real-estate  and  insurance  business  in  connec- 
tion with  G.  R.  Holden  and  afterward  with  ex-Sher- 


iff W.R.  Brown  eighteen  months.  He  next  embarked 
in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  road  carts,  while 
in  that  business  helping  to  start  the  Standard  Car- 
riage Company,  in  which  he  retained  an  interest  two 
years,  and  also  the  Standard  Gig  Saddle  Company. 
Selling  out  his  interest  in  the  latter  business  to  A.  H. 
Hovey  &  Bro.  he  engaged  in  the  sale  of  hats  and 
caps  at  No.  145,  West  Main  Street,  where  he  has  a 
well- stocked  establishment,  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  which  has  become 
well  known  and  has  a  thoroughly  established  trade. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  18G1,  Mr.  Tinker  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  John 
C.  and  Lucy  A.  (Gartick)  Darling,  and  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Holden  of  Jackson.  Mrs.  Tinker  was 
born  in  New  York  State  near  Rochester  and  reared 
in  this  State,  and  possesses  many  qualifications 
which  fit  her  for  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother  and 
for  the  station  which  she  fills  in  society.  She  has 
borne  her  husband  five  children — Mary  E.,  Walter 
A.,  Warren  II.,  Charles  D.  and  Gracie  L. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Tinker  was  President  of 
the  Young  Men's  Library  Association,  and  he 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  five  years. 
During  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  Grand 
Treasurer  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  at  present  holds  the  office  of  Grand  Over- 
seer.   He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor. 


j^jLBERT  W.  REYNOLDS.  The  biographer 
WMt  in  his  emigrations  along  the  western  line  of 
Jackson  County,  met  with  many  fine  fami- 
lies who  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the 
rare  art  of  entertaining  the  stranger  who  was  not 
likely  to  prove  "an  angel  unawares ;"  and  among 
them  all  he  remembers  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  family 
as  among  the  most  cultured  and  hospitable.  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  an  old  resident  of  Concord  Township, 
but  at  present  makes  his  home  within  the  village 
limits.  He,  however,  is  engaged  in  farming  pur- 
suits and  operates  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  fine  land  on  section  25.  He  is  well-to-do  finan- 
cially, genial  and  companionable  personally,  intelli- 
gent and  well  informed.     His  estimable  wife  is  his 
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equal  in  all  respects  and  admirably  fitted  to  preside 
over  their  beautiful  home.  The  farm  is  embellished 
with  handsome,  modern  buildings  and  everything 
about  the  premises  indicates  cultured  tastes  and 
ample  means. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  September  5. 
1835,  in  Concord  Township,  and  is  the  offspring  of 
an  excellent  family,  being  the  son  of  Jerry  Rey- 
nolds who  was  born  in  Clyde,  Wayne  County,  N. 
Y.,  September  25,  1808.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Reynolds,  also  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
served  in  the  War  of  1812,  then  came  to  Michigan 
from  his  farm  and  died  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Jerry,  about  1864.  The  latter  learned  shoemaking 
in  his  youth  and  later  became  a  tanner  and  currier 
and  operated  a  large  tannery  in  Ctyde,  before  com- 
ing to  the  West.  He  was  a  generous  man  to  his 
friends  and  on  this  account,  by  going  security  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  property  before  coming 
West. 

After  meeting  with  the  above-mentioned  disaster, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
made  his  way  to  Michigan  Territory  in  the  hope 
of  retrieving  his  fortunes.  He  drove  through  with 
an  ox-team  most  of  the  way  and  locating  in  Con- 
cord Township  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  paying  therefor  $7  per  acre.  He  was 
active,  industrious  and  enterprising  and  what  in 
AYestern  parlance  would  be  termed  a  "hustler."  In 
addition  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land  he  still  pros- 
ecuted shoemaking  and  as  his  farm  lay  on  the  old 
State  road  he  opened  his  doors  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  travelers.  He  hauled  leather  from  Detroit 
and  frequently  walked  by  the  side  of  his  oxen  the 
entire  distance  to  and  from.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  seldom  fail  in  anything  which  they  under- 
take and  in  consequence  he  in  due  time  realized 
his  expectations  of  another  competence  and  became 
owner  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  as  fine 
farming  land  as  was  to  be  found  in  Jackson  County. 
He  was  alro  largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  Con- 
cord. At  the  same  time  he  was  public-spirited  and 
liberal,  giving  his  substantial  aid  to  all  the  projects 
calculated  to  upbuild  the  community.  He  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  party  until  1848,  then  became 
a  Whig  and  later  a  Republican,  his  conversion  be- 
ing  brought   about  by  the  uNicholson  letter''  of 


1848.  He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Con- 
cord, his  demise  occurring  October  28,  1871. 

Jerry  Reynolds  was  twice  married,  first  in  New 
York  State  in  1832  to  Martha  West,  the  mother  of 
our  subject,  who  was  born  in  the  same  town  as  her 
husband  and  was  the  daughter  of  Day  Hubbard 
West,  likewise  a  native  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  About  1838,  Grand- 
father West  emigrated  to  Michigan  and  followed 
farming  in  this  county  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Of 
this  union  there  were  born  two  children — Albert  W., 
our  subject,  and  William  H.  Mrs.  Martha  (West) 
Reynolds  died  at  tiie  old  homestead  in  Concord 
Township  in  1863. 

William  H.  Reynolds,  the  brother  of  our  subject, 
spent  his  early  years  on  the  farm  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  and  then  enlisted  as  a  Union 
soldier  in  Company  B,  First  Michigan  Infantry. 
He  served  three  months  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  now 
owns  and  operates  the  old  homestead.  The  second 
wife  of  Jerry  Reynolds  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Maria  Stookey. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  boyhood  and 
youth  in  the  manner  common  to  the  sons  of  pioneer 
farmers,  receiving  only  limited  educational  advan- 
tages, but  being  trained  to  those  habits  of  industry 
and  principles  of  honor  which  have  followed  him 
all  through  life.  As  a  youth  he  was  earnest  and 
thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  fond  of  reading  and 
anxious  to  become  well  informed.  As  the  prospects 
of  the  family  brightened,  he  in  due  time,  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  was  enabled  to  enter  Michigan 
Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  for  two  years  and  up  to  the  time  the 
college  was  removed  to  Hillsdale.  His  room-mate 
was  a  young  man  who  afterward  became  Congress- 
man Packard. 

Next  Mr.  Reynolds  entered  Albion  College, 
which  he  attended  about  five  terms,  then  returning 
home  he  took  charge  of  his  father's  farm,  being 
then  only  in  the  twenty- first  year  of  his  age,  while 
his  father  gave  his  attention  to  his  business  in  Con- 
cord. About  this  time  young  Reynolds  purchased 
a  part  of  the  land  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies 
and  which  he  began  improving,  although  he  did 
not  locate  upon  it  until  after  his  marriage,  in  1860. 
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As  time  passed  he  added  to  his  landed  possessions, 
bringing  the  whole  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  erecting  thereon  good  buildings  besides  effect- 
ing other  improvements  which  have  brought  it  to 
the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  desirable  country 
estates  in  this  county.  There  is  a  fine  lake  and  na- 
tive groves  which,  together  with  the  live  stock  and 
machinery,  indicate  with  what  industry  the  proprie- 
tor has  labored  and  with  what  good  judgment  he 
has  invested  his  capital.  Besides  a  fine  assortment 
of  graded  cattle  and  sheep,  he  makes  a  specialty  of 
full-blooded  Chester- White  swine  and  has  some 
valuable  horses.  Among  them  is  a  thoroughbred, 
who,  upon  one  occasion  he  allowed  to  go  upon  the 
race  course.  He  did  not  fear  that  his  horse  would 
fail  to  win,  but  the  practices  of  some  who  were 
called  the  very  best  horsemen  in  the  State  and  men 
of  honor,  so  disgusted  him  that  it  proved  his  last 
and  only  experience  on  the  race  course. 

Pursuing  his  farming  operations  up  to  1871,  Mr. 
Reynolds  then  removed  into  the  village  leaving 
his  farm  in  other  hands,  although  he  still  controls 
its  operations.  In  1876  he  put  his  present  resi- 
dence— a  handsome  and  roomy  structure,  furnished 
in  modern  style  and  fitted  up  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Besides  this  he  has  other  valuable 
real  estate  in  the  village,  including  eight  resi- 
dences and  two  store  buildings.  He  deals  in  live 
stock  considerably,  bujdng  and  shipping  and  is  a 
stockholder  and  Director  of  the  Farmers'  State 
Bank  of  Concord.  He  rendered  great  assistance  in 
securing  the  building  of  the  Michigan  Air  Line 
Railroad  through  this  place,  the  station  of  which 
was  located  on  his  farm  under  the  name  of  Rey- 
nolds. From  time  to  time  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  and  also  a  member  of  the  Vil- 
lage Board.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  lodge  at 
Concord  and  the  Chapter  at  Jackson.  He  cast  his 
first  Presidential  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont  at  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856,  and 
has  since  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  its  principles. 
He  frequently  serves  as  a  delegate  to  the  county 
and  State  conventions. 

The  marriage  of  Albert  W.  Reynolds  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Murray  was  celebrated  at  the  bride's  home 
in  Albion,  November  20,  1860.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
was  born  September  21,  1839,  in  South  Albion  and 


is  the  daughter  of  Levi  and  Lydia  (Warner)  Mur- 
ray who  were  both  natives  of  New  York  State  and 
born  near  Parma.  The  paternal  giandfather  of 
Mrs.  Reynolds  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  emi- 
grating to  America  at  an  early  day  located  near 
Parma,  N.  Y.,  where  he  followed  farming  until  his 
death.  His  son,  Levi,  also  chose  agriculture  for  his 
life  vocation.  He  emigrated  to  Michigan  Territory 
in  1830  with  his  son  Walter  and  took  up  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  wilderness,  near 
where  subsequently  grew  up  the  town  of  South 
Albion.  He  first  put  up  a  log  house  and  cultivated 
a  small  piece  of  land,  then  returning  to  New  York 
State  brought  his  family  back  with  him  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  journey  was  made  by  canal  to 
Buffalo  and  thence  overland  with  an  ox -team  to 
Calhoun  County.  The  family  spent  the  following 
summer  in  the  log  house  without  any  doors,  hang- 
ing blankets  up  to  shut  out  the  wind  and  the  wolves. 
In  those  days  the  Indians  burned  the  grass  so  the 
cattle  had  to  subsist  by  browsing  in  the  timber,  and 
in  order  to  assist  them  the  pioneer  would  take  his 
axe  and  cut  down  the  saplings  and  when  he  would 
shoulder  his  axe  and  start  to  the  timber  they 
would  all  follow  him.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Murray's 
removal  here  there  was  only  one  house  in  the  town- 
ship. He  was  thus  the  second  settler  and  with  his 
family  he  endured  all  the  toils  and  privations  of 
life  on  the  frontier.  The  nearest  mill  was  at  Mar- 
shall and  the  journey  to  it  was  usually  performed 
by  the  son  Walter  on  horseback,  which  in  those 
days  was  the  quickest  method  of  locomotion,  as 
roads  had  not  been  laid  out. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  Mr. 
Murray,  as  the  country  became  settled,  employed 
himself  some  as  a  teamster,  taking  loads  of  grocer- 
ies to  the  sugar  camps  north  and  returning  with  a 
load  of  maple  sugar.  Like  Jerry  Reynolds  he  also 
was  a  "hustler."  He  brought  his  land  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  as  time  passed  erected 
thereon  a  fine  set  of  buildings,  also  gathering  to- 
gether the  live  stock  and  machinery  essential  to 
the  requirements  of  the  modern  farmer.  The  labor 
of  thirty  years  effected  a  remarkable  change  from 
the  time  when  the  family  occupied  the  little  log 
cabin  in  the  Oak  Opening,  around  which  the  wolves 
howled   at  night  and  to  which  the  red  men  of  the 
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forest  came  to  beg  of  his  white  neighbor  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  some  other  dainty  to  which  he  was  unac- 
customed. 

In  1851  Mr.  Murray,  imbued  with  the  desire  to 
add  still  further  to  his  wealth,  determined  upon 
going  to  California  and  started  out  in  company 
with  his  son  Walter  with  the  intention  of  going  by 
the  water  route.  They  accomplished  the  voyage  in 
safety  but  soon  after  entering  the  mines  the  father 
was  taken  with  a  fever  and  died  about  a  week  after 
his  arrival,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years,  and  his  re- 
mains were  buried  upon  California  soil.  Prior  to 
his  removal  to  Michigan  he  had  been  a  Colonel  in 
the  New  York  State  militia.  Six  months  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Walter  Murray  returned  to  the 
sorrowing  family  at  Albion. 

Mrs.  Lydia  (Warner)  Murray,  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Reynolds  was  born  in  1802.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  carried  on  the  farm  and  kept 
her  children  together  until  they  were  married. 
About  1870  she  removed  to  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  remaining  with  her  died  in 
Concord  in  1873.  She  was  a  lady  of  many  esti- 
mable qualities  and  a  devout  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Grandfather  Warren  was 
a  native  of  New  York  State  and  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812.  He  engaged  in  farming  in  his  native 
State  until  1831,  then  came  to  Michigan  Territory 
and  took  up  land  in  Albion  Township  upon  which 
he  labored  successfully  and  became  wealthy.  He  in- 
vested his  capital  in  land  and  was  the  owner  of  most 
all  the  present  site  of  Albion.  He  was  prominent 
injoeal  affairs,  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
many  years  and  occupying  other  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  uSquire"  Warner  was  known  far 
and  wide,  by  young  and  old,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Seven  children,  of  whom  six  lived  to  maturity, 
were  born  to  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Reynolds :  Walter 
before  spoken  of,  died  at  Albion  in  1866;  Julia  A., 
Mrs.  Chapman,  is  a  resident  of  Litchfield,  this  State; 
Loretta  became  the  wife  of  Amos  Coykendall  and 
died  in  Ceresco,  Calhoun  County,  Mich.,  in  1857; 
Cynthia,  Mrs.  Mount,  died  in  South  Albion  in  1878; 
Chandler  is  a  resident  of  Albion;  Mary,  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds, was  the  youngest  born. 

Hattie,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds, 


was  born  November  10,  1861,  on  the  farm  in  Con- 
cord; she  attended  school  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  one 
year,  then  entered  Vassal*  College  where  she  spent 
two  years.  Subsequent  she  attended  the  Misses 
Grant's  school  in  Chicago  until  her  marrrge  with 
Leo  S.  Parsons,  a  merchant  of  Union  City;  she  is  a 
fine  scholar  and  an  accomplished  musician.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parsons  have  one  child,  a  son,  Deo.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds  also  reared  one  James  H.  Shep 
herd,  from  a  boy,  giving  him  the  same  advantages 
which  their  own  child  enjoyed,  including  the  class- 
ical course  in  the  Michigan  State  University  at  Ann 
Arbor.  He  appreciated  his  opportunities  and  now 
occupies  the  position  of  Agricultural  Chemist  at 
the  State  University  in  South  Dakota,  and  his  foster 
family  are  all  very  proud  of  him. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  was  reared  under  the  healthful  in- 
fluences of  country  life  and  was  given  the  best  ad- 
vantages, completing  her  education  in  Hillsdale 
College,  which  she  left  only  a  short  time  before  her 
marriage. 

HADDEUS  C.  BROOKS.  This  gentleman 
is  well  known  throughout   Southern  Michi- 

_  gan  as  a  general  contractor,  and  has  a  repu- 
tation second  to  none  in  the  community  for  public 
spirit,  benevolence  and  straight-forward  dealing. 
His  career  in  life  has  afforded  him  abundant  means, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  advance  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community  in  which  he  has  lived  by 
his  influence,  his  ability  and  his  example.  He  is 
a  native  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  where  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  light  February  7,  1842,  and  is  a 
son  of  Lenis  and  Nancy  (Simmons)  Brooks.  His 
father  was  born  in  Orange  County,  and  his  mother 
in  that  in  which  he  himself  was  born.  The  father 
was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

The  boyhood  of  him  whose  name  introduces 
this  sketch  was  passed  in  his  native  county,  with 
the  educational  privileges  afforded  by  the  country 
schools.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  went  to 
learn  the  stone-cutter's  trade,  and  worked  at  it 
until  his  spirit  was  aroused  by  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Union,  when  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity he  became  a  soldier.     He  joined  Company 
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A,  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  New  York  In- 
fan  try,  which,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Daniel 
Sickles,  was  known  as  the  Sixth  Brigade,  and  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Brooks  participated  in  many  battles,  accom- 
panying his  regiment  throughout  all  their  engage- 
ments up  to  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  There  his 
collar  bone  was  broken,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
the  hospital,  the  commission  of  Second  Lieutenant 
being  sent  to  him  there.  As  soon  as  his  wound 
was  sufficiently  healed,  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
which  was  then  before  Culpeper,  and  fought  with 
them  on  October  8,  1863.  His  corps,  while  sup- 
porting Gen.  Kilpatrick,  was  overpowered  and 
many  of  them  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  They 
were  taken  to  Libby  Prison,  where  they  remained 
until  January  1,  1864,  when  Lieut.  Brooks  and 
others  were  conveyed  to  Belle  Isle,  where  twrelve 
thousand  prisoners  were  held,  their  only  shelter 
being  the  old  Sibley  tents.  While  there,  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  taken  sick  and  was  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Richmond,  the  company  in  the  meantime 
being  sent  to  Andersonville.  Our  subject  was  ex- 
amined, pronounced  unfit  for  military  service  and 
exchanged.  Not  satisfied  with  the  decision,  he  re- 
joined his  regiment  that  was  in  active  service  in 
the  front  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  took  his  place  on 
the  field  and  gained  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant, 
which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
was  mustered  out  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

The  fall  after  his  return  from  the  fields  of  con- 
flict, Mr.  Brooks  took  up  his  abode  in  Grand 
Rapids,  this  State,  where  he  became  a  contractor 
on  public  works,  constructing  sewrers  and  streets. 
He  remained  there  until  1876,  when  he  removed  to 
Jackson,  the  following  four  years  being  occupied 
by  him  in  filling  a  contract  for  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  building  stock-yards,  and 
in  general  construction  on  their  system  of  railroads. 
His  next  enterprise  was  the  construction  of  the 
Michigan  Air  Line  Railroad  from  South  Lyons  to 
the  city  of  Jackson,  being  associated  in  this  enter- 
prise with  Amos  Root  and  W.  B.  Yates,  and  after 
its  completion  he  continued  his  labors  as  a  builder 
of  raUroads,  waterworks  and  streets. 

The  lady  whom  Mr.  Brooks  desired  as  his  com- 
panion in  the  journey  of  life  was  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 


who  had  been  his  schoolmate  in  Ulster  County,  ' 
N.  Y.,  and  whose  noble  character  and  graces  of 
mind  and  heart  were  well  known  to  him.  After  a 
successful  wooing,  he  led  her  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  in  1865.  Four  children  have  come  to  bless 
the  happy  union — Clyde  M.,  Joshua,  Harry  and 
Lottie. 

The  first  vote  of  Mr.  Brooks  was  cast  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  while  the  voter  was  wearing  his 
country's  uniform,  and  he  has  continued  to  give 
his  suffrage  to  th«5  Republican  party.  In  1883  he 
ian  for  Mayor,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. He  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge,  No.  30, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  to  Pomeroy  Post,  G.  A.  R.  He 
owns  several  good  business  blocks  in  the  city  and 
other  valuable  property.  He  built  what  is  known 
as  Brooks  Terrace,  a  three-story  building  with  a 
front  of  pressed  brick  that  is  the  most  modern 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  place;  it  is  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  First  Streets,  and  he  has 
another  of  the  same  dimensions  and  character 
fronting  on  First  Street.  The  fine  amount  of  prop- 
erty that  Mr.  Brooks  has  is  a  standing  monument 
to  his  energy  and  ability,  as  he  began  his  career  in 
life  with  small  means.  He  has  ever  been  ambitious 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  well  as  for  his 
personal  advancement,  and  in  municipal  affairs  he 
is  quite  a  reformer;  yet  he  is  not  niggardly,  but 
actively  benevolent  and  public-spirited.  In  1884 
he  furnished  and  fully  equipped  a  company  known 
as  the  Jackson  Grays  at  a  cost  of  $1,300. 


DWARD  F.  LOWERY,  City  Treasurer  of 
Jackson,  stands  out  conspicuously*  as  one 
eminently  worthy  of  the  place  to  which  he 
has  been  called.  He  is  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  to  this  responsible  position,  but  his  excel- 
lent morals,  unimpeachable  integrity,  amiable  and 
obliging  disposition  and  trained  knowledge,  indi- 
cated his  fitness  for  the  duties  involved,  and  will 
no  doubt  insure  his  continuance  in  the  office  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  natal  day  of  Mr.  Lowery  was  December  24, 
1858,  and  his  birthplace  St.  Louis,  Mo.     He  is  the 
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eldest  of  three  children  born  to  Patrick  and  Ellen 
(Garve}')  Lower y,  who  were  born  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  became  residents  of  the  United  States  when 
quite  young,  and  were  married  at  St.  Louis.  The 
father  died  when  his  son  Edward  was  but  four 
years  of  age;  the  mother  is  still  living,  making  her 
home  in  Omaha,  Neb.  At  the  age  of  ten  years 
young  Lowery  was  placed  in  the  Christian  Brothers 
school  at  Alton,  111.,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  then  came  to  Jackson,  where  he  hired  out  as  a 
grocer's  clerk,  hoarding  his  resources  until  he  had 
accumulated  a  small  amount  with  which  to  further 
his  education.  He,  therefore,  in  1876,  began  a 
business  course  in  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Business 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1879. 

Returning  to  Jackson  Mr.  Lowery  obtained  a  po- 
sition as  report  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Ft.  Wayne, 
Jackson  &  Saginaw  Railroad,  serving  in  this  capac- 
ity until  the  company  was  re-organized,  when  he 
wras  promoted  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the  freight  de- 
partment. Two  years  later  he  was  again  promoted 
to  the  responsible  position  ot  cashier,  which  he  held 
until  the  road  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Under  the 
new  management  he  was  retained  as  chief  clerk  of 
the  freight  department,  afterward  assuming  the  du- 
ties of  cashier  also,  which  position  he  held  until 
elected  to  the  office  of  City  Treasurer  by  the  larg- 
est majority  given  to  any  candidate  on  the  ticket. 

The  steady  advancement  of  Mr.  Lowery  was  due 
to  his  fidelity  to  the  welfare  of  the  company  no  less 
than  to  his  capability,  and  he  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  emploj'ers  and  associ- 
ates, as  well  as  the  high  esteem  of  the  community. 
The  experience  gained  in  his  previous  business  led 
him,  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  his  public  office, 
to  detect  the  fact  that  errors  had  occurred,  and  he 
at  once  began  a  careful  inspection  of  the  books, 
which  resulted  in  remedying  some  of  the  mistakes. 
Upon  his  suggestion  a  system  of  keeping  accounts 
was  adopted  that  made  it  impossible  for  a  discrep- 
ancy to  occur  without  collusion  between  different 
offices.  Each  now  has  a  check  upon  the  other  and 
differences  are  scarcely  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. Mr.  Lowery  has  spared  no  effort  to  secure 
to  the  honest  tax  payer  that  which  belonged  to  him, 
while  his  careful  oversight  of  the  collections  has 


saved  to  the  city  more  than  double  his  salary  in 
the  past  two  years.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  waterworks  has  been  made  to  pay  expenses, 
this  item  alone  being  of  great  importance  to  the 
municipality. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lower}-  is  a  stanch  Democrat, 
although  not  a  politician  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  As  Auditor  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary Board  he  has  contributed  much  to  the  value 
of  that  enterprise,  of  which  the  citizens  are  justly 
proud.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  and  was  the  first  President  of  the 
C.  M.  B.  A.  Although  holding  a  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  unexcelled  by  that  of  any 
young  man  in  the  community,  and  able  to  look 
back  without  a  blush  over  his  life  in  Jackson,  Mr. 
Lowery  is  modest  and  unassuming,  a  fact  which 
adds  to  his  popluarity. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Jackson,  January  9, 
1879,  Mr.  Lowery  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Mc- 
Quillen)  Welch,  a  capable  and  intelligent  woman, 
who  is  his  fitting  companion.  The  happy  union 
has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  four  bright  chil- 
dren, named  respectively,  Thomas  A.,  Florence, 
Nellie  and  George. 

_. ^g^^^^_„ 

^^  EORGE  J.  WHITE,  M.  D.  The  professional 
interests  of  Jackson  would  be  imperfectly 
represented,  did  not  this  volume  contain  an 
outline  of  the  life  history  of  the  above-named  gen- 
tleman, who  enjoys  a  lucrative  practice  in  his  chosen 
profession,  and  the  respect  of  the  community.  His 
practice  includes  much  of  the  consultation  and 
treatment  which  can  be  accomplished  in  the  office, 
as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  general  work  in  both 
medicine  and  surgery.  His  broad  knowledge  of 
the  theor}r  of  medicine  has  been  made  use  of  with 
sound  judgment,  and  an  acute  perception  of  the 
means  and  remedies  required,  giving  him  the  prac- 
tical skill,  which  does  not  always  follow  a  theoreti- 
cal knowledge. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  second  son  of 
James  and  Mary  C.  (Walshj  White,  the  former  a 
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native  of  England,  and  the  latter  of  Ireland.  In 
the  fall  of  1855,  James  White  removed  from  New 
York  to  this  county,  first  locating  near  the  village 
of  Concord,  and  later  in  Spring  Arbor.  His  occu- 
pation is  that  of  a  farmer,  and  he  now  owns  three 
hundred  acres  in  Summit  Township,  where  he  has 
resided  several  years.  His  father,  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  Elijah  White,  who  was  born  in 
England,  where  he  spent  his  entire  life,  dying  about 
1880,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

Dr.  White  was  born  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1855,  and  being  but  a  few  months  old  when 
his  parents  removed  to  Michigan,  grew  to  maturity 
on  his  father's  farm  in  this  county,  attending  the 
district  schools,  and  subsequently  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  Horton  school  several  terms.  Hav- 
ing an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  this,  but  entered  Devlin's  Commercial 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  1877,  the  following  fall  entering  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  State  University,  and  prosecuting 
his  studies  therein  until  July,  1880,  when  he  was 
graduated  with  an  honorable  record  in  his  class.  His 
college  expenses  were  paid  by  his  own  efforts,  and 
he  deserves  great  credit  for  the  determination 
which  led  him  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  which  would  have  discouraged  many. 

After  receiving  his  diploma,  Dr.  White  went  to 
White  House,  Ohio,  where  he  opened  an  office  and 
remained  eighteen  months  practicing  his  profession. 
Returning  to  Jackson  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin in  both  professional  practice  and  in  the 
control  of  a  drug- store,  the  connection  continuing 
four  years.  The  professional  connection  was  then 
dissolved,  but  the  two  continued  together  in  the 
drug-store,  two  years  longer,  when  Dr.  White 
bought  his  partner's  interest,  moving  the  stock  to 
the  stand  now  occupied  in  the  Hibbard  House  block. 
The  drug-store  is  under  the  charge  of  a  competent 
pharmacist,  and  the  Doctor  gives  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  profession,  his  extensive  practice  leav- 
ing him  no  time  for  personal  oversight  of  other 
affairs. 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Bremen, 
of  this  city,  January  13,  1884,  their  daughter,  Ag- 
nes L.,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Dr.  White.     The 


bride  was  born  in  New  York  City,  and  having  re- 
ceived excellent  advantages,  is  the  possessor  of  a 
cultured  mind,  agreeable  manners,  and  a  loveable 
character.  Two  children  have  been  born  of  the 
union  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  White,  named  respectively: 
William  II.,  and  Agnes  Mary. 

In  his  political  opinions  Dr.  White  agrees  with 
the  Republican  party,  which  he  therefore  supports 
with  his  vote  and  personal  influence.  Not  only  has 
he  a  high  reputation  as  a  professional  man,  and  one 
of  intellectual  attainments  and  culture,  but  his  per- 
sonal character  gives  him  an  honorable  place  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow- men. 

ANIEL  P.  BARRET,  Passenger  Engineer 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and 
having  his  homt1  in  Jackson  City,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  October  27,  1845, 
and  is  the  second  son  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  H. 
(Thompson)  Barret.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Susan  Thompson,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  Michigan,  coming  hither 
when  it  was  a  Territory.  The  elder  Barret  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  after  coming  to  this  country, 
settled  in  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  where  he  became  a 
prominent  man,  and  was  the  third  Sheriff  of  the 
county  after  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
a;  a  State. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Vermont, 
and  was  brought  to  Michigan  by  her  parents  when 
an  infant.  The}^  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Dearborn,  Wayne  County,  and  there  the  mother 
died  in  1886,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her  age. 
The  parental  family  comprised  six  children,  five 
sons  and  one  daughter,  only  three  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. Samuel  Barret  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came 
to  America  with  his  parents  when  a  small  boy. 
They  settled  first  in  New  York  State,  and  thence 
came  to  Michigan  when  he  was  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Barrett  learned  carpentering  and  stair 
building,  and  built  the  first  flat-car  on  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad.  He  lived  to  be  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  dying  in  1885.  His  old  shop  stood 
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on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  city  hall.  This 
lot  he  secured  by  trading  off  an  old  gray  horse.  He 
afterward  sold  the  ground  for  $250.  Had  he  kept 
it  a  few  years,  he  would  have  realized  for  it  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  attended  the  early 
schools  of  Detroit,  and  when  seventeen  years  old, 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road as  fireman  on  a  switch  engine.  In  due  time 
he  was  promoted  to  a  position  on  a  freight  engine, 
and  in  1866  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  engine  in 
the  employ  of  the  same  road,  and  he  has  now  been 
with  the  company  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  His  present  run  is  between  Jackson 
and  Michigan  City.  By  strict  attention  to  his  du- 
ties, and  his  prudence  and  careful  management,  he 
has  not  only  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
but  the  approval  of  the  officials  of  the  road.  He 
owns  a  comfortable  residence,  occupying  No.  207 
Waterloo  Avenue,  south,  and  has  many  friends  in 
Jackson  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Barret  was  married,  May  6,  1868,  to  Miss 
Jessie  A.  Croman,  the  daughter  of  Isaiah  and  Susan 
(Wilson)  Croman,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  this  union  there  are  no  children.  Mr. 
Barret  is  popular  in  railroad  circles,  and  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers. 


^> -4HN*- «*-- 

7  OHN  L.  CLARK.  Prominent  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Jackson  County,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county,  and  of  the  survivors  of  the  late  Re- 
bellion, is  the  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  in- 
troduce this  personal  sketch.  He  is  the  owner  and 
operator  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  acres  of 
good  land  lying  on  section  14,  Henrietta  Township, 
and  this  he  has  improved  not  only  by  planting  out 
trees,  fertilizing  the  soil,  but  has  in  addition  erec- 
ted a  commodious  and  convenient  frame  residence, 
together  with  a  substantial  barn  and  outbuildings 
such  as  are  suggested  by  the  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive farmer. 
The  father  of  our  subject,  Weden  Clark,  was  one 


of  those  bold  frontiersmen,  who  penetrated  the 
wilds  of  an  unknown  and  barren  country,  going  in 
advance  of  civilization  itself,  to  make  homes  for 
their  families.  Weden  Clark  was  born  in  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1803,  and  some  years  after  his 
marriage  to  Adelia  A.  Keys,  left  the  Empire  State 
in  1835,  and  started  on  a  journey  to  Michigan. 
Accompanying  the  father  and  mother  were  six 
children,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the  eldest  and 
he  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  March  14, 
1827.  One  child  had  died  in  infancy.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  their  westward  trip  in  safety  as  far  as 
Saginaw,  but  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Saginaw 
Bay,  the  boat  was  capsized  and  the  father  was 
drowned. 

After  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Clark  removed  to  Canada,  where  she  had  friends, 
and  there  was  married  to  Elisha  Harris.  She  re- 
mained there  until  her  decease,  which  took  place  in 
1885.  She  bore  her  second  husband  six  children, 
who  now  live  mostly  in  Canada.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject  was  John  Clark,  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  lived  to  be  almost 
one  hundred  };rears  old,  passing  away  in  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.  The  maternal  grandfather,  Chester 
Keys,  wras  killed  in  New  York,  having  been  fatally 
injured  by  a  threshing  machine. 

Being  only  eight  years  old  when  his  father  was 
so  suddenly  taken  from  the  family  circle,  our  sub- 
ject was  compelled  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  assist 
as  far  as  possible,  his  mother,  who  was  very  poor, 
and  who  had  dependent  upon  her  a  large  family  of 
children.  At  first  he  worked  by  the  day,  his  com- 
pensation being  twelve  and  one-half  cents.  He  also 
sold  all  the  eggs  he  could  find  on  the  farm,  getting 
for  them  one  cent  per  dozen.  The  summer  follow- 
ing his  salary  was  raised  to  eighteen  cents  per  day, 
while  he  continued  to  get  one  cent  for  eggs  as  be- 
fore. In  this  way,  he  worked  until  reaching  man- 
hood. He  spent  one  year  as  cabin  boy  on  the 
"  Indiana  "  a  steamboat  which  plied  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  between  Buffalo  and  Toledo. 

We  next  find  our  subject  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
secured  employment  on  an  Ohio  River  boat  and 
remained  with  them  about  two  years.  A  severe  sick- 
ness having  rendered  him  unable  to  work  tem- 
porarily, he   returned  to  the  Empire  State,  thence, 
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came  west  to  Michigan,  and  worked  on  a  farm  one 
year.  At  this  time  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Jane  L.,  daughter  of  Harmen  and  Elmira  Atwood. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood  were  natives  of  New  York; 
the  mother  is  now  living  in  Michigan  and  the  fa- 
ther is  deceased.  The  marriage  of  our  subject  was 
celebrated  December  24,  1850,  in  Michigan.  There- 
after he  worked  one  season  on  a  farm,  receiving  as 
a  compensation  for  his  labors  half  the  grain  he 
raised.  Careful  economy  enabled  him  to  purchase 
eighty  acres  of  his  present  farm,  then  heavily  tim- 
bered and  wholly  unimproved.  He  at  once  erected 
a  rude  log  cabin,  18x20  feet,  and  in  it  he  and  his 
wife  established  themselves.  He  cleared  up  the  land 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  homestead  gradually  improved  and  his 
circumstances  materially  brightened. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Clark 
enlisted  in  September,  1861,  as  a  laborer  in  Com- 
pany 11.,  First  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mechanics. 
He  served  faithfully  as  a  private  until  October, 
1864.  when  he  received  an  honorable  discharge  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  most  important  engagement  in 
which  he  participated  was  at  La  Vergne,  Tenn., 
when  Wheeler  and  Horton,  with  two  brigades  of 
cvvalry  of  about  fortj^-five  hundred  men,  made 
an  attack  on  Mr.  Clark's  regiment  composed  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men,  of  whom  one 
was  lost  and  seven  wounded.  The  regiment,  how- 
ever, came  off  victorious.  Our  subject,  along  with 
his  company,  found  his  chief  employment  in  mak- 
ing bridges,  etc.,  but  when  crowded,  as  on  this  oc- 
casion, always  made  a  hard  fight.  After  helping  to 
put  up  a  large  bridge  across  Elk  River,  Mr.  Clark 
was  detailed  as  cook  for  Lieut.-Col.  K.  A.  Hun- 
ton,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  returned  home  in  1864,  with  a 
wrecked  constitution,  as  the  result  of  exposure,  and 
has  never  since  regained  his  former  health.  While 
he  was  away  in  the  service,  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren remained  to  take  charge  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Edward  Pomeroy 
Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.  of  Jackson.  He  belongs  to 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Industry.  Mrs.  Clark  is 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  have  six  children  living,  viz : 
Yiola  D.,  who  married  George  Picket  and  became 


the  mother  of  three  children ;  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Picket  she  married  William  O'Brien,  by  whom  she 
has  one  child.  Adelaide  I.  is  the  wife  of  Gerard 
Drew,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  six  children. 
Edwin  J.  married  Julia  Smith,  who  bore  him  three 
children.  Sylvester  K.  married  Miss  Eva  Curtis 
and  they  have  two  children.  James  W.  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Nettie  Sackrider,  and  they  live  in 
Jackson  County,  and  Cora  died  in  infancy.  Flor- 
ence L.  is  still  at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  are 
justly  proud  of  their  children,  who  are  well  edu- 
cated and  occupy  prominent  stations  in  life,  enjoy- 
ing from  all  their  acquaintances  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem. 


«/ 


r  OHN  WEBER.  The  substantial  German 
citizen  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
desirability  of  Michigan  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence during  its  pioneer  days,  believing 
that  in  the  future  it  would  become  wealthy  and 
prominent,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has 
been  largely  through  the  labors  and  industry  of  the 
sons  of  the  Fatherland  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  prosperous  condition.  They  have  per- 
meated all  the  walks  of  life,  tilled  the  soil,  engaged 
in  its  various  industries  and  have  formed  a  most 
important  and  healthy  element  in  all  the  channels 
of  trade  and  business  In  this  connection  may  be 
properly  mentioned  the  name  of  John  Weber,  of 
Jackson,  who  at  an  early  date  established  a  butcher 
shop  in  the  growing  city  and  thus  contributed  his 
quota  to  the  sum  of  its  material  welfare:  for  people 
must  eat  and  meat  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  the  bill  of  fare.  To  such  good  purpose 
did  Mr.  Weber  operate  and  with  such  honesty  in 
his  dealings,  that  he  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  pa- 
tronage and  we  now  find  him  upon  the  retired  list 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  early  labors. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  the  King- 
dom of  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  December  27, 1845, 
and  is  the  son  of  Albert  Weber,  likewise  of  German 
birth  and  ancestry  and  who  spent  his  entire  life  in 
his  native  land.     John  was  but  two  years  old  when 
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his  mother  died  and  seven  years  later  he  was  wholly 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  then 
taken  into  the  home  of  relatives  with  whom  he  lived 
until  fourteen  years  old,  and  from  the  age  of  five 
until  that  mentioned  attended  school.  He  then 
began  learning  the  butcher's  trade  at  which  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  read  and  thought  much  and  de- 
termined to  see  something  of  the  world  and  at  the 
expiration  of  this  time  he  set  out  and  thereafter 
traveled  through  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France, 
paying  his  expenses  by  working  at  his  trade  and 
gaining  much  by  observation  and  experience. 

Young  Weber,  however,  was  not  satisfled  with 
his  condition  or  his  prospects  in  his  native  land 
and  in  May,  1866,  several  months  before  reaching 
his  majority,  he  set  out  for  America  and  after  a 
safe  voyage,  landed  in  New  York  City.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  sojourned 
there  only  one  month.  Subsequently  he  visited 
Newark  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  in  the  summer  of  1867  made  his  way  to  De- 
troit, this  State,  which  he  left  the  following  year 
for  Jackson. 

Prior  to  this,  Andrew,  the  brother  of  our  sub- 
ject, had  located  in  Jackson  and  John  in  due  time 
was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  his  business — like- 
wise that  of  a  butcher — and  with  some  changes 
they  continued  together  for  a  number  of  years. 
Subsequently  our  subject  established  in  business 
for  himself  at  No.  218  East  Main  Street  where  he 
operated  four  years.  He  sold  out  in  the  spring  of 
1888  and  has  since  lived  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  life,  being  now  well  fixed  financially  and 
having  no  reason  for  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
future. 

After  coming  to  Jackson  Mr.  Weber  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Emma  Gass  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1872.  Mrs.  Weber  was  born  August 
18,  1854,  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Grimm)  Gass  who 
were  natives  of  Germany  and  who  are  now  living 
our  subject.  Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  Weber 
and  his  estimable  wife  bearing  the  names  respect- 
ively of  Emma,  Albert,  Jo'm,  Charles,  Bertha  and 
Stella.  Walter  died  in  infancy.  In  addition  to  a 
snug   bank  account,  Mr.  Weber  is  the  owner  of  a 


good  farm  in  Grass  Lake  Township  which  yields 
him  a  handsome  income.  The  fine  dwelling  occu- 
pied by  the  family  was  erected  in  1879  and  forms 
one  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
large  two-story  frame  structure,  located  at  No.  310 
Francis  Street,  and  with  its  surroundings  is  amply 
indicative  of  the  cultured  tastes  and  abundant 
means  of  its  proprietor.  The  family  experienced 
its  first  great  affliction  in  the  death  of  the  wife  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Emma  (Gass)  Weber,  who  was  called 
hence  May,  8,  1885.  Her  parents  then  became  in- 
mates of  Mr.  Weber's  home.  Mrs.  Weber  was  an 
attendant  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  and  a 
lady  possessing  excellent  traits  of  character  which 
endeared  her  not  only  to  her  family,  but  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Weber  belongs  to  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen,  also  a  similar 
body  named  the  Workingmen's  Society.  He  re- 
members by  what  industry  and  economy  he  ob- 
tained his  present  financial  standing  and  remains  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  industrial  world.  After 
disposing  of  his  business  he  treated  himself  to  a 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  trip  across  the  Atlantic, 
visiting  his  old  home  in  Germany  and  spending 
several  delightful  weeks  among  the  friends  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth. 


fif  OHN  G.  DARLING,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  Concord  Township.  In  vain  would  the 
student  or  close  observer  of  human  nature 
J  search  among  the  citizens  of  Jackson  County 
in  the  attempt  to  find  a  more  genial,  even  tempered, 
liberal  and  popular  gentleman  than  the  one  with 
whose  name  we  introduce  this  biographical  sketch. 
He  is  prominent  and  influential  and  liked  by  every 
one.  His  well-improved  farm  of  eighty  acres  is 
located  on  section  6,  in  Concord  Township,  and 
has  been  embellished  with  modern  improvements 
and  furnished  with  various  kinds  of  machinery 
necessary  to  successful  agricultural  labor.  He  has 
been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  eighteen  years,  has 
been  Highway  Commissioner  four  terms,  and  was 
on  the  School  Board  for  about  twenty- live  years. 
In   the  Baptist  Church  of  Albion,  where  he  holds 
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fellowship,  he  is  Deacon,  and  his  wife  is  one  of  the 
most  active  church  workers.  She  assisted  greatly 
in  the  erection  of  the  present  church  structure, 
herself  and  two  other  ladies  doing  all  the  soliciting, 
collecting,  etc.  Politically,  Mr.  Darling  is  a  strong 
Republican,  and  has  served  as  delegate  to  county 
and  State  conventions. 

Alden  Darling,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  was  an  early 
settler  in  Ontario  County,  N.Y.,  where  he  followed 
farming.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812, 
being  in  the  cavalry,  and  was  at  the  burning  of 
Buffalo.  He  resided  in  Ontario  County  until  his 
death.  Timothy  Darling,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811,  and 
was  by  occupation  a  farmer.  In  1842  he  removed 
to  Cattaraugus  County,  the  same  State,  where  he 
opened  up  work  on  a  farm  in  the  hills,  and  became 
well-to-do.  He  died  there  August  13,  1872,  being 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  in  girlhood 
Diantha  Groves,  a  native  of  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  David  Groves, 
likewise  born  in  that  county,  where  he  became  well- 
to-do,  and  where  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  many 
years.  Diantha  Darling  died  in  Cattaraugus  County 
May  7,  1879.  She  had  borne  her  husband  a  family 
of  ten  children,  as  follows:  Albert,  who  died  wiien 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  DeForrest,  who  passed 
away  when  a  lad  of 'nine  years;  John  G.,  our  sub- 
ject; DeLoss,  who  died  while  serving  in  the  Civil 
War  in  1864;  Miio,  who  passed  to  rest  in  June, 
1889;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Franklin,  who  resides  in 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.Y. ;  Byron,  who  was  taken 
from  the  family  circle  when  a  boy  of  ten  years; 
Marcellus,  who  is  the  minister  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Charles,  engaged  in  business  in  Cattaraugus  County ; 
Frank  B.,  at  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

DeLoss  Darling,  the  brother  of  our  subject,  was 
in  the  late  war,  enlisting  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty- fourth  New  York  Infantry  in  1862.  He  was 
wounded  at  Guellesburg  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  first  sent  to  Belle  Isle,  later  to  Anderson- 
ville.  After  being  kept  a  prisoner  for  eighteen 
months  and  being  almost  dead  in  consequence  of 
hardships  and  confinement,  his  captors  exchanged 
him,  but  he  died  soon   after  reaching  Annapolis. 


Marcellus  was  in  the  same  regiment,  enlisting  in 
1862  when  only  eighteen  y^ears  old,  and  serving  as 
Regimental  Commissary  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

John  G.  Darling  was  born  March  24,  1833,  in 
Leon,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  and  passed  his 
boyhood  in  farming,  driving  cattle,  and  other  pur- 
suits incidental  to  rural  life.  His  educational  facili- 
ties were  exceedingly  limited,  the  only  tuition  he 
obtained  being  gleaned  from  a  few  old  fashioned 
books,  while  he  sat  on  a  rude  bench  in  a  frontier 
log  schoolhouse.  He  staid  at  home  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  then  went  on  Lake  Erie, 
sailing  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  making  a  trip 
about  every  three  weeks.  He  was  on  the  lake  for 
two  years,  being  wheelsman  during  the  last  year. 
During  his  entire  life  on  the  lakes  he  was  thrown 
overboard  but  once. 

Returning  to  his  father's  house,  he  there  remained 
until  1855,  when  he  resolved  to  come  to  Michigan. 
He  commenced  here  to  work  by  the  month  in  Con- 
cord Township,  continuing  in  this  way  for  five 
years,  also  threshing  at  times.  In  1859  he  pur- 
chased his  present  place  on  section  6,  and  soon 
afterward  located  on  it  permanently.  All  the  im- 
provements  now  conspicuous  on  this  estate  are  the 
result  of  his  labor.  The  farm  is  watered  by  a 
branch  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  on  it  he  has 
been  engaged  in  raising  fine  merinoes,  keeping  as 
high  as  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  head 
of  these,  besides  oth3r  stock.  In  March,  1865,  he 
was  drafted  into  the  army  and  to  this  call  he 
immediately  responded,  but  on  examination  was 
rejected.  He  had  previously  been  offered  a  Lieu- 
tenant's commission  by  ex-Governor  Blair,  but  did 
not  accept  it. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Darling  occurred  in  Con- 
cord Township  December  9,  1859,  when  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Warner  became  his  wife.  He  has  found  in 
her  a  willing  helpmate,  a  devoted  wife  and  a  loving 
counselor.  They  have  no  children.  Mrs.  Darling 
was  born  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  November 
3,  1830,  her  parents  being  Gustavus  and  Vilura 
(Darling)  Warner,  both  natives  of  Orleans  Count}^, 
N.  Y,  Her  paternal  grandfather  was  Rufus  War- 
ner, a  native  of  Connecticut,  whence  he  emigrated 
to  Orleans  County,  N.Y.,  where  he  was  a  successful 
farmer.     He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812, 
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and  was  captured  and  sent  to  Halifax,  where  he 
endured  severe  hardships  but  managed  to  come  out 
alive.  He  later  removed  to  Monroe  County,  N.Y., 
and  farmed  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  invested 
in  land  in  Michigan,  but  never  came  here;  he  was 
at  one  time  the  owner  of  the  town  site  of  Albion. 
Religiously,  he  was  a  Baptist. 

Gustavus  Warner,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Darling, 
came  to  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Darling,  and  cleared  a  farm  out 
of  the  forest,  where  wolves  and  other  wild  animals 
made  the  night  hideous  with  their  howling,  some- 
times coming  within  sight  of  the  pioneer's  very 
doors.  Mr.  Warner  was  Captain  in  the  New  York 
State  Militia,  being  appointed  under  Gen.  DeWitt 
Clinton.  In  1840  he  came  to  Monroe  County, 
where  he  farmed  until  the  spring  of  1853,  then 
came  to  Michigan.  Locating  at  Hanover  he  re- 
mained there  only  six  months,  going  thence  to 
Concord  Township  and  buying  a  farm  on  section  6. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  agricultur- 
alists of  his  community,  owning  a  farm  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  section  6.  Later  he 
traded  it  for  a  farm  in  Leoni  Township,  and  there 
resided  until  he  retired  from  active  labor.  He  spent 
his  last  days  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Darling,  and 
at  her  home  died  in  1873.  He  was  a  Deacon  in 
the  Baptist  Church  and  a  very  influential  man.  His 
wife,  Vilura  Darling,  was  a  daughter  of  Alden 
Darling,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  first  of  this  sketch. 
She  died  in  Jackson  in  1864. 

Ten  children  comprised  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warner,  whose  record  is  as  follows:  Mary 
A.,  and  Wellington,  both  deceased;  Marcellus.  a 
resident  of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.;  Elizabeth; 
Mrs.  Darling;  Dennis  and  Minerva,  both  deceased; 
William  IL,  in  New  York;  George  W.,  who  makes 
his  home  with  our  subject;  Charles  D.,  who  is 
dead.  George  Warner  was  in  the  Twenty- sixth 
Michigan  Infantry,  enlisting  in  the  early  part  of 
the  late  war  and  serving  until  he  was  honorably 
discharged  on  account  of  physical  disability. 
Charles  D.  was  in  the  same  regiment,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  in  a  skir- 
mish before  Richmond  with  Lee's  men.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  Mrs.  Darling  accom- 


panied her  parents  to  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  1853  came  here  with  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Darling  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  eighteen  years,  as  mentioned  above,  and  has  in 
Various  ways  uplifted  the  standard  of  education 
and  social  progress  in  his  community.  His  repu- 
tation throughout  the  county  is  such  that  his  name 
will  be  lovingly  remembered  long  after  he  has 
passed  to  that  rest  which  remains  for  the  faithful. 

IRAM  ANSON.  A  Biographical  Album 
of  Jackson  County  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
^g)  the  above-named  gentleman,  who  is  an 
old  settler  and  an  esteemed  citizen.  During  his 
boyhood  he  was  surrounded  by  the  scenes  of  pio- 
neer life  in  New  York,  and  knew  well  what  dan- 
gers, toils  and  privations  he  braved  when  in  1836 
he  came  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan  and  institu- 
ted his  home  in  the  wilderness.  There  are  few  of 
the  present  generation  who  are  not  acquainted 
through  the  reminiscences  of  their  own  relatives, 
with  the  details  of  pioneer  life,  which  the  limits  of 
a  sketch  like  this  forbid  our  entering  upon,  and  we 
therefore  only  draw7  the  outline  of  the  picture. 

The  family  to  which  our  subject  belongs  is  de- 
scended from  an  Englishman,  who,  accompanied 
by  a  brother,  came  to  America  at  an  early  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Colonies,  and  settled  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  where  three  succeeding 
generations  of  the  family  were  born.  Cyrus  An- 
son, the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  held  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  tiller  of  the 
soil  during  the  years  of  peace.  His  wife  was  Polly 
Palmer. 

Among  the  children  born  to  Capt.  Silas  Anson 
and  his  wife  was  Jonathan,  who  wras  reared  on  a 
farm  in  h's  native  State  and  county,  whence,  in 
1816,  he  emigrated  to  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
becoming  a  pioneer  in  Ontario  County.  The  re- 
moval was  made  in  the  customary  manner  of  that 
time,  which  was  prior  to  the  days  of  railroads. 
Mr.  Anson  bought  a  tract  of  timber  land  upon 
which  a  log  house  stood,  and  a  few  acres  had  been 
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improved,  and  which  was  located  where  the  town 
of  Hopewell  stands.  Albany  and  Buffalo  were  the 
principal  market  towns,  and  their  supplies  and 
saleable  produce  were  carried  to  and  fro  by  means 
of  teams.  Continuing  the  work  which  had  been 
begun  upon  the  estate,  and  for  a  few  years  living 
in  the  log  house,  which  was  afterward  replaced  by 
a  well-built  frame  dwelling,  Mr.  Anson  remained 
there  many  years,  then  selling  purchased  a  farm  in 
Canandaigua,  upon  which  he  lived  a  few  years.  He 
then  retired  from  the  toils  of  life,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  few  years  at  Rochester,  came  to  Michigan  to 
live  with  his  children,  breathing  his  last  in  Eaton 
County.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lois 
Finch,  and  was  likewise  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  She  bore  hor  husband  nine  chil- 
dren. 

Hiram  Anson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  at  Meaney,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  June  2, 
1802,  and  being  fourteen  years  old  when  his  parents 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  well  re- 
members their  journey  and  their  settlement  in  the 
sparsely  inhabited  region,  where  game  abounded 
and  where  neighbors  were  few  and  far  between. 
He  remained  writh  his  parents  until  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  then  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
cooper,  which  he  followed  in  his  native  State  until 
1 836.  Having  determined  to  become  a  resident  of 
what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  he  and 
his  family  traveled  with  a  team  to  the  Erie  Canal, 
hence  on  that  highway  to  Buffalo,  crossed  the  lake 
to  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  there  hired  three  teams  to 
take  them  into  Jackson  County.  Here  they  arrived 
during  the  month  of  November,  and  bought  a  claim 
to  eighty  acres  of  wild  land  in  Spring  Arbor 
Township,  for  which  he  paid  $150.  Mr.  Anson  at 
once  began  the  work  of  improvement.  There  was 
a  log  house  on  the  claim  and  into  this  the  family 
moved,  making  it  their  home  until  a  better  and 
more  commodious  structure  was  erected  in  after 
years.  Many  kinds  of  game  were  plentiful  through- 
out the  region  and  Mr.  Anson  became  quite  expert 
as  a  hunter,  killing  upward  of  one  hundred  deer 
and  numerous  other  animals. 

Mr.  Anson  built  a  shop  on  his  farm,  and  worked 
at  his  trade  a  part  of  each  year,  spending  the  bal- 
ance of   the  time    in  farming,  and    continuing  to 


make  his  rural  estate  his  home  until  1864,  when  he 
moved  into  Jackson,  where  he  ha3  since  resided. 
For  some  years  prior  to  his  leaving  his  farm,  be 
had  dealt  quite  extensively  in  stock,  buying  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  shipping  to  Albany,  New  Yrork 
and  Boston.  After  becoming  a  resident  of  the  city 
he  opened  a  meat  market,  wrhich  he  carried  on  one 
year,  after  which  he  commenced  dealing  in  dressed 
hogs  and  shipping  them  East.  He  has  now  retired 
from  business,  and  in  his  pleasant  home  on  Green- 
wood Avenue,  is  enjoying  a  merited  rest  from  the 
active  duties  of  life,  in  the  recreation  suited  to  his 
years. 

The  first  matrimonial  alliance  of  Mr.  Anson  was 
contracted  June  28,  1826,  his  bride  being  Minerva, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Stiles,  who  was  born 
in  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County,  N.  Yr.,  in  1804, 
and  died  in  1860.  The  fruit  of  this  union  was  one 
child  who  died  in  infancy.  The  second  marriage 
of  our  subject  took  place  September  17,  1860,  his 
companion  on  this  occasion  being  Mrs.  Jane  Frances 
Neden,  nee  Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  Canandaigua, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  on  April  12,  1832.  She 
became  the  wife  of  James,  son  of  James  and  Alice 
Neden,  of  England,  who  came  to  America  soon  af- 
ter their  marriage,  settling  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
where  he  was  born  June  19,  1825.  About  the  year 
1830  the  family  removed  to  Lockport,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  lad  grew  to  manhood 
upon  his  father's  farm,  upon  which  he  resided  after 
his  marriage,  and  upon  which  his  death  took  place 
June  30,  1851.  His  union  with  the  lady  who  is 
now  the  wife  of  our  subject,  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  one  son,  James  L.,  born  March  29,  1850,  who  is 
now  in  business  at  Menominee,  Mich. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Anson  was  Ephraim  Lincoln, 
who  was  born  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  May  19, 
1786.  His  father,  Otis  Lincoln,  removed  to  Onta- 
rio County,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1805,  and  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Gorham,where  he  bought 
a  tract  of  timber  land,  built  a  log  house,  and  cleared 
a  fine  farm  which  is  now  owned  by  his  descendants. 
The  elder  Lincoln  resided  there  many  years,  thence 
removed  to  Lockport  where  he  also  bought  land, 
and  where  he  died.  Ephraim  Lincoln  was  about 
nineteen  years  old  when  his  parents  removed  to  the 
,    Empire  State  and  there  he  married,  after  which  im- 
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portant  event  in  life  he  bought  a  farm  in  the  town 
of  Canandaigua,  on  which  his  son,  Ansen  8.  Lin- 
coln, did  the  first  plowing  ever  done  in  that  town- 
ship with  an  iron  mould-board  plow.  Improving 
and  cultivating  the  farm,  he  remained  upon  it  until 
1846,  at  which  time  he  changed  his  location  to 
Lockport,  where  his  death  occurred  September  1, 
1850.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Sallie  Stiles,  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  6,  1787,  and 
died  three  days  before  her  husband.  Her  father, 
Samuel  Stiles,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  locating  at  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Canandaigua,  and  taking  a  tract  of  timber  land 
there,  from  which  he  cleared  and  developed  a  large 
farm.  Sarah  Rose,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Stiles,  was 
a  native  of  New  England,  and  having  lived  before 
the  days  of  modern  conveniences  in  the  making  of 
cloth  and  clothing,  she  spun  and  wove  the  materials 
which  were  worn  by  members  of  her  household, 
teaching  her  children  the  same  useful  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  Anson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  many  years,  and  his  estimable  wife  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination.  Their 
upright  characters  and  lives,  their  readiness  to  as- 
sist those  in  need,  and  their  intelligent  and  cultured 
minds,  give  them  high  standing  in  the  community, 
and  an  influence  that  is  felt  far  beyond  their  own 
hearthstone.  While  living  on  his  farm  in  this 
county,  Mr.  Anson  served  two  years  as  Deputy 
Sheriff. 


<|  felLLlAM  B.  TAYLOR.  The  name  with 
1  Jti  which  we  introduce  this  biographical  out- 
W^l  Hne  represents  one  of  the  most  substantial 
families  of  Grass  Lake  Township,  which  has  long 
been  known  as  included  in  its  best  elements.  He 
owns  and  occupies  a  good  homestead,  whose  well- 
cultivated  fields  yield  a  handsome  income,  and 
whose  buildings  and  appurtenances  indicate,  in  a 
marked  manner  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
the  proprietor.  Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  July  24,  1807,  and  is  thus  a  veteran  of 
nearly  eighty-three  years.  He  trod  the  soil  of 
Michigan  while   it  was  still   a  territory,  and   has 


witnessed  with  warm  interest  its  transformation 
from  a  wild  and  desolate  region  to  the  abode  of  a 
prosperous  and  civilized  people. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  offspring  of  an 
excellent  family,  being  the  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Charity  (Bull)  Taylor,  who  were  natives  respect- 
ively of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Benjamin 
Taylor  came  to  Michigan  in  1837,  and  settled  in 
Grass  Lake  Township,  where  he  followed  black- 
smithing  and  farming.  He  succeeded  in  making  a 
comfortable  living  for  his  family,  and  died  in  1859, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  wife,  Charity, 
was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  surviving 
her  husband  a  number  of  years,  died  at  the  home- 
stead in  Grass  Lake  Township,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-eight  years.  The  parental  household  in- 
cluded nine  children,  viz.:  Jonathan,  Anna,  Will- 
iam B.,  Isaac,  Ebenezer,  Susan,  Aaron,  Joshua  and 
Mahala. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  reared  on  the  farm  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  learned  blacksmithing,  but  not 
being  particularly  inclined  to  this  calling  finally 
abandoned  it.  When  leaving  his  native  place  he 
lived  in  Ontario  County  for  a  time,  and  in  1834 
came  to  Michigan  and  purchased  a  tract  of  Gov- 
ernment land,  on  sections  17  and  18,  Grass  Lake 
Township.  He  put  up  a  house  on  section  18,  and 
subsequently  another  on  section  17,  which  he  occu- 
pies at  the  present  time.  He  added  to  his  first 
purchase  and  is  now  the  owner  of  two  hundred 
acres,  whereon  he  has  effected  all  modern  improve- 
ments required  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
farming  and  the  comfort  of  himself  and  family. 

Mr.  Taylor  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  since  that  time  has  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
1832,  he  was  wedded  to  Miss  Mary  Ladu,  in  Can- 
andaigua, N.  Y.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  born  in  Liv- 
ingston County,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1817,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Sarah  (Bunker)  Ladu, 
who  were  also  natives  of  the  Empire  State.  Mr. 
Ladu  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
subsequently  drew  a  pension  from  the  Government 
until  his  death.  In  the  meantime,  in  1837,  he 
came  to  Michigan,  and  located  in  this  county,  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Noon  Farm,  near  Mich- 
igan Center.     He  took  it  as  a  tract  of  Government 
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land,  but  later  removed  to  Northern  Michigan,  lo- 
cating near  Williamstown,  with  his  wife  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  two  of  whom.  Sarah  and 
Milton  arc  deceased.  The  survivors  are:  Marcus 
II. ,  Jerusha,  Clarissa,  Milburn,  Malvina,  Herbert 
and  Imogene. 


*2§3? 
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zp^EORGE  DINSMORE  BROWN.  Of  this 
ill  c — ,  gentleman  it  may  be  truly  said  that  "though 

%JjJ  he  rests  from  his  labors,  yet  his  works  do 
follow  him."  Few  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  flack- 
son  enjoyed  a  more  extended  acquaintance  than  he, 
and  none  were  more  highly  esteemed.  His  death 
occurred  April  19,  1889,  when  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  having  been 
born  October  12,  1826.  During  his  active  lifetime 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  book  store,  which  lie 
established  in  Jackson,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  in  Michigan.  The  business 
there  was  conducted  according  to  the  most  honor- 
able methods  and  gave  its  originator  abundant 
means  with  which  to  provide  the  comforts  and 
even  the  luxuries  of  life  for  his  loved  ones,  as  well 
as  dispense  his  generosity  to  deserving  objects. 

In  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  our  subject  was 
born  to  Eben  and  Elizabeth  (Goodwin)  Brown. 
The  mother  died  when  her  son  was  only  six 
years  old,  and  after  that  sad  event  the  orphaned 
lad  made  his  home  with  an  older  sister,  who  was 
the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Gil  more  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  There  he  attended  the  public  schools,  con- 
tinuing his  studies  in  the  academy,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  course  of  instruction  became  clerk  in  a 
book  store.  He  continued  his  services  in  that 
establishment  for  a  time,  and  then  determined  to 
come  West  and  join  his  father  and  three  brothers, 
who  had  previously  settled  in  Jackson  County, 
Mich.,  and  were  located  on  a  farm  near  Parma. 

This  was  in  1850  and  the  former  employer  of 
Mr.  Brown  insisted  upon  the  latter  bringing  a  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  books  and  disposing  of  them  in 
his  newT  location.  This  he  did  to  advantage,  and 
afterward   returned  to  the  Empire  State,  where  he 


bought  a  large  stock  of  books,  and  with  this  started 
in  business  on  his  own  account  in  Jackson.  For 
several  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  Dwight 
Merrirnan,  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to 
traveling  in  the  interests  of  the  business.  His  route 
included  all  points  along  the  Michigan  Central  and 
Lake  Shore  lines  as  far  as  South  Bend,  Ind.  In 
1857  he  persuaded  a  friend,  John  B.  Carter,  to  re- 
move here  from  New  York,  and  they  formed  a 
partnership  which  lasted  for  eighteen  years,  having 
been  associated  in  business  much  of  the  time  since 
their  first  connection. 

In  the  companionship  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
was  united  in  marriage  April  8,  1858,  Mr.  Brown 
found  rest  from  the  cares  of  business.  She  was  in 
youth  Miss  Celeste  Scollard,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 
and  the  daughter  of  the  late  William  R.  and  Hannah 
(Sennett)  Scollard.  The  former  was  a  native  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  mother  of  Whitesboro, 
near  Utica,  N.  Y.  Six  children  came  to  complete 
the  family  circle  of  our  subject  and  his  wife;  two 
died  in  infancy,  while  the  remaining  four,  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  are  well  known  and 
highly  respected.  They  are :  Florence, wife  of  Charles 
E.  Foote,  of  Jackson;  Georgia.  Hattie,  and  Irving 
Gilmore,  at  home.  The  children  assist  their  mother 
in  carrying  on  the  business.  The  family  residence 
is  a  commodious  one,  beautifully  located,  and  hand- 
somely furnished.  It  stands  in  an  enclosure  of 
ample  grounds,  adorned  with  native  and  ornamen- 
tal trees,  and  is  located  at  No.  323  West  Main 
Street. 

Politically,  on  national  issues,  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
Republican.  Regarding  his  death  the  following  is 
gleaned  from  the  Weekly  Star  (Jackson):  aIt  was 
occasioned  by  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  he  suffered  much 
pain,  which  he  bore  with  patience  and  resignation, 
and  with  a  steadfast  belief  of  entering  upon  a  bliss- 
ful rest  in  the  world  beyond.  Being  impressed 
with  the  hope  of  a  glorious  future,  he  felt  a  deep 
anxiety  lest  his  friends  might  not  accept  the  divine 
promises;  especially  did  he  manifest  deep  concern 
for  the  young  and  earnestly  urged  them  to  resist 
temptation.  For  many  years  he  had  been  an  at- 
tendant at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  and  had  he 
lived  would  have  received  the  rites  of  confirmation 
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on  the  next  visit  of  the  Bishop,  May  21.     On  the 
occasion  of  his  [funeral  theJRev.'R.  B.  Balcom  of 
St.  Panl'sijChurch,  read  the  beautiful  service  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and^thc^Rev.  D.  M.  Fisk  of  the 
Congregational    Church    delivered    a    prayer    that 
breathed  words  of  tenderness  for  the  dead  man  and 
warmly  eulogized  him  for  his  generous  benefactions 
to  the  Sunday^Schools  of  this  city,  to  which   he 
had  "given   many   bookstand  in  other  ways  aided 
them.     Few  men  numbered  more  friends  than  did 
Mr.  Brown  and   few   merited  "fuller  [confidence  or 
more   sincere    friendship.     His    temperament    was 
even,  his  disposition  sunny,  his  character  true  and 
honorable,  and  his  friendships  faithful.     Even   ill- 
ness which  had  dated  from  September,  1887,  could 
not  extinguish  the  humor  that  bubbled   within  his 
heart,  for  on  the  morning   preceding  his  death  he 
indulged  in  jokes  with  his  children.     Although  his 
friends  were  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  inevita- 
ble, his  death   seemed   sudden,  as  but  a  short  time 
before  he  had  been  out  riding  and  felt  that  he  would 
live   at  least  until  the  arrival   of  warm    weather. 
His  widow  and  children  have   the  sympathy  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  the  bereavement  which  to 
them  is  irreparable   and   which   is  felt  throughout 
the  entire  com ra unity." 

A  lithographic  portrait  of  Mr.  Brown  is  presented 
in  connection  with  this  biographical  sketch. 


<\i?ACOB  WESH  is  the  owner  and  occupant 
of  a  well-improved  farm  on  section  27,  Co- 
lumbia Township.  The  one  hundred  and 
(fl|j//  twenty  broad  and  fertile  acres  which  com- 
prise it  were  purchased  by  him  in  1857,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  successfully  pursuing  his 
occupation  of  general  farming  thereon.  He  came 
here  from  Manchester,  Washtenaw  County,  where 
he  had  lived  some  four  years  after  the  arrival  of 
himself,  father  and  one  brother  from  Germany. 
His  father,  George  Wesh,  was  the  only  son  of 
wealthy  parents,  and  of  an  old  and  well-known 
family  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany.  He  was 
well  reared  and  well  educated,  marrying  Miss  Wil- 


helmine  Stokhart,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  of  his  own  standing  in  society. 

After  his  marriage  George  Wesh  took  possession 
of  his  father's  large  flouring-mills  and  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  running  them.  A  fine  fortune  had 
been  left  him  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  but  he 
unfortunately  lost  it  dealing  in  fast  horses  and  in 
other  speculations,  and  he  determined  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  His  wife  had  died  some  seven 
years  before  he  decided  to  leave  his  native  land, 
leaving  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  She  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  life.  She  was  not  only  a  very 
intelligent  woman,  but  possessed  great  goodness  of 
heart,  being  a  kind  and  loving  mother  and  a  noble 
helpmate  to  her  unfortunate  husband. 

Accompanied  by  two  of  his  sons,  Jacob  and 
Henry,  George  Wesh  crossed  the  Atlantic  early  in 
the  ;50s,  at  once  locating  at  Manchester,  Mich. 
Four  years  later,  as  before  noted,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  purchased  the  farm  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies and  his  father  lived  here  with  him  until  the 
fall  of  1883,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four  years.  He  had  been  a  stout,  active 
man  with  good  business  qualities,  but  unfortunate. 
Jacob  Wesh,  who  was  born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany,  March  25,  1839,  was  well  educated  in 
his  native  tongue  and  the  recipient  of  excellent 
social  advantages  during  his  boyhood.  After  he 
became  a  resident  of  this  county  he  devoted  him- 
self to  thoroughly  mastering  the  details  of  agri- 
cultural work,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  intelligent,  reliable  German 
citizen  and  farmer.  His  home  is  one  of  comfort 
and  good  cheer,  presided  over  by  a  lady  of  great 
intelligence  and  of  housewifely  ability,  and  the 
children  who  have  corne  to  gladden  the  home  re- 
ceive the  best  advantages  in  the  way  of  education 
and  home  training,  that  the  love  and  means  of 
their  parents  can  compass. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  near  Adrian,  Mich., 
Mr.  Wesh  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Muck,  who  was  born  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May 
3,  1846.  Her  parents,  Phillip  and  Elizabeth  (Felt- 
ner)  Muck,  were  born  in  Alsace,  then  a  depart- 
ment of  France,  but  now  a  part  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  after  their  marriage  found  a  home  in 
America.     They  located  in  New  York,  where  Mrs. 
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Muck  died,  in  middle  age.  Her  husband  afterward 
came  to  Michigan  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
on  a  farm,  two  miles  from  Adrian,  breathing  his 
last  when  past  his  three-score  years  and  ten.  Their 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  Wesh  is  one  of  quite  a  large 
family.  She  was  quite  young  when  her  father 
came  to  this  State,  and  she  received  an  excellent 
education  in  the  English  and  German  schools  of 
Adrian.  She  is  the  mother  of  eight  children,  as 
follows:  Herman,  at  home;  Edward  P.,  who  mar- 
ried Gertrude  Turk,  and  lives  at  Jackson;  and 
Laura,  Ella,  Frank,  Ada,  Henry  and  Gale,  who  are 
yet  at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesh  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  In  politics  Mr.  Wesh  is  a 
sound  Democrat.  Mr.  Wesh  enlisted,  August  10, 
1862,  in  the  Seventeenth  Michigan  Infantry,  Com- 
pany E,  and  served  until  June  1865,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  was 
held  prisoner  at  Belle  Island  and  Andersonville  for 
fifteen  months.  Being  released,  he  came  home  on 
sixty  days  furlough,  when  he  returned,  and  soon 
after  received  his  discharge. 


IRAM  CREGO.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
)ll  homes  in  Columbia  Township,  is  that  owned 
and  occupied  by  Hiram  Crego,  who,  posess- 
ing  all  the  traits  of  character  which  have 
made  his  family  so  successful  and  highly  respected, 
has  accumulated  a  desirable  amount  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  is  enabled  to  spend  his  yea^s 
without  undue  anxiety  regarding  the  support  of 
himself  and  family.  His  dwelling  is  a  beautiful 
brick  structure,  substantially  built  and  of  modern 
design,  surrounded  by  comfortable  farm  buildings, 
the  whole  standing  upon  a  thoroughly  cultivated 
tract  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  section  11. 
The  homestead  was  taken  by  his  father  in  1835, 
he  being  succeeded  in  its  ownership  by  his  son,  R. 
J.  and  he  in  turn  by  his  brother  Hiram,  who  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  place  in  June  1878. 

Before  outlining  the  life  of  him  whose  name 
introduces  this  biographical  notice,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  devote  some  space  to  the  history  of  the 
parents.     His  father,  Richard  Crego,  was  born  in 


Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  John  Crego, 
of  the  same  State,  who  was  probably  of  American 
parentage  and  of  Irish  descent.  John  Crego  was 
a  farmer  and  he  and  his  wife  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  Erie  County.  Their  son  Richard,  who  was  one  of 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  five  of 
whom  became  residents  of  Michigan  and  two  are 
yet  living,  grew  to  maturity  in  his  native  county, 
adopting  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  On  June  16, 
1813,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Martha 
Gallup,  who  was  born  in  Otsego  County,  her  par- 
ents being  natives  of  Massachusetts.  They  began 
their  wedded  life  in  Erie  County,  where  eight  sons 
and  a  daughter  were  born  to  them.  Mr.  Crego  be- 
came a  sjldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  fighting  against 
the  British  at  Queenstown  and  other  places  and  es- 
caping unhurt. 

In  the  winter  of  1831  Richard  Crego,  with  two 
sons, — Faron  S.  and  R.  J. — set  out  with  ox  teams 
and  sleds  from  his  Eastern  home,  coming  all  the 
way  to  Jackson  County,  Mich,  overland,  traveling 
through  Canada  and  arriving  here  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter.  The  following  spring  he  se- 
cured the  quarter  section  of  Government  land  which 
is  now  the  home  of  our  subject,  and  upon  it,  he 
and  his  sons  built  a  log  cabin  to  shelter  the  family 
upon  their  arrival.  In  June,  1835,  the  father  re- 
turned alone  to  the  Empire  State,  and  the  next 
month  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  the  seven 
children  who  were  with  her,  made  a  second  journey 
to  Michigan,  on  this  occasion  taking  boat  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and  thence  overland,  bringing 
teams  with  them.  During  his  absence  the  two 
boys  whom  he  had  left  at  the  new  home,  had  been 
carrying  on  the  work  of  improvment  as  best  the}' 
could,  and  as  time  passed  on  the  different  members 
of  the  family  assisted  in  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  property,  to  which  an  additional 
eighty  acres  on  section  10,  was  soon  added,  and  a 
still  later  purchase  made  of  twro  hundred  and  forty 
acres  in  Liberty  Township.  It  was  not  long  ere 
the  family  had  a  good  home  and  were  in  possession 
of  many  of  the  comforts  which  were  denied  them 
on  their  arrival. 

The  father  retained  possession  of  the  homestead 
during  his  life,  the  other  land  finally  coining  into 
possession  of  his  older  sons.     The   mother  died  in 
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September,  1857,  when  more  than  sixty-two  years 
old,  having  been  born  January  24,  1795.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  several  years  be- 
fore her  departure  from  New  York  State.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Crego  took  place  in  June,  1865,  and 
he  would  have  been  seventy-eight  years  old  had  he 
lived  until  the  next  Christmas.  He  possessed  a 
public  spirited  and  generous  nature,  social  qualities, 
a-nd  an  upright  character,  so  that  he  became  well- 
known  and  much  liked  by  those  whom  he  met.  In 
his  early  life  he  was  a  Whig,  becoming  a  Republi- 
can on  the  formation  of  the  latter  party.  Of  the 
children  who  had  been  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crego, 
one  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-  two  years,  unmarried; 
the  others  took  to  themselves  companions  in  life, 
and  f cur  are  yet  living.  These  are:  William  S. 
now  one  of  the  successful  and  well-to-do  fanners 
in  Liberty  Township;  he  has  been  twice  married, 
both  wives  having  been  removed  him  by  death. 
Henry,  a  farmer  of  Liberty  Township,  and  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  the  county,  married  Lydia  Russell, 
who  is  now  deceased.  Our  subject  is  the  next  in 
years.  C.  M.  married  Jane  Connor  of  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  was  removed  from  him  by 
death  and  he  subsequently  married  Miss  Julia 
Wyman;  their  home  is  on  section  14,  Columbia 
Township. 

Hiram  Crego,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  wras 
born  in  Clarence  Township,  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
February  24,  1829.  He  was  but  a  few  years  old 
when  the  family  made  their  settlement  in  this 
county,  where  he  was  well  reared,  assisting  in  the  la- 
bors incidental  to  the  improvement  of  the  home  acres 
as  his  strength  would  permit  until  he  began  life 
for  himself.  He  was  married  in  his  home  township 
to  Miss  Ann  M.  Russell,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
October  29,  1833,  to  John  and  Esther  E.  (Cole- 
man) Russell,  natives  of  Massachusetts.  While 
yet  young  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  had  become 
residents  of  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  where  they 
were  married,  beginning  their  wedded  life  on  a 
farm  in  Somerset  Township.  After  the  birth  of 
their  children — Lydia  E.,  Aaron  C,  and  Ann  M., 
they  set  out  for  Michigan,  coming  overland  with  ox 
teams  and  wagons,  making  their  arrival  in  1835. 
The  father  secured  from  the  Government  land  on 
section  32,  of  the  present  township  of  Columbia,  this 


being  their  home  until  it  was  purchased  by  our  sub- 
ject, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  afterwards  living  with 
their  friends  and  children.  Mr.  Russell  died  at 
the  home  of  Henry  Crego,  in  Liberty  Township 
September  21,  1876,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  He  was  a  life  long  Democrat,  was  well- 
known  throughout  the  township  and  regarded  as  a 
worthy  frontiersman;  he  was  a  soldier  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Mrs.  Russell  died  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Crego,  July  9,  1887,  at 
the  age  of  eighty- four  years,  one  month  and  one 
day. 

Mrs.  Crego  was  reared  to  habits  of  industry  and 
usefulness  and  with  a  proper  conception  of  the 
principles  which  govern  an  upright  life.  Since 
her  marriage  she  has  been  a  true  helpmate  to  her 
good  husband,  and  a  devoted  mother  to  the  child- 
ren whom  she  has  borne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crego 
have  been  bereaved  of  two  daugnters — Ida  A.  and 
Adelta  A.,  who  died  young.  Their  living  children 
are;  Homer  II.,  who  occupies  his  father's  farm  on 
section  32,  Columbia  Township,  having  married 
Miss  Nellie  J.  Cary;  Hattie  B.  and  Wiliis  J.,  who 
are  yet  at  home. 

Mr.  Crego  is  a  thorough -going  Republican;  he 
wTas  one  of  the  little  party  which  congregated  under 
an  old  oak  tree  in  Jackson  to  organize  that  party 
in  this  county.  His  many  excellent  traits  of  char- 
acter are  duly  appreciated  by  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  and  his  reputation  is  an  enviable 
one. 

-^^- - 


OSEPH  HANAW.  Among  those  who,  com- 
mencing at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  life, 
have  climbed  up  to  a  position  of  ease  and 
(§||j/j  affluence,  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hanaw,  one 
of  the  capitalists  of  Jackson  and  a  man  who  has 
long  been  prominently  identified  with  its  leading 
interests.  A  native  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  he  was 
born  June  7,  1827,  at  Saarlories,  near  the  French 
line,  and  is  the  son  of  ("erf  Hanaw,  a  native  of 
France,  who  dealt  largely  in  live  stock.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Brinnet  Weil,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Weil, 
a  minister  of  the  Hebrew   Church,  who  spent  his 
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last  years  in  Germany.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  Henry  Hanaw,  a  physician  of  good  repute  and 
a  resident  of  France. 

When  a  boy  of  eight  years,  Joseph  Hanaw  was 
placed  in  a  school  and  pursued  his  studies  until 
thirteen  years  old.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to 
a  merchant  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
secured  a  position  as  clerk,  and  was  thus  occupied 
with  the  same  firm  two  years.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  decided  to  seek  his  fortunes  on  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  He  embarked  at  the  port  of 
Havre,  France,  on  a  sailing-vessel,  and  after  a  voy- 
age of  forty-six  days  landed  in  New  York  City. 
In  the  meantime  small-pox  broke  out  upon  the 
vessel  and  carried  off  nineteen  victims,  who  were 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave. 

From  the  great  metropolis  young  Hanaw  turned 
his  steps  Westward,  coming  directly  to  Jackson, 
this  State,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847.  Of  this  city  he  has  since  been  a  resi- 
dent, practically  growing  with  its  growth  and 
keeping  pace  with  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hanaw  landed  in  this  country  with  little  or 
no  means,  but  with  a  disposition  to  employ  himself 
at  whatever  honest  labor  he  could  find  to  do.  For 
the  first  year  he  occupied  himself  as  a  peddler,  go- 
ing with  a  pack  on  his  back  from  village  to  village 
on  foot.  Later,  he  purchased  a  horse  and  wagon, 
and  thus  operated  for  five  years.  In  the  meantime, 
with  genuine  German  thrift  and  prudence,  he  had 
accumulated  a  little  capital,  and  now  established 
himself  as  a  merchant  at  Jackson,  with  a  stock  of 
dry-goods,  clothing,  hats,  caps  and  general  mer- 
chandise. By  fair  dealing  and  courteous  treat- 
ment of  his  customers  he  built  up  a  lucrative 
trade,  which  he  conducted  successfully  until  1866. 
Then,  selling  out,  he  retired  upon  a  competence, 
and  has  since  occupied  himself  as  a  money  loaner 
and  dealer  in  real  estate.  He  has  become  the  owner 
of  valuable  property  and  is  ranked  among  the 
representative  citizens  of  a  town  which  has  been 
almost  phenomenal  in  its  growth,  and  which  has 
been  built  up  by  just  such  men  as  himself. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  in  1855,  contracted 
matrimonial  and  domestic  ties,  being  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Isaac,  who  was  born  in  German}',  and 
who  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was  a   resident  of 


Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  The  year  previous  to  this 
Mr.  Hanaw  had  put  up  a  small  house  on  the  corner 
of  Francis  and  Franklin  Streets,  intending  it  for  a 
tenement.  The  following  year,  however,  he  moved 
into  it  with  his  newly-wedded  wife,  and  by  subse- 
quent additions  and  remodeling  transformed  it 
into  a  very  comfortable  residence,  in  which  he  still 
lives. 

There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanaw 
twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  five  of 
whom  are  married  and  residents  of  the  South. 
Henry  is  a  prominent  attorney  and  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Pillens,  Torey  &  Hanaw,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Ida  is  the  wife  of  ^dolph  Brown,  a  banker, 
of  Livingstone,  Ala. ;  Carrie  married  Samuel  Eich- 
old,  President  of  the  Mobile  Drug  Company,  in 
Alabama;  Flora  is  the  wife  of  Abe  E.  Smith,  of 
the  wholesale  tobacco  firm  of  Smith  Bros.,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.;  Amelie  is  the  widow  of  Samuel  Ekstein, 
late  of  Lansing,  this  State;  Mr.  Ekstein  was  a  trav- 
eling salesman  in  the  employ  of  Krolick  &  Co.,  of 
Detroit.  Betty  and  Minnie  S.  are  at  home  with 
their  parents;  Frederick,  now  deceased,  was  a  trav- 
eling salesman  in  the  South;  Julius  L.  is  the  assist- 
ant of  his  father  in  the  office  and  superintends  the 
operations  of  the  farm  two  and  one-half  miles 
north  of  Jackson ;  Louis  B.  is  a  merchant  in  Mer- 
idian, Miss.;  Albert  follows  the  profession  of  an 
architectural  draftsman  in  Jackson;  Milton  is  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  school. 

In  addition  to  his  mone}Ted  and  real-estate  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Hanaw  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
held  the  office  of  Notary  Public.  He  buys  and 
sells  foreign  exchange,  and  is,  in  partnership  with 
his  son,  Julius,  the  agent  of  the  principal  steam- 
ship lines.  He  is  largely  interested  in  farm  lands, 
in  which  he  has  been  dealing  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Some  years  since  he  invested  a  portion  of 
his  capital  in  a  tract  of  land  two  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Jackson,  where  he  now  has  one  of 
the  finest  st>ck  farms  in  the  county.  In  the  city 
he  owns  a  block  of  buildings  on  Cortland  Street, 
two  blocks  on  Main  Street,  and  is  likewise  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hanaw  Block  on  the  same  street, 
and  on  the  second   floor  of  which  he  has  his  office. 

As  a  fine  representative  of  the  self-made  man, 
Mr.  Hanaw  stands   prominently  among  the  leading 
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citizens  of  this  county.  The  habits  of  industry 
and  economy  which  were  forced  upon  him  in  the 
beginning  have  done  him  good  service  all  through 
his  career.  He  is  naturally  self-reliant  and  enter- 
prising, and  even  had  he  been  wealthy  at  the  start 
would  still  have  pressed  onward,  bent  upon  new 
achievements.  Financially,  he  is  independent,  and 
socially,  stands  second  to  none  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.     Politically,  he  is  a  stanch  Democrat. 


ALTER  FISH,  who  was  born  in  Herkimer 
'A\a/#/  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Fish,  acquired  a  good  education  in  the 
common  branches  of  study,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  and  shoemaker.  He  carried  on  his  trade 
in  Sugar  Grove,  Warren  County,  Pa.,  until  1837, 
when  he  came  to  Michigan,  and  located  in  Jackson, 
which  was  then  but  a  hamlet.  He  opened  a  shop, 
and  carried  on  the  shoe  business  a  number  of  years, 
subsequently  becoming  a  contractor  at  the  State 
Prison  during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  and 
continuing  to  reside  here  until  his  death,  June  13, 
1874.  He  wac  a  great  reader  and  a  deep  thinker; 
in  his  religious  belief  he  was  a  follower  of  Sweden- 
borg.  Upright  and  honorable  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow-men,  kind  and  considerate  in  his  domes- 
tic relations,  and  possessing  pleasant  manners,  Mr. 
Fish  made  many  friends,  and  gained  the  respect  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  lady  who  on  June  27,  1837,  became  the  wife 
of  the  gentleman  above-named,  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Agnes  H.  Brown.  She  was  born  in  Sugar 
Grove  Village,  Warren  County,  Pa.,  July  25,  1817, 
and  is  one  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters  born  to 
her  parents.  In  her  native  village  she  received  a 
careful  home  training,  and  a  fundamental  educa- 
tion, which  was  supplemented  by  attendance  at  a 
select  school  in  Mercer  County.  She  resided  with 
her  parents  until  her  marriage,  soon  after  which 
her  husband  came  to  Michigan. 

In  1839  Mrs.  Fish  joined  her  husband  here, travel- 
ing in  a  carriage  to  Dunkirk,  thence  on  the  lake  to 
Detroit,  and  by  rail  to  a  point  five  miles  west  of 
that  city,  which  was  as  far  as  the  railroad  was  then 


completed.  The  journey  from  that  point  was  per- 
formed by  stage  to  the  little  village  in  which  her 
husband  had  instituted  his  business,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  game  of  various  kinds  was  abun- 
dant. Mrs.  Fish  has  lived  to  see  Jackson  change 
from  a  mere  hamlet,  to  a  beautiful  and  prosperous 
city  containing  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. She  bore  her  husband  three  children,  of 
whom  but  one  now  survives:  this  is  Ellen  P.,  a 
teacher  in  Muskegon,  Mich.  The  deceased  are: 
Elizabeth  N.,who  died  when  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  Mary  K.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 
Mrs.  Fish  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  although  her 
father,  the  Hon.  David  Brown,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
whence  with  three  brothers  and  a  sister,  he  emi- 
grated to  America.  His  brother  William  located 
in  New  Orleans,  while  John,  James,  and  Catherine 
lived  in  Pennsylvania;  all  are  now  deceased.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Fish  located  in  Venango  County, 
Pa.,  after  a  time  removing  to  Warren  County,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  where  he 
built  the  first  frame  house  erected  within  its  bounds, 
the  lumber  for  it  being  sawed  with  a  whip  saw. 
Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  that  he  was  kept  in  office  the  most 
of  the  time,  and  served  them  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Mayor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  body. 
He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  he  was  always  a  firm  believer. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Jeanette  Broad - 
foot,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  came  to  America 
with  her  parents.  Mr.  Brown  died  about  the  year 
1825,  his  wife  surviving  until  1840,  when  she  too 
breathed  her  last. 


^|pp>REDERIC  FRUSHARD,  a  general  commis- 
ihH(gj  sion  merchant  of  Jackson,  dealing  in  corn 
/As  oats,  straw,  hay,  eggs,  and  other  country 
produce,  has  already  built  up  a  good  trade,  although 
he  has  not  been  established  in  business  here  a  year, 
and  he  has  a  fair  outlook  for  the  future.  He  is  a 
native  of  England,  his  birth  taking  place  in  New- 
castle, July  14,  1847.  He  is,  however,  partly  of 
French  origin,  his  father,  Philip  Frushard,  having 
been  born  in  France.     In  early  life  ho  was  a  sailor, 
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but  he  finally  abandoned  a  seafaring  life,  and  lo- 
cated in  Newcastle,  England,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  machinist.  He  plied  that  calling  there, 
and  there  met  and  married  Jane  Scott,  a  native  of 
that  town,  who  was  a  descendant  of  English  ances- 
try. In  1852  he  sailed  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren to  this  country,  and  after  landing  on  these 
shores,  he  made  his  way  to  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and 
was  there  employed  until  1858.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  Michigan,  and  locating  with  his  family  in 
Marshall,  was  there  engaged  as  a  mechanic  in  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  shops  for  a  few  years. 
One  fatal  day  he  left  his  home  and  started  with  a 
boat  for  Grand  Haven,  and  met  his  death  by  acci- 
dent while  on  the  way.  He  was  an  honest,  intelli- 
gent, industrious  man,  of  good  habits,  and  he  was 
considered  by  his  employers  a  capable  machinist. 
His  wife  departed  this  life  in  Marshall,  in  1859. 
They  reared  two  children  to  maturity,  our  subject, 
and  Philip,  the  latter  also  a  resident  of  Jackson. 

Frederic  Frushard  was  but  five  years  old  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  America,  yet  he  has 
quite  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  voyage  of  thirty 
days  in  a  sailing-vessel.  He  attended  school  in 
Patterson,  N.  J.,  during  the  residence  of  the  family 
in  that  city,  and  his  education  was  subsequently 
finished  in  the  Marshall  schools  in  this  State.  Af- 
ter his  father's  untimely  death,  he  was  bound  out 
to  a  farmer  in  Calhoun,  and  lived  with  him  until 
he  was  eighteen.  After  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  month  by  various  farmers  until  he  became  fire- 
man on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  in  1872. 
He  acted  in  that  capacity  three  and  a  half  years, 
or  until  his  promotion  to  be  an  engineer.  He 
remained  in  the  employ  of  that  company  as  engi- 
neer, with  the  exception  of  one  year,  until  July, 
1889.  Tiring  of  the  hard  life  of  an  engineer,  he 
then  lesigned  his  situation  in  order  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  general  commission  business  as  at  pre- 
sent. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1872,  Mr,  Frushard 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Matilda  Meadim- 
ber,  a  native  of  Canada,  of  English  parentage.  She 
has  been  to  him  a  good  wife,  and  is  devoted  to  her 
family.  Two  sons  have  blessed  their  union,  Ed- 
ward and  William  Howard. 

Though  of  foreign  birth,  our  subject,  reared  and 


educated  in  this  country,  is  a  worthy  and  patriotic 
citizen.  He  is  respected  and  well-liked  by  all  who 
have  dealings  with  him,  and  his  character  for  hon- 
esty, straightforwardness,  and  fairness,  is  high. 
Though  he  has  abandoned  his  calling  as  an  engi- 
neer, he  has  not  severed  his  connection  with  his 
former  associates  and  friends,  but  is  still  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  Division  No.  2,  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers;  and  he  also  be- 
longs to  Twilight  Lodge,  No.  5,  A.  O.  U.  W.  Po- 
litically, he  is  a  stanch  Republican. 

ORACE  FIELD,  a  prominent  capitalist  of 
|)  Jackson,  standing  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
leading  men  of  wealth  and  enterprise  who 
have  had  the  making  of  this  metropolis,  has 
>een  dealing  extensively  in  real  estate  for  some 
years,  and  has  thus  promoted  the  growth  of  city 
and  county.  He  is  a  descendant  of  a  good  old 
Massachusetts  family,  his  father,  Thomas  Field  hav- 
ing been  born  in  that  State  and  there  reared.  He 
went  to  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  in  an  early  day  of 
its  settlement,  and  locating  among  the  pioneers  of 
Le  Roy,  cairied  on  his  trade  there  several  years. 
In  1833  he  broke  up  his  home  in  that  county  and 
once  more  became  a  pioneer,  selecting  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan  as  a  suitable  location.  He  came 
with  his  family  by  team  to  Buffalo,  where  he  em- 
barked on  the  steamer  i4  William  Penn"  for  Detroit, 
and  at  the  latter  city  he  hired  a  team  to  take  his 
family  to  the  wilds  of  Jackson  County.  There  were 
no  roads  at  all,  and  the  journey  over  an  Indian 
trail  was  a  slow  one.  They  found  Jackson  to  be  a 
city  only  in  name,  with  but  few  log  houses  and 
two  or  three  frame  buildings.  The  Government 
owned  the  surrounding  country,  and  Mr.  Field  en- 
tered a  tract  of  land  in  Summit  Township,  two 
miles  from  Jackson,  paying  $1.25  per  acre  for  it. 
His  first  work  was  to  erect  a  log  house,  and  then  he 
set  about  the  pioneer  task  of  clearing  a  farm  from 
the  forest.  There  were  no  railways  here  for  some 
years  after  his  arrival,  and  Ann  Arbor  was  the 
nearest  milling  point,  Detroit  being  the  nearest 
depot  for  supplies.     The  early  settlers  were  much 
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troubled  by  the  wild  animals  of  the  primeval  for- 
ests, deer,  bears  and  wolves  roaming  near  the  settle- 
ments, and  occasionally  approaching  the  habitations 
of  the  pioneers,  and  the  wolves  would  sometimes 
follow  the  people.  Mr.  Field  while  developing  his 
farm  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  carpentering 
for  some  years,  finding  plenty  of  work  in  that  line 
to  do  for  his  neighbors,  and  he  also  erected  a  sub- 
stantial set  of  frame  buildings  on  his  own  farm. 
He  did  his  share  in  advancing  the  growth  of  the 
county,  and  lived  to  see  valuable  farms,  busy  vil- 
lages, thrifty  towns,  and  populous  cities  where  he 
had  found  a  howling  wilderness  and  dismal  swamps, 
and  uninhabited  prairies.  In  his  death  in  1872,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  his  community 
lost  a  venerated  and  honored  citizen,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  held  in  remembrance  as  that  of  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  county.  The  maiden  name 
of  the  mother  of  our  subject  was  Charity  McCain, 
and  she  was  born  in  New  York  State,  a  daughter  of 
Abel  and  Mercy  McCain.  She  lived  a  long  and 
useful  life  of  seventy-nine  years,  dying  in  the  home 
of  our  subject  in  1877.  She  was  the  mother  of 
thirteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  were  reared  to 
maturity. 

The  life  record  of  Horace  Field  was  opened 
April  1,  1829,  in  the  town  of  LeRoy,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.  When  he  was  in  his  fourth  year  his 
parents  brought  him  from  the  home  of  his  birth  to 
the  new  dwelling  place  that  they  established  in  the 
wilds  of  this  county.  He  still  remembers  the  in- 
cidents of  the  pioneer  life  in  which  he  was  reared, 
and  can  recollect  the  rude  log  schoolhouse,  v  ith 
its  primitive  home-made  furniture,  in  which  he 
gleaned  his  education.  Like  all  farmer  boys,  he 
was  early  initiated  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and 
after  his  marriage  his  father's  homestead  was  man- 
aged by  him  very  successfully  for  some  time.  He 
finally  abandoned  agriculture  pursuits,  and  coming 
to  Jackson,  has  resided  here  ever  since,  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business,  a 
large  amount  of  realty  passing  through  his  hands 
every  year.  Gifted  with  practical  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, possessing  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind,  his 
judgment  in  regard  to  business  matters  is  keen  and 
far-seeing,  and  he  has  become  wealthy  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  business,  and  at  the  same  time  has  en- 


couraged the  development  of  the  city  in  various 
directions.  When  Mr.  Field  first  came  to  Jackson 
he  bought  a  lot  on  South  Milwaukee  Street,  and  re- 
sided in  the  house  thereon  two  years,  and  then  dis- 
posed of  it  at  a  good  advance.  Since  then  he  has 
erected  five  other  dwellings,  four  of  which  he  still 
owns,  including  his  present  commodious  residence 
on  the  corner  of  Blackstone  and  Washington  Streets, 
and  at  the  present  time  he  is  putting  up  a  substan- 
tial, conveniently  arranged  business  building  on 
West  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Field  has  been  twice  married.  He  was  first 
wedded  in  1850  to  Miss  Martha  L.  Barnes,  a  native 
of  New  York  State.  To  them  were  born  two  chil- 
dren, Nina  M.  and  Willie  A.,  both  of  whom  are 
dead.  After  a  pleasant  married  life  of  twentj^-five 
years  Mrs.  Field  departed  this  life  in  March,  1875. 
Mr.  Field's  marriage  to  his  present  wife  was  sol- 
emnized in  August,  1877,  and  she  has  devoted  her- 
self to  making  his  home  cozy  and  attractive,  and  is 
to  him  all  that  a  true  wife  can  be.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Louise  L.  Chamberlain.  She  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Rose,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Philetus  and  Julia  L.  (Barnes)  Cham- 
berlin,  natives  respectively,  of  Monroe  and  Cayuga 
Counties,  N.  Y. 


ms 


,ip^  TEPIIEN  II.  AVERY,  Clerk  of  the  Michi- 

^^£     gan   State   Prison  and  private  secretary  to 

|i\/lj)   the    Warden,  became    connected  with  this 

institution  in  May,  1889.     Mr.  Avery  has 

charge  of  the  prison  records  from  which  we  glean 

the  following  figures  in  regard  to  number  of  those 

held   in   durance   vile.     There   were:    January  31, 

1886,  783  convicts;  January  31,  1887,  809;  January 

31,  1888,  772;  January  31,  1889,  744;  January  19, 

1890,  721. 

In  January,  1886,  Warden  Hatch  introduced  his 
method  of  reforming  instead  of  punishing  crimin- 
als, teaching  them  they  must  obey  or  be  punished 
and  the  number  has  decreased  since  that  time.  He 
finds  an  efficient  assistant  in  his  plans  and  purposes 
in  Mr.  Avery.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
every    individual  is  not  adapted   to  every  calling, 
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some  being  successful  in  one  channel  and  others 
in  another.  Mr.  Avery  seems  to  have  found  his 
proper  place,  which  hejis]filling  in  ajpraiseworthy 
manner. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Oldtown, 
Me.,  May  17,  18  44,  and  came  to  Michigan  when  a 
boy  of  thirteen  years.  •  lie  completed  a  practical 
education  at  Port  Huron,  where  lie  spent  his  early 
youth  and  developed  into  manhood.  He  assumed 
domestic  ties  February  17,  18G8,  being  wedded  to 
Miss  Emma[E.  Potter.  The  household  of  Mr.  Avery 
now  includes  rive  interesting: '^children — Howard. 
Nettie,  Grace,  George  and  .Marian/]  lie  assisted  in 
defense  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  serving 
three  years  an  d^  two  months  and  escaping  without 
injury,  other  than  the  usual  hardships  and  priva 
tions  of  life  in  the  army.     He  is  a  Knight  Templar. 


jip^TlANCIS  DACK.  On  the  opposite  page  is 
i|hw  presented  a  lithographic  portrait  of  this 
lib  gentleman,  who  is  engaged  in  general  farm- 

ing on  section  9,  Tompkins  Township.  He  has  a 
fine  estate  comprising  three  hundred  and  seventy 
acres,  upon  which  he  has  built  four  large  barns, 
corn  cribs,  granaries,  besides  a  commodious  and 
comfortable  frame  residence, with  pleasant  surround- 
ings and  of  tasteful  design,  wherein  his  family  is 
cozily  domiciled.  All  necessary  and  convenient 
outbuildings  may  be  found  on  the  farm,  which  is 
enclosed,  having  about  three  hundred  acres  under 
cultivation.  Mr.  Dack  keeps  good  grades  of  horses 
and  cattle;  he  lias  one  fine  horse,  uTompkins  Char- 
lie," a  black  Morgan,  that  has  made  quite  a  record 
for  speed,  and  at  the  same  time  lias  proved  a  prof- 
itable investment  for  the  owner. 

The  father  of  him  of  whom  we  write  »vas  James 
Dack,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  England,  where  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Ward,  of  the  same 
place.  Eive  children  had  been  born  to  this  worthy 
couple,  when,  about  1837,  the  father  sold  most  of 
their  possessions  in  order  to  secure  money  with 
which  to  pay  his  passage  to  the  United  States.  He 
located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  working  in  a  brewery 
about  two  years,  during  which  time  lie    saved  suf- 


ficient means  to  enable  him  to  send  for  his  family. 
They  lived  in  Rochester  about  one  year,  and  then 
removed  to  a  farm,  where  they  worked  by  the  day, 
and  where  the  mother  died  about  1854.  The  father 
subsequently  married  again,  having  one  child  by  his 
second  marriage.  He  died  in  January,  1877,  upon 
the  farm  in  New  York.  The  children  born  to  the 
mother  of  our  subject  were:  Anna;  James,  who  died 
in  New  York;  John,  who  died  in  England;  Fran- 
cis; William,  who  died  in  Michigan;  John,  who 
died  during  the  late  War;  James,  now  living  in 
Pleasantville;  Mary  and  Gilbert,  both  deceased. 

When  sixteen  years  old  Francis  Dack  gave  his 
father  §50  for  his  liberty,  and  began  working  for 
himself.  The  first  season  he  worked  seven  months 
at  $6  per  month,  and  the  next  year  received  $70 
for  eight  months'  work  on  a  farm.  In  this  way  he 
made  and  saved  enough  to  come  to  Michigan  in 
1800,  and'  buy  sixty  acres  of  land  on  section  8, 
Tompkins  Township,  this  county.  Returning  to 
New  York  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  coming 
again  to  this  county,  bought  eighty-six  and  two- 
thirds  acres  on  section  9, of  the  same  township, where 
he  now  lives.  He  was  subsequently  able  to  purchase 
forty  three  and  a  half,  and  later  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  making  up  his  present  landed  estate, 
and  by  close  application  and  wise  economy  he  has 
been  able  to  thoroughly  improve  the  same. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride,  in  this  county,  our 
subject  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ann, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Gardner)  Hop- 
craft.  Th«e  estimable  bride  was  born  in  Oxford- 
shire, England,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
with  her  parents  about  1856.  They  located  in  New 
York,  and  a  year  later  removed  to  this  county, 
where  the  father  died  July  19,  1870,  the  mother 
surviving  until  October  6,  1889.  Their  family 
comprised  four  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Dack  is  the 
second.  She  is  the  mother  of  seven  children,  named 
respectively:  Carrie,  Mary,  William,  Elizabeth, 
Adeline,  Evaline  and  Francis — all  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Dack  is  a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  Indus- 
try. He  is  serving  as  school  director,  and  evinces 
an  intelligent  and  earnest  interest  in  educational 
affairs.  He  has  filled  the  office  of  Road  Commis- 
sioner,    The  fine  property  which  he  owns,  and  the 
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comforts  which  surround  his  family,  are  a  credit- 
able showing  for  one  who  began  life  in  early  youth 
penniless  and  without  influence,  and  indicate  the 
sturdy  nature  of  the  man  to  whose  determination 
and  unflagging  industry  they  are  due.  Mr.  Dack 
and  his  estimable  wife  receive  their  due  measure  of 
respect  from  those  to  whom  they  are  known,  and 
have  a  choice  circle  of   friends  in  the  community. 


;ILLIAM  McDONALD.  The  farming  and 
stock-raising  interests  of  Parma  Township 
are  worthily  represented  by  the  subject  of 
this  biographical  outline,  who  like  many  of  his 
compeers  began  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  life, 
and  by  unflagging  industry  has  gained  for  himself  a 
competence  and  the  wherewithal  to  defend  himself 
against  want  in  his  declining  years.  His  farm 
property  occupies  a  portion  of  section  28,  Parma 
Township,  and  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
the  enterprising  men  around  him. 

A  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  born  October  12,  1841,  and  is  a  son 
of  William  and  Ellen  McDonald,  the  former  of 
whom  was  of  Scotch  descent.  William  remained 
in  his  native  country  until  a  youth  of  fifteen  years, 
then  crossing  the  Atlantic,  located  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-three  days  on 
the  sailing  vessel,  "Harvest  Queen."  He  embarked 
at  Belfast  whence  he  sailed  to  Liverpool  and  landed 
in  New  York  City,  going  thence  direct  to  Canada. 
He  remained  for  about  seven  years  a  resident  of 
Holdimond  County,  and  for  six  years  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  one  man.  a  Mr.  Douglas.  Later  he  worked 
for  a  Mr.  Evans  one  year.  He  received  the  most  of 
his  education  in  Canada,  which  was  somewhat  lim- 
ited, he  attending  school  two  terms  during  the 
winter  season. 

Mr.  McDonald  came  to  Michigan  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  settling  first  in  Sanilac  County,  and  engaging 
in  the  lumber  business  nearly  a  year.  Then  re- 
moving to  this  county  he  located  in  Sandstone 
Township  and  worked  on  a  farm  eight  years.  His 
next  removal,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  was  to  his 
present  farm.     About  that  time  he  was  married, 


March  20,  that  year,  to  Miss  Jane  Pritchard.  This 
lady,  like  himself,  was  also  born  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  the  date  thereof  being  February  2,  1850. 
Her  parents  wTere  John  and  Mary  A.  (McCam) 
Pritchard,  likewise  of  Irish  birth  and  ancestry. 
When  a  maiden  o!"  sixteen  years,  Mrs.  McDonald 
emigrated  to  America  with  a  friend,  and  like  her 
husband  located  in  Holdimond  County,  where  she 
lived  a  number  of  years.  They  are  the  parents 
of  four  children:  William,  who  died  when  five 
years  old ;  Robert,  Frank  and  Annie  who  remain 
with  their  parents. 

The  McDonald  homestead  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  good  land,  which  has 
been  brought  to  a  productive  condition  and  which 
yields  abundantly,  the  rich  crops  of  the  Wolverine 
State.  In  his  labors  and  accumulations,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald has  been  materially  assisted  by  his  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious wife,  to  whom  he  gives  due  credit.  He 
votes  the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  in  his  district. 
About  1870  he  identified  himself  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity  at  Parma,  and  officiates  as  Junior  Dea- 
con of  his  lodge.  He  has  made  for  himself  a  good 
record,  has  become  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
institutions  of  his  adopted  country  and  is  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  member  of  his  community. 


=$m- 


£"  RASTUS  SPARKS  was  born  in  Homer, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  August  19,  1820. 
)  His  father,  Erastus  Sparks,  Sr.,  was  a  lum- 
berman who  resided  in  the  town  named  for  soms 
years,  and  in  1850  removed  to  Ohio,  going  by  Erie 
Canal  and  lake  to  Conneaut,  and  thence  by  teams 
to  Trumbull  County.  He  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Greensburg,  and  died  there  in  1840.  His  wife,  in 
her  girlhood  Miss  Philetha  Higgins,  was  born  in 
the  same  town  in  which  her  husband  first  saw  the 
light.  Her  parents  were  born  in  Connecticut, 
whence  they  removed  to  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
subsequently  continuing  their  journey  Westward. 
At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  Ohio,  they  settled 
in  Greensburg,  Trumbull  County,  where  the  father 
bought  a  tract  of  timber  land.     Their  removal  be- 
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ing  made  before  there  were  either  railroads  or  ca- 
nals, they  journeyed  overland  with  teams.  Mr.  llig- 
gins  cleared  a  farm  upon  which  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  January,  1843,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sparks, 
dying  the  same  month. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erastus  Sparks,  Sr.,  nine  chil- 
dren were  born,  seven  of  whom  were  reared  to 
years  of  maturity:  Amasa  now  lives  in  Greensburg, 
Ohio;  Fannie  died  in  Portage  County;  Sylvester 
lives  in  Norwalk;  Erastus,  Jr.,  in  Michigan;  Philo- 
tha  and  Celinda  in  Norwalk,  Ohio;  Amanda  is  now 
deceased. 

Erastus  Sparks,  Jr.,  was  ten  years  old  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  to 
manhood.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  began  to  earn  his 
own  living,  and  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  the 
fall  of  1843,  he  bought  the  home  farm  in  Trumbull 
County,  upun  which  he  resided  until  1856.  He  then 
came  to  Michigan,  and  bought  theLeoni  flour-mill 
in  this  county.  He  afterward  sold  it  and  bought  the 
mill  at  Michigan  Center,  which  he  operated  two  and 
a  half  years,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  return- 
ing to  Leoni  and  leasing  the  Leoni  mill,  which  he 
has  operated  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 
The  products  of  his  mill  are  of  an  excellent  grade, 
his  run  of  custom  is  good,  and  in  his  chosen  occu- 
pation he  is  winning  a  competence. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Sparks  and  Miss  Pluma  A. 
Moore  was  celebrated  September  6,  1843.  The 
bride  was  born  in  Gustavus,  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  where  her  grandfather  and  father,  both  of 
whom  were  named  Uriel,  were  pioneers.  The 
grandfather  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation;  his  last  years  were  spent  in 
Gustavus.  His  son,  Uriel,  Jr.,  was  also  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  was  a  young  man  when  the  re- 
moval to  the  Buckeye  State  took  place.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Alpha  Lane,  also  a  native  of  Connecticut 
and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  Lane.  Pur- 
chasing a  tract  of  timber  land  in  Gustavus,  Mr. 
Moore  cleared  a  farm  upon  which  he  spent  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  He  had  raised  an  orchard  from 
seeds  which  he  had  taken  from  his  old  Connecticut 
home. 

Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sparks  of  this  notice:  Philemon  E.,  (whose  sketch 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  work);  Almira, Elmer  R., 


and  Emma.  Almira  married  Elon  ^Campbell,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years, Jbeing'^drowned 
while  sea  bathing  in  Florida;  she  left  four  children; 
Emma  was  married  when  nineteen  years  old,  to  a 
Mr.  Rose,  of  Chicago,  and  died  a  few  months  later; 
Elmer  married  Miss  Tan  Kellogg;  he  is'an  engineer 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  resides  at 
Kalamazoo.  Mr.  and^Mrs.  Sparks  are  devoted  mem  - 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  Mr. 
Sparks  joined  in  1840.  He  was  a  Class-Leader  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  twenty-seven^years.  Their^Chris 
tian  characters, [earnest  endeavors  to  discharge  their 
duties  in  life  in  such  a'manner'as  to'merit  the  "well 
done"  of  the  Master,  and  their  usefulness  is^ recog- 
nized by  all  who  know  them,  and  gain  the  esteem 
of  many  friends. 


m 


2^^g|}^OgS 


C.  IRWIN,  President  of  Brooklyn  Village 
and  Supervisor  of  Columbia  Township,  is 


v/\//  an  aspiring  man  and  a  successful  farmer, 
whose  life  has  been  almost  wholly  spent  in  this 
county  with  whose  interests  he  is  thoroughly  iden- 
tified. He  owns  and  operates  a  fine  farm  near  the 
village  although  he  occupies  a  town  residence.  He 
was  born  in  Grant  Township,  McHenry  County, 
111.,  on  the  shores  of  Irving  Lake,  December  4, 
1847.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  his 
mother  Lucy  (Clark)  Irwin  having  died  in  1848, 
when  he  was  ten  months  old  and  his  father  Chris- 
topher Irwin,  while  on  business  in  Wisconsin,  in 
1852,  being  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  River.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  our 
subject  lived  with  a  Mr.  Swan,  now  of  Chicago, 
111.,  until  he  was  eight  years  old,  at  which  time  he 
became  a  member  of  the  household  of  his  uncle, 
Andrew  G.  Irwin,  in  Brooklyn,  Mich. 

Andrew  Irwin  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United  States 
in  1828,  while  still  a  young  man.  He  lived  in 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  until  1841,  when  he  sold 
his  farm  and  came  to  Michigan,  purchasing  land  on 
a  part  of  which  the  village  of  Brooklyn  now  stands. 
He   was   a  very  successful  man,  having  secured  a 
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comfortable  estate  some  years  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Brooklyn  in  September,  1886. 
He  was  a  ruling  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  more  than  forty  years  and  was  filling  that  posi- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Harriet  Blood.  She  was  born  in  Massachusetts  of  a 
good  family  and  died  in  February,  1888,  sixty 
years  after  her  marriage.  This  worthy  couple  hav- 
ing no  children  their  nephew  became  heir  to  their 
property. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  was  reared  and  educated  in  this  county, 
and  in  Brooklyn  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Kate  Chapman.  She  was  born  in  Liberty  Township, 
this  county,  and  was  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Eliza  (Blood)  Chapman,  who  had  many  friends 
among  the  old  settlers  and  were  classed  with  the 
most  highly  respected  members  of  the  commun- 
ity. They  died  when  their  daughter  was  quite 
young  and  she  was  reared  by  an  uncle,  receiving  an 
excellent  education  in  the  county  schools  and  at 
Adrian.  She  has  borne  her  husband  two  children. 
A  daughter,  Lucy,  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years; 
a  son,  Arthur  W.,  an  intelligent  young  man  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  yet  fills  his  place  by  the  pa- 
ternal fireside. 

Mr.  Irwin  is  independent  in  politics.  He  affiliates 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a  member  of 
Lodge  No.  169,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Irwin  neglects 
no  opportunity  to  add  to  his  own  culture  and  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  section  in  which  he 
makes  his  home,  laboring  to  increase  its  material 
prosperity  and  uplift  the  standard  of  good  citizen- 
ship, intelligence  and  morality.  To  such  a  man  his 
associates  render  respect,  rejoicing  in  his  success 
and  the  good  work  which  he  is  enabled  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  Irwin  family  is  of  Scotch  stock,  the  father 
of  our  subject  being  a  son  of  Robert  Irwin,  who  in 
1828  emigrated  with  his  family  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Bath,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.  The  family  was  in  poor  circumstances,  but 
all  afterward  prospered,  securing  homes  of  their 
own  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  property.  Five 
sons  and  two  daughters  made  up  the  household 
band,  Christopher  Irwin  being  the  youngest.  While 


yet  a  single  man  he  located  in  McHenry  County, 
111.,  where  other  members  of  the  family  also  moved, 
and  where  Robert  Irwin  spent  his  last  days  with  his 
children,  dying  full  of  years.  He  was  a  Presby- 
terian and  so  also  was  his  wife,  Martha  Gibson. 
After  reaching  years  of  maturity  Christopher  Irwin 
married  Miss  Lucy  Clark,  who  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts of  an  old  and  respected  family.  Her  parents 
lived  and  died  in  the  Bay  State,  whence  she,  after 
their  death,  joined  her  older  brothers  in  McHenry 
County,  111.,  where  she  was  subsequently  married. 
Christopher  Irwin,  as  previously  stated,  met  his 
death  by  accident  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life; 
the  other  members  of  his  father's  family  lived  to 
be  quite  old,  dying  natural  deaths. 

Christopher  Irwin  was  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  Martha,  became  the  wife  of 
George  K.  Tozer,  and  resided  in  Reading,  Pa.  She 
died  there  in  1872.  Robert  C,  the  other  member 
of  the  family,  enlisted  in  Company  E.,  Seventeenth 
Michigan  Infantry,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain  in  September,  1862. 


-**HHH*— 
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YMAN  B.  SMITH,  Postmaster  of  Hanover, 
and  one  of  its  best  known  and  most  reliable 
citizens,  is  of  New  England  birth  and  ante- 
cedents, and  has  just  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday, 
having  been  born  March  9,  1830.  His  native 
place  was  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  grew  to  man's 
estate  or  near  it,  living  with  his  parents  on  a  farm 
and  acquiring  his  education  in  the  district  school. 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  went  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  and  builder.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  severely  injured,  and  on  this  account  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  business,  after  which  he 
learned  the  jeweler's  trade. 

In  1852  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  his  native  State, 
where  he  occupied  himself  as  a  jeweler  and  also 
learned  daguerreo typing,  which  he  prosecuted  in 
connection  with  the  other  until  1855.  That  year 
he  set  out  for  the  West,  and  for  several  months  so- 
journed at  Pecatonica,  III     We  next  find  him  iri 
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Bedford  Township,  Calhoun  Comity,  Mich.,  where 
lie  sojourned  two  years.  He  then  went  into  Athens 
Township,  where  he  lived  until  1874.  That  year 
he  removed  to  Hanover  Township,  of  which  he  has 
since  been  a  resident.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
married,  at  Republic,  Ohio,  in  1866,  to  Mrs.  Louisa 
Carey.  This  lady  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
and  died  childless  in  1878. 

In  October,  1881,  Mr.  Smith  contracted  a  second 
marriage,  being  wedded  to  Miss  Emma  Chapman, 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.  This  lady  was  born  January 
6,  1853,  in  New  Albany,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
David  and  Martha  Chapman,  who  were  natives  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  father  died  in 
1873.  The  mother  is  living  in  Ulster,  that  State,  and 
is- now  fifty-seven  years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
are  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Mrs.  Smith  is  an  effi- 
cient worker  in  the  Sunday-school  and  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  is  Treasurer  and  Steward.  He  identified 
himself  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Kalamazoo 
County  many  years  ago,  joining  Climax  Lodge, 
No.  96,  and  later  was  Master  of  Lodge  No.  220,  at 
Athens,  Calhoun  County.  He  holds  decided  views 
in  regard  to  temperance,  and  takes  a  warm  interest 
in  the  leading  political  questions  of  the  day,  giving 
his  support  to  the  Republican  party.  During  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War  he  made  Wo  attempts  to 
enter  the  service,  but  was  rejected  each  time  by  the 
Examining  Surgeon. 

For  six  years  Mr.  Smith  officiated  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Athens  Township,  where  he  was  also 
Notary  Public.  For  two  years  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Village  Board  of  Hanover,  and  for 
twelve  years  has  been  agent  for  the  American  Ex- 
press Company.  He  also  represents  the  Hartford 
and  Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  with  which 
he  ;has  been  connected  for  fifteen  years,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  he  has  done  business  for  the 
Connecticut  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford.  He 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Hanover  in  1889, 
assuming  charge  of  the  office  October  1.  This  is  a 
fourth-class  office,  instituted  by  the  citizens  of 
Hanover.  All  of  the  enterprises  tending  to  benefit 
the  community,  socially,  morally  and  financially, 
have  received  the  uniform  support  of  Mr.  Smith. 
To    him    and    his    estimable  wife  there   have  been 


born  no  children,  but  they  have  ever  maintained  a 
tender  regard  for  the  little  ones  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  whom  they  never  fail  to  extend 
kindly  offices  as  opportunity  offers,  and  are  thus 
great  favorites  among  both  the  children  and  young 
people  of  Hanover. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  William  Smith,  a 
native  of  Hampton,  Conn.,  and  a  farmer  by  occu- 
tion.  He  served  as  a  minute  man  during  the  War 
of  1812,  and  died  in  Providence,  R.  L,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  years,  in  1873.  GrandfatherSolo- 
mon  Smith,  also  a  native  of  Hampton,  Conn., 
spent  his  last  years  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Loomis)  Smith,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  the  same  township  as  her  husband,  and 
they  were  married  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  their  native  State.  The  maternal  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Smith  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolutionary  War. 


<H=4 


=£> 


^  OSES  WHITE.  This  successful  and  prom- 
inent farmer  and  stock-raiser  occupies  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  at  the  head  of 
Clark's  Lake,  on  section  20,  Columbia 
Township.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  that 
township,  with  a  fine  residence  and  a  full  line  of 
convenient  and  substantial  farm  buildings.  It  is 
the  homestead  which  was  first  taken  from  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Edward  Rose  but  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Walter  White,  the  father  of  our  subject,  before 
any  improvements  had  been  made  upon  it,  and  has 
since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  White  family.- 
The  residence  now  occupied  by  the  family  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  home  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  December,  1872. 

The  gentleman  whose  history  is  to  be  briefly 
sketched  in  these  columns  was  born  on  the  home- 
stead March  6,  1844,  being  the  youngest  of  four 
sons,  all  yet  living.  He  was  reared  and  educated 
here  and  for  some  years  has  had  the  management 
of  the  farm.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
worthy  progenitors,  he  has  been  industrious,  thrifty 
and  successful,  and  has  become  prominent  in   the 
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community  where  his  good  habits,  his  intelligence 
and  his  manly  character  gain  him  esteem  and 
friendship. 

An  important  step  in  the  life  of  Mr.  White  was 
taken  when  he  became  the  husband  of  Miss  Cyn- 
thia Brooks,  who  was  born  in  Woodstock  Township, 
Lenawee  County  , October  27,  1846.  She  isa  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Marian  (Swartout)  Brooks,  who 
were  early  settlers  of  Lenawee  County,  to  which 
they  had  come  from  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Brooks  departed  this  life  at  his  own  home  in  1878, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His  widow  is  still  living, 
making  her  home  with  her  children;  she  is  now  sev- 
enty-one years  old  and  still  exhibits  the  goodness 
which  made  her  beloved  in  earlier  years.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  White  has  borne 
her  husband  three  children,  who  are  still  lingering 
under  the  parental  roof,  their  intelligence,  pleasing 
traits  of  character,  and  courtesy,  making  them  the 
pride  of  their  parents.  Mr.  White  is  a  Prohibition- 
ist in  politics.  Mrs.  White  is  highly  regarded  by 
her  neighbors  and  is  looked  upon  as  an  important 
member  of  society. 

The  White  family  was  known  for  many  genera- 
tions in  New  England,  the  grandparents  of  our 
subject  having  been  well- respected  farmers  in  Ver- 
mont. In  Orange  County,  that  State,  Walter  White 
was  born  early  in  the  present  century.  He  went 
to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Lena  Wratnour,  a  native  of  the  Empire  State 
and  member  of  an  excellent  family.  After  the 
birth  of  two  children  Walter  White  and  his  wife 
set  out  for  Michigan,  crossing  the  lake  to  Detroit, 
and  thence  journeying  with  ox -teams  across  a  new 
country,  over  rough  roads  to  Brooklyn,  this  county. 
There  the}7  resided  a  year,  after  which  Mr.  White 
secured  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  which  he  subse- 
quently traded  for  that  now  owned  by  our  subject. 
He  was  a  shoemaker  and  after  becoming  a  resident  of 
Michigan  followed  his  trade  for  a  time  at  Brooklyn 
and  at  Jackson.  Beginning  his  citizenship  here  in 
the  '30s  he  became  well  known  in  this  township, 
gaining  many  friends.  He  was  a  large-hearted,  gen  • 
erous  man,  ever  ready  to  assist  those  in  need.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Republican  and  in  religion  a 
Presbyterian,  having  been  a  Deacon  for  some  years. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  homestead  July  31,  1887, 


at  the  advanced  age  of  ^eighty -seventy ears.  His 
estimable  companion  also  died  on  the  homestead, 
the  date  of  the  sad  event  being  May  23,  1872,  and 
her  age  being  seventy-  two  years.  She  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  held  in 
good  repute  by  her  neighbors  and  associates. 


PALMER,  M.D.  The  town  of 
L-  Brooklyn  is  not  without  its  share  of  pro- 
fessional men,  their  reputation  being  more  or 
less  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  their  home, 
according  as  their  understanding  of  the  theory  and 
discrimination  in  the  practice  of  their  respective 
lines,  merits.  Dr.  Palmer  is  well-known  and  well- 
reputed  in  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  and  more  than 
this,  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  county, 
his  reputation  also  extending  into  Lenawee  County, 
and  his  business  constantly  increasing.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  class  of  '69,  a  class  which  numbered  ninety- 
three  graduates,  and  wherein  he  filled  a  position  of 
credit.  The  success  to  which  he  has  attained  in  his 
practice  conclusively  proves  that  to  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  Therapeutics,  he  adds  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  remedies  and  keenness  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  disease. 

Col.  D.  W.  Palmer,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Connecticut  of  old  New  England  stock. 
He  was  only  four  years  old  when  his  father,  Joseph 
Palmer,  removed  to  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  grew  up,  completing  his  education  in  a  college 
at  Rome.  After  graduation  he  became  a  surveyor 
and  teacher,  and  followed  both  callings  for  some 
years.  In  1836  he  settled  in  Bridge  water,  Wash- 
tenaw County,  Mich.,  during  nine  years  of  his  resi- 
dence there  teaching  at  Clinton,  and  being 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  edu- 
cators in  that  part  of  the  State.  Later  he  began 
farming,  still  spending  the  winters  in  teaching  for 
some  time,  but  finally  abandoning  his  professional 
labors.  He  was  Township  Clerk  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Bridge  water  thirty-three  years.  He  is 
known  as  the  aPeace  Maker"  on  account  of  his  great 
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ekill  in  arriving  at   just  decisions  and   his  kindly 
arbitration.     He  has  always   been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  his  county,  where  he 
is  well-known,  and  where  he  is   still  living,  having 
attained  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years.     He 
has  a  large  circle  of  friends  throughout  Southern 
Michigan.  While  living  in  New  York  he  was  Colonel 
of  a  local  cavalry  regiment,  and    after  coming    to 
Michigan  he    was   appointed    by   the  Governor  of 
the  State  to  take  command   of  the   district   militia 
with  the  same  rank  which  he   had   previously  held. 
Col.  Palmer  was  first  married  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  taking  as  his  wife  Miss  Flora  Randall,  of  that 
county, who  bore  him  one  son,  Frank,now  a  farmer  of 
Bridgewater,  Washtenaw  County,  Mich.    The  lov- 
ing wife  and    mother  died  while    in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  prior  to  the  removal  of  Col.  Palmer  to  the 
West.     Some  time  after  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Washtenaw  County,  Col.   Palmer  married   his  sec- 
ond wife,   Miss  Fidelia   Randall,  who  was  born  in 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and  accompanied  her  par- 
ents to  Michigan  about  the  year  1835.    The  family 
settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Bridgewater  Township, 
where  Mr.  Randall  and  his  wife  lived  to  develop  a 
good  home  from  the  farm  they  had  obtained  in  the 
woods.     At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Randall  had 
passed   three-score   years   and    his  wife  was  some- 
what younger.     Their  daughter   grew  up  to  matu- 
rity under  the  parental  roof;  she  is  yet  living,  and 
is  now  sixty- nine  years  of  age.     Like  her  husband, 
she  possesses  a  strong  mind,  and  is  smart  and  active 
for  one  nearly  three  score  and   ten  years.     She   is 
the  mother  of  seven   children,  five   sons  and  two 
daughters,   all   living  and  prospering,   except  one 
son  who  died  young. 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  whom  we  write,  was  born  in 
Bridgewater  Township,  Washtenaw  County,  June 
9,  1840.  He  received  a  practical  education  in  the 
common  schools,  after  which  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  with  Dr.  Tuttle,  of  Clinton,  who  is 
now  deceased.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Manchester,  and  after  a  short  practical 
experience  entered  college  and  pursued  a  more  ex- 
tended course  in  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery as  understood  by  the  regular  school.  In 
1872  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  established  himself  in 
practice,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  drug-store, 


carrying  on  both  lines  of  work  three  years.  His 
health  failing  from  confinement,  he  gave  up  the 
drug  trade  and  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  his 
professional  labors,  in  which  he  had  a  steadiiy  in- 
creasing  amount  of  work.  He  has  given  seven 
years  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  railroad  surgeon 
and  physician,  resigning  his  position  in  order  to 
attend  to  his  increasing  home  business. 

In  Manchester  Dr.  Palmer  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Nettie  Williams,  who  was  born  in 
Washtenaw  County,  January  10,  1850.  She  was 
reared  in  her  native  county,  completing  her  edu- 
cation in  the  High  School  at  Manchester,  acquiring 
the  knowledge  and  habits  which  would  fit  her  for 
a  life  of  usefulness.  She  was  a  noble  Christian 
woman,  loved  by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  womanly 
virtues  and  fine  character.  Her  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  September  18, 
1886,  bereft  her  husband  of  a  noble  wife  and  her 
son  of  a  devoted  mother.  Fred  W.,  her  only  child, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Brooklyn  High  School. 

Dr.  Palmer  is  a  member  of  and  the  presiding  officer 
in  the  Blue  Lodge,  No.  169,  of  Brooklyn;  is  a 
member  of  Chapter,  No.  90,  holding  the  office  of 
Captain  of  the  Host.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
Adoniram  Council  of  Manchester,  and  has  bf en 
President  of  the  village  for  twelve  years.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  an  Independent  Democrat.  His  personal 
reputation  is  excellent,  and  although  the  duties  of 
his  profession  leave  him  little  time  to  devote  to 
society,  he  is  warmly  welcomed  whenever  he 
appears,  his  intelligence  and  good  breeding  making 
him  a  desirable  addition  to  any  circle. 


^^^^^^ 


ELMORE  DENNIS  is  President  of  the  Dennis 
Machine  Company,  whose  foundry  and  ma- 
!  chine  shops  occupy  a  substantial  brick  build- 
ing, two  stories  high,  on  North  Jackson  Street,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  prosperous  establishments  of 
Jackson.  A  force  of  twenty-five  men  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  wood  working 
machinery— shafting,pulleys,etc— -and  an  extensive 
jobbing  business  in  wood  and  iron  working  ma- 
chinery, and   mill  and  machinist's  supplies  is  also 
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done  by  the  company.  The  present  business  is  the 
outcome  of  one  established  by  Mr.  Dennis  a  num- 
ber of  years  since,  and  the  stock  company  which 
now  carries  it  on  was  organized  in  July,  1888,  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000,  their  affairs  being  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  President. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  is  a  descendant 
of   one   of  three   brothers  who  came  to  America  in 
Colonial  times  and    settled    in    "Sew  Jersey.     His 
great-grandfather  was  a  soldier  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and   is  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
during  the  struggle  as  he  was  never  heard  of  after- 
ward.    He  left  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  former  of 
whom.  Joseph   Dennis,  is    believed   to   have   been 
born  in  New  Jersey,  but  from  boyhood  was  a  resi- 
dent in  New  York.    In  Dutchess  County  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  millwright,  which  he  followed  all  his 
life,  gaining   the    reputation   of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent mechanic.     In  1832  he  removed  to  Monroe 
County,  and   spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the    i 
town  of  Sweden.     The  wife  of  Joseph  Dennis  was    | 
Rachael  Tanner,  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  settlers    ; 
in  Dover  Plains  Dutchess  County,  and  at  one  time 
the  owner  of  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land    j 
there,  upon  which  some  of  his  descendants  still  re-    | 
side.  ! 

Cornelius  Dennis,  the  father  of  our  subject  and  j 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Rachael  Dennis,  was  born  in  i 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  learned  the  trade  of  : 
his  father.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Genesee  j 
County  and  six  years  later  departed  thence  by  an  \ 
ox-team  to  Buffalo,  where  he  embarked  on  a  steamer  j 
for  Detroit,  whence  he  continued  with  his  team  to  \ 
Jackson  County,  Mich.,  being  one  week  enroute  j 
from  Detroit  to  Jackson,  lie  located  at  the  town  j 
of  Springport  and  then  bought  a  tract  of  wild  land  i 
upon  which  he  built  a  log  house,  and  where  he  de-  | 
voted  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  farm.  In  j 
1849  he  removed  to  Charlotte  where  his  death  took 
place  the  January  following.  His  wife,  Clarissa, 
was  born  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
and  was  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Taylor,  a  native  \ 
of  the  same  county,  and  a  stone-mfson  by  trade,  j 
He  owned  a  farm  which  he  operated  while  also  j 
working  at  his  trade,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.    j 

Mrs.  Clarissa    Dennis   died   May  22,  1847.     She    | 
was  the  mother  of  four  children,  two  of  whom    are 


now  living,  namely,  our  subject  and  Rachael,  wife 
of  Samuel  Brundage,  who  also  lives  in  Jackson. 

Elmore  Dennis,  of  whom  we  write,  was  born  in 
Dover,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1827, 
and  accompanying  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  his 
boyhood,  grew  to  maturity  amid  the  scenes  of  pio- 
neer life,  of  which  he  has  a  vivid  recollection,  as 
well  as  of  their  journey  from  their  home  in  the 
Empire  State.  The  country  in  which  they  located 
was  sparsely  settled  and  was  roamed  over  by  deer, 
bears,  wolves  aud  other  wild  game,  and  the  near- 
est railroad  was  at  Ypsilanti.  The  first  school  dis- 
trict in  the  neighborhood  was  organized  the  winter 
after  the  arrival  of  his  parents  and  a  log  building 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  It 
was  furnished  with  slab  benches  with  wooden  pins 
for  leys,  was  heated  by  a  fireplace  and  furnished 
with  light  from  the  place  where  a  log  had  been  left 
out  for  the  purpose.  The  first  teacher  in  charge 
of  this  temple  of  learning  and  its  inmates  was  Miss 
Harriet  Piper. 

Young  Dennis  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm 
in  the  intervals  of  his  studies,  and  remained  under 
the  parental  roof-tree  until  he  had  reached  man's 
estate,  when  he  began  work  at  the  trade  of  a  mill- 
wright, following  the  same  the  most  of  the  time 
during  the  succeeding  twenty  years.  He  inherited 
a  high  degree  of  mechanical  genius  from  his  father 
and  has  invented  several  machines.  In  1873  he 
established  his  present  business  as  a  general  jobbing 
machine-shop,  and  being  a  most  thorough  mechanic 
he  built  up  an  excellent  trade.  In  1882  he  associ- 
ated Henry  Kline  with  himself  in  the  business  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  wood-working  machin- 
ery. A  few  years  later  the  Dennis  Machine  Com- 
pan3r  was  organized,  as  before  mentioned,  and 
already  has  an  extended  reputation  in  their  line  of 
business. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Dennis  to  Miss  Alice 
Pinckne}7  was  celebrated  May  27,  1852.  The  bride, 
who  possesses  many  virtues  of  mind  and  heart  is  a 
native  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Margaret  (Frazier)  Pinekncy. 
Mr.  Dennis  is  a  Democrat  and  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Franklin  Pierce.  He  fraternizes  with  Jackson 
Lodge  No.  17,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Jackson  Chapter  No. 
3,  R.  A.  M.;  Jackson  Council  No.  32,  R.  &  S.  M., 
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and  Jackson  Commandery,  No.  9,  K.  T.  Not  only 
by  bis  fellow-craftsman  but  by  his  fellow-citizens  in 
general  he  is  well  esteemed,  not  only  as  a  thorough 
workman  and  the  possessor  of  fine  business  abilities, 
but  for  his  private  character  and  worth  as  a  citizen. 


ft^  IRAM  S.  MOE.  One  of  the  best  farms  and 
most  desirable  homes  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship   is  that  owned    and  occupied    by    the 

Hgg)  above-named  gentleman,  who  ranks  among 
the  pioneers  of  the  county,  m  which  he  began  his 
labors  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  has  en- 
dured many  of  the  hardships  to  which  settlers 
upon  the  frontier  are  subject,  but  is  now  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  persevering  industry,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  children  and  friends,  is  passing  his 
declining  years  in  peaceful  prosperity. 

The  natal  day  of  Hiram  S.  Moe  was  October  8, 
1822,  and  his  birthplace  was  Rutland  County,  Vt. 
The  Moe  family  is  probably  of  French  origin,  but 
the  ancestors  for  several  generations  were  natives 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  There  Joseph  Moe, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  and  reared  to 
manhood,  marrying  Miss  Sylva  Cogswell,  of  the 
same  State.  In  1836  they  removed  with  their 
family  to  this  State,  the  first  settlement  being 
made  in  Sandstone  Township,  this  county,  upon 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  George  Wood.  A  short 
time  later  they  removed  two  miles  north,  on  sec- 
tion 12,  and  were  one  of  the  first  families  to  locate 
in  that  neighborhood.  There  Joseph  Moe  carried 
on  his  pioneer  labors,  toiling  and  struggling,  in 
common  with  his  neighbors,  to  hew  out  a  home 
from  the  wilderness,  and  to  increase  the  moral  and 
material  prosperity  of  the  section.  He  remained 
on  that  homestead  until  called  from  time  to  eter- 
nity, in  1878,  the  death  of  his  wife  having  occurred 
many  years  prior  to  his  own  decease.  He  enjoyed 
an  extended  acquaintance  throughout  the  county, 
and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  in  his  death  the 
county  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens.  In  early  life 
he  was  a  Whig  and  later  a  Republican. 

Eight  children  were  born   to   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Jo- 


seph Moe,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the 
next  to  the  youngest.  The  first-born,  Mary,  is  the 
widow  of  Cornelius  Sammons,  of  Jackson;  Perrin 
is  deceased ;  Lucinda,  Mrs.  Quivey,  lives  in  New 
York;  Franklin  and  Ira  are  deceased;  Susannah  is 
the  wife  of  O.  H.  Eastman,  of  Sandstone  Township, 
this  county;  Charles  is  deceased. 

Hiram  S.  Moe  was  reared  to  manhood  in  this 
county,  of  whose  growth  he  has  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  in  the  improvement  of  which  he  has  par- 
ticipated. The  early  schools  of  his  boyhood  did 
not  afford  the  advantages  offered  at  the  present 
day;  however,  in  his  native  State,  as  well  as  in 
this,  he  improved  the  opportunities  afforded  him, 
and  since  leaving  the  schoolroom  has  gleaned  in- 
formation from  various  sources,  becoming  well-in- 
formed and  well-read.  On  December  9,  1847,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Amelia  Hoyt, 
who  was  born  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 
1824.  The  union  has  been  blest  by  the  birth  of 
eight  children — Orville,  the  firstborn,  lives  in  Jack- 
son; Alma  is  the  wife  of  Frederick  Lewis,  of  the 
same  place;  Mabel  married  Allie  Bond,  also  of 
Jackson;  Willard  lives  in  Sandstone  Township; 
Ella,  Sarah  E.,  Aaron  and  Stella  have  been  re- 
moved from  them  by  death. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Moe  bought  eighty  acres 
of  loud  on  section  4,  Sandstone  Township,  which 
was  covered  with  timber,  from  which  not  a  stick 
had  been  cut.  The  first  tree  felled  on  the  place 
was  used  bv  him  in  making  rails;  with  these  he 
made  a  rude  shanty,  in  which  he  slept  while  begin- 
ning his  improvements.  His  family  remained  with 
his  father  for  a  few  months  until  he  could  pre- 
pare his  place  for  their  occupancy.  He  began  break- 
ing ground  with  oxen,  and  erected  a  log  house, 
20x28  feet,  in  which  the  family  lived  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  then  built  his  present  commodious  resi- 
dence, which  is  accompanied  by  all  necessary  and 
convenient  farm  buildings.  By  subsequent  purchase 
he  added  to  the  original  estate,  and  now  owns  one 
hundred  and  forty  broad  acres.  For  some  time 
he  and  his  family  suffered  more  or  less  with  the 
a<me,  which  was  a  serious  drawback  to  their  pro- 
gress. 

The  splendid  farm  and  the  comforts  which  sur- 
round Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moe  are  standing  monuments 
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to  their  industry,  thrift  and  good  management. 
They  are  excellent  representatives  of  the  pioneer 
element  in  the  county,  where  they  have  not  only 
borne  their  share  in  developing  the  material  pros- 
perity, but  have  favored  and  assisted  in  those  ef- 
forts which  were  being  made  for  the  advancement 
of  the  best  civilization  throughout  its  bounds.  Mr. 
Moe  has  been  Commissioner  of  Highways  of  Sand- 
stone Township,  for  several  years,  wisely  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  office. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  appears  a  lithographic 
portrait  of  Mr.  Moe,  who  is  a  fine  representative 
of  the  pioneer  element  of  the  Wolverine  State. 


ILTON  H.  HODGE,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Pulaski  Town- 
ship, has  been  for  many  years  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Jackson  County,  and  has  been  exceedingly  pros- 
pered as  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  His  farm, 
comprising  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  28, 
was  obtained  by  his  father  from  the  Government 
in  Territorial  days,  in  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Southern  Michigan.  Our  subject  has 
placed  it  under  admirable  cultivation,  has  provided 
it  with  ample  buildings  and  the  latest  machinery 
for  every  need,  and  carries  on  his  farming  opera- 
tions after  the  most  approved  methods. 

Our  subject  comes  of  New  England  ancestors 
who  were  mostly  of  English  descent,  with  some 
Welsh  and  French  blood  intermingled.  His  father, 
W.  I.  Hodge,  was  born  in  Berkshire,  Mass.,  that 
State  being  also  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  George 
Hodge.  The  latter  was  a  skillful  mechanic,  a  car- 
penter and  joiner  by  trade,  and  spent  his  entire 
life  in  the  old  Bay  State,  so  far  as  known.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  reared  among  the  Berk- 
shire hills,  and  early  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker, which  he  plied  for  awhile,  but  abandoned 
it  for  the  mercantile  business  in  Adams.  He  was 
quite  successful  for  a  time,  but  he  had  a  dishonest 
partner,  who  ruined  him,  financially,  and  he  then 
returned  to  his  old   trade,  determined  to  make  an 


honest  living,  at  least.  In  1835,  wishing  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  cheap 
lands  of  Western  New  York,  he  went  there  to 
select  a  suitable  location,  making  his  way  from 
Buffalo  on  foot  to  Livingston  County. 

That  land  not  suiting  him,  he  continued  his  pedes- 
trian tour  into  the  wilds  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  coming  to  Jackson  County,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  surrounding  country,  he  entered 
the  quarter  of  section  28,  now  occupied  by  his  son. 
While  he  was  here  looking  for  land  he  met  two 
speculators,  bent  on  the  same  errand,  who  had 
looked  with  favor  on  the  site  that  he  had  selected. 
They  all  stayed  for  the  night  at  Jonesville,  where 
they  intended  to  take  the  stage  for  the  land-office. 
In  order  to  beat  the  others  Mr.  Hodge,  being  a 
famous  pedestrian,  good  for  sixty  miles  a  day  over 
any  kind  of  a  road,  started  on  foot  early  the  next 
morning,  and  had  entered  his  land  and  a  quarter- 
section  each  for  four  of  his  brothers-in-law,  com- 
pleting his  business  just  as  the  stage  drove  up  to 
the  office  with  his  late  companions.  He  made  his 
way  back  to  Massachusetts  by  stage,  on  foot,  or  by 
other  means,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of 
1836,  when  he  started  with  his  family  for  their 
new  home  in  the  forests  of  Michigan.  It  was  late 
in  the  fall,  and  when  the}7  arrived  in  Livingston 
County,  winter  overtaking  them,  they  stayed  there 
that  season,  and,  in  fact  until  the  fall  of  1837, 
when  they  finished  their  journey  to  Pulaski.  They 
were  among  the  first  settlers,  as  there  were  only 
about  a  dozen  families  here  when  they  came. 

Mr,  Hodge  immediately  set  about  reclaiming  a 
farm  from  the  wilderness,  first  building  a  log  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  family.  He  prospered 
exceedingly  in  his  pioneer  labors,  and  in  1841  was 
enabled  to  add  forty  acres  more  to  his  original 
purchase,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
owner  of  two  hundred  acres  of  choice  farming 
land.  His  demise,  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  fifty -six, 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  interests  of  the  township 
and  county,  as  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  average 
capability,  and  was  a  valued  civic  official,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  He  was  the  first  Township  Clerk  of  Pulaski, 
and  the  second  Supervisor  ever  appointed  tore- 
present  the  township  on  the  County  Board,  and  he 
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acted  in  that  capacity  several  terms.  He  was  well- 
educated,  and  in  his  younger  days  taught  school, 
beginning  to  teach  when  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen 
years,  and  following  that  profession  for  twelve 
successive  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  Adams.  Religiously,  he  was  a  Metho- 
dist; politically,  he  was  a  Democrat.  Those  who 
knew  him  say  that  he  was  a  quiet  man,  saying  but 
little,  and  that  to  the  point.  The  maiden  name  of 
his  wife  was  Sarah  Chesebrough,  and  she  was  born 
in  Adams,  Mass.  Her  father,  Elisha  Chesebrough, 
was  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
large  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  speculated  a 
great  deal  in  horses.  He  was  in  the  War  of  1812. 
He  was  an  early  settler  of  Livingston  Count)', 
N.  Y.,  dying  there  in  the  town  of  Springwater. 
He  was  of  French  descent.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  was  well-educated,  and  was  a  fine  woman. 
She  died  in  Pulaski  Township,  in  1860,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  Like  her  husband,  she  was  a  light  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  She  was  the 
mother  of  ten  children,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
record:  Homer  A.  died  in  Concord;  Caroline  L.  is 
deceased ;  Jane  E.  resides  in  Pulaski,  making  her 
home  with  our  subject;  Mary  L.  is  deceased; 
Hiram  C,  resides  in  Concord,  ai :d  is  a  lawyer  and 
farmer;  Henry  S.  and  Horatio  N.  are  deceased; 
Milton  II.,  our  subject;  Sarah  M.  died  in  infancy; 
Sarah  A.  married  Dr.  Baker,  of  Union  City. 

Adams,  Mass.,  is  the  birthplace  of  our  subject, 
November  12,  1825,  the  date  of  his  birth.  His 
early  boyhood  was  passed  among  the  beautiful 
hills  of  his  native  town,  and  he  was  given  excellent 
school  advantages.  In  the  fall  of  1836,  when  he 
was  eleven  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  New  York,  the  journey  being  made  by  team  to 
Troy,  and  thence  by  canal  boat  to  Palmyra,  where 
a  team  was  taken  to  Springwater,  where  the  family 
spent  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  fall  of  1837  they 
embarked  on  a  steamer  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit, 
and  from  there  came  by  a  horse  team  to  Pulaski.  He 
still  remembers  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  and 
of  the  pioneer  scenes  that  met  his  eye  as  they  jour- 
neyed through  the  wild,  unsettled  country  that 
intervened  between  Detroit  and  Pulaski.  He  was 
early  initiated  into  the  pioneer  work  to  be  per- 
formed before  they  could  have  a  comfortable  home,  / 


and  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  father,  driving 
the  breaking  plow  to  five  >oke  of  cattle,  and  in 
doing  other  hard  tasks  that  in  those  days  fell  to  the 
farmers'  boys. 

The  first  school  that  he  attended  here  was  estab- 
lished in  1839,  there  having  been  no  educational 
facilities  in  this  locality  prior  to  that  time.  That 
one  was  held  in  a  shanty,  and  was  carried  on  by 
subscription.  Our  subject  worked  with  his  father 
until  he  was  twenty- three,  and  then  operated  the 
farm  on  shares,  and  in  1850  took  charge  of  it.  He 
afterward  bought  out  the  interests  of  the  other 
heirs  and  became  sole  proprietor,  and  has  made 
man}'  valuable  improvements,  including  a  substan- 
tial, well-appointed  residence,  two  commodious 
barns,  wind-miil,  tank,  etc.  The  land,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  thirty-one  acres  of  timber,  is  under  ex- 
cellent cultivation,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
raising  wheat  and  to  rearing  stock,  to  both  of 
which  purposes  he  devotes  it.  He  has  a  valuable 
breed  of  swine,  a  number  of  full-blooded  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  some  fine  horses.  His  son  is  the 
owner  of  the  celebrated  "Gypsey  Maid,"  a  full- 
blooded  Hambletonian  Messenger  gra}^. 

Mr.  Hodge  has  been  twice  married.  He  was 
first  wedded  in  Scipio  Township,  Hillsdale  County, 
December  30,  1868,  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Smith.  She 
was  a  native  of  that  township,  and  a  daughter  of 
Ezra  and  Mary  (Shipman)  Smith,  natives,  respect- 
ively, of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  and  early 
settlers  of  Hillsdale  County.  Mrs.  Hodge  was  an 
accomplished  and  well-educated  lady,  a  graduate 
of  Hillsdale  College,  and  for  four  years  prior  to  her 
marriage  taught  school.  She  died  February  12, 
1873,  leaving  one  son,  Fred  M.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Union  City  High  School,  of  the  class  of  '88, 
and  in  1889  was  graduated  from  a  school  of  stenog- 
raphy and  type- writing  in  Albion.  He  remains  at 
home  with  his  father,  but  is  in  the  empkry  of  the 
Peerless  Reaper  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  as  a 
salesman,  and  is  a  bright  and  shrewd  young  man, 
with  a  promising  future  before  him. 

Mr.  Hodge  was  married  a  second  time,  at  Mosher- 
viile,  Mich.,  November  12,  1878,  to  Mrs.  Eveline 
Rathbun.  She  is  a  lady  of  fine  character,  and  is  a 
true  homemaker,  devoting  herself  to  the  comfort 
of  her  household.     She  is,  like  her   husband,  a  na- 
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tive  of  Adams,  Mass.  Her  parents,  Milton  and 
Maria  (Chesebrough)  Holmes,  were  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  and  became  early  settlers  of  Liv- 
ingston County,  N.  Y.,  the  father  being  a  pioneer 
farmer  of  Springwater.  Mrs.  Hodge  had  two  chil- 
dren by  her  first  marriage — Frank  B.  and  Carrie, 
who  are  now  living  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Mr.  Hodge 
inherits  a  full  share  of  those  fine  traits  of  character 
that  mark  the  New  England  stock,  and  make  them 
valuable  citizens  wherever  they  may  settle,  as  is 
illustrated  by  his  career  since  he  attained  to  man's 
estate.  He  has  a  frank,  genial  disposition,  and  is 
exceedingly  obliging  in  his  dealings  with  others. 
He  has  always  been  a  hard  worker,  and  his  labors 
have  been  directed  by  more  than  ordinary  acute- 
ness,  and  he  has  alwrays  displayed  intelligent  enter- 
prise. A  true  Democrat  in  politics,  he  is  a  leading 
man  in  his  party  in  this  vicinity,  and  has  been 
Township  Central  Committeeman  and  a  delegate  to 
county  conventions.  He  has  served  his  township 
well  as  School  Director,  Moderator  and  Clerk,  and 
has  been  solicited  to  take  other  township  offices, 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  has  refused,  preferring 
the  comfoits  and  peace  of  his  cheerful  fireside  to 
the  turmoil  of  public  life.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
cord Lodge,  No.  31.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  the 
Mosherville  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is 
among  its  most  active  and  liberal  workers. 

GEORGE  W.  T.  WILLIAMS.  The  Williams 
family  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  this 
county  as  representing  some  of  its  earliest 
pioneers.  Not  only  were  they  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  county,  but  they  were  the  earliest  to 
locate  in  this  part  of  Michigan.  They  possessed  all 
the  sturdy  and  substantial  qualities  most  needed  at 
a  time  which  tried  men's  souls,  and  out  of  the  strug- 
gle came  with  a  record  which  their  descendants 
may  well  be  proud  to  look  upon.  Not  only  is  the 
subject  of  this  notice  the  son  of  one  of  Jackson 
Countj^'s  most  honored  pioneers,  but  his  estimable 
wife,  the  sister  of  L.  L.  Fowler,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest farmers  of  this  section,  is  the  descendant  of  a 


family  equally  prominent  with  that  of  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  done  honor  to 
their  origin,  being  possessed  of  those  qualities  of 
character  which  have  gained  them  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  who  know  them.  Without  mak- 
ing any  pretentions  to  elegance,  they  occupy  a 
comfortable  home  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and 
content,  have  little  to  complain  of  under  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence. 

In  reverting  to  the  antecedents  of  Mr.  Williams 
we  find  that  his  father,  Horace  Williams,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Vermont  and  the  son  of  Allan  Williams, 
who  was  also  born  in  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
and  who  did  gallant  service  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Father  and  son  left  New  England  together,  emi- 
grating to  New  York  State  and  thence  to  Michigan 
Territory,  about  1831.  The  present  site  of  Jack- 
son was  at  that  time  marked  by  only  three  houses 
and  there  were  only  three  more  between  the  point 
where  the  Williams  family  located  and  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  Grandfather  Williams 
entered  a  tract  of  Government  land,  comprising 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  5,  and  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  4,  in  Hanover  Township, 
where  he  put  up  a  log  house  and  commenced,  in 
true  pioneer  style,  the  construction  of  a  home  from 
the  wilderness.  He  was  prospered  in  the  labor  of 
cultivating  the  soil  and  effecting  improvements  on 
his  land.  In  due  time  the  log  house  was  aban- 
doned for  a  frame  dwelling,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Hanover  Township,  and  which  is  still  standing,  in 
sight  of  the  present  home  of  George  W.  T.  There 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Williams  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  da}rs,  the  former  dying  in  1842 
and  the  latter  in  1856. 

Horace  Williams,  the  father  of  our  subject,  re- 
mained under  the  parental  roof  until  reaching 
man's  estate,  and  after  his  marriage,  in  1833,  set- 
tled on  the  place  now  owned  by  George  W.  T.  In 
the  house  and  barn  wrhich  was  about  that  time 
erected,  there  was  not  a  sawed  stick  of  timber,  it 
being  all  hewn  and  all  done  by  the  hand  of  Hor- 
ace Williams.  He  and  his  young  wife  lived  there 
two  }Tears,  and  then  Mr.  Williams  concluded  he 
would  return  to  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  There 
they  sojourned  three  years,  then  came  back  to  their 
pioneer  life  in  Michigan.     Even   at  that  time  no 
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roads  had  been  laid  out  in  a  section  which  was 
called  the  Oak  Openings.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject now  settled  contentedly  down  to  farm  life, 
prosecuting  his  labors  in  a  comparatively  unevent- 
ful manner  the  remainder  of  his  days.  lie  departed 
hence  at  the  old  homestead  in  1873.  The  widowed 
mother  is  still  living,  making  her  home  with  Howe, 
in  Horton,  and  has  now  arrived  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  She  and  her  husband 
were  one  of  the  first  couples  married  in  Hanover 
Township. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Elizabeth  B.  Sloat.  She  was  born  in  Or- 
ange County,  N.  Y.,  in  1806,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  David  and.  Anna  Sloat,  who  came  to  Michigan 
about  1832,  and  settled  on  Haney  Creek,  near  Ann 
Arbor.  Grandfather  Sloat  became  a  prominent 
man  in  the  community,  being  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  was  no  unimportant 
factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  ,  his 
adopted  township.  He  died  in  1854,  when  about 
eighty -two  years  old.  The  family  consisted  of 
seven  children,  one  of  whom  is  living.  The  five 
children  born  to  Horace  and  Elizabeth  Williams 
are  all  living. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  eldest  child  of 
his  parents,  and  was  born  August  11,  1834,  in  Ni- 
agara County,  N.  Y.  He  obtained  a  practical 
education  in  the  district  schools  after  coming  to 
Michigan,  and  when  a  youth  of  eighteen  years 
bought  his  time  of  his  father  and  started  out  in  the 
world  for  himself.  He  commenced  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  but  farming  being 
more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  capacities,  he  in 
time  turned  his  attention  to  the  latter,  which  he  has 
mostly  followed  through  life.  When  approaching 
the  twenty -second  year  of  his  age  he  was  married, 
March  2,  1856,  to  Miss  Catherine  II.,  daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Mahala  (Lester)  Fowler. 

Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  the  sixth  child  of  her 
parents,  was  born  December  1,  1837,  in  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y\,  where  she  attended  school  until 
eleven  years  old.  She  pursued  her  studies  after 
coming  to  Michigan  with  her  parents,  until  nearly 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  Further  mention  of  her 
family  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  her  brother 
as  above  noted.     She   grew    up  to  an  attractive 


womanhood,  and  by  her  union  with  our  subject 
hasbecome  the  mother  of  four  children,  but  only 
two  are  living.  Albert,  who  was  born  August  22, 
1861,  married  Miss  Jessie  Stone,  is  the  father  of 
oue  child  and  lives  near  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  George 
F.,  born  December  2,  1868,  is  now  a  promis- 
ing young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  the  Business  College  at 
Jackson:  Francis,  who  was  born  September  11, 
1858,  met  his  death  in  a  terrible  manner,  late  in 
the  summer  of  1884„  He  was  operating  a  steam 
engine  connected  with  a  threshing  machine,  and 
one  day  while  returning  home,  and  crossing  a  small 
bridge  near  the  house  with  his  team  and  the  en- 
gine, the  bridge  gave  way,  letting  the  engine 
down,  and  the  young  man  was  pinned  beneath  it. 
The  steam  gauge  and  whistle  were  broken  off  and 
the  steam  rushed  out  upon  him,  scalding  him  in  a 
terrible  manner,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
twenty-four  hours  afterward,  on  the  5th  of  August. 
Another  child,  Ida  May,  who  was  born  August  26, 
1866,  in  Tehama,  Cal.,  died  at  Hanover,  February 
7,  1869. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  are  charter  members  of 
the  Grange,  in  which  they  have  held  offices  most 
of  the  time  since  its  organization,  Mr.  Williams  as 
Treasurer,  and  his  wife,  either  as  Chaplain,  Lady 
Assistant  or  Steward.  They  have  also  been  con- 
nected with  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  in  which 
Mrs.  Williams  has  likewise  been  Lady  Assistant. 
Mr.  Williams  is  a  warm  defender  of  the  principles 
of  Masonry,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Hor- 
ton, in  which  for  three  years  he  has  held  the 
offices  of  Junior  Deacon  and  Tyler.  He  takes  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  politics,  and  keeps  himself  well  posted 
upon  the  leading  events  of  the  day.  At  present  he 
affiliates  with  the  Union  Labor  party.  Aside  from 
serving  as  a  Director  of  his  school  district  he  has 
declined  the  responsibilities  of  office. 

The  Williams  homestead  comprises  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  nearly  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  our  subject  occupies  the  residence  and 
utilizes  the  barns  built  by  his  father.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  they  are  doubly  valuable  on 
this  account.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  after  their 
marriage  lived  for  one  year  in  Scott  County,  Iowa, 
then,  in  1858,  Mr.  Williams  crossed  the  plains,  to 
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California,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  and 
farmed  for  ten  years.  In  1859  he  was  joined  by 
his  wife,  who  journeyed  to  the  Pacific  Slope  by  the 
water  route,  from  New  York  City  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  She  was  nine  weeks  on  the  jour- 
ney, going  by  steamer  to  Red  Bluffs  at  the  head 
of  navigation,  and  thence  by  stage  thirty-five  miles 
to  Shasta  and  from  there,  by  means  of  a  saddle 
mule,  over  the  Trinity  Mountains.  She  had  with 
her,  her  first  born  son,  sixteen  months  old,  and 
they  were  guarded  on  the  way  overland  by  United 
States  Troops.  They  reached  Scott's  Valley,  twelve 
miles  from  Calahan's  Ranch,  by  stage.  After  their 
return  from  California,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
lived  in  Hanover  for  two  years  and  then  removed 
to  the  farm  which  they  now  occupy. 


\ 


JfclLBURF.  GILDERSLEEVE.     In  a  county 
L\A//    ^e  this,  where  there  are  so  many  men  of 


excellent  moral  character,  pronounced  bus- 
iness ability,  and  social  nature,  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  determine  who  is  most  worthy. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  occupy  a  place  in  front  rank  in  usefulness 
and  influence.  Such  is  the  gentleman  above  named, 
who  manifests  great  interest  in  the  intellectual 
development  and  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives,  as  well  as  its  material  pros- 
perity, and  who,  while  managing  his  own  affairs  in 
so  prudent  a  manner  as  to  take  a  place  among  the 
solid  men  of  the  county  yet  finds  time  to  serve  his 
fellow  men  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Gildersieeve  was  born  in  Chardon,  Geauga 
County,  Ohio,  May  14,  1843,  and  lived  in  his  na- 
tive county  during  his  childhood.  In  1851  he 
went  to  the  adjoining  county  where  he  early  in  life 
began  such  labors  as  usually  devolve  upon  a  farmer's 
son,  driving  oxen,  etc.,  and  had  the  advantages  of 
good  district  schools.  Subsequently  he  attended 
Chester  Seminary,  thus  acquiring  a  good  education. 
After  he  became  of  age  he  began  working  his 
father's  farm  on  shares,  and  as  they  were  quite  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  cheese-making  he  gave    his 


attention  principally  to  that  part  of  the  work. 
The  farm  was  located  but  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  old  Mormon  temple  at  Kirtland. 

On  August  18,  1865,  Mr.  Gildersieeve  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie  Gil  more,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  in  Kirtland,  where  the  wife  died 
November  26,  1868.  She  was  born  in  Chester, 
Geauga  County,,  being  a  daughter  of  Reuben  and 
Mary  (Bross)  Gilmore,  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  second  cousin  of  Gen.  Gilmore.  Her  father 
owned  and  operated  a  large  farm  at  Chester. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Gildersieeve 
came  to  Michigan  and  spent  almost  two  years  in 
Hanover  Township,  this  county.  He  then  returned 
to  the  Buckeye  State  and  for  a  time  carried  on  an 
hotel  in  Willoughby.  In  1871  he  returned  to  this 
State  and  went  into  the  hotel  business  at  Horton, 
but  not  liking  the  sale  of  liquors  which  was  con- 
nected with  it,  traded  the  hotel  for  land.  The 
change  was  made  in  1873  when  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  seventy  acres  of  land  on  section  8,  Spring 
Arbor  Township.  After  a  few  months  residence 
he  traded  for  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  compris- 
ing the  same  number  of  acres  on  another  part  of 
the  same  section.  This  he  has  cleared,  tilled  and 
otherwise  improved,  putting  upon  it  as  fine  build- 
ings as  can  be  found  on  any  farm  throughout  this 
part  of  the  State.  The  barn  is  30  x  42  feet  in  di- 
mensions, and  an  excellent  windmill  forces  spring 
water  to  convenient  localities  upon  the  estate.  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  general  farming,  Mr. 
Gildersieeve  raises  sheep,  cattle  and  full-blooded 
Poland-China  hogs. 

A  second  matrimonial  alliance  was  contracted  by 
Mr.  Gildersieeve  December  18,  1870,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  in  Hanover  and  the  bride  being 
Miss  Mary  S.  Thorn.  She  is  a  daughter  of  J.  L. 
Thorn,  whose  sketch  is  found  elsewhere  in  this 
volume,  was  born  in  Hanover  Township,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1849,  and  reared  there,  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  and  finishing  her  education  by  a  year 
at  Jackson.  She  has  borne  her  husband  four 
children;  Maude  F.,  Flora  M.,  Archie  and  Wilbur 
J.  The  daughters  are  now  attending  the  Spring 
Arbor  Seminary  in  the  class  of  c92,  and  already 
possess  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  learning. 
The  parents  are  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
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of  their  offspring  and  in  their  training  in  all  hon- 
orable principles  and  useful  habits. 

Mr.  Gildersleeve  has  held  various  school  offices 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board.  He  has  also 
served  as  Commissioner  of  Highways.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Prohibitionist.  Fie  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Spring  Arbor,  of  which  he  is  a 
Trustee,  and  he  is  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school  of  North  Spring  Arbor,  which  he  organized 
and  opened.  Fie  is  well  spoken  of  by  his  fellow-men 
who  appreciate  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, while  his  estimable  wife  shares  their  re- 
spect. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  whence  he  removed  to  New  York,  in 
which  State  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
son,  Samuel  D.,  born  near  Schenectady,  learned  the 
trade  of  a  cooper.  When  about  twenty-three 
years  old  he  settled  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school  winters  and  working 
on  a  farm  summers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  engaged  in  ministerial  labors 
for  a  time,  abandoning  them  after  his  marriage. 
He  raised  spearmint,  distilling  the  oil,  doing  quite 
well  at  that  occupation  and  at  his  farming.  He  be- 
came the  owner  of  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  bought 
and  sold  cows,  and  did  a  large  dairy  business.  In 
politics  he  was  a  stanch  Republican.  He  breathed 
his  last  in  August,  1887,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  FCmeline  Burnett.  Her  father,  Jonathan 
Burnett  was  of  Scotch  descent,  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont and  there  passed  his  life,  his  occupation  being 
that  of  a  farmer  and  sawyer.  The  daughter  was 
born  in  Bethel,  Vt.  was  well  educated,  and 
began  teaching  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

She  went  to  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  where  she 
continued  her  professional  labors  until  her  marriage. 
Her  demise  occurred  in  1852,  when  she  was  forty- 
two  years  old.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven  child- 
ren, the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  fourth. 
Edward,  the  first  born,  died  when  three  years  old; 
Helen  M.  is  the  wife  of  D.  Travers  of  Kirtland, 
Ohio;  Charles  FI.  enlisted  in  1861  in  an  Illinois  Reg- 
iment, was  taken  prisoner  at  the  first  charge  made 
by  Sherman  on  Yicksburg,  and  confined  for  a  time 


at  New  Orleans.  He  was  then  paroled,  returned  to 
his  home  via  New  York  and  after  a  short  furlough 
rejoined  his  regiment  serving  as  Sergeant  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  went  to  New  York  City, 
to  work  at  his  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He  was  not 
heard  of  again  until  1868  and  his  friends  thought 
him  dead.  Subsequently  he  became  foreman  for 
the  Cleveland  Bridge  Iron  Company,  and  died  a  few 
years  later.  Mary  II,  wife  of  J.  R.  Galligan,  lives 
in  Loughton  Township,  Van  Buren  County; 
Florence  L.,  now  Mrs.  Castner,  lives  in  Jackson; 
Frances  J.,  Mrs.  Sonie,  died  in  Ohio.  Some- 
time after  the  death  of  the  mother  of  this  family, 
the  father  married  Miss  Minerva  A.  Brown  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  union  resulting  in  the  birth  of  one 
child^— Carrie  C,  now  Mrs.  F\  Ayers  of  Painesville, 
Ohio. 


FZNRY  K.  WOOD,  a  general  merchant  of 
V]  Rives  Junction  and  one  of  its  leading  busi- 
ness men,  established  himself  at  this  point 
\$gj)  in  1870  and  by  close  attention  to  business 
has  built  up  a  good  patronage  among  the  people  of 
Rives  Township,  in  whose  progress  and  welfare  he 
has  been  directly  interested  and  to  which  he  has 
contributed  in  a  marked  degree.  He  was  born  near 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  1845,  and  when  a  lad  of 
nine  years  was  taken  by  his  parents,  Calvin  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Finch)  Wood,  to  Orleans  County.  In 
1857  they  came  to  Michigan. 

Calvin  Wood  and  his  estimable  wife  were  both 
natives  of  the  F^mpire  State.  Mr.  W^ood  died  April 
21,  1884,  when  seventy- three  years  old  at  his  home 
in  this  county.  Both  he  and  his  estimable  wife 
united  with  the  Methodist  F]piscopal  Church  many 
years  ago.  The  mother  is  still  living,  making  her 
home  with  our  subject  in  Rives  Junction  and  al- 
though seventy-nine  years  of  age,  is  in  good  health 
and  quite  active. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
John  Wood,  a  native  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
He  married  Sarah  Green  and  they  sottled  in  Rens- 
selaer County  where  they  spent  their  last  days. 
Grandfather  Wood  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  while  his  wife  was  a  Baptist  in 
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religious  belief.  The  family  was  first  represented 
in  America  by  three  brothers  who  sailed  from  Eng- 
land prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  located 
in  New  York  State,  On  the  mother's  side  Grand- 
father Lewis  Finch,  also  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  married  Miss  Lucy  Simmons,  who 
was  born  and  reared  not  far  from  the  home  of  her 
husband.  They  likewise  settled  in  Rensselaer 
County  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  there  reared 
their  family  and  died.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Henry  K.  Wood  was  married  at  the  bride's  home 
in  Rives  Township,  August  23,  1873,  to  Miss  Su- 
sanna E.,  daughter  of  Hiram  N.  and  Cynthia  L. 
(Smith)  Gray.  Mrs.  Wood  was  born  in  Ingham 
County,  January  21,  1848.  Her  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  her  mother  of 
Massachusetts.  Hiram  Gray  emigrated  to  the  West 
in  1837,  prior  to  his  marriage  which  took  place  in 
this  county.  His  wife  had  come  here  with  her 
mother  and  stepfather,  John  and  Susan  (Markham) 
Peterson,  w7hen  a  mere  child. 

About  1870  Mr.  Wood  established  the  first  gen- 
eral store  at  Rives  Junction, when  the  town  site  was 
unmarked  by  a  single  building— on  the  contrary 
it  was  covered  with  timber  and  brush.  The  out- 
look was  not  remarkably  encouraging,  but  Mr. 
Wood  was  a  man  not  easily  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose and  he  maintained  his  position — with  what 
good  results  his  present  surroundings  clearly  indi- 
cate. Besides  his  store,  he  put  up  a  commodious 
modern  residence  with  the  requisite  outbuildings 
and  improved  the  property  which  he  had  purchased, 
some  of  which  he  disposed  of  for  residence  pur- 
poses to  good  advantage.  He  transacts  a  business 
of  about  $12,000  annually,  frequently  taking  in 
$30  to  $50  per  day.  This,  considering  the  location 
and  surroundings,  is  doing  remarkably  well.  The 
family  is  highly  respected  and  Mrs.  Wood  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church.  Mr.  Wood  served  as  Postmaster  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  years. 

Miss  Mary  Wood,  the  eldest  sister  of  our  subject, 
was  married  to  Thomas  P.  Smith,  became  the 
mother  of  eight  children  and  departed  this  life  at 
her  home  in  Rives,  February  9,  1875.  Since  then 
her  daughter,  Angie  has  made  her  home  with  her 


uncle,  Henry  K.  Lewis  Wood,  a  brother  of  our 
subject,  served  in  the  Union  Army  as  a  member 
of  Company  K,  Eighth  Michigan  Infantry,  being 
among  the  first  volunteers  from  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  died  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  in  January, 
1862,  before  completing  his  term  of  service.  His 
fidelity  to  duty  and  courage  amid  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  army  life  won  him  not  only  the 
esteem  of  his  comrades  but  the  high  approval  of 
his  superior  officers.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest 
at  the  same  place. 


1  AMES  L.  THORN  is  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
I  tiers  now  living  in]this  county,  where  he  has 
I  held  positions  of  prominence,  and  enjoys  the 
'  higlresteem  of  the  citizens.  Although  still 
occupying  Jtis  fine  farm  on  section  2,  Hanover 
Township,  he  has  retired  from  active  agricultural 
life,  and  is  spending  his  last  days  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  happy  home  and  the  companionship  of  a  lady 
in  every  way  fitted  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
views  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  and  to  enjoy 
with  him  the  opportunities  for  good  works  which 
they  possess.  The  ancestry  of  Mr.  Thorn  includes 
several  patriotic  men  whose  lives  have  witnessed 
scenes  of  great  interest,  and  who  have  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  men  whose  names  are  well- 
known  to  the  readers  of  history. 

During  the  time  when  the  army  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington lay  at  White  Plains,  and  the  British  army 
at  New  York  City,  Stephenson  Thorn,  the  great- 
grandfather of  our  subject,  was  living  upon  a  farm 
between  those  two  points.  He  sold  his  property, 
giving  the  proceeds  to  a  brother  to  convey  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Hearing  that  the  farm  had  been 
sold,  a  party  of  Tories  called  on  Mr.  Thorn  and  de- 
manded the  money.  He  told  them  how  he  had  dis- 
posed of  it,  but  not  giving  credence  to  his  story, 
they  took  him  out,  put  a  rope  about  his  neck,  threw 
the  other  end  of  it  over  the  branch  of  an  oak  tree, 
and  drew  him  up  until  he  was  nearly  strangled. 
They  then  again  asked  him  for  the  funds,  and  he 
repeated  his  story,  when  they  again  suspended  him 
until  they  supposed   him  dead.     He  revived,  but 
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never  recovered  from  the  shock,  being  ever  after- 
ward a  physical  wreck.  Samuel  S.  Thorn,  his  son, 
and  a  native  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Williams,  Paulding,  and  Van  Wert, 
the  captors  of  Major  Andre. 

On  the  mother's  side,  our  subject  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  John  Brayman,  a  soldier  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  of  Henry  Delamater,  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier.  Rebecca  Delamater,  a  daughter 
of  the  latter,  who  was  born  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
had  in  her  possession  a  chest  which  bore  in  gilt  let- 
ters the  name  of  Katherine  Kipp,  who  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Annenke  Jans.  The  father  of  our 
subject's  mother  was  William  Brayman,  a  native  of 
Connecticut 

Thomas  S.  Thorn,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
horn  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  married  Miss 
Polly  Brayman,  a  native  of  Middleburg,  Schoharie 
County,  in  1812.  They  lived  in  that  State  until 
1869,  when  they  followed  their  children  to  the 
West,  spending  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  Han- 
over Township,  this  county.  The  active  life  of  the 
father  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  He 
died  in  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty  two  years,  his 
wife  having  breathed  her  last  in  1879,  when  sev- 
enty five  years  old.  They  were  the  parents  of  six 
sons  and  three  daughters,  five  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Middleburg,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1816,  being  the  sec- 
ond child  of  his  parents.  He  attended  an  academy 
at  Rensselaerville,  Albany  County,  one  of  his  school 
mates  being  Henrietta  L.  Colt,  who  is  mentioned 
in  "Woman's  Work  in  the  Civil  War,"  by  L.  P. 
Brackett,  M.  D.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  be- 
gan life  for  himself,  working  nine  months  for  $45. 
The  next  year  he  received  $7  per  month  for  the 
entire  twelvemonth.  Another  year  he  spent  at 
New  Scotland,  in  the  kt Valley"  described  by  Long- 
fellow as  the  Tawasentha  in  "Hiawatha."  In  June 
of  the  next  year  (1834),  he  ran  away  and  came 
West  as  far  as  Rochester,  where  he  worked  a  few 
days  in  a  lumberyard  that  occupied  the  present  site 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  Railroad  depot.  He  then 
went  to  Scottsville,  on  the  Genesee  Flats,  where  he 
hired  out  to  old  Isaac  Cox.  helping  him  plant,  care 


for,  harvest,  and  thresh  fifty-three  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  In  that  neighborhood  he  remained  for 
three  years,  rece'ving  wages  varying  from  $12  to 
$14  per  month. 

In  1837  Mr.  Thorn  came  to  Michigan,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  William  B.,  to  prospect  for  a 
home.  They  walked  fifty  miles  to  Buffalo,  where 
they  took  the  steamer  ^Columbus"  to  Toledo,  con- 
tinuing their  journey  by  rail  to  Adrian  Mich.,  and 
then  walking  to  Jackson.  They  bought  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land  at  Yankee  Springs, 
Barry  County,  and  then  returned  to  their  native 
State.  That  fall  he  of  whom  we  write,  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Tamson  Bowerman,  who  was 
born  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  August  6,  1813.  Her 
father,  Seth  Bowerman,  owned  and  operated  a  wind 
gristmill  on  the  sea-shore.  He  had  a  family  of 
eleven  children.  After  a  wedded  life  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  Mrs.  Tamson  Thorn  was  removed 
from  her  companion  by  the  hand  of  death,  June  9, 
1885.  She  was  a  woman  of  estimable  character, 
who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  comfort  of  her 
husband,  and  the  care  and  training  of  the  children 
whom  God  had  given  her. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,,  Mr.  Thorn  removed  with 
his  wife  to  this  State,  settling  upon  his  farm,  where 
he  built  a  log  house,  and  began  other  improve- 
ments, and  a  thorough  cultivation.  There  he  re- 
mained nine  years,  after  which  he  sold  the  prop- 
erty, and  coming  to  this  county,  rented  land  in 
Parma  Township,  for  a  year.  He  then  bought  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship, where  Mr.  Cornelius  Danser  now  lives.  On 
that  place  he  remained  eighteen  years,  following 
which,  in  1866,  he  bought  his  present  estate,  and 
the  same  year  erected  a  residence  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,500.  The  farm  comprised  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  acres,  and  its  purchase  and  the  erection  of 
the  residence  caused  an  indebtedness  of  $7,504, 
which  Mr.  Thorn  paid  off  in  eight  years.  Although 
the  most  of  his  active  years  have  been  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  he  spent  seven  years  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  in  Horton,  during  five  of 
which  he  held  the  office  of  Postmaster. 

Mr.  Thorn  contracted  a  second  matrimonial  alli- 
ance in  1888,  March  16  of  that  year,  being  united 
with  Mrs,   Alvina  M,  Fifield,  a  daughter  of  John 
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and  Almira  (Towle)  Gentleman,  both  natives  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Gentleman  died  in  1851,  his 
wife  surviving  ten  years.  They  were  the  parents 
of  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Two  of  the  sons,  Francis  and  Joseph,  served  in  the 
Civil  War,  Joseph  as  a  Captain,  and  Francis  as  an 
Orderly  Sergeant  in  Maine  Regiments.  Mrs.  Thorn 
is  the  fourth  child  in  the  family,  and  was  born  in 
Freedom,  N.  H.,  May  21,  1837.  She  has  a  fine 
education,  having  finished  her  course  of  study  at 
Parsonsfield  Seminary,  in  Northern  Maine,  where 
she  prepared  for  teaching.  After  spending  one 
term  at  the  head  of  a  district  school,  she  took  a 
position  in  the  graded  schools  of  Portland,  where 
she  continued  her  professional  labors  seven  years. 
She  has  been  actively  engaged  in  temperance  work 
at  Jackson  for  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorn  are  members  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church,  he  having  been  Secretary  since  the 
organization  of  the  society  atHorton  six  years  ago. 
He  has  been  an  ardent  and  fearless  advocate  of 
temperance,  and  during  his  entire  life  has  never 
used  either  liquor  or  tobacco.  Actively  interested 
in  politics,  he  was  an  ardent  Abolitionist  until  after 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  he  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  until  1856,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a 
stanch  member  of  the  Republican  party.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  recruiting  officer  in  this  county. 
He  has  been  an  active  member  both  of  the  Grange 
and  Good  Templars  organization, and  during  the  war 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  League.  Various  local 
offices  have  been  held  by  him  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents,  and  to  his  own  credit.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  Assessor  of  Barry  Township,  and 
for  five  years  held  that  office,  and  in  the  same  town- 
ship was  Highway  Commissioner  three  years.  In 
Hanover  Township  he  has  been  Highway  Commis- 
sioner two  years,  Justice  of  the  Peace  eight  years, 
is  holding  his  third  term  as  Notary  Public,  and  he 
has  also  been  Deputy  Sheriff  under  Sheriff  Lock- 
wood.  He  was  one  of  the  jury  of  inquest  in  the 
celebrated  Crouch  murder  case. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Thorn  bore  him  six  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  now  living:  Angeline  M., 
the  wife  of  John  A.  Hatch,  lives  on  the  same  sec- 
tion as  our  subject;  Thomas  D.  married  Miss  Mary 
Johnson,  who  has  borne  him  two  children;  their 


home  is  in  Scipio,  Hillsdale  County;  Caroline  L.  is 
the  wife  of  Albert  M.  Stone,  and  the  mother  of 
three  children,  their  home  being  at  Hazen,  Ark.; 
Mary  S.  married  W.  S.  Gildersleeve,to  whom  she  has 
borne  four  children  ;  they  live  at  Spring  Arbor,  this 
county;  Romine  A.  married  Mis?  Mary  Bordner, 
and  is  living  on  the  same  section  as  our  subject; 
he  and  his  wife  have  two  children. 


-3«f 


W?  R.  VANDENBURGH,  coming  to  Jack- 
son County,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  to 
w  ^  engage  in  farming,  has  materially  aided  in 
developing  its  agricultural  resources,  and  has  thus 
added  to  its  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  has  se- 
cured his  own  fortune.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  as 
fine  and  well-managed  farm  as  any  in  its  vicinity, 
whose  location  on  sections  12,  13  and  23,  is  second 
to  none  in  Pulaski  Township.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  raising  wheat,  and  has  also  fed  sheep, 
cattle  and  hogs  to  some  extent  very  profitably. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Jacob  Vandenburgh, 
was  born  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of 
Philip  Vandenburgh,  who  was  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  that  State.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  good 
old  Knickerbocker  family,  who  came  from  Holland 
in  Colonial  times,  and  were  early  settlers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  they  followed  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
a  farmer  and  stock-raiser  in  Saratoga  County.  The 
father  of  our  subject  also  followed  those  occupa- 
tions to  some  extent  in  his  native  county,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  less  fortunate  than  his  thrifty 
ancestors,  and  never  owned  a  farm  or  became  well- 
to-do.  He  died  in  Ballston  Spa  or  Springs,  No- 
vember 14,  1861,  aged  sixty-four  years,  eight 
months  and  twelve  days,  leaving  behind  him  as 
his  only  legacy  to  his  children,  the  record  of  a  life 
of  uprightness  and  strict  integrity.  The  maiden 
name  of  the  mother  of  our  subject  was  Catherine 
Vincent,  a^d  she  was  born  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  August  5,  1869,  aged  seventy 
years,  four  months  and  twenty-four  days.  Her 
father,   John    H.   Vincent,  a   native   of   Dutchess 
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County,  N.  Y.,  was  a  fine  mechanic,  and  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  wagon  and  carriage  maker,  in  Malta, 
Saratoga  County.  The  following  is  the  record  of 
the  ten  children  born  toHhe  parents  of  our  subject: 
W.  R.;  George,  a  resident  of  Kalamazoo;  Sarah  A., 
deceased;  Hannah,  Mrs.  Parks,  a  resident  of  Sara- 
toga County ,\N.  Y.;  Reed,  a  resident  of  the  same 
county;  Caroline,  Mrs.  Butcher,  a  resident  of  West 
Troy.  N.  Y.;  John,  a  resident  of  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.;  Amanda,  Mrs.  Denton,  a  resident  of  the 
same  county;  two  children  died  in  infancy. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  review  was  born 
in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  town  of  Malta, 
April  24,  1818,  and  there  attained  manhood.  His 
school  advantages  were  limited,  as  the  schools  were 
conducted  on  the  subscription  plan,  and  his  father 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rates,  so  the  son  had  to 
educate  himself  as  best  he  could,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  by  studying  when  and  where  he 
could,  and  by  reading,  became  very  well  informed.. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  learn  the  carriage- 
making  trade,  under  his  uncle,  and  worked  at  that 
in  his  native  county  till  his  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  Malta,  March  10,  1841,  on  which  date  he 
was  united  to  Miss  Sarah  O.  Dunning,  daughter  of 
Zadock  Dunning,  of  that  town.  Mrs.  Vandenburgh's 
paternal  grandfather,  whose  given  name  was  Will- 
iam, was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  an  early  set- 
tler of  Saratoga  County,  a  number  of  Runnings 
locating  in  one  place,  which  wps  called  from  them 
Dunning  Street,  and  there  he  made  his  home  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Vandenburgh's  father 
was  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  there,  jand  was  well 
to-do  in  this  world's  goods.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he 
was  an  Elder  for  forty  years.  He  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  sixteen  years,  and  in  politics  he  was 
a  strong  Republican.  Mrs.  Vandenburgh's  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Polly  Collamer,  was  a 
native  of  Malta,  where  her  father,  Barker  Collamer, 
carried  on  farming,  and  she  died  April  20,  1873, 
aged  seventy  nine  years.  Tojier  and  her  husband 
were  born  ten  children:  Joel,  a  resident  oLPink- 
ney;  Barker,  a  resident  of  Fenton;  Sarah  O. ; 
Tammazen,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Yr.; 
Emily,  Mrs.  Birch,  of  Chicago;  Orcelia,  Mrs.  Deo, 
Pamelia,  now  Mrs.   French,  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.; 


of  Schuyler,  N.  Y. ;  John  E.,  of  Malta,  N.  Y.;  Cy- 
rena,  deceased;  Nancy,;  Mrs.  Arnold,  of  Malta, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Vandenburgh  was  born  in  Malta,  N.  Y., 
March  4,  1820.  She  was  well  trained  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  good  housewife,  and  is  a  true  home- 
maker. 

In  1841  Mr. Vandenburgh  went  to^Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  Junius  for  a  while. 
When  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  he  had  de- 
termined that  some  day  he  would  own  a  farm,  and 
he  worked  at  the  carriage  trade  with  a  view  of 
earning  money  to  put  his  resolve  into  effect.  He 
did  not  make  enough  to  satisfy  himself,  however, 
and  he  decided  to  avail  himself  of  the  cheap  lands 
for  sale  in  Michigan,  and  in  the  spring  of  1843 
started  for  this  State,  coming  by  the  water  route 
to  Detroit,  by  rail  to  Jackson,  and  from  there  by  a 
private  conveyance  to  Pulaski  Township.  Here  he 
bought  forty  acres  of  good  land  on  section  13,  on 
which  stood  a  small  log  house,  and  a  few  acres  of 
the  land  had  been  broken,  he  paying  $350  for  the 
tract.  He  engaged  in  farming,  and  also  worked  at 
his  trade  some  years  after  settling  on  his  homestead, 
and  he  was  so  prospered  that  in  1  850  he  was  en- 
abled to  add  eighty  acres  of  land,  on  section  12,  to 
his  original  purchase,  paying  $450  for  it.  He  now 
makes  his  home  on  that  piece  of  land,  having  placed 
it  under  excellent  tillage,  provided  it  with  ample 
buildings,  and  ^otherwise  improving  it,  and  he  has 
added  ten  more  acres  to  it,  the  last  purchase  lying 
on  section  23.  His  farm  is  productive  to  a  high 
degree,  everything '"about  it  is  in  good  order,  and 
betokens  thrift  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
Mr.  Vandenburgh  has  led  a  blameless,  honorable 
life,  the  record  whereof  shows  him  to  be  a  kind, 
generous,  whole-souled  man  in  word  and  deed, 
upon  whom  his  neighbors  feel  that  they  can  call 
for  sympathy  and  for  help  in  their  hour  of  need. 
In  his  labors  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  he  lias  displayed 
practical  sound  sense,  discrimination,  and  an  ability 
to  work  to  a  good  advantage,  and  the  success  that 
has  followed  his  efforts  shows  that  he  did  well  in 
the  selection  of  his  life-work.  He  is  very  highly 
thought  of  in  the  community,  and  is  prominent  in 
social,  religious  and  political  circles.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  Concord  Lodge,  No.  30, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he  has  been  Treasurer  and 
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Senior  and  Junior  Warden,  and  he  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  No.  5,  at 
Jonesville.  He  is  a  Presbyterian,  strong  in  the 
faith,  and  belongs  to  the  church  of  that  denomina- 
tion at  Concord.  In  politics  he  lends  his  influence 
to'the  Republican  party,  and  has  taken  part  in  its 
councils  as  delegate  to  county  conventions.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  Whig,  casting  his  first  vote  for  Will- 
iam H.  Harrison,  but  he  has  identified  himself  with 
the  Republicans  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
party.  He  has  served  on  the  Grand  Jury,  and  has 
been  School  Director  for  several  terms,  and  has 
furthered  the  cause  of  education  in  this  township 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  wedded  life  of  our  subject  and  his  amiable 
wife  has  been  blessed  to  them  by  the  birth  of  eight 
children,  namely:  John  E.,  deceased ;  Hiram;  Cy- 
rena;  Reed;  William  A.  died  at  the  age  of  four 
years;  Myron;  Mary  E.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years;  Minnie  died  at  the  age  of  five  years,  in 
1867.  John  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  gave  up  his 
life  for  his  country.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  en- 
listed in  Company  D,  First  Michigan  Infantry,  was 
mustered  in  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  his  regiment  was 
soon  after  sent  to  Annapolis  Point,  Md.,  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
and  engagements  under  McClellan  till  the  engage- 
ment at  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  sick  in  the 
hospital.  He  was  honorably  discharged,  December 
27,  1862,  in  camp  near  Potomac  Creek,  on  account 
of  physical  disability.  He  remained  at  home  about 
eighteen  months,  and  in  September,  1864,  re  en- 
listed in  Company  C,  Second  Michigan  Infantry. 
He  was  despatched  to  Camp  Blair,  Jackson,  on 
provost  marshal  duty  to  guard  soldiers.  April  15, 
1865,  he  died  of  smallpox  in  Camp  Blair,  thus  clos- 
ing a  heroic  career.  His  body  was  returned  to  his 
friends,  and  was  buried  in  the  Luttenton  grave- 
yard. 

Hiram  C.  Vandenburgh  was  given  good  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  was  at  one  time  a  student 
at  Albion  College.  He  is  quite  an  extensive  farmer, 
owning  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
near  Wellington,  Sumner  County,  Kan.  He  is 
married,  and  to  him  and  his  wife  have  been  born 
three  children — Fred,  Jesse  and  Myron.  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 


Cyrena  Vandenburgh  attended  Albion  College,  and 
afterward  taught  school.  She  married  Andrew  II. 
Swan,  and  died  in  Sumner  County,  Kan.,  and  her 
remains  were  brought  home  for  burial.  She  was  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Reed  Yandenburgh  is  a  car- 
penter, and  resides  in  Pike  County,  Ind.  Myron 
was  a  student  at  Albion  College.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  farming,  owning  forty  acres  of  land  in 
Pulaski  Township.  He  is  a  pillar  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Blauvelt, 
and  they  have  two  children — May  and  Inez. 


In 


AIRUS  B.  MAIN.  The  well-known  Main 
homestead,  lying  on  section  35,  Norvell 
Township,  has  been  the  property  of  this 
family  for  the  long  period  of  fort}'  years. 
1850  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice 
secured  the  land  and  occupied  it  twenty-five  years, 
and  then  transferred  its  management  to  his  son. 
The  family  is  widely  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  county  as  representing  its  best  element. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1S46,  and  is  the  son 
of  Delos  L.  Main,  who  was  also  born  there.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Main,  it  is  believed, 
was  also  a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  and  he  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation.  Quite  late  in  life  he  emi- 
grated to  Michigan  and  spent  his  last  days  in 
Sharon  Township,  Washtenaw  County,  dying  when 
seventy -two  years  old.  His  son,  Delos  L.,  was 
reared  to  manhood  in  his  native  county,  and  was 
there  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Brewer,  a  maiden 
of  his  own  neighborhood.  Both  were  of  American 
stock  for  several  generations  back.  The  parents  of 
our  subject  lived  several  years  in  their  native 
county,  where  the  elder  Main  occupied  himself  as 
a  carpenter.  After  the  birth  of  two  children  they 
decided  to  seek  their  fortunes  on  the  soil  of  Mich- 
igan, and  coming  to  this  county,  the  father  pur- 
chased land  first  in  Henrietta  Township.  They 
lived  there  two  years,  then  came  to  Norvell  Town- 
ship and  purchased  eight}'  acres  of  wild  land — the 
nucleus  of  his  present  homestead,  Mr,  Main  prose* 
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euted  his  trade  and  carried  on  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  his  land,  which  he  subsequently 
added  to  by  the  purchase  of  eighty  additional 
acres  He  brought  the  whole  quarter-section  to  a 
o-ood  state  of  cultivation,  and  in  his  calling  as  a 
carpenter  erected  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  town 
ship  and  in  Washtenaw  County. 

In  1875  the  father  of  our  subject  purchased  some 
lots  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Isabella  County,  also  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land  in  that  county,  and 
removing  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  sojourned  there  until  his 
death,  in  May,  1888.  He  was  then  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  The  wife  and  mother  had  passed  away 
fifteen  months  previously,  she  being  sixty -five  years 
old.  They  had  formerly  been  members  of  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  Church,  but  later  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  of 
which  thev  remained  faithful  and  consistent  mem- 
bers, and  were  greatly  beloved  both  in  their  church 
and  in  the  community  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mr.  Main, 
politically,  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  Democratic 
principles. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  second  son 
and  child  of  his  parents,  and  was  four  years  old 
when  they  came  to  Michigan.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  in  the  usual  manner  of  farmers' 
sons,  and  early  in  life  began  to  lay  his  plans 
for  the  future.  He  acquired  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  became  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  art  and  science  of  agriculture.  When  ready  to 
establish  a  fireside  of  his  own,  he  was  joined  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Jennie  Boomer,  the  wedding  taking 
place,  in  1873,  at  the  bride's  home,  in  Napoleon 
Township.  This  lady  was  born  in  Lenawee  County 
in  1853,  and  was  reared  at  the  homestead  of  her 
parents  in  Franklin  Township.  Her  father,  Kalab 
Boomer,  died  there  when  an  old  man.  He  was  a 
native  of  New  York  State  and  a  life-long  farmer 
by  occupation.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Mahala  Barton ;  she  also  was  born  in  the  Empire 
State,  and  is  still  living,  having  arrived  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  makes  her  home  with  a  son  in 
Franklin  Township.  Mrs.  Jennie  (Boomer)  Main 
remained  the  companion  of  her  husband  only 
twelve  years,  and  died  childless,  January  22,  1884. 
Mr.  Main,  in  December,  1886,  contracted  a  sec- 
ond marriage,  in  Manchester,  Washtenaw  County, 


with  Mrs.  Celestia  (Campbell)  Gray.  She  was  born 
in  White  Oak,  Ingham  County,  this  State,  March 
29,  1853,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Eli  and  Lucia  L. 
(Blaisdell)  Campbell,  who  were  natives  of  New 
York  State,  and  who  came  to  Michigan  prior  to 
their  marriage  with  their  respective  famillies,  set- 
tling in  Saline,  Washtenaw  County.  In  due  time 
they  were  married  at  the  latter  place,  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  was  a  carpenter,  followed  his  trade 
and  farming  combined  for  some  years  in  that 
county.  Then  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to 
White  Oak,  Ingham  County,  where  he  and  his  good 
wife  are  still  living,  both  being  ripe  in  years.  They 
are  a  most  excellent  and  worthy  couple,  highly  re- 
spected in  their  community,  and  have  made  for 
themselves  a  record  of  which  their  children  will 
never  be  ashamed.  Mr.  Campbell  has  always  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  liberal-minded  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  kindly  and  benevolent  in  his 
impulses  and  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  His  wife,  differing  from  him 
somewhat  in  religious  views,  inclines  to  Baptist 
doctrines. 

Mrs.  Celestia  Main  was  the  eldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren born  to  her  parents,  and  was  reared  at  the 
homestead  in  White  Oak  Township,  Ingham  County. 
She  acquired  her  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  was  trained  by  her  excellent  mother  to  all  use- 
ful housewifely  duties.  Of  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Gray  there  was  born  one  child,  a  son,  Elmer,  now 
a  promising  youth  of  seventeen  years,  and  who 
makes  his  home  in  Coldwater.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Main  are  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  Mr.  Main,  politically,  like  his  honored 
father,  is  a  sound  Democrat. 

— *-— 3fc- --*— 

ORODEN  M.  HESS.  The  pioneers  of  Jack- 
^  son  County  are  rapidly  passing  away,  but 
I)  their  mantle  is  falling  upon  no  unworthy 
shoulders.  Their  sons  have  arisen  to  take  their 
places  and  perpetuate  their  names  in  honor.  The 
subject  of  this  notice,  who  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
early  pioneers,  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent 
residents  of  Columbia  Township,  owning  and  oc- 
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cupybg  a  well -developed  farm  on  section  32.  He 
is  a  native  of  this  county,  having  been  born  in 
Liberty  Township,  February  28,  1847. 

William  Hess,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a 
native  of  New  York  State,  and  the  son  of  Conrad 
Hess,  who  was  born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany. 
The  family  in  the  Fatherland  was  an  old  and  illus- 
trious one,  occupying  Hesse  Castle,  and  were  among 
the  leading  families  of  their  province.  The  first 
representative  in  this  country,  Conrad  Hess,  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  it  is  believed,  when  a  young  man,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  resident  of  New  York  State. 
When  quite  well  advanced  in  life  he  came  to  Michi- 
gan, accompanied  by  his  wife,  Laura  Hess,  and  set- 
tled in  Liberty  Township,  this  county,  joining 
their  children  who  had  preceded  them  to  this 
region.  Among  the  latter  they  spent  their  last 
years.  Grandfather  Hess  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  nearly  ninety  years,  and  his  wife  was  aged 
ninety-one  at  the  time  of  her  demise.  She  was  of 
American  birth  and  parentage,  and  both  wrere  de- 
vout members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

To  Conrad  and  Laura  Hess  there  was  born  a 
family  of  twelve  children,  four  sons  and  eight 
daughters,  of  whom  William,  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  the  eldest.  The  sons  are  yet  living,  but 
the  daughters  are  all  deceased.  William  was  reared 
to  manhood  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,and  like  his 
father  before  him  followed  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  was  joined  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Lucetta  Brown, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  that  county.  Her 
father,  William  Brown,  who  it  is  supposed  was 
likewise  born  in  the  Empire  State,  there  spent  his 
entire  life,  but  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  his 
death  being  caused  by  taking  a  dose  of  potash  by 
mistake.  He  was  an  excellent  man  in  all  respects, 
and  his  death  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  imme- 
diate family,  but  by  the  entire  community.  He 
married  Miss  Lucinda  Godard,  who  survived  him 
many  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  Colum- 
bia Township,  this  county. 

After  their  marriage  William  Hess  and  his  wife 
settled  near  their  parents  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
where  their  two  eldest  children  were  born.  In  1842 
Mr.  Hess  decided  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  Farther 
West,  and  coming  to  this  county  located  on  a  tract 
of  land  in  Liberty  Township,  where  he  sojourned 


with  his  family  many  years.  Then  selling  out  he 
purchased  a  farm  in  Napoleon  Township,  and  there 
he  and  his  estimable  wife  are  still  living,  being 
aged  seventy-four  and  sixty-nine  years  respectively. 
Both  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  worthy  Christian  people,  held  in  respect 
by  all  who  know  them. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  early  years 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  sons  of  pioneer 
farmers,  acquiring  his  education  in  the  district 
school,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  various  em- 
ployments of  frontier  life.  He  remained  with  his 
parents  until  reaching  man's  estate,  and  then  desir- 
ous of  establishing  a  home  of  his  own,  was  married, 
in  Columbia  Township,  to  Miss  Sarah  Carpenter. 
This  lady  was  born  in  Wheatland,  Hillsdale  County, 
this  State,  June  19,  1851,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
AVilliam  S.  and  Lydia  (Older)  Carpenter,  who  were 
born  and  reared  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  They 
came  to  Michigan  with  their  respective  parents  in 
1832.  They  began  their  wedded  life  in  Fairfield 
Township,  Lenawee  County,  of  which  they  contin- 
ued residents  a  number  of  years.  Thence  they  re- 
moved to  Wheatland  Township,  Hillsdale  County, 
and  ten  years  later  to  a  farm  in  Columbia  Township, 
this  county.  Finally  making  another  removal  they 
located  on  section  32,  Columbia  Township,  this 
being  the  farm  occupied  by  their  son-in-law.  Mr. 
Carpenter  departed  this  life  March  19,  1888,  when 
a  few  days  past  seventy-five  years  of  age.  In  re- 
ligion he  was  an  old  school  Baptist.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  James  Carpenter,  officiated  as  a  minister 
of  this  church  many  years  in  New  York  State  and 
Michigan.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Len- 
awee County,  locating  in  Fairfield,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is  still 
living,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  makes 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hess. 

The  wife  of  our  subject  was  reared  amid  the  pio- 
neer scenes  of  the  Wolverine  State.  Although  per- 
haps not  obtaining  a  finished  education,  she  was 
taught  those  useful  housewifely  duties  which  have 
so  much  to  do  with  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a 
home.  She  is  a  lady  of  much  intelligence,  and  by 
her  union  with  Mr.  Hess  has  become  the  mother  of 
six  children.  The  fourth,  M.  Edgar,  died  when 
nearly   twelve   years  old;    Birde   is   an  intelligent 
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young  lady,  and  remains  with  her  parents;  her  ed- 
ucation was  completed  in  Napoleon,  after  which 
she  chose  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  has  been 
thus  engaged  for  four  years.  William  II.,  C. 
Thnrman,  Seraph  L.  and  Lanra  E.  are  at  home  with 
their  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hess  are  quite  regular 
attendants  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  they  are 
members.  Mr.  Hess  is  strongly  in  favor  of  prohi- 
bition, and  gives  his  political  support  to  that  party. 
He  has  held  the  various  local  offices,  and  stands 
well  both  as  a  farmer  and  a  business  man.  His 
well-tilled  fields  yield  a  competence,  and  the  fine 
farm  buildings  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  thrift 
and  industry.  The  family  occupy  a  high  position 
socially,  and  the  children  of  Mr.  Hess  present  an 
intelligent  and  interesting  group  of  more  than  or- 
dinary promise. 


— V 


#-* 


RS.  ELIZABETH  GRISWOLD.     It  is  not 

an   uncommon  sight  to  witness   a  woman 
*\  at  the    head    of    large  business    interests, 

managing  them  with  eminent  success,  and 
reaping  satisfactory  pecuniary  results  from  her  la- 
bors. The  lady  of  whom  this  sketch  is  written,  is 
the  owner  and  manager  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  fine  land  on  section  1,  Concord  Township. 
The  development  and  fine  condition  of  this  fertile 
estate  is  largely  due  to  her  intelligent  and  capable 
supervision,  and  the  beautiful  and  tastily  furnished 
residence  which  embellishes  the  homestead  reflects 
added  credit  to  her  forethought. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  ancestry  of  Mrs.  Griswold, 
we  find  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Peter  Miller, 
who  was  born  in  1810,  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 
Grandfather  Henry  Miller  was  a  native  of  the  Key- 
stone State,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Tompkins  County,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  of 
a  carpenter  and  joiner.  He  also  superintended  a 
large  farm,  which  he  owned,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  in  Lansingville.  There 
he  died,  after  leading  a  useful  and  influential*  life. 
Peter  Miller  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.     He  came  to  Michigan  in  1845,  and  first 


located  in  Eaton  Rapids,  later  removed  to  Spring- 
port,  where  he  farmed  until  he  purchased  twenty 
acres  in  Parma  Township.  Upon  retiring  from 
active  labor  he  settled  in  the  village  of  Parma, 
where  he  now  resides. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  in  her  girlhood 
Elinor  Booth,  and  was  born  in  Lansingville,  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.  Grandfather  John  Booth  was 
a  shoemaker  by  occupation,  and  at  an  early  date 
removed  to  Ohio,  later  to  Eaton  Rapids,  where  he 
followed  his  trade.  He  also  had  a  farm  there. 
The  Booth  family  are  of  English  descent.  The 
mother  died  in  Parma  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  sixty - 
seven  years.  Religiously,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

Eight  children  were  included  in  the  family  of 
Peter  Miller,  namely:  Nelson,  who  resides  in  Bur- 
lington, Mich. ;  Jerome,  a  resident  of  Monticello, 
Ind.;  Elizabeth,  our  subject;  Henry,  in  Topeka, 
Kan.;  Emory,  who  lives  in  Parma,  Mich.;  George, 
in  Morocco,  Ind.;  Charles,  deceased;  and  Ransom, 
a  resident  of  Parma.  Emory  was  in  the  Fourth 
Michigan  Cavalry,  enlisting  in  1861,  and  serving 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  squad 
that  captured  Jefferson  Davis.  Charles  also  served 
in  the  late  War,  in  an  Indiana  regiment,  serving 
from  1861  until  his  death. 

Mrs.  Griswold  was  born  in  Lansingville,  N.  Y., 
April  10,  1837,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  ye&vs  ac- 
companied her  parents  to  Michigan.  It  was  a 
primitive  country,  its  only  houses  being  log  cabins, 
a  few  schools,  and  business  houses  of  a  frontier 
character.  She  was  married  in  Concord  Township, 
July  4,  1857,  to  Benjamin  Spaulding  Griswold,  a 
native  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  born  May  1, 
1824.  His  father  was  John  C,  a  native  likewise  of 
the  Empire  State.  He  resided  in  Genesee  County 
until  1828,  coming  thence  to  Plymouth,  Mich. 
After  farming  there  until  1835,  he  removed  to 
Jackson  County,  where  he  purchased  good  land  and 
accumulated  a  competence  of  this  world's  goods. 
At  different  times  he  made  his  home  in  Parma  and 
Concord  Townships,  and  died  in  the  latter  place  in 
1873. 

The  union  of  John  C.  Griswold  and  Betsey 
Welsh  was  solemnized  in  New  York.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Welsh,  a   native  of  New  York 


no 
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State,  and  an  early  settler  of  Plymouth,  Mich., 
whence  he  came  to  Concord  Township,  and  there 
died.  Betsey  (Welsh)  Griswold  likewise  died  in 
Concord  Township.  Her  leligious  beliefs  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Her 
only  child  was  Benjamin  S.  Griswold.  When  eleven 
years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Wayne 
County,  near  Plymouth.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  came  to  Jackson  County,  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  partnership  with  his  father, 
also  buying  lands  of  his  own.  His  first  home  in 
the  township  was  a  log  house,  and  he  was  one  of 
its  largest  and  most  successful  farmers.  He  in- 
creased the  acreage  of  his  farm  by  adding  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  in  Jackson  County,  which  was 
well  improved.  He  superintended  most  of  this,  and 
also  purchased  five  hundred  acres  of  forest  land  in 
Eaton  County,  where  he  put  up  and  ran  a  sawmill. 
He  was  well  and  favorably  known  all  through  the 
county,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in  raising  and 
feeding  stock.  His  sheep  ranche,  was  well  stocked 
with  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  head  of  sheep 
and  he  drew  the  largest  load  of  wool  ever  taken  to 
Parma,  making  a  rack  on  purpose.  It  was  drawn 
by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  team  of  horses,  and 
brought  him  $4,000.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prom, 
inent  citizens  of  the  county,  and  was  married  the 
first  time  to  Ann  Scott,  a  native  of  Batavia,  and 
who  bore  him  two  children— Ethel,  who  died  in 
1886,  and  Eli,  who  lives  in  the  West. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  Mr.  Griswold  met  with  a 
serious  accident,  a  log  falling  from  the  barn-loft 
striking  him  on  the  head,  and  so  affecting  his  head 
and  brain  that  he  took  his  life  April  4,  that  year. 
Durino-  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  active  Union  man, 
and  was  a  strong  Republican  in  political  principles. 
At  the  sale  of  her  husband's  estate,  Mrs.  Griswold 
bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  farm  in 
Parma  Township,  and  then  renting  it,  removed  to 
Parma,  where  she  made  her  home  until  1878.  At 
that  time,  selling  her  farm,  she  bought  the  present 
estate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  She  has 
made  the  most  of  the  improvements  now  conspic- 
uous on  the  farm,  and  has  adopted  all  modern 
methods  for  increasing  the  fertillity  of  the  soil,  and 
in  this  way  also  adding  to  the  financial  returns. 
The  land  is  all  tillable,  the  buildings  are  large  and 


of  modern  type,  and  other  conveniences  are  being 
added  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  or  necessity 
requires.  In  addition  to  general  farming  she  de- 
votes considerable  attention  to  stock-raising,  in 
which  she  meets  with  fair  success.  She  assists  in 
all  public  enterprises  for  the  general  welfare  of  her 
district,  and  like  her  husband,  supports  the  Repub- 
lican party  by  her  influence. 

The  family  of  our  subject  comprises  four  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  is  deceased.  They  are:  J.  Cal- 
vin, at  home,  and  engaged  in  the  wire  picket  fence 
business;  Anna,  who  was  the  wife  of  F.  Dean,  but 
who  died  in  December,  1886;  Minnie,  married  Bert 
Dean,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Parma  Township;  Grant, 
who  lives  in  Jackson,  and  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company.  They  all 
stand  high  in  social  circles,  and  enjoy  the  univer- 
sal respect  of  their  acquaintances. 


)EORGE  J.  TOWNLEY  occupies  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  Tompkins  Township,  the 

jK  house  being  of  tasteful  design  and  first- 
class  construction,  finely  finished,  heated  by  fur- 
nace, and  well  furnished.  It  is  pleasantly  located 
on  an  estate  comprising  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
on  section  19,  the  farm  being  a  part  of  the  original 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres  which  belonged  to  his 
father.  The  estate  is  under  the  joint  management 
of  Mr.  Townley  and  his  youngest  son,  Frank  A., 
whose  excellent  judgment  and  discrimination  make 
him  a  valuable  assistant  to  his  parent.  The  busi- 
ness carried  on  is  general  farming  and  the  stock  is 
all  of  a  high  grade,  Short-horn  cattle  being  raised 
to  a  considerable  extent,  although  not  made  a 
specialty  of. 

Mr.  Townley  is  the  youngest  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Hannah  (  Ackley)  Townley,whose  history  is  given  in 
the  sketch  of  Richard  Townley  on  another  page.  He 
was  born  in  New  York,  April  2,  1829,  and  came  to 
this  county  with  his  mother  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  1835,  the  father  having  come 
a  few  months  previous.  They  located  on  the  farm 
a  part  of  which  he  now  owns,  and  where  the  par- 
ents died. 
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Here  our  subject  was  reared  and  educated,  the 
first  school  that  he  attended  being  a  log  house  near 
the  center  of  section  17.  The  seats  were  of  slabs, 
with  pins  for  legs,  the  windows  were  of  7x9  glass, 
and  the  house  was  heated  by  a  big  fireplace.  To 
this  institution  the  lad  walked  about  two  miles 
through  the  woods,  some  times  going  through  the 
snow  barefooted.  His  first  teacher  was  Miss  Mary 
Hurlburt,  who  afterward  married  his  brother  Anson. 
His  schooling  was  limited,  amounting  to  but  three 
months  after  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  clearing  the  farm,  and  in  breaking 
new  ground,  early  acquiring  the  habits  of  energetic 
industry  which  have  made  his  after  life  success- 
ful. 

In  Miss  Ellen,  daughter  of  David  Adams,  of  this 
township,  Mr.  Townley  found  the  qualities  which 
he  considered  most  desirable  in  womanhood,  and 
after  a  successful  wooing,  he  became  her  husband 
October  4, 1854.  She  is  a  native  of  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  came  to  this  county  with  her  parents  in 
1836.  She  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  The  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townley  comprises  five  sons  and  daughters, 
namely:  Lewis  A.;  Minnie  G.,  the  wife  of  Frank 
Sanford;  Fannie  H.,  the  wife  of  Mitchell  San- 
ford;  Nettie  H.,  the  wife  of  Montgomery  Town- 
ley;  and  Frank  A. 


ygp^  YRUS  PIERCE.  The  record  of  Cyrus  Pierce 
(l  both   QlV1^    anc*    military,    is   an   honorable 

^^>7  one  and  is  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  a 
volume  of  this  nature.  He  has  resided  in  this 
county  for  many  years  and  may  be  classed  among 
its  early  settlers.  He  has  ever  evinced  an  in- 
terest in  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, takes  an  active  part  in  the  social  matters 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  is  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him,  He  owns  and  occupies  a  farm  on  sec- 
tion 18,  Sandstone  Township,  the  estate  comprising 
fifty  acres  and  being  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation 
and  improvement.  His  financial  success  is  due  to 
his  natural  ability,  as  he  was  early  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  with  no  one  to  give  him  financial  aid. 


Mr.  Pierce  was  born  in  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  January  25,  1841,  being  the  second  -child  in 
his  father's  family.  He  is  the  son  of  David  and 
Betsey  (Wright)  Pierce,  natives  of  New  England, 
and  in  the  paternal  line  is  probably  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. His  grandfather  Wright  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  also  the  War  of  1812. 
His  father  died  in  the  Empire  State  in  1847  and 
his  mother  subsequently  married  again,  and  with 
her  and  his  step-father  our  subject  came  to  Michi- 
gan. The  family  lived  in  Eaton  County  about  a 
year  and  then  removed  to  this  county,  where  the 
education  of  young  Cyrus  was  mostly  obtained. 
His  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed  amid  scenes  of 
a  rather  primitive  nature,  and  he  has  witnessed 
much  of  the  development  of  the  county. 

The  Civil  War  broke  out  before  Mr.  Pierce  be- 
came of  age,  but  in  October,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Michigan  Infantry  and 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac under  Gen.  Grant.  During  the  period  of 
almost  three  years  in  which  he  took  part  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Union,  he  participated  in  many  en- 
gagements, bearing  his  part  as  gallantly  as  older 
men  and  winning  the  admiration  of  his  comrades 
and  superior  officers.  The  most  noted  battles  in 
which  he  fought  were  Hatcher's  Run,  Sailor's  Creek 
and  Petersburg.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  at  that  time  being  con- 
nected with  the  Second  Army  Corps,  and  was  also 
present  at  the  siege  of  Suffolk,  Va.  His  honorable 
discharge  was  granted  June  4,  1865,  and  returning 
to  this  State  he  resumed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer, 
which  has  been  his  life  work.  During  his  army  life 
he  contracted  an  infirmity  that  partially  disabled 
him,  and  on  account  of  which  he  draws  a  pension 
of  $15  per  month. 

On  June  21,  1868,  Mr.  Pierce  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Martha  Rogers,  a  resident  of  Sand- 
stone Township,  this  county.  The  bride  was  born 
in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  December  16,  1848, 
her  parents,  Francis  and  Angeline  (Benedict) 
Rogers,  being  natives  of  the  same  State.  They 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  New  York,  but  in  1856 
came  to  Michigan  and  settled  in  this  county  on 
section  19,  Sandstone  Township.  There  the  father 
died  November  2,    1884,    after    having   seen    the 
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country  marked  with  many  more  improvements 
than  when  he  came  into  it.  He  was  a  carpenter 
and  carried  on  the  work  of  his  trade  in  connection 
with  farming.  In  politics  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  in  religious  belief,  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was 
long  a  member.  As  a  public-spirited  citizen  and 
an  honest  man,  the  esteem  of  the  community  was 
his.  His  widow  still  lives,  being  now  in  her  sev- 
enty-seventh year.  She  owns  fifty  acres  of  good 
land,  the  income  from  which  supplies  the  comforts 
that  she  needs  in  her  declining  years.  She  belongs 
to  the  same  church  in  which  her  husband  held 
membership.  Their  family  consisted  of  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  survive:  Caroline,  wife  of 
Charles  Rogers,  of  Spring  Arbor  Township,  this 
county,  and  Martha,  wife  of  our  subject.  To  the 
latter  two  children  have  been  born — Julius  B.  and 
Ida  M. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Pierce  settled  on  the 
farm  that  he  still  occupies  and  which  he  has  devel- 
oped and  improved,  ably  assisted  in  his  efforts  by 
his  faithful  and  capable  companion,  whose  thrift 
and  good  judgment  are  potent  factors  in  the  com- 
fort of  the  home.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  church 
and  society  she  takes  a  prominent  part  and  an  ac- 
tive interest.  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  Republican  and  is  a 
member  of  Levant  C.  Rhines  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at 
Parma. 

Elias  F.  Pierce,  a  brother  of  our  subject,  and  a 
resident  of  Sandstone  Township,  was  a  Union  sol- 
dier and  fought  valiantly  on  many  a  hotly  contested 
field.  He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
August  11,  1862,  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  Fourth 
Michigan  Cavalry,  and  served  his  country  faith- 
fully for  three  years,  taking  an  active  part  in  more 
than  ninety  battles.  He  endured  all  of  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
un  wounded  though  in  the  midst  of  many  desperate 
engagements.  He  was  promoted  several  times, 
being  Orderly  Sergeant  for  two  years.  Later,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Col  R.  H.  G.  Minty,  he  re- 
ceived a  Lieutenant's  commission.  During  an  ac- 
tive campaign  of  three  years  the  regiment  traveled 
over  ten  thousand  miles  in  the  saddle.  They  saw 
the  first  dead  soldier  at  Perryville,  Ky.,  October 


10,  1862,  and  took  part  in  the  following  battles: 
Nashville,  Franklin,  Wilson  Creek,  LaVergne  and 
Stone  River. 

The  horse  which  Elias  Pierce  rode  was  shot  under 
him  while  charging  the  Texan  Rangers,  and  going  to 
the  field  hospital  he  assisted  in  taking  care  of  the 
wounded  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  was  sent 
out  to  help  bury  the  dead.  He  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment in  time  for  the  battles  of  LaVergne,  Manches- 
ter, Cumberland  Shoals,  and  was  present  at 
Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Mission  Ridge,  Tunnel 
Hill,  Kingston  and  Lost  Mountain.  He  was  also 
in  the  Killpatrick  Raid  around  Atlanta,  was  three 
days  and  nights  in  the  saddle  without  sleep,  and  at 
one  point  on  the  raid  had  to  cut  his  way  with  the 
saber,  through  the  Rebel  lines,  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded at  one  time  at  Gravel  Springs,  Ala.  For 
seven  days  he  was  deprived  of  food,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  teacup  full  of  corn  each  day.  Horses 
were  prevented  from  starving  only  by  eating  the 
bark  of  trees. 

At  Irwin ville,  Ga.,  Elias  Pierce  witnessed  the 
capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,  May  10,  1865,  and 
drew  $500  as  his  part  of  the  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices. Reaching  home  July  14,  1865,  he  pitched 
his  tent  in  his  mother's  yard,  where  for  many 
weeks  he  slept,  undisturbed  at  night  by  the  bugle 
or  clash  of  arms. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  we  present  a  litho- 
graphic portrait  of  our  subject. 


^^EORGE  S.  BENNETT,  President  of  the  Eld- 
red  Milling  Company  of  Jackson,  although 


^SEOl 


ite  a  young  man,  already  holds  a  high 
rank  among  the  business  men  of  the  city  which  has 
the  honor  of  being  his  birthplace.  The  Eldred  Mill- 
ing Company  was  established  in  1885,  by  George 
T.  Smith  and  Z.  C.  Eldred,  being  merged  into  a 
stock  company  in  1889. 

The  natal  day  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  we 
write,  was  June  18,  1856.  His  boyhood  was  passed 
in  the  city  of  his  birth,  in  attendance  at  its  public 
schools,  and  he  afterward  attended  the  college  at 
Racine,  Wis.     Returning  to  his  home  at  the  age  of 
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seventeen  years,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  father,  Allen  Bennett,  manufacturing  agricul- 
tural implements  largely,  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  firm  sold  out 
the  business  to  Jerome  Eddy.  Young  Bennett  then 
became  book-keeper  for  the  George  T.  Smith  Mid- 
dlings Purifier  Company,  acting  in  that  capacity  for 
eighteen  months,  at  which  time  his  father  died  and 
he  became  Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Bennett  continued  his  connection  with  the 
Purifier  Company  until  1888,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  interest  and  retired  from  the  firm,  purchasing 
the  Eldred  Mills.  He  is  one  of  the  stockholders 
ia  the  Bortree  Manufacturing  Company,  and  also 
owns  blocks  ami  other  business  property,  and  has 
large  interests  in  real  estate. 

An  important  step  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
taken  in  1877,  when  he  became  the  husband  of  Miss 
Anna  R.  G.  Minty,  daughter  of  R.  H.  G.  Minty, 
Esq.,  of  Jackson.  The  bride  was  born  in  Canada, 
came  with  her  parents  to  the  United  States  when  a 
little  girl,  and  growing  to  womanhood  amid  favor- 
able surroundings,  acquired  many  virtues  and 
graces,  such  as  fit  her  to  adorn  the  society  in  which 
she  moves,  and  dispense  the  genial  hospitality  of 
her  beautiful  home  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  The 
happy  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  children,  Julia  A.,  and 
George  S. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  a  member  of  Michigan  Lodge  No. 
50,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  of  Jackson  Chapter  No.  3;  and 
of  Jackson  Commandery  No.  9.  He  belongs  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  His  upright  character,  marked 
intelligence,  genial  manners,  and  the  tact  and  en- 
ergy he  displays  in  his  worldly  affairs,  alike  give 
him  a  high  repute  among  his  fellow-men,  and  great 
popularity  among  his  personal  associates. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  one  of  Jackson's 
most  prominent  business  men,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers.  He  was  born  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
April,  1819,  was  a  descendant  of  an  English  fam- 
ily, and  a  son  of  Allen  Bennett,  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  whom  he  was  named.  He  married  Miss  Harriet 
Stage,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1837,  removed 
with  his  family  to  the  village  of  Jackson,  Mich. 
The  first  business  in  which  Allen  Bennett  engaged 


in  his  Western  home,  was  that  of  general  mer- 
chandising, starting  a  store  and  growing  with  the 
town.  He  was  energetic  and  honest,  and  by  close 
application  to  business,  he  made  money  rapidly,  and 
was  enabled  in  the  process  of  time,  to  take  a  part 
in  many  prominent  enterprises. 

Allen  Bennett  was  one  of  the  principal  stock- 
holders in  the  George  T.  Smith  Middlings  Purifier 
Company,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  en- 
terprise that  the  citizens  of  Jackson  looked  upon 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  although  at  the  present 
time  it  is  in  financial  straits.  He  was  a  stockholder 
in  both  the  Jackson  City  and  the  First  National 
Banks,  and  the  owner  of  valuable  city  property. 
A  fine  residence  on  West  Main  Street  was  erected 
by  him,  and  he  also  began  the  Allen  Bennett  Block, 
having  it  well  on  toward  completion,  when  stricken 
by  a  fatal  illness;  the  block  has  been  completed  by 
his  son,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city.  In  politics,  Mr.  Bennett  was  conservative. 
He  was  a  devoted  husband,  and  an  indulgent  par- 
ent, leaving  behind  him  a  memory  held  in  loving 
remembrance  by  his  family,  from  whom  he  was 
called  to  part  in  August,  1881. 

j^HP  SA  CHARLES.  Among  the  many  worthy 
citizens  who  have  labored  long  in  the  de- 
li\  velopment  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
this  county,  none  better  deserve  notice  in 
a  volume  of  this  nature  than  he  with  whose  name 
we  introduce  this  sketch.  He  is  the  occupant  of  an 
excellent  farm  in  Columbia  Township,  on  which  he 
has  lived  from  his  twentieth  year  when  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  to 
form  a  part  of  a  sparsely  settled  community,  and 
while  building  up  their  own  fortunes,  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  new  country.  For  many  years 
his  experience  was  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
that  of  his  parents,  that  the  history  of  one  is  the 
history  of  all.  He  gave  his  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm,  remaining  with  his  parents,  and 
becoming  their  support  and  shield  in  the  declining 
years. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Bliss  Charles,  Sr., 
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a  native  of  Maine,  member  of  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family,  and  presumably  of  English  descent, 
although  the  history  of  the  first  of  the  name  in  this 
country  is  somewhat  obscure.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  spent  his  entire  active  life  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of 
1812,  he  volunteered  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
but  was  never  in  action.  He  married  Miss  Sidney 
Tilton,  who  was  also  born  and  reared  in  the  Pine- 
tree  Stat6.  After  the  birth  of  two  of  their  children, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  journeyed  overland  by  trails 
to  the  new  country,  in  what  is  now  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.,  but  was  then  Genesee  Count}T,  being 
accompanied  by  Samuel  Charles,  brother  of  Bliss. 
They  established  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  Weathers- 
field  Township,  where  they  remained  twenty-one 
years,  ere  turning  their  faces  toward  the  setting 
sun,  and  establishing  themselves  in  Michigan. 

The  father  had  made  a  tour  of  investigation  in 
June,  1836,  and  selected  a  location  to  which  the 
family,  which  then  included  five  children,  came  the 
following  fall,  performing  their  journey  to  Buffalo 
by  teams,  thence  crossing  the  lake  to  Detroit,  and 
completing  their  journey  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  had  left  their  former  home.  They 
erected  a  log  hut,  and  beginning  in  the  usual  pio- 
neer style,  made  a  home  from  the  wilderness,  soon 
having  a  productive  farm  and  good  buildings. 
Here  Bliss  Charles  and  his  wife  lived  long  enough 
to  become  known  to  many  of  the  settlers,  and  to 
win  their  esteem  as  excellent  neighbors,  energetic 
pioneers,  and  liberal  and  generous  citizens.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  occurred  in  1855,  the  occasion 
being  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  his  age  three-score  and 
ten.  He  was  of  Universalist  faith  and  religion,  and 
a  stanch  Democrat  in  his  political  views.  He  had 
served  as  Supervisor  of  the  township  three  years. 
His  wife  survived  him  until  August  3,  1878,  when 
she,  too,  entered  into  rest  on  the  same  estate,  to 
which  her  son,  our  subject,  had  succeeded  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  She  had  ever  been  a  kind 
mother,  was  loved  by  all  she  met,  and  during  her 
last  days  was  a  model  of  beautiful  old  age. 

Asa  Charles  was  born  in  Wcathersfield  Township, 
Genesee  County,  (now  Wyoming),  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1816,  and  received  bis  early  education,  and 
training  in  his  native  county.     After   the  removal 


of  the  family  to  this  State,  he  became  of  age  on  the 
farm  where  he  still  lives,  and  upon  which  he  began 
life  as  a  man,  entering  into  all  the  pioneer  labors, 
assisting  his  father  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
young  manhood,  and  himself  becoming  known  and 
respected  for  his  sturdy  character  and  unflagging 
industry.  The  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres 
on  section  9,  which  forms  his  estate,  presents  a 
widely  different  appearance,  from  that  which  it  bore 
when  his  eyes  first  rested  upon  it,  and  he  may  well 
rejoice  in  the  result  of  labors  which  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  the  way  of  gaining  a  competence 
and  beautifying  the  land.  In  his  own  declining 
years  he  can  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  kind 
protection  and  loving  care  which  he  gave  his  aged 
mother,  and  to  the  comfort  of  his  father's  last 
years,  feeling  assured  that  he  who  honored  his  par- 
ents will  not  be  left  uncared  for  in  his  own  later 
life. 

Mr.  Charles  follows  his  father's  example  in  his 
adherence  to  the  Democratic  party.  The  faithful 
companion  who  has  devoted  herself  to  his  assist- 
ance in  building  up  their  home  and  rearing  their 
family,  is  a  native  of  this  county,  having  been  born 
in  Napoleon  Township.  She  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated within  the  borders  of  the  county  where  her 
goodness  has  made  for  her  many  friends.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  our  subject  in  Jackson,  being  at 
that  time  the  widow  of  William  Quick,  and  having 
borne  the  maiden  name  of  Maria  Foster.  She  has 
borne  our  subject  three  children — Rosa,  Minnie  and 
Samuel,  all  of  whom  are  yet  residing  under  the  pa- 
rental roof. 

ffiSAAC  R.  PARKER,  of  the  firm  of  Parker  & 
I  Fleming,  purveyors  of  fine  groceries,  having 
||\  the  leading  establishment  in  that  line  in  the 
city  of  Jackson,  and  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of 
the  intelligent  and  energetic  men  of  business  who 
are  so  ably  sustaining  and  advancing  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  interests  of  this  county.  He  is  a 
native  of  Michigan,  born  near  the  town  of  Cassop- 
olis,  August  1,  1857. 

His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of  New 
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England,  whence  he  emigrated  in  the  early  years  of 
the  settlement  of  Ohio  to  that  State,  of  which  he  thus 
became  a  pioneer.  He  came  from  there  to  Michigan 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and  spent  his  last  days 
in  Cass  County.  His  son,  Joseph  II.,  was  the 
father  of  our  subject,  and  was  born  in  Ohio.  When 
a  young  man,  stalwart  and  active,  he  came  to 
Michigan  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  pioneers  that 
had  preceded  him  in  Cass  County,  buying  a  tract 
of  wild  land  near  Cassopolis,  which  by  patient  in- 
dustry he  cleared  and  cultivated,  engaging  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  there  until  1865.  In  that  year 
hs  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to  Iowa,  and  set- 
tling in  Harrison  County,  rented  a  farm  there 
which  he  tilled  profitably  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  J  875.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife 
was  Mary  Ann  Hull,  and  she  was  born  in  Michi- 
gan, a  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Maria  Hull,  pioneers 
of  Cass  County.  She  did  not  long  survive  her 
husband,  dying  in  1880.  She  was  the  mother  of 
three  children,  namely:  Cyrus  S.  Theophilus  B. 
and  Isaac  R. 

The  latter,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  re- 
view, was  given  excellent  educational  advantages, 
being  a  bright  and  apt  scholar.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Iowa,  and  then  attended  the  Commercial  College 
at  Oskaloosa.  His  first  entrance  into  the  mercan- 
tile world  was  in  1875,  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store 
at  Logan,  which  position  he  retained  about  five 
years.  His  next  venture  was  as  a  farmer  and 
stock- raiser,  and  he  was  thus  occupied  until  1882, 
when  he  came  to  Jackson  and  resumed  clerking, 
as  an  employe  of  the  firm  of  Hull  &  Co.,  Mr.  Hull 
being  his  uncle.  He  remained  with  that  firm  until 
1886,  and  then  his  experience  and  natural  busi- 
ness tact  enabled  him  to  form  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Deans  Fleming  and  to  buy  out  the  stock  and 
good-will  of  the  store  in  which  he  had  acted  as 
a  clerk.  Under  the  prestige  of  the  old,  well-known 
and  honored  firm  our  subject  and  his  partner 
commenced  business  under  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances,  and  by  their  honorable  dealings, 
close  attention  to  their  affairs,  and  courteous  and 
considerate  treatment  of  their  customers  they  have 
not  only  retained  the  good  will  of  the  old  pa- 
trons, but  have  greatly   extended  their  trade,  and 


they  carry  a  large  stock  to  meet  all  demands. 
They  have  their  teas  and  coffees  fresh  f-om  the 
importers,  and  the  coffee  is  brought  to  them  green, 
being  roasted  and  ground  in  their  own  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  man  of  resolute  will,  of  prac- 
tical energy,  and  of  acknowledged  integrity,  and 
his  credit  is  of  the  highest  in  financial  circles.  Re- 
ligiously, he  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Socially,  he  belongs 
to  the  Central  City  Tent,  No.  139,  Knights  of 
Maccabees. 


TEPHEN  W.  HOLMES.  Among  the  prac- 
tical and  successful  farmers  of  Norvell 
Township,  the  gentleman  above  named 
well  deserves  mention  as  his  estate  not  only 
evinces  careful  and  intelligent  culture,  but  is  well 
supplied  with  first-class  buildings.  It  is  located  on 
section  35,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  and  has  been  the  home  of  our  subject  since 
he  began  to  farm  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
born  on  Stanton  Street,  New  York  City,  May  24, 
1837,  and  was  but  a  few  months  old  when  his  par- 
ents landed  in  this  township.  His  father,  Henry 
Holmes,  was  born  near  London,  England,  March 
29,  1810,  was  of  pure  English  ancestry  and  the 
only  child  of  his  parents.  When  fourteen  years 
old  he  set  out  for  the  World's  Metropolis,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  Having  completed 
his  trade  and  become  a  skilled  workman,  he  set  sail 
from  London  in  the  year  1831,  and  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  some  months  landed  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  but  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  philanthropist,  Isaac  T. 
Hopper  of  New  York,  who  secured  him  a  situation. 
For  this  favor  Mr.  Holmes  ever  afterward  felt  very 
grateful  to  his  benefactor. 

After  having  lived  in  New  York  and  worked  at 
his  trade  for  some  time,  Henry  Holmes  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lydia  Weeks,  who  was  born  in  that 
city  and  was  of  German  ancestry.  After  the  birth 
of  two  children — Henry  Jr.,  and  our  subject — Mr, 
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and  Mrs.  Holmes  set  out  for  the  West  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  coming  down  the  canal  to  Buffalo, 
thence  crossing  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit,  where  Mr. 
Holmes  purchased  an  ox- team  and  wagon  with 
which  to  complete  the  journey.  Through  a  Mr.  J. 
F.  Cornwell  he  had  secured  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  Government  land  on  section  35,  Norvell 
Township,  this  county,  and  to  it  he  brought  his 
family  and  his  household  effects  overland.  The 
business  of  farming  was  a  new  one  and  proved  a 
very  awkward  undertaking  to  Mr.  Holmes,  but  by 
close  application  he  succeeded  well  in  his  agricul- 
tural efforts  and  lived  to  see  a  great  change  in  the 
country  which  was  comparatively  new  when  he 
settled  in  it.  He  is  now  living  with  one  of  his 
younger  sons,  C.  P.  Holmes,  on  the  old  farm,  and 
has  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  He  has 
been  a  hard  working  man  and  a  good  citizen,  who 
is  regarded  with  respect  by  his  fellow  men.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican  but  prior  to  1856  he 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Holmes,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
died  at  her  home  in  this  county  in  June,  1847, 
while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  She  left  five  chil- 
dren, among  them  being  a  pair  of  twins.  Three 
of  the  children  are  still  living  and  all  married.  By 
a  second  marriage  to  Miss  Phoebe  Hoar,  who  died 
in  1875,  Mr.  Holmes  had  two  children,  one  of 
whom  yet  survives. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  is  the  second  member  of  the  family.  He 
received  a  good  education,  first  in  the  schools  of 
his  own  township  and  later  in  Leoni  College,  after 
which  he  adopted  the  profession  of  teaching,  fol- 
lowing it  for  some  winters.  Finally  he  determined 
to  devote  his  energies  to  the  occupation  of  farming, 
in  which  he  has  proved  his  ability  and  won  a  de- 
served success.  In  Napoleon  Township,  this  county, 
on  December  5,  1861,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Caroline  A.  Smith,  a  woman  with  a  cul- 
tured mind,  a  fine  character,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  domestic  arts  that  are  needful  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  home.  She  was  born  in  Mentz  Town- 
ship, Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1842,  and 
was  ten  years  old  when  her  parents  came  to  this 
State,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood,  acquiring  her 


education  in  Leoni  College  and  making  her  home 
with  her  parents  until  her  marriage.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  children,  of  whom  a  daughter,  Maud, 
died  at  the  age  of  one  year.  The  survivor,  Hattie 
B.,  is  the  wife  of  Harvey  H.  Raby  and  lives  on  a 
farm  in  the  same  township  as  her  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  belong  to  the  old  school 
Baptist  Church,  their  membership  being  in  the 
society  at  Norvell  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  is  Clerk. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  Township  Supervisor  and 
is  now  Notary  Public.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, firmly  believing  the  principles  of  that  party 
are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  He 
and  his  charming  wife  are  among  the  foremost 
people  of  their  community,  and  highly  regarded 
by  all  who  know  them. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Holmes,  Chancy  C.  and 
Harriett  (Van  Winkle)  Smith,  were  born  in  the 
Empire  State  and  there  married.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  mechanic  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 
in  his  native  State  until  1851  when,  with  his  wife 
and  rive  daughters  he  came  to  Michigan.  He  set- 
tled on  a  farm  in  Napoleon  Township,  this  county, 
where  he  still  lives,  owning  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  acres  of  good  land,  which  he  has  acquired  since 
he  came  to  this  State.  Mrs.  Smith  died  in  1859  at 
the  age  of  forty-one  years.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church  to  which  her  husband  also  be- 
longs.    Mr.  Smith  is  a  Republican. 


HOMAS  JEFFERSON  CONELY.  This  gen- 
tleman is  well  known  in  Jackson,  where  his 
efficiency  as  Fire  Marshal  has  been  recog- 
nized for  several  years.  He  is  of  English  and  Irish 
ancestry  and  inherits  man}^  sturdy  and  pleasing 
characteristics  from  either  line.  His  grandfather, 
who  was  born  in  Maryland,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  became  powder- boy  on  the  aSailor,"  the  first 
United  States  frigate  sent  out  by  the  Government; 
and  the  courageous  spirit  which  led  to  his  danger- 
ous occupation  at  that  early  age  is  characteristic  of 
the  grandson. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  William  S.  and 
Eliza  (Connor)  Conely  who  were  for  many  years  res- 
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idents  of  New  York  City.  The  father  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  looking-glasses  and  picture-frames  and  had 
the  largest  establishment  at  that  time  in  the  United 
States.  The  parental  family  was  composed  of  nine 
boys  and  two  girls,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the  fifth 
son.  Five  sons  and  one  daughter  are  now  living. 
The  parents  were  living  at  Brighton,  Mich.,  at  the 
time  of  their  decease,  the  father  breathing  his  last 
when  seventy-five,  and  the  mother  when  seventy- 
four  years  old.  Both  were  of  the  Universalist  faith. 

T.  J.  Conely  was  born  in  New  York  City,  July 
12,  1836,  and  obtained  his  early  education  at  the 
New  York  Free  Academy,  completing  his  studies 
in  1853.  He  afterward  spent  three  years  in  farm 
labors  at  Brighton,  Mich.,  after  which  he  came  to 
Jackson  and  entered  the  drug  store  of  William  S. 
Moore,  remaining  in  that  establishment  two  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  began  working  for 
the  firm  of  Bliss  &  Beebe  in  the  same  business,  re- 
maining with  them  three  years. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Conely  enlisted  as  First  Lieutenant 
of  Company  K.,  Ninth  Michigan  Infantry,  which 
was  raised  and  quartered  at  Detroit.  Leaving  the 
City  of  the  Straits  on  the  20th  of  October,  they 
joined  the  western  army  in  Kentucky,  their  first 
engagement  being  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Here  the 
company  lost  its  captain  and  the  command  de- 
volved upon  the  lieutenant,  who,  while  leading  his 
force,  was  captured  by  the  Confederates.  He  was 
taken  to  Madison,  Ga.,  remained  in  prison  there 
three  months  and  was  then  taken  to  Libby  Prison, 
whence,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  days,  he  was  pa- 
roled and  exchanged  in  December.  He  rejoined  his 
regiment  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  at  Stone 
River,  receiving  a  promotion  to  the  Captaincy,  his 
commission  being  dated  back  to  July  28,  1861. 
The  command  of  Capt.  Conely  continued  to  advance 
toward  Atlanta  under  command  of  Gen.  Thomas, 
on  whose  staff  the  Captain  served  as  Assistant  In- 
spector under  Col.  Von  Schrader.  After  reaching 
Atlanta,  Capt.  Conely  resigned  and  returned  to 
Jackson  in  November,  1864.  § 

Upon  resuming  the  arts  of  peace,  Capt.  Conely 
entered  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Eaton,  Knick- 
erbocker &  Co.,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years. 
He  was  then  elected  City  Recorder  on  the  Demo- 
crat ticket,  and  served  during  one  term,  which  con- 


sisted of  twelve  months,  after  which  he  went  into 
the  insurance  business,  continuing  in  the  same  until 
1884,  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment by  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners. 
This  position  he  has  satisfactorily  filled  since  that 
date.  Mr.  Conely  was  brought  up  in  the  Jefferson- 
ian  faith  of  Democracy.  He  is  an  honorable  man, 
endeavoring  to  fulfill  his  duties  in  a  worthy  man- 
ner, and  has  many  warm  friends  in  the  community. 
In  October,  1865,  Mr.  Conely  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Charlotte  J.,  daughter  of  William 
Watt  Langdon  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jackson.  Mrs. 
Conely  is  a  worthy  lady  who  ably  presides  over  the 
home  and  is  rearing  her  children  to  useful  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Three  children  have  been  born 
to  her — Edwin  L.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  the 
parent's  hearts  have  been  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
the  oldest  daughter,  who  died  with  diphtheria. 


TEPHEN  H.  CARROLL,  President  of  the 
ty  Council  of  Jackson,  although  still  a 
comparatively  young  man,  has  a  good 
position  among  the  business  men  of  the 
and  has  for  several  years  been  prominent  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  h&s  been  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  for  eight  years,  is  now 
representing  the  Fifth  Ward,  and  particularly  with 
the  young  Democracy,  his  popularity  is  unbounded. 
He  is  a  most  interesting  conversationalist,  keeping 
himself  well-informed  on  various  topics  of  interest 
and  presenting  his  opinions  and  the  results  of  his 
observation  in  an  agreeable  manner.  He  is  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Elks  Society,  and  is  regarded 
with  respect  by  his  fellowmen. 

Peter  Carroll,  the  father  of  our  subject,  is  a  na- 
tive of  County  Ardee,  Ireland,  was  born  in  1800 
and  came  to  America  in  1820.  He  located  in  Swan- 
ton  Hill,  Vt.,  and  was  there  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Dorothea  Stephens,  a  native  of  that  town, 
whose  birth  took  place  in  1808.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Scotch  and  English  parents  and  was  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  while  Mr.  Carroll  was  a  Catholic. 
Their  home  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  was 
in  SwantonHili,  whence  they  removed  to  Welling* 
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ton  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  where  the  gentleman 
of  whom  we  write  was  born  to  them,  September  2, 
1852.  He  is  the  seventh  son  in  a  family  of  ten  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  father  of  the  family  de- 
parted this  life  in  Travis  County,  Mich.,  in  1881, 
and  the  mother  breathed  her  last  in  Wellington 
Count3r,  Ontario,  in  1858. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch 
obtained  his  education  in  an  old  log  schoolhouse, 
which  he  attended  about  three  months  per  year, 
working  for  the  neighboring  farmers  during  the 
summers  until  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  left 
school  and  devoted  his  entire  time  to  farm  work  for 
three  years.  He  then,  in  1868,  located  in  Travis 
County,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  lumbering  during 
the  winter,  after  which  he  went  to  Titnsville,  Pa., 
sojourning  there  during  the  summer  and  then  re- 
turning to  his  birthplace.  He  remained  in  Canada 
until  January,  1870,  when  he  came  to  Jackson 
where  he  has  since  remained.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
went  into  the  dray  ins:  and  trucking  business,  con- 
tinuing so  employed  until  1880,  at  which  date  he 
began  the  bottling  business  which  he  still  follows. 
His  establishment  is  at  126  Cortland  Street,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  business  which  yields  a  comfortable 
income  to  its  enterprising  proprietor. 

A  cozy  and  attractive  home  at  No.  512  Francis 
Street,  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Carroll  finds  rest  from 
the  cares  of  business  and  his  political  work,  in  the 
society  of  his  worthy  wife  and  three  interesting 
children.  The  lady  who  presides  within  the  home 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lena  Vogt,  is  of  German 
parentage,  and  a  native  of  Canada.  The  rites  of 
wedlock  were  celebrated  between  her  and  our  sub- 
ject on  the  4th  of  July,  1  872.  The  youthful  group 
at  the  family  fireside  bear  the  names  respectively  of 
Ella  May,  Stephen  II.,  and  Lena. 


\}7  RA  B.  WEEKS.  Among  the  leading  men  of 
Hanover  Township  none  occupy  a  better  posi- 
tion in  business  and  social  circles  than  he  with 
whose,  name  we  introduce  this  sketch.  By  a  course 
of  prudence  and  industry  he  has  become  well-to-do, 
being  the  owner  of  a  good  farm  on  sections  25  and 


26,  upon  which  he  has  just  completed  a  fine  resi- 
dence which  with  its  surroundings  is  destined  to 
form  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes  in  the  town- 
ship. Presiding  over  his  domestic  affairs  is  an  in  - 
telligent  and  capable  lady  who  is  in  all  respects  the 
equal  of  her  husband  and  who  enjoys  with  him  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community. 

The  eighth  child  of  Ira  B.  and  Emeline  C.  (Bow- 
erman)  Weeks,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born 
February  3,  1844,  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1847,  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Michi- 
gan. They  located  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Jackson 
County  and  young  Ira  grew  up  amid  the  wild 
scenes  of  pioneer  life,  acquiring  his  early  education 
in  the  district  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  was  allowed  to  start  out  for  himself  and  for  two 
years  thereafter  worked  for  his  brother,  W.  J.;  sub- 
sequently for  three  years  he  was  employed  for  oth- 
ers in  a  like  manner  after  which  he  learned  carpen- 
tering for  eight  years. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  having  saved  a 
snug  little  sum  of  money  Mr.  Weeks  purchased  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  section  26,  Hanover  Town- 
ship, of  which  he  took  possession  in  1871.  This 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  farm  of  to  day,  being 
rough  land,  full  of  stumps  and  stones  besides  being 
badly  handled  by  a  former  owner.  Upon  it  was  a 
poorly  built  log  house  which  Mr.  Weeks  occupied 
until  he  could  build  a  better  dwelling.  He  kept 
bachelor's  hall  until  the  following  year  and  was 
then  married  February  21,  1872,  to  Miss  Harriet  A., 
daughter  of  B.  C.  Hotch,  Sr.  A  sketch  of  this  lady's 
family  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of  John  A. 
Hatch,  on  another  page  in  this  volume.  Of  this 
union  there  was  born  one  child  who  died  in  infancy 
and  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Weeks  departed  this  life  June 
23,  1875.  Mr.  Weeks  contracted  a  second  marriage 
May  24,  1876,  with  Miss  Carrie  M.,  daughter  of  J. 
B.  and  Mary  Ann  (Pickett)  Reed.  Mr.  Reed  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  his  wife  was  born  in 
Vermont.  The  mother  died  in  1861,  and  the  father 
is  living  in  Hanover  Township.  Their  family  con- 
sisted of  ten  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  Mr. 
Reed  came  to  Michigan  in  1850,  his  marriage  taking 
place  in  New  York,  and  in  common  with  the  other 
pioneers  of  this  county  endured  all  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  life  on  the  frontier. 
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Mrs.  Carrie  M.  (Reed)  Weeks  was  born  Novem- 
ber 9,  1852,  in  Hanover  Township,  and  under  care- 
ful parental  training  grew  up  an  intelligent  young 
woman,  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  housekeep- 
ing and  equipped  with  a  practical  education  ob- 
tained in  the  district  schools.  There  have  been  born 
of  her  union  with  our  subject  two  children — Sarah, 
April  26,  1877,  and  Wayne,  September  15,  1887. 
Mr.  Weeks  votes  regularly  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  gives  his  support  to  the  various  measures 
calculated  for  the  social,  moral  and  financial  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  lie  has  been  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  in  District  No.  2,  and  has  also 
officiated  as  Road  Overseer.  The  present  residence 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  including  the  labor 
and  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Weeks.  He  has 
been  prospered  in  his  labors  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil 
and  has  added  to  his  first  purchase,  so  that  he  now 
has  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  land  all  in 
one  body,  including  about  twenty  acres  of  timber. 
In  addition  to  general  farming  he  has  attained  to 
considerable  prominence  as  a  breeder  of  live  stock 
in  which  he  takes  much  interest,  keeping  good 
grades  of  cattle,  as  well  as  other  domestic  animals. 
His  farm  operations  are  carried  on  in  that  syste- 
matic manner  which  seldom  fails  of  success,  and  as 
a  citizen,  he  is  looked  upon  as' one  of  the  leading 
men  in  his  community.  His  brother  Dr.  Weeks,  is 
represented  on  another  page  in  this  volume. 


-$°%^~~-9- 


<j|j  OIIN  R.  POOL.  The  biographer  must  con- 
1  fess  to  an  agreeable  task  in  his  interview 
j  with  Mr.  Pool,  of  Blackman  Township,  whom 
/  he  found  situated  at  a  pleasant  home  on  sec- 
tion 28,  amid  all  the  comforts  of  modern,  rural 
life.  A  careful  and  conscientious  man  in  all  his 
relations,  Mr.  Pool  is  no  less  a  thorough  farmer, 
than  he  is  an  upright  and  reliable  man,  with  whom 
to  transact  business.  He  is  a  man  who  never  lets 
his  impulses  run  away  with  him,  but  manifestly  fol- 
lows the  advice  of  an  old  timer,  whose  maxim  was, 
"be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead."  Adherance 
to  this  maxim   has  placed  Mr.    Pool,   socially   and 


financially,  in  an  enviable  position,  and  secured 
hirn  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

In  noting  the  personal  history  of  an  individual, 
the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  those  from  whom  he 
drew  his  origin.  The  subject  of  this  notice  is  of 
stanch  New  England  ancestry  on  his  father's  side, 
being  the  son  of  William  Pool,  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, born  near  the  city  of  New  London.  His 
mother  was  Jane  Beekwith,  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  was  there  married,  and  some,  time  after 
their  marriage,  removed  to  New  York.  In  1832  he 
sought  the  wilds  of  Michigan,  locating  in  Sand- 
stone Township,  this  county,  where  the  mother  died 
in  1850. 

William  Pool,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  re- 
moved to  Parma,  where  he  purchased  a  small  place 
and  lived  about  two  years.  He  then  came  to  what 
is  now  Blackman  Township,  this  county,  and  pur- 
chased the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son,  John.  II., 
and  which  was  then  familiarly  known  as  the  "Ship- 
man  Farm."  lie  thereafter  remained  a  resident  of 
Blackman  Township  until  his  decease,  which  occur- 
red in  the  spring  of  18G5.  There  had  been  born  to 
him  and  his  estimable  wife,  seven  children,  three 
of  whom  are  living:  John  R.,  our  subject,  a  native 
of  Stafford,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  was  born  April 
11.  1830,  and  consequently  was  only  two  years  old 
when  his  parents  came  to  this  county.  With  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  Lexington  County, 
he  has  been  a  continuous  resident  of  this  county, 
and  has  steadily  followed  farming  pursuits.  His 
first  operations  on  his  own  account  in  this  line  were 
in  Springport  Township,  where  he  lived  something 
less  than  six  years,  then  sold  out  and  came  to  his 
present  farm,  which  was  originally  the  property  of 
William  Shipman.  Here  he  has  faithfully  labored 
since  the  spring  of  1865,  although  for  a  few  years 
past  he  has  been  enabled  to  lay  aside  the  harness 
to  a  certain  extent,  having  long  ago  accumulated  a 
competence.  The  farm  is  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five acres  in  extent,  and  is  embellished  with  a 
substantial  modern  dwelling,  good  barns  and  all  the 
outbuildings  required  for  the  shelter  of  stock  and 
the  storage  of  grain.  The  land  is  tilled  with  the 
aid  of  improved  machinery,  and  yields  to  the* pro- 
prietor a  handsome  income.     The  well-fed    stock 
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and  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  place  present  a 
picture  of  comfort  and  plenty,  which  is  delightful 
to  contemplate. 

Mr.  Pool  was  married  at  the  bride's  home  in 
Sandstone  Township,  November  20,  1853,  to  Miss 
Jane  L.  Holmes.  Mrs.  Pool  was  born  in  Chester- 
field, Conn.,  September  2,  1833,  and  came  with  her 
parents  to  Michigan  during  the  early  settlement 
of  Jackson  County.  Her  father,  Charles  B.  Holmes, 
was  located  for  a  time  in  Sandstone  Township,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Parma,  and  then  to  Black- 
man  Township,  where  he  and  his  good  wife  spent 
their  last  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pool  have  been 
greatly  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  all  their  children, 
four  in  number,  two  of  whom  died  when  young: 
Nietta,  who  died  on  the  16th  of  June,  1887,  when 
an  interesting  young  lady  of  twenty  years;  and 
Richard,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 

Mr.  Pool  at  one  time  took  an  active  part  in  po- 
litical matters,  and  since  becoming  a  voter,  has 
given  his  unqualified  support  to  the  Republican 
party.  While  a  resident  of  Springport  Township,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, serving  one  year  and  until  his  removal 
from  the  township.  In  Blackmail  Township  he 
held  the  office  of  Supervisor  for  six  terms,  three  of 
them  successively.  In  Springport  Township  he 
officiated  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  one  year,  and  in 
Blackman  Township  he  has  held  the  office  of 
Highway  Commissioner,  during  which  time  were 
built  the  bridges  over  the  G  rand  and  Portage  Riv- 
ers. Educational  affairs  have  always  received  his 
attentive  consideration.  A  man  always  reliable, 
and  whose  word  is  considered  as  good  as  his  bond, 
he  is  essentially  a  worthy  representative  of  those 
who  have  assisted  in  bringing  Jackson  County  to 
its  present  status  socially,  morally,  and  financially. 

Miss  Nietta  Pool,  whose  untimely  death  was  so 
deeply  deplored,  not  only  by  her  immediate  friends, 
but  the  entire  community,  was  a  student  of  the 
Jackson  High  School,  a  member  of  the  Class  of '87, 
and  was  taken  away  before  being  graduated.  Her 
parents  have  instituted  a  lasting  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  their  daughter — the  Nietta  Pool  Memo- 
rial Library  of  the  Jackson  High  School.  The 
library  was  founded  May  17,  1888,  and  will  be 
maintained  by  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Pool  probably  during 


their  lifetime.  It  already  numbers  two  hundred 
and  eighty  volumes  of  reading  suitable  for  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school,  and  is  highly  valued,  not  only 
for  the  useful  fund  of  information  which  will  be 
thus  afforded,  but  on  account  of  the  spirit  which 
prompted  it.  The  donation  to  the  library  already 
aggregates  about  $400. 


CHANCELLOR  P.  HAMMOND,  Esq. 
Ill  Of    the    temperance    workers    of    Jackson 

^^'  County  few  are  better  known  than  this 
gentleman,  who  is  a  pioneer  in  the  county,  where 
by  his  consistent  life,  reinforced  by  a  strong  moral 
character,  a  philanthropic  spirit  and  a  generous 
disposition,  he  has  acquired  prominence.  Having 
experienced  many  reverses,  he  has  at  last  accumu- 
lated a  competence,  and  has  sufficient  of  this  world's 
goods  to  insure  his  old  age  against  poverty.  Po- 
litically he  is  a  strong  and  stanch  Republican,  with 
the  interests  of  his  township  and  county  ever  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  and  his  influence  in  politics  is 
such  that  his  advice  is  often  sought,  and  as  readily 
given. 

Before  giving  the  details  in  the  history  of  Mr. 
Hammond,  it  might  be  well  to  trace  bis  ancestry, 
and  notice  particularly  the  record  of  his  father, 
Irus  Hammond,  by  occupation  a  farmer,  and  a  na- 
tive of  New  York.  There  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Miriam  Smith,  also  a  native  of  the 
same  State,  where  they  resided  for  a  short  time 
following  their  union,  removing  thence  to  the 
township  of  Kinsman,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  In 
the  spring  of  1837  they  came  to  Michigan,  settling 
on  section  12,  Hanover  Township,  this  county.  At 
the  time  of  their  arrival  only  five  families  were 
living  in  the  entire  township,  the  lonely  woods  and 
broad  prairies  being  the  resort  of  Indians,  wolves, 
bears  and  deer,  who  in  their  various  ways  rendered 
the  life  of  the  frontiersman  unsafe. 

When  Irus  Hammond  came  to  Michigan,  the 
land  on  which  he  located  was  in  a  wild  state,  seem- 
ingly unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man.  He 
immediately  commenced  its  improvement,  putting 
up  a  log  shanty,  clearing  the  land,  and  slowly  but 
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surely  redeeming  the  soil  from  its  primitive  con- 
dition. An  apparently  unimportant  event  in  the 
life  of  Irus  Hammond  was  the  means  of  changing 
his/nistory.  The  first  convict  that  ever  escaped 
from  the  Michigan  State  Prison,  was  captured  by 
him,  single-handed,:and  was  forthwith  returned  to 
the  prison.  As  a  compensation  for  his  bravery  he 
was  given  employment  at  the  prison,  cutting  poles, 
and  building  a  stockade  of  tamarack  poles  around 
the  prison.  After  being  thus  engaged  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years  he  returned  to  his  farm  and 
again  took  up  the  task  of  ( ultivating  it. 

In  1865  the  former  position  held  at  the  State 
Prison  was  again  offered  Mr.  Hammond,  and  hav- 
ing accepted  it,  he  remained  there  for  perhaps  four 
or  five  years.  Having  a  good  opportunity  of 
trading  his  Jackson  County  farm  for  one  in  the 
township  of  Moscow,  Hillsdale  County,  he  made 
the  latter  place  his  home  for  about  five  years,  and 
then  selling  it,  purchased  a  large  farm,  comprising 
three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  near  Mar- 
shall, Calhoun  County,  where  he  lived  for  three 
years.  Again  selling  out,  he  bought  forty  acres  in 
the  city  of  Coldwater,  paying  therefor  $12,000  in 
cash.  On  that  homestead  he  ended  his  days,  dying 
in  July,  1884,  aged  eighty-one  years.  His  wife 
survived  him  nearly  five  years,  passing  away  in 
April,  1889,  also  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

'Squire  Hammond  was  the  third  of  six  children, 
of  whom  five  are  living  at  this  writing.  Kinsman 
Township,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  was  the  early 
tramping  ground  of  our  subject,  and  there  he  was 
born  May  10,  1835.  When  only  two  years  of  age 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  this  county,  and 
now  often  recalls  incidents  that  impressed  them- 
selves upon  his  memory  then.  Such  education  as 
he  obtained  was  secured  in  a  log  school  house,  the 
first  in  the  township,  within  the  rude  walls  of  which 
he  conned  his  lessons  and  gained  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  He  devel- 
veloped  into  a  sturdy  manhood,  and  when  ready  to 
establish  a  home  of  his  own,  left  the  parental  roof, 
and  afterward  devoted  his  life  to  the  care  of  his 
family. 

Prior  to  the  marriage  of  'Squire  Hammond,  his 
father  made  a  trip  to  California  in  1852,  and  left 
him  in  charge  of  the  farm.     This  he  continued  to 


to  manage  until  1866,  when  he  took  a  contract  to 
draw  the  stone  for  the  east  wing  of  the  State 
Prison.  This  contract  being  fulfilled,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  prison,  as  a  keeper  in  the  shoe-shop, 
for  two  and  one-half  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  purchased  a  grocery  store  in  Jackson, 
which  he  operated  on  temperance  principles.  When 
he  bought  it,  there  was  a  bar  in  it,  as  in  all  gro- 
cery  stores  of  Jackson  at  that  time,  but  this  he  tore 
out,  putting  in  "feed"  in  its  stead.  There  were 
not  enough  temperance  people  in  Jackson,  at  that 
time,  to  sustain  a  temperance  grocery  store,  and  he 
not  only  lost  all  he  put  in  it,  but  more  besides. 

Nor  was  his  next  venture  in  business  more  suc- 
cessful. Buying  a  team  on  credit,  he  began  haul- 
ing coal  for  the  Jackson  Coal  Company.  He 
allowed  his  salary  to  accumulate  on  the  company's 
hands,  and  they  being  bankrupted,  he  lost  all  that 
was  due  him,  and  the  only  result  of  his  winter's 
work  was  an  overcoat  worth  perhaps  $3.  He  then 
commenced  operations  as  a  farmer,  in  which  he 
has  met  with  good  success  and  which  he  has  since 
continued.  He  ran  the  first  steam  thresher  in  this 
section,  and  introduced  other  innovations  in  farm- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1878  he  moved  to  his  present 
farm  on  section  8,  Liberty  Township.  Previous 
to  this,  however,  he  went  to  Stony  Point,  and  sunk 
$2,000  there. 

The  marriage  of  our  subject  took  place  Novem- 
ber 23,  1854,  in  Liberty  Township,  when  Miss 
Ellen  Sloat  became  his  wife.  She  is  the;" daughter 
of  Cornelius  and  Mary  (Becker)  Sloat,  the  former 
a  native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of  Canada. 
They  came  to  Michigan  in  1831,  locating  in  Wash- 
tenaw County.  A  year  later  they  located  in  this 
township,  where  the  father  died  March  8,  1878. 
The  mother  is  still  living,  and  makes  her  home  with 
our  subject,  having  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  They  had  six'children,  Mrs.  Hammond 
being  the  eldest,  and  she  was  born  February  5,  1835. 
Two  children  came  to  bless  thermion  of  'Squire 
Hammond  and  his  wife:  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Duane 
P.  Hull,  and  the  mother  of  one  child;  they  live  in 
Summit  Township,  this  county.  Frank,  the  only 
son,  married  Miss  Freelove  Crouch,  and  lives  in 
Jackson,  where  he  is  engaged  with  the  Gig  Saddle 
Company,  of  that  city.     They   have  a  family  of 
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three  boys.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  of  East  Liberty,  and  en- 
deavor in  every  way  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of 
the  cause.  They  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  the 
local  Methodist  Sunday-school.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  order  at  Moscow,  also  of  the  Pa- 
trons of  Industry,  being  Secretary  of  the  latter. 
He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board 
for  many  years,  and  has  been  Postmaster  at  Stony 
Point  for  five  or  six  years,  which  office  he  organ- 
ized. He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Liberty  Township,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  a  candidate  in  the  coming  election  for 
supervisor.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  issues,  and  has  been  a  frequent  delegate  to 
township  and  county  conventions.  He  has  served 
as  Drain  Commissioner  nearly  ever  since  the  crea- 
tion of  that  office.  His  community  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  his  residence  here,  and  the 
progress  of  the  county  has  been  materially  ad- 
vanced by  his  active  co-operation  in  all  important 
interests. 
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\f  /  OHN  G.  CARTER  has  an  assured  position 
among  the  business  men  of  Jackson,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  He 
was  born  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust 15,  1832,  and  was  a  mere  child  when  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Michigan,  locating  on  a  farm  in 
this  county.  His  father,  Philander  L.  Carter,  was 
born  in  1800,  and  died  December  25,  1881.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer,  and  he  also  dealt, 
in  real  estate.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Carter, 
and  of  English  descent.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject bore  the  maiden  name  of  Charity  Russell;  her 
birth  place  was  Genesee,  N.  Y.  She  is  still  living 
and  although  now  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  is  quite 
hale  and  hearty. 

The  boyhood  and  youth  of  John  G.  Carter  were 
spent  on  his  father's  farm,  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
practical  common-school  education,  under  the  priv- 
ileges afforded  by  the  district.  He  remained  un- 
der the  parental  roof  until  he  was  twenty  years  old, 


when  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  dry-goods  house  of 
Charles  W.  Penny,  where  he  continued  seven  years. 
He  then  embarked  in  the  business  of  bujang  and 
handling  stock  and  produce,  carrying  on  a  fairly 
successful  career  in  that  line  of  business  during  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years.  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  real-estate  business,  realizing  hand- 
somely from  many  of  his  investments,  and  in  the 
process  of  time  acquiring  a  comfortable  fortune. 

After  having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  single 
blessedness,  Mr.  Carter  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  good  for  a  man  to  live  alone, 
and  he  therefore  wooed  and  won  an  estimable  lady 
for  his  companion.  This  was  Mrs.  Dolly  Fleming, 
of  New  York  City,  and  the  rites  of  marriage  were 
celebrated  between  them  in  June,  1887.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter has  two  children  by  her  former  husband.  She 
was  left  an  orphan  at  early  age. 

Mr.  Carter  owns  a  good  farm,  well  stocked  and 
improved,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  city 
property.  His  residence  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  Jackson.  Its  foundation  are  of  granite,  and  its 
walls  of  the  noted  Ionia  sandstone,  while  the  inte- 
rior is  finished  in  cherry  and  various  hard  woods. 
It  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
in  the  way  of  steam  and  water  appliances,  and  fur- 
nished in  a  style  in  keeping  with  the  means  and  taste 
of  its  occupants.  The  architectural  design  is 
unique,  striking  the  eye  of  all  who  pass  along 
Main  Street.  The  mild  and  unassuming  manner  of 
Mr.  Carter  might  lead  a  casual  observer  to  a  wrong 
estimate  of  his  ability,  which  is  above  par  in  busi- 
ness matters.  He  is  much  respected  for  his  integ- 
rity of  character,  and  his  long  life  in  the 
community,  has  given  him  a  wide  spread  reputa- 
tion. Politically  he  is  and  always  has  been  a  stanch 
Democrat. 


Trty  FRANK  LUTTENTON  is  distinguished  as 
[t^r  being  the  oldest  native  resident  of  Pulaski 
/ll\\\  Township,  he  having  been  the  second 
^|§)  white  child  born  here.  He  is  now  num- 
bered among  the  intelligent,  liberal  and  progressive 
men  who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  build- 
ing up  the  township,  whose  foundation  was  so  well 
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laid  by  the  brave  and  resolute  pioneers  of  a  half- 
century  and  more  ago,  and  who  have  thus  materially 
added  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Jackson 
County.  Mr.  Luttenton  has  a  well-stocked,  finely 
improved  farm,  comprising  parts  of  sections,  12, 
11,  and  14,  with  a  commodious,  well-appointed 
residence,  of  a  tasteful  style  of  architecture,  and 
convenient  outbuildings,  and  all  the  appliances 
for  carrying  on  farming  by  the  best  methods. 

Our  subject  is  the  son  of  Reuben  Luttenton,  a 
native  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  his 
father,  Oliver  Luttenton,  was  a  pioneer.  The  latter 
was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
moving to  the  county  mentioned  he  cleared  a  farm 
from  its  primeval  forests,  and  remained  there  until 
he  retired  from  farming.  He  spent  his  last  years 
in  Michigan  with  his  children,  but  died  in  the  home 
of  one  of  his  sons  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  when 
about  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  of  English  de- 
scent. The  father  of  our  subject  was  reared  in  his 
native  county,  and  owned  and  operated  a  farm 
there.  He  subsequently  went  to  Orleans  County ,and 
farmed  there  until  he  came  to  Michigan  in  the  fall 
of  1835.  He  made  the  journey  thither  by  water  to 
Detroit,  where  he  bought  an  ox-team  and  came  in 
a  wagon  through  the  intervening  forests  to  Jack- 
son County.  He  arrived  here  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Pulaski  Township.  He  invested  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  Government  land,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  its  improvement,  his  first  work  being 
to  build  a  log  house.  His  was  about  the  fifth  family 
to  locate  here,  and  their  nearest  neighbors  were  two 
and  one  half  miles  distant,and  Mr.  Luttenton  had  to 
go  to  Marshall  to  mill  and  to  Detroit  for  provisions. 
He  was  successful  in  his  pioneer  labors  and  added 
to  his  farm  from  time  to  time,  and  once  had  three 
hundred  acres  of  fine  land  in  his  possession,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  disposed  of  all  but  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  continued  to  man- 
age his  farm  until  his  demise  in  1874,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  years.  He  was  a  representative  pioneer 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  all,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  citizens  in  the  county.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  his  political  views  was  a  strong  Republican. 
The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  our  subject  was 


AlziraBagnell,  and  she  was  born  in  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  of  that  county  and 
served  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  mother  died  in 
Pulaski  Township  on  the  old  homestead,  in  June, 
i885.  She  had  seven  children,  namely:  Richard 
M.,  a  mechanic  in  Jackson;  William  W.,  deceased; 
R.  Frank;  John  W.,  of  Pulaski  Township;  Charles 
N.  W.,  and  Ann  J.  (Mrs.  Holland),  both  of  whom 
live  in  Pulaski  Township;  Eugene  B.,  deceased. 

R.  Frank  Luttenton  was  born  in  Pulaski  Town- 
ship, September  2,  1837.     He  was  reared  to  a  vig- 
orous manhood  on  the  home  farm  amid  the  pioneer 
influences  that  obtained  in  this  then  sparsely  settled 
country.     That  was  a  wild  scene  upon  which  his 
eyes  first  opened  in  that  home  in  the  primeval  for- 
ests, where  the  Indian  still  hunted  deer,  bears,  and 
other  wild  game,  and  where  evidences  of  the  civil- 
izing presence  of  the  white  man  wrere  but  few.    In 
the  great  change  that  has  been  wrought  since  that 
time  he  has  had  a  hand,  and  has  been  no  unimport- 
ant   factor    in    the    upbuilding    of    township    and 
county.     He   had   the  advantages  of  the  common 
schools,  the  first  school  in  the  township  having  been 
conducted  in  his  father's  house.     He  was  early  set 
to  work,  and  from  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  he 
was  of  great  assistance  to  his  father  in  helping  clear 
the  land,  drive   the  oxen,  and   in  the  many  other 
tasks  that  then  devolved  upon  farmer's  boys,  and 
he    thus    became  a  practical    farmer    wiien    quite 
young.     He   remained  an   inmate  of  the    parental 
household  until  he  was  twenty-six,  except  the  year 
that    he   worked    a  farm    on    shares.     In   1863  he 
bought  forty  acres  of  his  present  farm,  which  was 
covered  with  forest  trees,  and  he  has  since  reclaimed 
it   from  the  hands  of  nature,  and  has  added  to  his 
original   purchase   until  he  now  owns  one  hundred 
and   thirty -six  acres    of  well-improved    land,    one 
hundred  and  five  of  it  tillable,  all  neatly  fenced  and 
provided  with  suitable  buildings,  there  being  two 
dwellings    on    the    place    and    three    ample  barns, 
and   a   valuable   orchard  comprising   five  acres  of 
choice  varieties  of  fruit  trees.    He  built  his  present 
residence,  a  fine,  large  house  well  fitted  up,  in  1885. 
It  is  very  pleasantly  located  four  miles  from  Con- 
cord. Mr.Luttenton  has  devoted  himself  principally 
to  raising  wheat  and  to  feeding  sheep,  of   which   he 
has  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred,  and  he  has 
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met  with  fine  success,  and  has  made  money.  He  lets 
a  part  of  his  farm  and  merely  cultivates  what  he 
can  attend  to  himself. 

Mr.  Luttenton,  having  passed  his  entire  life  here, 
is  well-known  in  township  and  county,  and  as  no 
one  knows  him  but  to  respect  and  esteem  him  for 
his  many  fine  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  he  is 
indeed  a  general  favorite.  In  the  management  of 
his  affairs  he  has  displayed  great  skill,  cool  judg- 
ment and  good  business  tact.  He  is  a  true  Repub- 
lican in  his  political  views,  always  lending  his 
influence  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  party. 
He  fell  into  the  ranks  when  the  party  was  organ- 
ized, and  cast  his  first  vote  for  its  first  Presidential 
candidate,  John  C.  Fremont. 


^p^EORGE  F.  RICE.  This  gentleman  has  held 
(#|  a   prominent  position  among  the    business 

^^K  men  of  Jackson  for  many  years  and  is  one 
of  those  early  residents  here,  who  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  beautiful  city  which  has  grown  up 
where  but  a  small  village  greeted  their  eyes  on  their 
arrival.  He  not  only  possesses  the  intelligence 
which  may  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  and  association  with  his  fellow-men,  but  was 
the  recipient  of  such  excellent  educational  advan- 
tages duririg  his  early  years  that  he  was  enabled  to 
begin  teaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

Before  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  the 
gentleman  above  named,  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
his  ancestors  will  not  be  amiss.  The  paternal  line 
of  descent  is  traced  from  Edmund  Rice,  a  native  of 
England,  who  came  to  America  in  1639,  making  his 
first  settlement  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Marlborough,  dying  in  the  latter  place  in 
1663.  The  next  in  the  line  was  Thomas  Rice,  born 
in  Marlborough,  November  16,  1681.  His  son  Jonas 
married  Mary  Stone  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Worcester,  whence  he  was  driven  out  bjT  Indians, 
but  where  he  resided  in  solitude  from  1713  to  1715, 
when  his  brother  Gersham  moved  in  with  his  fam- 
ily. Jonas  Rice  was  called  the  father  of  the  town, 
and  held  many  town  offices  prior  to  his  death  which 
occurred  September  22,  1753.     His  son  Adonijah 


was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Worcester.  The 
wife  of  this  gentleman  was  Persis  Gates  of  the  same 
town.  He  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the 
French  and  Indians  and  spent  his  last  years  at 
Bridport,  Vt.,  breathing  his  last  in  1802, 

Following  the  above  named  on  the  genealogical 
tree  was  Abel  Rice,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject 
and  a  native  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Guilford,  Vt.,  in  1751,  later  changing  his 
residence  to  Bridport,  where  he  died  July  9,  1800. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  and  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Nichols.  To  this 
couple  was  born  a  son  Jonas,  whose  eyes  opened  to 
the  light  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  September  26,  1778,  and 
who  was  but  six  years  old  when  his  parents  removed 
to  Bridport,  where  they  wTere  early  settlers.  He  was 
twenty  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  being 
the  eldest  son  he  became  the  head  of  the  family. 
He  cleared  a  large  farm  and  resided  thereon  until 
his  death  August  12,  1855.  He  had  lived  to  see  the 
section  develop  from  a  wilderness  without  railroads 
or  even  canals,  with  the  nearest  market  at  Troy, 
one  hundred  miles  distant,  into  a  thickly  settled, 
highly  cultivated  and  prosperous  region  with  fa- 
cilities for  travel  unknown  in  his  boyhood  and  fine 
markets  in  the  near  vicinity.  His  second  wife,  the 
mother  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Bridport,  Vt., 
March  23,  1790,  and  died  May  17,  1824.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Emma  Clayes  and  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Polly  (Nixon)  Clajres. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphical notice  was  born  August  14, 1820,  in  Brid- 
port, Addison  County,  Vt.,  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  and  attended  the  public  schools  during  the 
winter  terms.  When  sufficiently  old  to  do  so  he 
entered  the  Newton  Acadenw,  and  afterward  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Brandon,  beginning  his  work 
as  a  pedagogue  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  teaching 
in  winter  schools  and  farming  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  until  he  left  his  native  State  in  1840  for  a 
home  in  the  wilds  of  Michigan.  The  trip  was  made 
by  canal  to  Troy,  thence  by  railroad  and  canal  to 
Buffalo,  across  the  lake  to  Detroit  and  by  rail  to 
Ann  Arbor,  then  the  western  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road, whence  it  was  completed  by  stage  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Jackson. 

Mr.  Rice  secured  a  school  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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liver  and  spent  the  winter  as  an  instructor,  return- 
ing the  following  spring  to  his  native  State,  where 
he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1844.  He  then  came 
again  to  Jackson,  where  he  located  permanently, 
securing  a  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  store  and  two 
years  later  becoming  a  partner  in  a  mercantile  firm. 
He  continued  in  the  dry-goods  business  for  a  de- 
cade or  more,  making  some  changes  in  the  mean- 
time in  his  partnership  relations.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  hardware,  which  he  continued  some 
fifteen  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  sold 
out  and  since  then  has  dealt  quite  extensively  in 
real  estate. 

On  May  3,  1  849,  Mr.  Rice  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Jennie  E.,  daughter  of  Lonson  and  Susan 
L.  Wilcox.  She  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
was  a  lady  of  estimable  character  and  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  to  which 
Mr.  Rice  belongs.  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Rice  was  stricken 
by  a  fatal  illness  and  breathed  her  last  February  19, 
1886.  Mr.  Rice  was  married  to  his  second  com- 
panion, Miss  Mary  A.  Burns,  June  22,  1887.  She 
was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  her  early  life  with  her  parents,  Edward 
and  Ann  Burns,  and  now  presides  over  their  home 
No.  301  North  Blackstone  Street. 

The  Christian  character,  high  degree  of  intellect- 
ual culture,  and  the  business  ability  of  Mr.  Rice  are 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  they  cheerfully  accord  him  their  good  will. 

jj^b  ACFARLANE  NIELSON,  a  thriving  gro- 

/\ft  cer  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  is  prominently 
11  located  at  No.  717,  East  Main  Street,  and 
enjoys  a  large  and  lucrative  patronage 
from  the  people  not  only  of  that  part  of  the  city,  but 
the  country  around.  His  career  as  a  business  man 
has  been  signalized  by  that  strict  adherence  to 
honesty  and  square  dealing  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  nationality,  he  having  his 
birth  and  ancestry  in  Scotland.  His  native  place 
was  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  light  January  17,  1849. 

Mr.  Nielson  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life 


in  his  native  city,  and  then,  with  his  parents,  re- 
moved to  London,  England,  where  they  sojourned 
about  eighteen  months,  then  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
they  located  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  where  the  father, 
James  Nielson,  died  in  1878.  The  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eliza  Wylie,  is  still  living,  and  a 
resident  of  Canada.  Her  father  was  a  well-edu- 
cated man,  following  the  profession  of  law,  and  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  one  of  its  leading  at- 
torneys. Her  maternal  grandfather,  Judge  Mc- 
Farlane,  also  followed  the  profession  of  law  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  jurist. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  attained  to  man's  es- 
tate in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  meantime 
acquiring  a  practical  education  in  the  Hamilton 
schools.  He  commenced  his  business  career  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  this  State,  as  a  clerk  in  the  employ 
of  an  older  brother.  The  latter  was  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business,  and  with  him  young  Nielson 
remained  for  about  six  years  when  he  entered 
the  employ  of  George  Bain  <fe  Co.,  a  tea  and 
coffee  firm,  with  whom  he  operated  as  a  traveling 
salesman  for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  1877  he 
came  to  Jackson  and  clerked  for  his  brother  until 
1881,  when  he  established  himself  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  occupied  himself  thus  for  five 
years.  Then  selling  out,  he  took  to  the  road  again 
as  an  employe  of  Adams  &  Sherman,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Tnd.,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years. 

Returning  now  to  Jackson,  Mr.  Nielson  pur- 
chased the  stock  of  C.  Palmer  <fe  Co.,  grocers,  and 
continued  the  business  at  the  old  stand  until  the 
present  time.  He  keeps  a  fine  selection  of  choice 
groceries  and  everything  pertaining  to  this  line  of 
trade.  Mr.  Nielson  was  married  in  September, 
1875,  to  Miss  Emma  Jane  Cleveland,  a  native  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  but  then  living  in  the  city  of 
Detroit.  Four  children  have  been  born  of  this 
union,  the  eldest  of  whom,  George  H.,  was  instantly 
killed  by  falling  down  the  stairs  at  school  in  1887, 
when  a  promising  boy  of  ten  years.  The  three  sur- 
vivors are  all  sons— Freddie  M.,  Wylie  C.  and 
Harvey  T.  Mr.  Nielson  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
city,  and  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  its  Sun- 
day-school. In  Masonic  circles  he  is  a  member  of 
Jackson  Lodge,  No.  17,  and  he  is  also  identified 
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witli  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  find  is 
Supreme  Lieutenant  Commander  in  tlie  Order  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

James  Nielson,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  at 
one  time  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  owning  seven  stores.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  in  local  affairs  and  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council  during  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  what  was  called  the  Corpora- 
tion Bakers,  in  Edinburgh,  a  beneficiary  institu- 
tion from  which  his  widow  receives  annually  $800. 


ARLIN  TRIPP.  For  almost  a  half  a  cen- 
tury the  gentleman  above  named  has  been 
occupying  a  farm  on  section  2,  Hanover 
Township,  which  includes  a  portion  of  the 
homestead  on  which  his  father  settled  in  1832.  He 
occupies  the  remarkable  position  of  being  the  only 
person  now  living  in  the  township  who  was  here  at 
that  date,  which  was  his  own  first  year  of  residence. 
Although  only  a  boy  at  that  time  he  certainly  de- 
serves mention  among  the  old  settlers,  as  in  his 
early  years  he  assisted  in  the  development  of  his 
father's  estate,  and  there;  began  the  labors  which  he 
had  continued  through  long  and  busy  years. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Abiel  Tripp,  who 
was  born  in  Rutland,  Yt.,  in  1781.  In  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Mills,  who, 
after  bearing  two  children,  wras  removed  by  death 
in  1824,  in  New  York  State.  The  father  was  a  sol- 
dier during  the  War  of  1812.  He  buried  four 
wives,  himself  surviving  until  1861.  In  1832  he 
came  to  Michigan  accompanied  by  our  subject, 
fettling  on  a  farm  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  to  which  he  afterward  added  other  lands.  On  it 
the  two  built  the  first  house  in  Hanover  Township, 
and  turned  the  first  furrow,  and  for  a  year  they  were 
the  only  white  settlers.  Indians  were  then  living 
here  and  the  father  traded  with  them  for  nearly  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  outside  of  what  was  raised 
on  the  farm.     The  first  schoolhouse  in   the  town- 


ship was  built  in  183f),  and  Abiel  Tripp  was  a 
member  of  the  first  school  board,  while  the  first 
school  teacher  wras  John  Belden,  now  deceased. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  his  mother.  He  was  born  March  31, 
1821,  in  Niagara  County.  N.  Y.,  and  was  therefore 
but  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  resi- 
dence in  this  county.  The  scenes  amid  which  the 
next  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed  were  such  as 
to  develop  a  sturdiness  and  shrewdness  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  the  dwellers  amid  other  scenes,  and  filled 
his  memory  with  incidents  and  views  which  make 
it  a  store-house  of  interesting  reminiscences.  Be- 
ginning life  for  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  on  foriy  acres  of  land,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  homestead,  he  has  made  for  himself  and  family 
a  most  comfortable  home,  continuing  from  that 
time  to  reside  on  the  same  farm.  The  present 
dwelling  of  the  family  was  erected  in  1870  and  is 
supplied  with  all  that  is  needful  for  the  convenience 
and  good  cheer  of  its  inmates. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Tripp  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Laura  J.  Stone,  and  the  rites  of  wedlock  were  cele- 
brated between  them  January  1,  1846.  The  bride 
was  born  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  April  20, 
1825,  most  of  her  school  days  being  passed  in  h<>r 
native  State.  She  has  fitted  herself  for  teaching  and 
procured  a  certificate  in  New  York  and  afterward 
in  this  State.  She  taught  nine  terms  of  school, 
mostly  in  this  county.  Not  only  has  she  a  superior 
education,  but  she  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
disposition  which  makes  sunshine  about  her,  and  a 
character  of  great  worth.  She  and  her  husband 
have  but  one  child,  a  son,  Orville  S.,  born  Novem- 
ber 8,  1846.  He  married  Miss  Maggie  J.  Snyder 
and  lives  on  the  same  section  as  his  parents.  He 
has  one  daughter,  Julia  S.,  a  miss  of  sixteen  years, 
who  plays  the  organ  for  church  and  Sunday-school, 
and  leads  the  choir  of   the  only  church  in   Morton. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Tripp  were  Nathan  H.  and 
Annie  J.  (Fenn)  Stone,  both  of  Vermont.  They 
were  married  in  the  Empire  State  and  resided  there 
until  1838,  when  they  came  to  this  county,  settling 
on  section  10,  Hanover  Township.  There  they 
made  their  permanent  home,  the  father  living  until 
1851,  and  the  mother  until  1882.  They  were  the 
parents  of   ten  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
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ing,  Mrs.  Tripp  being  the  second  horn.  Both  were 
school  teachers,  well  educated,  and  with  characters 
of  worth. 

Mr.  Tripp  belongs  to  Blue  Lodge,  No.  293, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Horton,  in  which  he  has  been 
Steward  and  Tyler;  his  son  Orville  is  a  member  of 
the  same  lodge  and  has  been  Secretary.  He  has 
always  been  a  stanch  and  active  worker  for  the 
Democratic  party  and  his  wife's  people  are  also  in 
sympathy  with  it.  He  has  been  a  Delegate  to 
county  and  State  conventions  since  his  early  man- 
hood. The  intelligence,  good  judgment  and 
energy  which  he  possesses  have  not  been  allowed  to 
lie  idle,  and  his  fellow-citizens  have  called  for  his 
services  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  Road 
Commissioner,  Township  Treasurer  and  Constable, 
and  he  has  also  served  many  times  as  a  Juryman 
during  the  County  Circuit  Court.  He  still  super- 
intends the  work  on  his  farm  although  he  is  not 
obliged  to  toil  "from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve"  as 
those  do  who  are  beginning  life.  He  is  a  most 
genial  companion,  his  conversation  being  filled 
with  pleasant  sayings,  his  good  nature  almost  abso- 
lute, and  his  disposition  such  as  to  lead  him  to  enjoy 
life.  The  thorough  breeding  of  his  estimable  wife 
adds  a  charm  to  the  home  and  to  every  circle  in 
which  they  are  present.  She  was  reared  in  the 
Universalist  belief. 
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ON.  AMOS  ROOT,  merchant  and  farmer  of 
Jackson,  was  born  at  Ft.  Ann,  Washington 
V     County,     N.    Y.,    April    8,     1816,    being 
the  third  son  of  John  and  Roxanna  (Wor- 
den)  Root. 

From  a  work  compiled  by  the  Rev.  James  Pierce 
Root,  is  condensed  the  following  account  of  the 
Root  family:  The  first  of  the  family  to  come  to 
America  is  believed  to  have  been  John  Root,  a  na- 
tive of  England,  who,  with  his  wife  Ann  Russell, 
became  about  the  year  1637,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  About  the  year  1652  he  re- 
moved to  Northampton,  Mass.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  a  weaver  of  cloth,  and  one  of  the  eight  pillars 
of  the  church  organized  in  Northampton.     His  son 


Thomas  Root  seems  to  have  remained  in  Hartford, 
where  his  son  Jacob  was  born.  Jacob,  a  son  of  the 
latter,  was  born  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  June  15,  1687, 
and  a  third  Jacob  in  the  same  town  July  28,  1710. 
The  next  descendant  in  a  direct  line,  was  Asahel 
Root,  born  at  Gastonbury,  Conn.,  August  5,  1753, 
who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  A  son 
of  the  latter,  John  Root,  born  December  18,  1781, 
was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

John  Root  learned  the  trade  of  an  edge-tool 
maker,  tools  being  then  made  by  hand.  He  fol- 
lowed his  trade  many  years  at  Ft.  Ann,  N.  Y. 
coming  from  there  to  Michigan  to  spend  his  last 
days  with  his  children.  He  was  a  soldier  during 
the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a  good  workman,  an 
honest  and  very  temperate  man,  whose  will  was 
strong  enough  to  enable  him,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years  to  abandon  the  use  of  tobacco,  on  account  of 
its  bad  influence  upon  younger  people.  Politically 
he  was  a  Whig,  and  later  a  Republican.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His 
constitution  was  vigorous,  and  he  lived  to  his 
ninetieth  year,  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Jack- 
son, January  1,  1871,  having  been  occasioned  by  a 
fall  upon  the  ice. 

Roxanna,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  Root, 
was  a  (laughter  of  Benjamin  George,  an  officer  of 
the  British  army  during  the  Revolution,  and  born 
in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1786.  After  the 
death  of  her  father  she  became  the  step-daughter 
of  Jesse  Worden,  who  during  the  same  conflict  was 
one  of  Washington's  life  guards,  and  was  known 
before  her  marriage  as  Roxanna  Worden.  This 
marriage  was  blessed  with  five  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

The  health  of  Amos  Root  during  his  childhood 
and  youth  was  feeble.  His  education  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  such  as  could  be  obtained 
by  attendance  at  the  village  school.  His  subse- 
quent mental  training  was  gained  by  circumstances 
and  experience.  At  sixteen  he  became  a  clerk  for 
his  two  elder  brothers, merchants  and  manufacturers 
at  Mohawk,  N.  Y.  There  he  acquired  mental  dis- 
cipline and  habits  of  industry  which  contributed  to 
his  future  success.  In  the  fall  of  1838,  in  company 
with  Henry  C.  Orendorff,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
clerk  of  the  Mohawk  firm  of   Root  Brothers,    he 
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came  to   Michigan  Centre,  near  Jackson,  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits.     That  point  was  then 
prominent,  but  a  few  years  determined  the  rivalry 
in  favor   of  Jackson,  to  which  place  the    firm  of 
Orendorff  &  Root  removed  in  1841.     The  popula- 
tion of  this  now  prosperous  city  did  not  then  exceed 
one  thousand,  and  it  was  a  straggling  ill-built  vil- 
lage.    Its    growth  and  prosperity    became  one  of 
Mr.    Root's    special    ambitionSo     The    mercantile 
business  in  Jackson  was  during  the  sixteen  years  of 
its   continuance    reasonably   successful.     When    it 
terminated   in   1857,    Mr.  Root  had  already  made 
considerable  investments  in  real  estate,  induced  by 
his  faith  in  the  ultimate  growth  of  the    town  then 
just  incorporated   as  a  city.     As  a  real-estate  op- 
erator he  speedily  became   a  recognized  authority. 
Mr.  Root  was  one  of  few  who  at  that  time  esti- 
mated with  much  approach  to  accuracy,  the  causes 
which  would  determine  both  the  fact  of  the  growth 
of  large  inland  towns,  and  that   of  the  location  of 
such  towns.     He  saw  that  with  the   extension  and 
perfecting  of  railroad  systems  such  growth  was  not 
merely  possible  but  certain,  and  that  the  locations 
would  be  where  the  different  roads  should    center 
and  the  different  systems  compete   for  the  public 
favor.     He  saw  moreover  that   the  locations  once 
fixed,  would  upon  the  completion  of  all  the  roads 
the  country  would  need,  remain  fixed  forever,  with 
as  much  certainty  as  the  location  of  a  sea-board 
town  at  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast.     As  a  conse- 
quence his  ambition  took  the  shape  of  a  purpose  to 
make  Jackson   a  railroad   center,  and   he  noticed 
that  nature  had  favored   the  location  by  making  it 
the  •'  valley  center"  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  was  completed  to 
Jackson   in  1841,    but  as   early  as    1836,  there  had 
been  a  company  incorporated  to  build  a  road  from 
Palmyra  to  this  place  then  known  as  Jacksonburg, 
toward  which    some  thousands  of  dollars  had  been 
paid  by  the  citizens,  and  with  the  help  of  the  State 
the  road  had  been   built  from    Palmyra  to  Tecum - 
seh — thirteen  miles — when  it  was  forfeited  to  the 
State.     This  was  before  Mr.  Root  became  an  actor 
here,  but  he  had   already  become  prominent  as  an 
agitator  of  the  claims  of  his  locality,  when  in  1846, 
he  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Grand 
River  Valley  Railroad  Company,  which  afterward, 


under  his  Presidency  constructed  the  railroad  from 
Jackson  to  Grand  Rapids.  His  influence  with  that 
of  others  during  the  same  year,  was  sufficient  in  the 
Legislature,  to  load  the  charter  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  with  the  obligation 
to  construct  the  Palmyra  and  Jackson  Road  as  a 
branch.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  main  line  of 
that  company  to  Chicago  in  1851,  it  delayed  to 
build  this  branch.  Among  the  things  done  to 
compel  the  company  to  build  it,  in  which  Mr. 
Root  was  a  prominent  actor,  was  having  books 
of  subscription  opened  at  Tecumseh  and  the  sub- 
scription of  $700,000  of  stock  by  him  and  others, 
the  stock  then  being  above  par  in  the  market;  the 
compelling  of  the  directors  of  the  company  to  give 
their  personal  bonds  to  build  and  complete  it,  and 
the  struggle  to  procure  the  rights  of  way,  which  the 
Michigan  Central  Company  made  a  persistent  effort 
to  prevent.  A  law  suit  between  the  companies  de- 
layed the  building  several  years,  but  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Root  and  those  acting  with  him  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  finally  in  1857  a  contract  was  let  for 
the  completion  of  the  last  twenty  one  miles  of  this 
branch,  which  was  done  at  the  time  when  the  stock 
of  the  compan}7  went  as  low  in  the  market  as  six 
cents  on  the  dollar,  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
not  abandoned  being  that  there  had  been  vigilance 
in  getting  the  personal  obligation  of  the  contractor 
to  complete  it.  The  right  of  way  struggle  for  this 
road  involved  some  interesting  episodes,  one  of 
which  was  the  removal  of  an  executor  who  had  bar- 
gained with  the  Michigan  Central  Company,  by  Mr. 
Root's  efforts,  before  he  could  succeed  in  carrying 
his  bargain  into  effect. 

While  this  struggle  was  going,  on  Mr.  Root  had 
from  session  to  session  of  the  Legislature  procured 
the  necessary  extensions  of  time  for  the  building 
of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Road,  and  as  early  as 
1853  and  1854,  he  and  Moses  A.  McNaughton  and 
Joseph  E.  Beebe  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in 
the  making  of  preliminary  surveys,  for  that  road. 
The  northern  counties  were  then  poor  and  sparsely 
settled,  and  the  then  village  of  Jackson  had  about 
15  per  cent,  of  its  present  population,  (in  1890) 
and  less  than  that  percentage  of  its  present  wealth. 
The  projects  of  railroads  north  from  Jackson  then 
seemed  too  large  for  the  public  to  consider,    but 
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persistent  agitation,  led  by  Mr.  Root,  finally  ac- 
complished the  building  of  three  roads  in  that  di- 
rection. In  1863,  Mr.  Rootled  in  the  efforts  which 
induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  first  enabling 
law  enacted  in  Michigan,  under  which  municipali- 
ties could  vote  aid  to  railroads.  This  was  for  a  road 
from  Jackson  to  Lansing,  being  for  the  road  since 
constructed  from  Jackson  to  Mackinaw.  Mr.  Root's 
direct  efforts  for  that  road  ceased  upon  seeing  a 
good  company  organized,  and  provisions  made  in 
in  the  vote  adopted  by  the  electors  of  Jackson,  by 
which  the  first  ten  miles  north  of  Jackson,  could  be 
used  as  a  common  road,  by  that  and  the  company 
proposing  to  build  to  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  al 
ready  the  central  figure  in  the  latter  project,  but 
for  the  time  being  he  found  public  attention  at 
home  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  the  Lansing  and 
Saginaw  project.  He  must  either  wait  indefinitely 
or  make  a  start  somewhere  else.  JS either  Jackson 
nor  Grand  Rapids  had  faith  in  the  willingness  or 
ability  of  the  intervening  counties. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1864, 
an  act  was  procured  authorizing  municipal  help  to 
this  project,  and  during  that  and  the  first  half  of 
the  succeeding  year  a  vigorous  campaign  in  Eaton 
County,  followed  by  one  in  Barry  County,  sue 
ceeded  in  raising  $200,000  in  Eaton  and  $150,000 
in  Barry.  This  being  done  made  it  comparatively 
easy  to  get  subscriptions  and  votes  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Jackson  and 
Grand  Rapids.  The  large  factor  to  accomplish 
such  results  consisted  of  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr. 
Root.  He  talked  publicly  and  privately,  and 
always,  as  the  result  proved,  effectively.  He  was 
able  as  few  orators  have  ever  been  to  sway  his  au- 
diences, not  perhaps  more  by  his  reasons,  than  by 
the  faith  which  his  presence  and  words  inspired. 
He  was  able  to  induce  universal  acquiescence  in  the 
plan  of  spending  the  means  raised  upon  a  road- 
bed, before  any  definite  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  the  means  to  procure  the  rails  and  equip- 
ment. It  was  in  fact  more  than  two  years  after 
the  letting  of  the  grading  contracts  in  August 
1865,  before  the  contract  was  made  with  the  Cen- 
tral Company  which  made  the  securities  issued  by 
his  company  saleable.  He  was  long  delayed  by 
negotiation  with    the   Southern  Company,    which 


would  have  been  successful,  probably,  but  for  the 
stipulations  insisted  upon  by  an  executive  commit- 
tee, apparently  oblivious  of  the  shape  in  which  in- 
vestors wished  their  securities.  That  he  retained 
faith  himself  during  two  years  of  disappointments 
and  thwartings  of  his  plans,  was  the  reason,  more 
than  any  other  which  kept  the  work  on  the  line  in 
progress  and  insured  its  ultimate  success,  the  last 
rail  of  the  completed  line  having  been  laid  January 
1,  1869.  During  this  arduous  struggle  Mr.  Root 
was  many  times  compelled  to  put  his  personal 
credit  into  the  scale,  with  the  certainty  of  losing  his 
entire  private  fortune  in  the  case  that  the  project 
should  prove  a  failure. 

Mr.  Root  became  a  central  figure  in  a  railroad 
project  in  1882  and  1883,  in  the  building  of  a 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
into  Jackson.  He  helped  with  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  his  peculiar  and  effective  eloquence  in 
public  meetings,  to  raise  the  necessary  means  re- 
quired at  Jackson  and  along  the  line  to  Pontiac, 
and  then  after  the  terms  dictated  had  been  com- 
plied with  and  the  scheme  was  likely  to  fail  for  the 
lack  of  a  satisfactory  contractor,  consented  at  the 
instance  of  the  company's  solicitor  to  become  per- 
sonally obligated  as  a  contractor  to  bnild  the  road 
within  a  limited  time.  His  purpose  was  not  profits 
on  the  contract,  but  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
road  would  be  built  before  the  means  secured  should 
be  dissipated  or  rendered  unavailable,  the  prospect 
of  profits  not  having  been  such  as  appeared  tempt- 
ing in  themselves  to  a  man  of  his  age,  and  the  risks 
being  such  as  ought  not  to  be  lightly  taken  by  a 
person  of  large  pecuniary  responsibility  and  with- 
out experience  as  a  contractor.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  able  to  complete  the  road  within  the 
time  limited  for  the  purpose  by  the  agreement,  and 
necessary  to  be  complied  with  to  save  the  donations 
promised  along  the  line. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  line,  he  also  be- 
came active  in  the  efforts  made  to  induce  the 
building  of  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  &  Mackinaw 
Road  to  Jackson.  He  made  several  trips  to  New 
York  and  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Michigan  Company  consolidating  with  the  Ohio 
Company  at  the  time  the  word  a Jackson"  became 
a  part  of  the*  incorporate   name,  and   was  one  of 
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those  who  favored  and  matured  a  plan,  given  up 
during  his  illness,  which  would  have  secured  the 
road  several  years  ago,  without,  as  he  believes,  the 
assuming  of  very  extraordinary  risks  by  those  who 
were  interested  in  getting  the  road.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  himself  and  a  few  others  the  people  of  his 
city  still  anticipate  the  building  of  this  road  at  no 
very  distant  day. 

In  all  which  he  has  done  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  Mr.  Root  felicitates  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  no  person  has  been  made  poorer  by  yielding  to 
his  solicitations,  but  that  the  reverse  has  been  uni- 
formly the  fact,  and  especially  has  this  been  true 
in  the  case  of  the  counties,  cities  and  townships, 
which  have  aided  in  his  projects. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  it  was  neither  accident 
nor  the  pushing  of  himself,  or  any  personal  ambi- 
tion which  brought  him  so  often  to  the  front,  in 
projects  in  which  the  welfare  of  his  city  was  so 
largely  involved.  He  may  have  helped  to  make 
the  occasions,  but  if  so  it  was  without  any  personal 
ambition.  When  the  occasion  arose  it  happened 
that  he  was  seen  to  be  the  man  to  lead  in  accom- 
plishing the  purpose.  As  he  now  on  occasion 
speaks  of  his  connection  with  these  enterprises,  he 
names  those  who  co-operated  with  him,  and  has  no 
idea  that  he  has  alone  accomplished  them.  If  he  sup- 
posed that  any  particular  honor  was  to  be  given  by 
this  paper,  he  would  feel  like  naming  with  himself, 
a  long  list  of  gentlemen  in  the  localities  where  his 
work  has  been  done. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Root  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  the  investigation  of  claims  of  outsiders, 
proposing,  for  consideration  to  remove  manufac- 
turing establishments  to  Jackson,  encouraging 
worthy  and  driving  away  bankrupt  concerns.  He 
also  from  time  to  time,  by  investments  and  dona- 
tions helped  conspicuously,  in  the  development  of 
such  enterprises. 

Mr.  Root  never  sought  public  office.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  1853;  (at  the 
time  when  the  personal  bond  of  the  directors  of 
the  Southern  Railroad  Company  to  complete  the 
Toledo  branch  was  executed)  several  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  village'  and  city  common  councils; 
Mayor  of  the  city  in  1860-61;  and  from  1871  to 
1877  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of 


the  city,  and  two  of  these  years  was  President  of 
that  Board.  He  was  also  an  Inspector  of  the  State 
Prison  for  nine  years,  and  most  of  that  time  the 
presiding  member.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster 
at  Jackson  in  1861,  and  served  until  the  close  of 
war.  He  served  the  public  acceptably,  in  each  of 
these  positions,  always  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  that  "A  public  office  is  a  public  trust." 

Politically  he  was  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  but  in 
1848  became  a  Free-Soiler,  and  in  1854  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party,  one  of  its  most 
ardent  and  active  members.  President  Lincoln  and 
Gov.  Blair,of  Michigan, found  no  more  constant  sup- 
porters of  their  policy  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  than  Amos  Root.  There  was 
no  lover  of  his  country  who  in  the  years  when 
defeats  were  reported,  oftener  than  victories,  could 
better  than  he,  cheer  his  neighbors  with  the  hope 
of  ultimate  success  for  the  National  cause.  After 
the  results  of  the  victory  had  been  finally  secured 
by  amendments  of  the  federal  constitution,  he  re- 
belled in  his  party  upon  finding  that  it  supported 
the  so-called  'ucarpet-bag  system,"  by  which  it  was 
sought  at  once  to  plunder  the  South,  and  to  make 
it  Republican  in  politics.  He  voted  for  Greeley  in 
1872;  and  for  Tilden  in  1876,  and  since  that,  re- 
membering that  as  a  "Henry  Clay  Whig'  he  had 
only  advocated  protective  duties  for  the  encour- 
agement of  infant  industries,  with  the  promise  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
attained  a  healthy  growth  the  duties  should  be 
reduced  to  a  revenue  basis,  and  finding  that  the 
Republican  party  was  rapidly  drifting  to  more  ex- 
treme views  in  favor  of  a  protective  policy  than 
were  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  although 
the  so-called  "infants"  had  became  the  largest  in- 
dustries in  the  world,  he  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
cast  his  vote  with  the  Democratic  party. 

Although  not  connected  with  any  church  Mr. 
Root  is  a  Christian  in  the  broad  and  full  sense  of 
the  term.  He  is  an  admirer  of  the  teachings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  has  always  held  that  re- 
ligion is  valuable  only  as  it  affects  the  life.  He  has 
always  been  conspicuously  liberal  in  sustaining 
churches  of  every  denomination,  believing  that  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  them,  contain  elements  of  good, 
and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
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Mr.  Root  calls  himself  a  farmer.  He  resides  in 
the  city,  but  owns  a  fifteen  hundred-acre  farm  in 
the  townships  of  Henrietta  and  Leoni,  eight  miles 
distant  and  crossed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 
When  his  health  and  other  business  has  admitted, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  visited  the 
farm  several  times  a  week.  He  has  a  comfortable 
farm  house,  very  large  and  commodious  barns, 
yards  well-stocked  with  blooded  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  and  well  watered  by  artesian  wells,  on  each 
side  of  the  Portage  River.  A  region  naturally 
forbidding  has  been  reclaimed  by  engineering 
skill  exercised  in  a  complete  and  extensive  system 
of  draining.  The  visitor  there  will  see  on  eveiy 
side  evidence  of  thrifty  and  intelligent  farming. 

Mr.  Root  has  lived  a  bachelor.  When  rallied  on 
the  subject  he  sometimes  hints  that  he  has  been 
able  to  do  more  good  to  the  world,  than  would 
have  been  possible  with  the  added  responsibilities 
of  married  life. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing.  (April  1890,)  Mr. 
Root  is  in  poor  health,  but  seems  to  be  slowly  re- 
covering from  rheumatic  complications,  which  for 
several  years  have  made  him  an  invalid,  though  not 
preventing  him  from  driving  about  the  streets  mid 
making  an  occasional  visit  by  rail  to  his  farm. 

A  steel  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Root  may  be 
found  in  connection  with  his  personal  sketch. 


-i* 


ERASTUS  H.  HANCHETT  is  the  owner 
and  occupant  of  a  pleasant  farm  on  section 
16,  Bhickman  Township,  and  has  made 
Jackson  County  his  home  for  the  pa^t 
twenty  years.  Born  in  New  York  State,  of  New 
England  parentage,  he  possesses  the  thrift  and  en- 
ergy so  characteristic  of  the  dwellers  of  the  East- 
ern States,  and  a  genial,  hospitable  spirit,  which 
especially  qualified  him  for  the  duties  of  umine 
host,"  which  he  filled  for  several  years.  His  farm, 
which  comprises  forty  acres,  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully and  intelligently  tilled  places  in  the  township, 
and  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  and  conven- 
ient buildings  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  agricul- 
tural work,  and  the  storing  of  the  products  which 


the  acres  yield.  The  dwelling  is  a  comfortable  and 
sufficiently  commodious  one,  and  is  presided  over 
by  a  lady  of  intelligence,  amiability,  and  pleasing 
manners. 

Oliver  Hanchett  and  his  wife,  Jerusha  Jewell, 
were  born  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  began  their  wed- 
ded life  in  their  native  State,  whence  they  subse- 
quently removed  to  Western  New  York,  settling  in 
Livingston  County  in  an  early  period  of  its  history. 
There  the  mother  breathed  her  last  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1863,  and  the  father  on  March  7,  1872. 
The  thoughtfulness  and  interest  in  the  pleasure  of 
others,  which  were  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
maternal  character,  were  shown  clearly  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Her  son,  our  subject,  was  at  that 
time  keeping  an  hotel  at  which  there  was  to  be  a 
party  on  the  evening  of  the  National  holiday.  Al- 
though his  mother  knew  that  she  was  near  her  end, 
she  desired  the  entertainment  to  proceed,  as  many 
would  be  disappointed  were  it  abandoned.  In  con- 
sonance with  her  wishes  the  hotel  was  thrown  open 
to  the  anticipated  guests,  although  the  host  was  ab- 
sent, his  own  place  being  by  the  beside  of  his  dying 
mother. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch, 
was  the  seventh  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  and 
was  born  in  Livonia,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
August  11,  1829.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  his  na- 
tive town,  remaining  on  his  father's  farm  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  entered  a  general 
store  as  a  clerk,  retaining  his  position  there  for  nine 
years.  He  then  took  an  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment, but  four  years  later  sold  it  and  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  agricultural  implements,  continuing  in 
this  line  of  business  two  years.  He  then  purchased 
the  hotel  of  his  native  place,  located  at  Hemlock 
Lake,  and  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  and 
for  six  years  carried  on  the  business  of  hotel  keep- 
ing there. 

Mr.  Hanchett,  after  the  period  mentioned,  sold 
his  establishment  at  Livonia,  and  purchased  an 
hotel  at  Rochester,  and  there  also  his  urbane  and 
cordial  manners,  his  desire  for  the  comfort  of  his 
guests,  and  his  careful  oversight  over  the  establish- 
ment, made  him  a  popular  host  during  the  year  in 
which  he  remained  in  that  city,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  disposed  of  the  hotel,  and  came  to 
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Michigan.  Since  his  settlement  in  this  county,  he 
has  been  engaged  in  farming,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  during  which  he  traveled  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Jackson  Corset  Company. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1855,  an  interesting  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  which 
united  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  Derastus  Hanchett 
and  Caroline  Short.  The  bride  was  born  in  the 
town  in  which  their  marriage  took  place,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Almira  Short,  both  of  whom 
died  in  that  place,  the  father  on  March  11,  1855, 
and  the  mother  on  July  13,  1869.  Mrs.  Hanchett 
has  shown  her  capabifity  as  the  manager  of  the  do- 
mestic department  of  her  own  home,  and  of  the 
hotel  in  which  she  ably  assisted  her  husband.  She 
has  borne  four  children,  of  whom  Charles  W.  and 
Harry,  the  second  and  fourth  on  the  family  roll, 
still  remain  with  their  parents;  George  M.,  the  first- 
born, is  cashier  of  the  Lee  County  Savings  Bank, 
of  Ft.  Madison, Iowa;  and  Blanche  is  teaching  in  the 
primary  department  of  the  High  School  of  Jack- 
son. 

Mr.  Hanchett  is  a  believer  in,  and  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  takes 
quite  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  esti- 
mate of  his  acquaintances  regarding  him  is  a  favor- 
able one,  and  that  his  wife  shares  in   their  esteem. 


\f)OHN  TODD.  A  biographical  compendium 
of  Jackson  County  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  above-named,  who 
with  his  estimable  wife  shared  the  struggles, 
discouragements  and  difficulties  of  the  pioneers. 
They  came  here  during  the  '30s,  spent  three  months 
in  Spring  Arbor  Township,  and  then  took  up  a 
tract  of  Government  land  in  Leoni  Township,  upon 
which  they  spent  a  number  of  years,  toiling  on 
with  unremitting  industry  under  circumstances 
which  grew  more  and  more  favorable  as  years 
rolled  on,  but  which  for  some  time  were  rude  and 
primitive.  The  facilities  for  travel  and  conveyance 
of  various  stores  and  supplies  were  so  limited,  that 
eren  those  who  had  means  sufficient  to  enable  them 


to  live  in  a  high  degree  of  comfort  in  an  older 
country,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  many  incon- 
veniences and  to  deprive  themselves  of  many 
comforts  on  the  frontier.  The  first  homes  of  our 
pioneer  settlers  were  rudely  constructed,  household 
utensils  were  few,  and  the  work  carried  on  by  a 
fire-place,  while  much  arduous  toil  was  necessary  to 
clear  the  land  and  prepare  it  for  cultivation.  To 
those  who  cheerfully  endured  these  trials,  the  later 
settlers  owe  the  more  easeful  manner  of  life  through- 
out all  of  our  agricultural  districts. 

The  late  John  Todd  was  born  in  Rodman,  Jef- 
ferson County,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1810,  and  reared 
to  manhood  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  There 
on  April  20,  1835,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Nancy  Merwin,  a  native  of  Pinckney,  Lewis 
County,  whose  natal  day  was  August  26,  1814. 
The  newly  wedded  couple  located  in  Rodman,  re- 
maining there  until  May,  1837,  when  they  became 
citizens  of  Michigan.  On  the  land  which  they  ob- 
tained in  Leoni  Township,  they  lived  and  labored 
until  early  in  the  '60s,  reclaiming  it  from  its  primi- 
tive condition  to  one  of  fine  cultivation,  marked 
improvement  and  productiveness.  Upon  leaving 
it  they  removed  to  Blackman  Township,  settling  on 
section  36,  where  the  family  has  since  lived  and 
where  Mr.  Todd  died  December  25,  1887,  and  lies 
buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Jackson. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Todd  the  neighborhood  lost, 
not  simply  a  good  farmer,  but  a  citizen  who  had 
been  interested  in  educational  affairs,  and  in  other 
matters  that  would  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
township.  He  was  honorable  and  kindly  in  his 
relations  with  his  fellowmen,  while  in  the  home  he 
manifested  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  companion 
and  their  progeny,  leaving  a  memory  which  is  ever 
held  in  loving  remembrance  by  his  family. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todd  eight  children  were  born, 
of  whom  we  note  the  following:  Betsey  S.  is  the 
wife  of  Morgan  D.  Packard  of  Blackman  Township, 
this  county;  Morris  E.  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years ;  Merwin  died  in  infancy ;  Rosetta 
M.  was  formerly  engaged  in  school  teaching  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  professional  labors  ex- 
hibited rare  tact,  discretion  and  ability  as  an  in- 
structor; Julia  died  when  sixteen  months  old; 
Alonzo  M.  and  Ornaldo  S.  are  classed   among  the 
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enterprising  and  progressive  farmers  of  Leoni 
Township;  Flora  C.  is  the  wife  of  Charles  F.  Mills 
of  Dallas,  Tex.  Mrs.  Todd  has  six  grand  children 
and  two  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great- 
grandchild, the  latter  being  named  Flossie  Cran- 
dall,  and  living  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Todd  the  farm,  which  consists  of 
eighty  broad  and  fertile  acres,  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  oversight  of  Miss  Rosetta  M.  Todd,  who 
displays  a  high  degre  of  business  ability  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  affairs.  Although  quite  advanced  in 
years  Mrs.  Todd,  keeping  well  informed  regarding 
the  advancement  of  the  world,  is,  with  her  chil- 
dren, of  advanced  and  progressive  ideas  and  of  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  to  her  careful  training  and  tenor 
of  mind  the  younger  members  of  the  family  owe 
their  own  desire  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 
In  the  summer  of  1838  Mrs.  Todd  taught  a  sub- 
scription school  in  her  own  house,  it  being  the  first 
school  ever  taught  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Round  Top  District.  She  had  taught  both  before 
and  after  her  marriage  in  the  Empire  State. 


j^ROF.  ALBERT  II.  STILWELL,  Principal 
of  the  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  is  a  highly 
educated  and  polished  gentleman,  holding 

_  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  He  is  a 
superior  classical  scholar,  and  throngti  his  volumin- 
ous  and  well  appointed  library,  keeps  abreast  of 
the  leading  topics  of  the  day  and  in  connection 
with  this  finds  his  chief  recreation.  Quiet  and  un- 
assuming in  his  manners,  he  possesses  the  air  of 
birth  and  breeding  which  at  once  singles  him  out 
as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  one 
well  suited  to  the  position  he  occupies. 

Prof.  Stilwell  was  born  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
April  8,  1855,  and  in  his  native  town  he  attended 
first  the  city  schools,  next  the  High  School  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  entered  Chili  Seminary  in 
the  village  of  North  Chili,  Monroe  County,  where 
he  took  the  classical  course  of  four  years.  He  was 
graduated  in  1874.  The  next  four  years  were  spent 
in  Rochester  University,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  the  classical  course  in  that  institution  in  1878 


with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he 
commenced  his  career  as  Principal  of  Chili  Semin- 
ary, where  he  remained  three  years.  He  then 
joined  the  Susquehanna  Conference  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church.  For  two  years  he  was  on  the 
North  Cohocton  Circuit  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
He  was  called  to  Spring  Arbor  in  the  fall  of  1883, 
and  resigned  his  ministerial  labors  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  Spring  Arbor  Seminary.  This 
institution  was  established  by  the  Free  Methodists 
in  1872,  and  is  supported  by  the  conferences  in 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Canada.  Its  importance  and 
influence  is  gradually  increasing  and  it  now  has  an 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  stu- 
dents annually.  The  school  occupies  two  buildings 
and  gives  employment  to  six  teachers,  including 
the  Principal.  The  aim  is  to  educate  the  scholars 
both  intellectually  and  spiritually.  It  is  the  leading 
educational  institution  of  Spring  Arbor  Township. 

After  his  removal  to  Spring  Arbor,  Prof.  Stil- 
well was  married,  August  19,  1885,  to  Miss  Mary 
L.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Matthewson.  Mr. 
Matthewson  was  a  native  of  Avoca,Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  Matthewson,  one  of 
its  earliest  pioneers,  who  had  emigrated  thither  from 
his  native  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  died  there. 
He  traced  his  ancestry  to  Scotland.  Mrs.  Stilwell's 
father  was  a  well  educated  man  and  engaged  as  a 
teacher  up  to  1857.  He  soon  entered  the  ministry, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Genesee  Conference  of 
the  Free  Methodist  Church  with  which  he  was  associ- 
ated twenty  years.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Michigan  Conference  of  the  same  church  and  was 
located  at  Cold  Water,  Spring  Arbor  and  Detroit 
successively.  He  is  now  preaching  at  Milan,  Wash- 
tenaw County.  He  is  a  strong  temperance  advo- 
cate and  closely  allied  with  the  Prohibition  party. 
He  owns  a  farm  in  Concord  Township,  which  is  the 
source  of  a  good  income. 

The  mother  of  Mrs.  Stilwell  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Maria  H.  Seward:  she  was  born  in  Frank- 
linvilie,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Seward,  a  native  of  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.  The  latter  spent  his  last  years  in 
Cattaraugus  County.  Mrs.  Matthewson  died  in 
Spring  Arbor  November  7, 1889.  The  family  circle 
included  seven  children,  viz.:  J,  Sewa.rd?  a  resident 
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of  Buckley,  Wash;  Mary  L.,  Mrs.  Stilwell;  Avis, 
the  wife  of  Clark  Wildey ;  Wesley  F.,  AniiE.  and 
Clarissa  Z.,  all  of  whom  are  residents  of  Sprng  Ar- 
bor, and  John  C.  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mrs.  Stilwell  was  born  at  Franklinville,  N.Y.,June 
14,  1862,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  entered 
Chili  Seminary,  where  she  studied  for  a  time  and 
after  another  course  in  Spring  Arbor  Seminary  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  1882.  She  was  subsequently 
employed  as  a  teacher  for  seven  terms.  Of  her 
union  with  our  subject  there  has  been  born  one  | 
child,  a  son,  Edward  M.,  September  9,  1886.  | 

Prof.  Stilwell  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  temperance  movement  and  is  a  decided  Prohi- 
tionist.  He  is  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Town- 
shit)  Committee  and  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
County  Central  Committee;  he  is  frequently  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  county  conventions,  and  upon 
three  occasions  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
State  convention.  He  was  likewise  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  1888.  In 
1889  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Roch- 
ester University.  The  little  family  occupy  a  snug 
home  in  the  central  part  of  the  village  and  enjoy 
the  friendship  and  association  of  its  most  cultured 
people. 

The  father  of  our  subject  is  William  II.  Stilwell 
who  was  born  March  4,  1822,  in  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Daniel  Stilwell,  likewise  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  there  spent  his  entire  life.  William  H. 
Stilwell  was  a  well  educated  man  and  followed  the 
profession  of  a  teacher  during  his  early  manhood. 
Later  he  was  engaged  as  a  builder  and  contractor. 
Among  other  important  buildings  he  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  Binghamton  High  School  and 
the  Opera  House  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  He  is  still 
living  and  a  resident  of  Binghamton,  where  he  has 
invested  his  money  in  manufacturing.  In  1874  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  velocipedes,  baby 
carriages  and  similar  vehicles.  He  is  a  practical 
mechanic,  which,  together  with  his  skill  and  good 
understanding  of  his  business,  has  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  considerable  property.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Alderman.  From  him  his 
son,  our  subject,   imbibed   his  strong  prohibition 


tendencies,  as  William  H.  Stilwell  utterly  discoun- 
tenances the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits. 
He  has  been  a  strong  man  in  the  party  politics  of 
his  locality  and  is  frequently  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  State  and  National  Conventions.  His  religious 
views  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  pillars 
at  Binghamton. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Sarah  M.  Lawton.  She  is  also  a  native  of  Dutch- 
ess County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church,  Nine  children  were  born  to  her 
and  her  husband,  five  of  whom  are  living,  namely: 
Maria,  Mrs.  W.H.  Schenck;  Lizzie,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Smith; 
Albert  II.  our  subject;  Edward  D.,  a  manufacturer, 
and  Cordelia,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Judd.  All  excepting  the 
Professor  are  residents  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1LLARD  R.  BUSHNELL,  who  carries  on 
general  farming,  is  pleasantly  lo  ^ated  on 
section  29,  in  Henrietta  Township,  where 
he  operates  one  hundred  and  eighteen  and  one-half 
acres  of  land,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  under 
cultivation,  and  yields  to  his  care  and  labor  boun- 
tiful harvests  of  the  various  cereals.  He  is  also 
interested  in  stock-raising,  which  he  finds  remuner- 
ative, and  accomplishes  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
creating  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  grades  of  stock. 

It  is  always  interesting  as  well  as  important  in 
considering  the  life  of  any  man,  to  refer  briefly  to 
his  ancestral  history,  and  consider  the  environments 
which  have  surrounded  him  from  youth.  On  his 
father's  side,  Mr.  Bushnell  is  the  grandson  of  Jo- 
siah  Bushnell,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  cattle 
dealer  on  an  extensive  scale.  Years  ago  he  came 
into  this  State,  purchasing  cattle  and  driving  them 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  this 
State.  His  wife,  Sarah  Bushnell,  passed  away  in 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten  years. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  is  Wil- 
lard  Reed,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  at  present  a 
resident  of  this  township.     Our  subject  is  a  name- 
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sake  of  this  gentleman,  who  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  county,  hav- 
ing lived  here  longer  than  other  citizen.  He  is 
eighty-nine  years  old,  but  retains  full  possession  of 
his  faculties,  and  can  narrate  many  interesting  tales 
of  pioneer  incidents  as  far  back  as  1832,  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  .Jackson  County. 

In  the  immediate   family   of   our  subject  were 
three  children,  namely:     Amelia,  wife  of  George 
Stanley,    of   Leslie,    Ingham    County,   this   State; 
our  subject  was  the  second ;  Prescott,  the  young- 
est, is  a  citizen   of  Ingham    County,  where  he  is 
engaged    in    farming;    a  half    brother,    Steadman 
Bushnell,  lives  in  New  York.     The  father  of  these 
children  was  Clinton   Bushnell,  who  was  born   in 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  passed  his  entire 
life  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  where  he 
died   in   1878,  aged  fifty-two  years.     His  wife  was 
in  youth  Matilda  Reed,  but  she  died  in  early  wo- 
manhood, at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  Our  sub- 
ject was    thus   when    quite    young  deprived   of    a 
mother's  care,   she   having   been   taken   from    the 
home  circle  when  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years. 
He  was  born  in  Genesee  County,  in  the  Empire 
State,  April   23,  1849,  and   received  such   educa- 
tional advantages  as  were  possible  in  those  pioneer 
times. 

When  prepared  to  establish  home  ties  of  his  own, 
Mr.  Bushnell  was  united  in  marriage,  November  1 6, 
1874,  with  Miss  Jennie,  the  daughter  of  John  D. 
and  Sarah  (Howe)  Mantel,  natives  of  England  and 
Connecticut  respectively.  Mr.  Mantel  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  having 
run  away  from  home.  He  came  across  the  ocean 
alone,  and  located  in  New  York.  He  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Henrietta  Township;  his  wife  died  in  1888, 
leaving  three  children:  John  II.,  of  Bedford,  this 
State;  Sidney  C,  of  Decatur,  this  State;  and  Mrs. 
Bushnell.  Those  deceased  are:  Eliza,  Lottie  and 
Francis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  have  one  child, 
a  daughter — Matilda — who  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Bushnell,  in  political  matters,  votes  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  is  at  present  serving 
as  Treasurer  of  Henrietta  Township;  besides  this 
he  has  held  several  other  minor  offices.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Industry.  By 
his  upright  character   and  honorable  conduct    he 


has  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens  of  the  town- 
ship, and  is  eminently  worthy  of  representation  in 
a  volume  designed  to  perpetuate  the  names  and 
histories  of  prominent  citizens  of  Jackson  County. 

Sr%EV.  JOHN    GUNDERMAN,    the   able  and 
!|L^?       popular  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
^lvX\       Rives  Junction,  entered    upon  his  ministe- 
\^P  rial  labors  early  in  life  and  for  many  years 
has  devoted  himself   to    the  Master's    work.     Al- 
though now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  he  continues 
in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  excepting  that  his 
eyes    were    injured     while    serving    in    the  army. 
From  a  ripe   and  varied   experience   he   can  relate 
many  an  incident   both  instructive  and  interesting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generations.     He  was 
born  March  8,  1818,   in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  and 
after  completing  the  rudiments  of  his  early  educa- 
tion   studied    theology   in   New  York  City,  under 
the  Rev.  W.  II.  Spencer.     lie  was  given  a  license 
to    preach   in  1847,  although    he    had   prior  to  this 
preached  some  years  in  a  mining  district  in  New 
York  State,  where  there  never  had   been  a  school- 
house  or  a  church.     At  the  same  time   he  was  en- 
gaged as  overseer  of  an  iron  mine,  while  he  attended 
a  private  school  at  night  and  applied  himself  closely 
to  his  studies  during  his  leisure  moments.    Here  he 
be^an  preaching,  and  assisted  the  Methodists  in  the 
erection  of  a  neat  and  substantial  church    building, 
although  being  himself  of  the  Baptist  persuasion. 

Mr.  Gunderman  was  first  married  in  Hamburg, 
N.  J.,  in  1838,  to  Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  (Rolarson)  Decker,  and  who  like  her  husband 
was  a  native  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  In  the  spring 
of  1848  they  came  to  Clinton  County,  this  State, 
settling  at  DeWitt  where  Mr.  Gunderman  took 
charge  of  a  church,  and  in  1850  he  was  ordained. 
He  preached  in  DeWitt  eight  years  and  in  the 
meantime  put  up  the  present  church  building.  He 
also  taught  school  part  of  the  time  and  under  his 
ministration  the  membership  was  increased  from 
about  fourteen  to  one  hundred  members. 

In    1856  Mr.  Gunderman   removed    to  St.  John, 
the  same  county,  where  he  organized  a  Baptist  so- 
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ciety  and  put  up  a  frame  church  upon  which  build- 
ing he  himself  worked  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1857  and  the  forest 
trees  were  removed  to  make  place  for  the  edifice. 
He  preached  there  until  August  1862,  and  then  the 
Civil  War  being  in  progress  felt  that  his  duty  lay 
elsewhere.  He  accordingly  enlisted  in  the  Fifth 
Michigan  Cavalry  and  participated  in  many  of  the 
important  battles  which  followed,  including  Get- 
tysburg, Winchester,  the  Wilderness,  where  they 
were  engaged  in  fighting  seven  days,  Cedar  Creek 
and  Port  Royal.  He  had  assisted  in  making  up  his 
company,  enlisting  eighty-four  men  in  five  days, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant. 
Later  he  served  as  Captain  but  finally  was  appointed 
Chaplain  of  the  regiment  October  9,  1863,  in  which 
capacity  he  acted  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
at  Five  Forks  when  they  flanked  Gen.  Lee  and  wit- 
nessed the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  Later  he  accompanied  the  regiment  to 
Washington  and  was  present  at  the  Grand  Review. 
Mr.  Gunderman  has  a  fine  gold  watch  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  company,  the  inner  case  of 
which  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Rev.  John 
Gunderman,  presented  by  the  Fifth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  July  3,  1865."  A  sword  was  also  pre- 
sented him  by  his  company  before  going  into  the 
field. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Gunderman  re- 
turned to  his  ministerial  duties  in  DeWitt  where  he 
labored  two  years.  After  that  lie  preached  two 
vears  in  Ingham  County  and  then  went  from  there 
to  Merrick  County,  Neb.  In  the  latter  he  assisted  in 
organizing  a  church  during  the  early  part  of  1872, 
this  being  at  what  was  then  called  Lone  Tree,  but 
is  now  Central  City.  They  commenced  with  a 
membership  of  nine,  including  Mr.  Gunderman,  his 
wife  and  daughter.  In  the  fall  of  1872  they  put  up 
a  church  building,  the  first  in  the  place,  and  when 
Mr.  Gunderman  left  the  place  there  was  a  thriving 
membership  of  one  hundred. 

Returning  then  to  Michigan,  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Rives  Junction,  in  No- 
vember, 1880,  which  has  since  been  the  field  of  his 
labors.  He  found  a  resident  membership  of  thirty, 
which  through  his  faithful  efforts  has  been  increased 
to  eighty-seven,     He   is  the  first  pastor  since  the 


building  of  the  present  fine  edifice,  which  was  com- 
pleted just  before  his  arrival.  This  society  was 
organized  in  1837.  Mr.  Gunderman  is  the  father 
of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living,  all 
married  and  settled  in  comfortable  homes.  His 
present  wife,  with  whom  he  was  united  in  marriage 
November  30,  1870,  was  Miss  Aravilla,  daughter 
of  George  and  Cynthia  (Hathaway)  Taylor,who  was 
a  native  of  New  York  State  and  born  December  1 7, 
1840.  During  all  the  labors  of  Mr.  Gunderman 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  he  has  been  nobly 
assisted  by  his  wife,  who  has  proved  an  efficient 
and  tireless  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Master. 
Her  kind  words  and  gracious  manners  have  endeared 
her  to  hosts  of  friends  and  her  name  is  known  for 
many  a  mile  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  her  dis- 
position and  the  nobility  of  her  character. 

A  lithographic  portrait  of  Mr.  Gunderman  will 
be  found  on  another  page  of  the  Album. 

^-^£^^ 

|  SALTER  A.  HIGGINS.  One  of  the  most 
|a|/  beautiful  farms  in  Jackson  County,  is  that 
^\^  owned  and  occupied  by  the  gentleman 
above  named,  and  comprising  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  acres  on  section  21,  Blackman  Township. 
He  has  lived  on  his  present  estate  over  twenty 
years  and  in  that  time  has  brought  it  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  both  as  regards  its  cultivation 
and  the  improvements  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  fine  set  of  barns  and  a  taste- 
ful dwelling  whose  external  appearance  but  slightly 
indicates  the  pleasantness  of  its  interior  appoint- 
ments which  are  under  the  care  of  a  model  house- 
keeper. Mr.  Higgins  is  a  lover  of  fine  horses,  is 
an  extensive  breeder  of  equines,  and  takes  great  in- 
terest in  everything  pertaining  to  the  improvement 
and  care  of  that  stock. 

Before  outlining  briefly  the  life  of  the  gentleman 
above  named  a  few  words  regarding  his  parents 
will  not  be  amiss.  They  were  Jirah  A.  and  Almira 
(Symonds)  Higgins,  both  natives  of  Connecticut, 
who  were  married  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Perry,  where  they  lived 
about  two  years.     They  then  spent  a  short  time  in 
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Ohio  and  returning  to  Wyoming  County  again 
made  that  their  homo,  removing  thence  in  1844 
and  taking  up  their  residence  in  Brooklyn,  this 
county.  Since  that  time  they  have  spent  nine 
years  in  Lenawee  County  and  two  in  Indiana,  the 
remainder  of  the  time  from  their  emigration  to  this 
State  has  been  spent  in  this  county.  The  mother 
is  still  living,  but  the  father  died  in  Jackson  in 
April.  1878. 

Walter  Higgins  wtas  born  in  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
September  11,  1835,  and  came  to  Michigan  when 
about  nine  years  old,  growing  to  manhood  in  this 
county,  where  he  spent  the  greater  number  of  his 
years  since  boyhood.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm 
and  has  always  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture. He  was  with  his  parents  two  years  in 
Indiana  and  about  nine  years  in  Lenawee  County, 
this  State,  close  to  the  Jackson  County  line,  and  in 
that  county,  March  18,  1863,  he  became  the  hus- 
band of  Miss  Mattie  A.  Bates.  After  his  marriage 
he  continued  to  live  with  his  father  some  seven 
years,  subsequently  settling  on  the  Alonzo  Bennett 
farm,  west  of  Jackson,  and  four  years  later  locating 
on  the  section  where  he  now  lives. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Higgins,  the  late  Joseph  and 
Maty  A.  (Eaton)  Bates,  were  natives  of  New  York, 
in  which  State  they  were  married  and  began  their 
wedded  life,  and  in  which  Mr.  Bates  died.  The 
widow  afterward  came  to  Michigan,  her  removal 
being  made  about  the  year  1857,  and  her  choice  of 
a  location  being  Jackson  County.  She  died  near 
Brooklyn  in  1869,  having  reared  six  children,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Higgins  is  the  fourth.  This  lady  was 
born  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  1842,  being 
about  fifteen  years  old  when  she  came  with  her 
mother  to  Michigan,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood. 
She  possesses  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  noble 
traits  of  character  and  an  open-hearted  spirit,  and 
altogether  is  one  of  those  fine  types  of  womanhood 
uborn  to  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command,"  who  are 
alt  too  few  in  this  world  of  ours,  but  who,  once 
seen,  are  ever  remembered  as  examples  of  what 
human  nature  is  capable  of.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Higgins  two  children  have  been  born:  Metta  C, 
and  Harry  A;  the  daughter  is  the  wife  of  John  S. 
Hutchinson  of  Jackson. 

Mr.  Higgins  is  a  Democrat  of  the  stanchest  sort. 


interested  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  party, 
although  not  personally  an  office  seeker.     He  takes 
great   interest  in   the  schools  and  in  other  enter- 
prises which  conduce  to  the  higher  civilization  and 
welfare  of  the  community.     He  is  hospitable  and 
whole-souled,  and  his  success  in  life  has  been  such 
that  he  is  enabled    to  gratify  his  tastes,  while  the 
housewifely  skill  of    his   wife   gives   him    no  fear 
I    should  an   unexpected   guest   cross    the  threshold. 
The  affairs  of  the  home  are  sowed  conducted  as  to 
;    afford  pleasure  to  all  who  enter  there,  displaying  as 
I    it  does  the  taste  of  a  cultured  woman  whose  ready 
j    wit  and  bright  intelligence  are  prime  factors  in  the 
|    entertainment  of  guests. 

-g-*-fl* -*— 

H  ARLES  B.  WOOD,  Attorney-at-Law,  Jack- 
son. The  son  of  a  man  who  for  a  number 
of  years  has  held  a  prominent  position  in 
the  legal  circles  of  this  city,  the  recipient  of  a  fine 
education,  and  with  a  bias  of  mind  clearly  inher- 
ited, it  is  not  strange  that  the  gentleman  above- 
named  should  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law  and  should  have  won  an  excellent  repu- 
tation for  his  knowledge  of  legal  lore,  the  under- 
lying principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  for  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  cases  submitted  to  him. 
He  was  born  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  city 
of  Waterloo,  October  14,  1839,  and  is  the  oldest 
of  three  children  born  to  his  parents.  Jn  1844  he 
accompanied  them  to  Michigan,  passing  his  early 
school  days  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  and  being  pre- 
pared for  college  under  Prof.  Ester-brook. 

In  1857  young  Wood  entered  the  Michigan 
University  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1862, 
subsequently  beginning  the  study  of  law  and  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  Not  many  months 
after  he  entered  the  army  and  was  appointed  Quar- 
termaster of  the  Fourth  Michigan  Infantry,  reor- 
ganized under  Col.  J.  W.  Hall.  His  commission  was 
received  about  the  1st  of  February,  1865,  and  he 
i  was  ordered  to  report  without  delay  to  the  regiment 
|  which  then  lay  at  Decatur,  Ala.  As  the  rebels  had 
I  cut  and  were  controlling  the  railroad  leading  to 
I   that  place,  he  was  unable  to  reach  the  regiment  and 
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afterward  joined  them  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
regiment  became  a  part  of  the  Third  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  Fourth  Corps,  and  June  14,  1865, 
the  entire  corps  was  ordered  to  Texas  to  establish 
Federal  authority  and  enforce  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been 
regarded  by  the  people  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Reaching  the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  about  the  1st 
of  July,  they  embarked  for  Tndianola,  Tex.,  where 
they  arrived  about  the  11th.  From  there  the 
Third  Division,  under  command  of  Gen.  Thomas 
Wood,  went  to  Green  Lake  where  they  remained 
in  camp  two  months.  On  the  11th  of  September 
they  left  for  San  Antonio,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  which  they  reached  the  last  of  the 
month.  They  remained  in  camp  upon  a  small 
stream  about  six  miles  from  the  city,  when  Gen. 
Beatty,  who  had  been  commander  of  the  Third 
Brigade,  was  relieved,  Gen.  J.  W.  Hall  taking  his 
place.  Mr.  Wood  was  then  made  Chief  of  Staff 
and  held  that  position  until  the  brigade  was  ordered 
to  San  Antonio  to  do  military  service  there. 

In  the  month  of  January  1866,  Mr.  Wood  was 
appointed  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  of  San  An- 
tonio under  Col.  John  Atkinson,  and  the  latter 
soon  afterward  being  made  Judge  Advocate-Gen- 
eral on  Gen.  Custer's  staff,  our  subject  assumed  the 
duties  of  Provost-Marshal  of  the  city.  He  was 
also  ex- officio  Agent  of  the  Freed  mans'  Bureau  for 
the  sub  district  of  Texas,  then  comprising  about 
one- quarter  of  the  State.  He  held  this  position 
about  four  months,  holding  the  only  court  that 
was  held  in  that  city  during  that  time  and  while  in 
that  position  adjudicating  all  matters  of  difference 
between  white  and  colored  persons.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  the  Texans  having  elected  their 
judges  and  got  their  judicial  machinery  in  motion, 
he  turned  over  the  effects  of  his  office  to  Gen. 
Mizner. 

The  regiment  was  shortly  thereafter  ordered  to 
Austin  where  they  remained  two  months,  thence 
being  ordered  to  Houston  where  they  were  mus- 
tered out;  they  were  then  ordered  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  about  the  28th  of  June,  1866,  they  were 
discharged.  During  this  time  Mr.  Wood  had 
served  as  Advocate-General  upon  two  Court-Mar- 


tials  and  was  also  a  member  of  several  Boards  of 
Survey  to  condemn  Government  stores  that  had 
become  unfit  for  use. 

After  his  return  to  the  walks  of  civil  life  Mr. 
Wood  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  From 
1867  to  1869  he  was  associated  in  the  practice  of 
law  with  Fred  K.  Nins,  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and 
from  1869  to  1873  with  James  A.  Sweezey,  of  Hast- 
ings, Mich.  In  June  1873  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment as  Attorney  of  the  Hall  Valley  Silver  Lead 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  an  English  corpo- 
ration organized  in  London,  England,  and  at  that 
time  the  largest  mining  company  in  Colorado,  with 
headquarters  at  Hall  Valley,  Park  County,  Col. 
While  there  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Revenue  Mineral  Company,  (Limited)  of  London, 
England.  Since  July  of  the  year  1875  he  has 
been  in  partnership  with  his  father,  the  Hon.  James 
C.  Wood.  He  is  a  member  of  Edward  Pomeroy 
Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  sons,  Ralph  J.  and  J.  C. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  is  the  oldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Wood  and  Mary  E.  Beers. 
The  father  was  born  at  Decatur,  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  October  31,  1813,  of  American  parentage 
and  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry.  He  is  a  son 
of  Hilman  Ashley  and  Elizabeth  (Waters)  Wood, 
the  former  of  whom  died  when  he  was  six  years 
old.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Ithica, 
N.  Y.;  she  died  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  March  9,  I860, 
leaving  three  children,  one  of  whom,  Frank  N.  is  one 
of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal.  The  sister  Mary  married  Gen.  J.  W. 
Hall ;  she  is  now  deceased.  A  more  extended  notice 
of  the  parents  will  be  found  on  another  page  under 
the  heading  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Wood. 


>*f*« 


'ffiLYSSES  T.  FOSTER,  who  since  1846  has 
held  the  position  of  foreman  of  the  wagon 
shop  in  the  penitentiary  at  Jackson,  is  re- 
garded by  his  fellow-men  as  a  man  of  upright  char- 
acter, intelligent  mind,  and  useful  life.  He  has  not 
only  carried  on  bis  own  employment  as  a  thorough 
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workman  should,  but  has  been  interested  as  his 
time  and  means  would  permit,  in  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  in  de- 
veloping good  citizenship,  and  in  adding  to  the 
moral  standard  of  the  place.  His  estimable  wife, 
who,  like  himself,  is  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  shares  with  him  the  esteem  of  those 
by  whom  both  are  so  well  known. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Lem- 
uel Foster,  the  youngest  of  fourteen  sons,  and  a 
native  of  Dudley,  Worcester  County,  Mass.  The 
members  of  his  family  served  an  aggregate  of  eighty- 
seven  years  and  seven  months  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  one  of  them  lost  his  life  on  the  retreat 
from  Long  Island.  Lemuel  Foster  was  reared  and 
married  in  his  native  State,  was  self-educated,  and 
became  a  successful  surveyor, removing  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  New  York  in  1807,  and  locating  in  Gen- 
esee County,  as  a  pioneer  of  the  town  of  Elba.  He 
bought  a  tract  of  timber  land,  built  a  log  house, 
into  which  the  family  moved,  and  made  that  place 
his  home  until  his  death  in  1824,  when  he  was  sixty- 
two  years  old.  He  superintended  the  clearing  of 
the  land  and  improving  of  the  estate,  while  continu- 
ing his  work  as  a  surveyor,  platting  Black  Rock, 
Lewiston,  and  a  part  of  Buffalo,  and  surveying  and 
mapping  Alleghany  and  Steuben  Counties  for  Joe 
Ellicot,  who  bought  large  tracts  from  the  Holland 
Land  Company.  The  wife  of  Lemuel  Foster,  in 
her  maidenhood  Miss  Dolly  Davis,  was  a  native  of 
the  old  Bay  State,  and  spent  her  last  years  at  the 
home  of  a  daughter  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

To  the  couple  above  mentioned,  twelve  children 
were  born,  one  of  whom  was  named  for  his  father, 
and  became  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  birth  of  Lemuel  Foster,  Jr.,  took  place  in 
Leyden,  Mass.,  and  he  was  fourteen  years  old  when 
with  his  older  brother  he  joined  his  father  in  Gene- 
see County,  N.  Y.,  and  assisted  him  in  preparing  a 
home  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  family  came 
during  the  same  year.  The  journey  of  the  young 
lads  was  performed  on  foot,  the  modern  methods 
of  travel  being  unknown  at  that  time,  and  the 
routes  being  often  impassable  for  vehicles.  Hav- 
ing remained  with  his  parents  until  he  har1  reached 
man's  estate,  the  father  of  our  subject  went  to  Ni- 
agara County,  bought  a  tract  of  timber  land  at 


Royalton.  and  after  clearing  a  few  acres,  returned 
to  the  parental  estate  and  located  on  a  part  of  the 
home  farm.  There  he  remained,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  1825,  when  he  spent  a  year  in  Orleans 
County,  whence  he  went  to  Royalton,  buying  a 
farm  adjoining  the  tract  he  had  at  first  purchased, 
and  taking  up  his  abode  there.  In  1836  he  re< 
moved  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  bought  a 
tract  of  land  in  Ann  Arbor  Township,  Washtenaw 
County,  and  remained  there  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  breathing  his  last  in  1872. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  in  her  maiden- 
hood Miss  Abi  Fenn.  She  was  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall, Conn,  and  a  daughter  of  Titus  Fenn,  a  farmer 
who  removed  from  Connecticut  to  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  being  a  pioneer  there.  Mrs.  Foster  died  on 
the  home  farm  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1853.  She 
had  borne  six  children — Gustavus  L.,  U.  T.,  our 
subject;  Perlina  A.,  Julius  A.,  Isaac  N.  S.,  and 
Jones  L. 

Ulysses  T.  Foster  was  born  in  Elba,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  6,  1819,  and  attended  the 
schools  of  his  native  place  until  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Michigan,  which  occurring  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old,is  well  remembered  by  him.  The 
journey  was  made  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Detroit,  which  was  then  a  small  place,  and 
whence  they  went  on  their  way  with  teams.  There 
was  quite  a  nice  village  at  Ann  Arbor,  but  the 
country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  deer,  wolves,  and 
other  wild  game  was  plentiful  for  some  time  after 
their  arrival  there.  The  young  man  assisted  his 
father  in  clearing  the  farm,  and  remained  under  the 
parental  roof-tree  until  he  had  reached  man's  estate 
after  which  for  a  time  he  was  employed  in  a  flour 
mill.  He  then  returned  to  the  farm,  whence  in 
1842  he  went  back  to  his  native  State,  working  at 
the  carpenter's  and  joiner's  trade  in  Lockport,  for 
some  four  years,  after  which  he  came  to  Jackson 
and  entered  the  employ  of  J.  E.  Beebe,  in  the 
wagon  shop  of  the  penitentiary,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged. 

The  estimable  lady  who  since  September,  1848, 
has  shared  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Foster,  was  born  in 
Whitesboro,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Helen  Tibbits.  Her  father,  Will- 
iam K.  Tibbits,  was  born  in  Oriskany,   N.  Y.,   was 
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the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  is  supposed  lo  have  been 
a  native  of  that  place  where  his  last  years  were 
spent,  and  where  the  father  of  Mrs.  Foster  was 
reared  and  learned  his  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Whitesboro,  until  1852, 
when  he  bought  a  farm  at  Oneida,  111.,  upon  which 
he  resided  some  years,  thence  removing  to  Gales- 
burg,  and  Jiving  there  retired  from  active  pursuits 
until  1885,  when  his  eyes  were  closed  in  death.  His 
wife  was  Susan  Doolittle,  a  native  of  Whitesboro, 
N.  Y.,  to  which  place  her  father,  George  Doolittle, 
had  removed  from  Connecticut  at  an  early  day,  and 
where  he  died  in  1824.  There  also  Mrs.  Tibbits 
breathed  her  last,  the  date  of  her  demise  being 
1844. 


f  LMON  PATTERSON.  This  gentleman 
(Wful    may  well  be  considered  an  "old-timer"  of 

¥&  Jackson,  of  which  place  he  has  been  a  resi- 
§|  dent    for   nearly    half    a    century,  and   in 

whose  business  enterprises  he  has  borne  quite  a 
prominent  part  as  a  dealer  in  real  estate,  as  the 
builder  of  dwellings  and  business  houses,  and  in 
other  financial  enterprises. 

The  family  of  which  our  subject  is  so  worthy  a 
descendant  was  for  several  generations  resident  in 
Connecticut,  where  the  grandfather,  Sherman  Pat- 
terson, was  born  in  1752,  where  he  was  reared  and 
married,  and  whence  he  removed  to  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  There  he  bought  a  tract  of  timber  land 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  passing 
away  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years. 
He  served  his  country  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hulda 
Beech  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1750,  and  in 
that  State  her  son  Josiah  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
light  February  15,  1782. 

Josiah  Patterson  was  a  young  man  when  his  pa- 
rents removed  to  the  Empire  State,  and  after  his 
marriage  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land  in  West- 
moreland Township,  Oneida  County,  upon  which  he 
built  a  log  house  16x16  feet,  in  which  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born  January  7,  1812.  Selling 
this  property  in    1826,  Mr.   Patterson  removed  to 


Genesee  County,  performing  the  journey  on  the 
canal  and  buying  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Holland 
Company  upon  which  he  engaged  in  farming.  He 
cleared  a  large  estate  eight  miles  north  of  Batavia, 
adding  to  his  original  purchase  two  adjoining 
farms,  and  resided  there  until  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  when  he  went  to  live  with  his  children,  dying 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Eagle  Harbor,  Or- 
leans County,  January  8.  1868. 

The  wife  of  Josiah  Patterson  and  the  mother  of 
our  subject,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lucy  Tur- 
ner, and  was  born  in  Windham  County,  Conn.  Her 
father,  Stephen  Turner,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
State,  in  which  he  resided  during  his  entire  life. 
Misr>  Turner  was  educated  for  a  teacher  and  while 
engaged  in  the  work  of  her  profession  in  the  Em- 
pire State,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  she  was  married,  and  over  whose  home 
she  ably  presided  for  many  years. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  bio- 
graphical notice  attended  the  schools  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  were  taught  in  the  log  house, 
heated  by  an  immense  fireplace  and  containing  the 
most  primitive  school  furniture.  After  acquiring 
a  good  fundamental  education,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  he  began  clerking  in  a  general  store  at 
Elba,  remaining  there  until  July  1834,  when  he 
changed  his  location  to  Batavia,  at  which  place  he 
continued  in  clerical  employ  five  years.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  of  time  he  bought  the  Bata- 
via flour-mill  which  he  operated  two  years,  after 
which  he  sold  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
for  an  equal  length  of  time,  when  he  disposed  of 
that  business  and  came  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  village  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants  and  within  a  few  miles  of  which  deer 
and  wild  turkeys  were  abundant.  Mr.  Patterson 
had  been  a  silent  partner  in  a  drug  store  here  for 
some  time  prior  to  his  arrival,  and  upon  locating  in 
the  village  he  took  charge  of  the  business  which  he 
carried  on  three  or  four  years.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  various  business  enterprises, 
among  them  being  an  extensive  dealing  in  farms 
and  city  real  estate,  and  the  improvement  of  con- 
siderable city  property. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  been  twice  married.  The  first 
alliance    was   contracted  in    Jackson  in   1840,    iiis 
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bride  being  Miss  Caroline  Vaughn,  who  was  born 
in  New  Salem,  Mass.,  and  was  the  (laughter  of 
David  C.  and  Rebecca  (Carter)  Vaughn,  (see  sketch 
of  S.  S.  Vaughn  on  another  page  in  this  volume). 
Mrs.  Caroline  Patterson  departed  this  life  in  1849, 
leaving  one  son,  Charles  J.,  who  died  when  twenty- 
three  years  old. 

The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Patterson  took  place 
at  Ann  Arbor  in  1854,  the  bride  being  Miss  Lydia 
Burnett,  who  was  born  in  Phelps,  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1824.  Her  father,  Cbauncy  Burnett,  is  a 
native  of  the  same  State,  and  there  he  was  reared 
and  married.  After  taking  a  companion  in  life  he 
settled  in  Wayne  County,  renting  the  farm  upon 
which  the  city  of  Lyons  was  afterward  built.  His  . 
business  was  raising  and  distilling  peppermint,  in 
the  carrying  on  of  which  he  employed  a  large  force 
of  men.  In  1852  he  went  South  and  was  engaged 
in  business  in  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  until  June,  1861,  then  he  returned 
to  Lyons  where  he  died  in  1866.  The  maiden  name 
of  his  wife  was  Emily  Cobb.  She  also  died  in 
Lyons,  breathing  her  last  in  January,  1880.  Their 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  Patterson,  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  during  her  long  life  has  en- 
deavored to  so  spend  her  time  that  a  retrospective 
glance  will  find  no  cause  for  grief.  Many  friends 
acknowledge  her  worth  and  appreciate  her  good 
qualities. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  not  only  had  a  prominent  part 
in  the  business  transactions  of  the  city,  but  has 
manifested  an  interest  in  every  enterprise  which 
promised  to  advance  the  prosperity  and  civilization 
of  the  community,  and  is  therefore  regarded  with 
respect  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  public  worth 
as  well  as  for  his  private  character. 

FRANCIS  G.  FIFIELD,  Deputy  Warden 
of  the  Michigan  State  Prison  and  ex-Sheriff 
of  Jackson  County,  is  a  native  of  this 
county,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  best  citizens,  and 
in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  were  pioneers. 
His  own  knowledge  extends  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  in  which  the  county  and  State 
were  much  less  thickly  populated  than  at  present, 


and  the  memories  of  his  boyhood  include  some  of 
what  might  be  called  pioneer  reminisences.  His 
grandfather,  Enoch  Fifleld,  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  Salisbury, 
Mass.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  removed  from  the 
old  Bay  State  to  New  Hampshire,  purchasing  a 
farm  at  Salisbury,  upon  which  he  resided  many 
years.  In  1830,  he  visited  Michigan,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Edward  Morrell  entered  a  section  of 
land  in  Jackson  County,  to  which  he  removed  his 
family  three  years  later,  and  upon  which  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death.  His  wife,  in  her 
girlhood  Miss  Abigail  Stevens,  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury, Mass.,  and  she  also  died  on  the  home  farm  in 
this  county. 

George  W.  Infield,  son  of  the  worthy  couple 
above  named,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  II.,  September  7,  1810,and  was  reared  in  his 
native  town, whence  in  1830  he  came  to  the  Territory 
of  Michigan.  There  being  no  railroads,  he  and  his 
father  started  with  teams  from  their  Eastern  home, 
taking  the  canal  from  Troy  to  Buffalo,  and  thence 
going  by  lake  to  Detroit,  whence  they  proceeded 
by  teams  to  this  county.  After  his  father  had  en- 
tered the  land,  George  Fifield  built  a  double  log 
house  on  the  place,  and  in  company  with  his 
brother  Stephen  set  up  a  bachelor's  hall  therein. 
Deer,  wolves  and  other  kinds  of  game  were  plenti- 
ful throughout  the  region  and  Indians  lingered 
around  for  some  years,  while  on  the  acres  now  occu- 
pied by  the  flourishing  city  of  Jackson,  but  two  or 
three  buildings  were  to  be  seen. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Fiiield  built  a  frame  house, 
m  which  he  resided  until  he  removed  to  HilLdale 
in  order  to  give  his  children  better  educational  ad- 
vantages than  could  be  had  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  whence  he  subsequently  went  to  Jackson,  where 
he  lived  retired  from  active  life  until  his  death. 
May  29,  1888.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Lucina 
Lincoln,  was  born  in  Highgate,  Franklin  County, 
Vt.,  and  accompanied  her  parents  to  Michigan  in 
1837.  She  now  occupies  a  pleasant  home  in  Jack- 
son, and  is  spending  her  declining  years  surrounded 
by  her  children  and  the  many  friends  to  whom  her 
noble  character  and  useful  life  ha^e  endeared  her. 
She  belongs  to  the  Free  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
her  deceased  husband  was  also  a  consistent  member. 
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During  his  early  years  of  manhood  George 
Fi field  was  a  Democrat,  but  differing  with  that 
party  on  the  question  of  slavery,  took  his  stand 
among  the  early  Abolitionists,  and  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  entered  its  ranks, 
where  he  remained  until  death.  He  is  well  remem- 
bered in  this  vicinity  as  one  of  the  best  citizens  of 
the  county,  and  one  who  combined  in  his  person 
the  sturdy  integrity,  persevering  industry  and 
kindly  nature,  which  made  the  frontiersman  so 
highly  respected  and  esteemed.  To  him  and  such 
as  he,  who  took  up  their  residence  in  this  vicinity 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  State  was  still  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  who  braved  the  dangers 
and  privations  of  life  in  an  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness, enduring  its  arduous  toils  without  com- 
plaint, the  present  generation  of  its  citizens  owes 
the  high  degree  of  civilization,  the  advantages  for 
culture,  and  the  ease  and  prosperity  which  attend 
them. 

On  his  mother's  side  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
traces  his  descent  from  Abialthar  Lincoln,  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
whence  he  went  to  Vermont,  first  locating  in  Burl- 
ington, and  later  buying  a  farm  at  Highgate,  and 
there  continued  his  occupation  of  farming.  Some 
years  later  he  removed  to  New  York,  whence,  about 
the  year  1835,  he  came  to  Michigan,  making  his 
home  with  a  daughter  about  three  miles  west  of 
Jackson.  His  wife,  Mary  Babbitt,  also  spent  her 
last  years  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in  this 
county.  To  this  couple  while  in  Massachusetts  a 
son  was  born,  wrho  was  named  for  his  father,  Abi- 
althar, and  who  was  a  young  man  when  the  family  re- 
moved to  Vermont.  There  he  married  Louisa  Castle, 
a  native  of  that  State,  and  buying  a  tract  of  timber 
land  in  Highgate,  built  a  block  house  and  at  once 
be^an  to  clear  a  farm  from  the  primeval  forest.  In 
1829,  he  sold  his  property  there  and  removing  to 
Hamburg,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  bought  a  tract  of 
partly  improved  land  from  the  Holland  Purchase 
Company.  Selling  this  in  1837,  became  to  Michi- 
gan, settling  in  what  is  now  Blackman  Township, 
Jackson  County,  where  he  remained  a  few  years 
ere  removing  to  an  improved  farm  in  Waterloo 
Township,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  De- 
cember 27,  1853,  when    he  breathed  his  last.     His 


wife  had  been  called  from  time  to  eternity,  August 
23,  1839. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphical notice  is  the  first  born  of  his  parents, 
whose  family  also  included  Addie  A.,  now  the  wife 
of  Arthur  T.  Morrow;  Maria  E.,  wife  of  William 
D.  Hitchcock;  George  M.  and  Emma  L.  Black- 
man  Township,  Jackson  County,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Francis  G.  Fifield,  and  February  17, 1840, 
his  natal  day.  During  his  boyhood  he  attended 
the  district  schools  and  assisted  his  father  on  the 
farm,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Hills- 
dale he  attended  the  college  there  one  year.  In 
1861  he  returned  to  the  home  farm,  and  resuming 
agricultural  pursuits  continued  there  until  1885,  at 
which  time  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in 
Jackson.  In  1863  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  Farrell,  a  lady  of  intelligence  and  esti- 
mable character,  who  was  born  in  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Fifield  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  has  ever  been  a  stanch  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party.  He  represented 
Blackman  Township  on  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  four  years,  and  in  1885  was  elected 
Sheriff,  a  position  in  which  he  served  two  terms; 
June  10,  1889,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
which  he  is  now  filling,  that  of  Deputy  Warden  of 
the  State  Prison,  being  believed  to  possess  the  high 
degree  of  moral  courage  which  exerts  a  powerful 
controlling  influence  and  is  as  necessary  to  such  a 
position  as  the  more  common  physical  bravery. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fifield  are  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  and  are  both  highly  regarded  by 
those    to  whom  they  are  known. 


XZZ&  HARLES  P.  HUNT,  City  Recorder,  is  one 
(/(  of  those  young  men  who  are  rapidly  coming 
^&y  to  the  front  in  business  and  political  circles, 
possessing  the  intelligence,  tact  and  "push"  which 
lead  to  prominence  and  influence.  He  comes  hon- 
estly by  his  predilection  for  the  political  arena,  be- 
longing, as  he  does,  to  a  family  which  has  held 
honorable  places  and  wielded  much  influence.    His 
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uncle,  Washington  Hunt,  defeated  Horatio  Sey- 
mour for  the  gubernatorial  honors  in  New  York, 
and  bis  father  Horace  Hunt,  was  formerly  in  the 
Assembly  in  New  York  and  has  been  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  nearly  twenty 
years. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  is  a  native  of 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  his  natal  day  having 
been  October  12,  1858,  and  his  eyes  opening  to  the 
light  in  the  town  of  Hunt's,  which  was  named  in 
honor  of  his  grandfather,  Sanford  Hunt.  His  life 
until  his  eleventh  year  was  spent  in  the  town  of  his 
nativity,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
his  parents  then  removed  to  Michigan,  settling  in 
Jackson,  where  they  still  live,  both  having  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  After  their  re- 
moval, young  Hunt  attended  the  union  school,  af- 
their  home,  and  in  1873,  entered  the  grocery  store  of 
Cobb  <fe  Eckler,  in  which  he  remained  about  seven 
years.  He  then  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for 
himself  at  No.  110,  West  Main  Street,  but  in  1886, 
sold  out  the  establishment  and  engaged  as  a  book- 
keeper for  P.  B.  Loomis  &  Co.,  bankers,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  his  election  to  a  public  office 
wiiich  required  his  time. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  an  enthusiastic  Democrat,  and  hav- 
ing been  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Convention 
of  1887,  for  Alderman  of  the  Fourth  Ward  which 
usually  gave  a  Republican  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  votes,  such  was  his  personal  popularity 
that  he  was  elected.  After  having  remained  in  the 
Council  six  months  he  was  elected  Recorder  to  fill 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  his  brother 
from  that  position.  In  the  spiing  of  1889  he  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  same 
office,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  largest  ever  given 
a  candidate  in  the  city  of  Jackson. 

Recorder  Hunt  is  as  enthusiastic  over  the  social 
order  to  which  he  belongs,  as  in  his  political  ideas. 
He  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  1879,  first  be- 
coming a  member  of  Michigan  Lodge  No.  50,  and 
in  1882  joined  Jackson  Chapter  No.  3,  being  made 
High  Priest  of  the  same  in  December  1889,  was 
also  elected  Master  of  the  Blue  Lodge  in  the  same 
month.  He  has  advanced  through  all  the  degrees 
until  he  has  become  a  Knight  Templar.     In    1879, 


he  also  joined  the  Jackson  Guards.  The  marriage 
of  Mr.  Hunt  and  Miss  Sinclair  was  celebrated  April 
26,  1882,  and  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  oi  .tw4- 
children — Horace  Sinclair  and  Charles  Sanford. 
Mrs.  Hunt  is  a  lady  whose  virtues  and  graces  of 
mind  and  heart  endear  her  to  many  friends,  and 
her  husband  is  assured  of  her  sympathy  in  all  his 
aspirations.  Both  are  regarded  with  respect  by  all 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 


/^JEORGE  W.  KENNEDY.  The  Loan  and 
ill  _,  Insurance  business  of  Jackson  recognizes  a 
^JJ(  lively  representative  in  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  and  engaged  in  his  present 
calling  for  twenty  years.  Ue-commenced  his  bus- 
iness career  here  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  from  a  modest  beginning 
has  arisen  to  a  prominent  position,  socially  and 
financially. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  born 
in  Silver  Lake  Township,  Susquehanna  County, 
February  22,  1820,  and  is  the  son  of  Frederick  A. 
and  Margaret  (Tipper)Kennedy,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  England,  and  the  former  born  in  Brighton 
in  1785.  The  mother  was  born  in  1783  and  they 
were  married  in  Mar yle bone  Church,  London, 
in  1809.  They  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1817,  settling  first  in  New  York  City  and  from 
there  in  1819  removed  to  Silver  Lake  Township, 
Pa.  The  father  was  a  cooper  by  trade  and  left  Silver 
Lake  with  his  family  in  1821,  removing  to  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  sojourned  ten  years.  In 
1831  he  came  to  Michigan  Territory  and  settled  in 
the  woods  of  Macon  Township,  Lenawee  County, 
on  a  tract  of  Government  land. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  commenced  house- 
keeping in  the  wilds  of  Michigan  in  a  domicile 
built  of  logs  with  a  quilt  hung  over  the  doorway, 
and  endured  all  the  hardships  and  privations  inci- 
dent to  pioneer  life.  The  father  chopped  away 
the  forest  and  threshed  his  first  crop  of  wheat  with 
oxen,  on  a  floor  of  plank  sixteen  feet  square.  De- 
troit and  Monroe  were  the  nearest  markets  and  de- 
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pots  for  supplies,  and  railroads  were  not  thought  of 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  Kennedy  family 
occupied  the  old  farm  until  1857,  then  the  parents, 
retiring  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Jackson  where  the  father  had  pur- 
chased ten  acres  of  land.  There  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  the  mother  dying  in  1869, 
and  the  father  in  1871. 

Remaining  under  the  parental  roof- tree,  working 
the  farm  on  shares  in  the  summer  and  teaching 
school  during  the  winter,  until  the  spring  of  1849, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  having  been  married,  came  to  Han- 
over Township,  this  county  with  his  bride,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  purchased  an  old,  worn-out 
farm,  nearly  destitute  of  fences,  and  covered  with 
horse-sorrel,and  on  which  was  a  log  house.  In  this  he 
and  his  bride  spent  their  honeymoon  and  lived  for 
nine  years.  He  commenced  at  first  principles  in  the 
building  up  of  a  homestead,  and  was  very  successful, 
developing  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  that  region. 
This  he  provided  with  good  buildings,erecting  a  fine 
brick  residence,  with  substantial  barns  and  other 
outbuildings,  planting  fruit  and  shade  trees  and 
surrounding  himself  and  family  with  all  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  modern  life.  He  wras 
one  of  the  first  men  to  purchase  a  reaper  and  mower, 
and  later  added  other  improved  machinery,  includ- 
ing a  grain  drill,  wheat  cultivator  and  other  imple- 
ments, to  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  process  of  harvesting.  He  was  the  first  man 
to  introduce  the  sowing  of  clover  and  plaster  in 
Hanover  Township. 

Selling  this  fine  farm  in  1864,  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Jackson,  in  order  to  be  near 
his  parents,  and  he  was  cordially  welcomed  as  a 
valued  addition  to  the  ranks  of  its  reliable  and 
progressive  citizens.  He  has  represented  his  ward 
in  the  City  Council  for  two  years,  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  being  in  favor  of  his  selection; 
in  fact,  he  has  usually  been  the  incumbent  of  some 
official  position  since  the  time  of  coming  here,  such 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  during  twelve  years  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Jackson  Horse  Breeders'  Association.  He  has  rep- 
resented Hanover  Township  in  the  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  also  serving  at  various  times  as 
School  Inspector,  Highwa\'   Commissioner,  Town- 


ship Cleik,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Postmaster  for 
eight  years.  In  religion  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  Unita- 
rian, and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  society 
in  Jackson.  For  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  a  member 
of  the   lodge  and   chapter  at  Jackson  since  1857. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Russell,  a  native  of  Arcadia,Wayne 
County,  N.  Y„  was  married  to  Mr.  Kennedy  at 
Ridgeway,  Lenawee  County,  April  24,  1849.  This 
lady  was  born  April  24, 1827,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Abijah  and  Naomi  (Egglestone)  Russell,  who  wrere 
natives  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and  came  to 
Michigan  Territory  in  1831,  being  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Monroe  County.  They  endured  the  many 
hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life,  Mr.  Russell  be- 
ing one  of  those  who  cut  the  road  through  from 
Petersburg  to  Toledo.  He  was  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  union  of  Miss  Russell  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy resulted  in  the  birth  of  two  children  only — 
Ella  F.,  now  the  wife  of  W.  M.  Dodge  of  Summit 
Township,  and  Charles  H.,  who  died  in  Jackson,  in 
1886,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

In  the  best  circles  of  society  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy are  warmly  welcomed  and  they  in  turn  cor- 
dially receive  their  many  friends  under  their 
hospitable  roof.  Mrs.  Kennedy  is  a  charming 
hostess,  and  her  intellectual  attainments  and  domes- 
tic qualifications  make  her  the  fitting  life  com- 
panion of  her  husband,  whose  efficient  co-worker 
she  has  been  during  the  many  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  their  marriage. 

A  lithographic  portrait  of  Mr.  Kennedy  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


HARLES  W.  COOK,  general  merchant  and 
Postmaster  at  Rives  Junction,  is  also  a  No- 
taiy  Public  and  has  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  since  coming  to  this  place  in  1884.  He  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  Postmaster  in  August, 
1889.  and  in  this  as  in  all  other  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  is  acquitting  himself  with  credit 
and  giving  satisfaction  to  his  constituents. 

A  native  of  New  York  State,  Mr.  Cook  was  born 
in  Cattaraugus  County,  June  1,  1839,  and  is  the  son 
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of  Orlando  N.  and  Eunice  (Buzzell)  Cook,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  were  residents  of  Machias 
Township.  In  the  fall  of  1844  they  set  out  for  the 
young  State  of  Michigan,  locating  first  in  Ransom 
Township,  Hillsdale  County.  After  a  residence 
there  of  nine  years  they  removed  to  the  eastern 
part  of  this  county  where  Charles  W.  was  reared  to 
man's  estate  and  equipped  for  the  future  business 
of  life  by  a  practical  education  in  the  district 
school.  Orlando  Cook  was  born  in  Ticonderoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  Allegan  County,  this 
State,  in  February,  1888,  aged  about  seventy-four 
years.  The  mother  lives  on  the  home  farm  in 
Casco,  Allegan  County,  where  they  located  in  1885. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Reuben 
Cook  by  name,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 
He  followed  the  family  to  Michigan  and  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son  Orlando  in  the  year  1872.  He 
married  a  Miss  Hubbard  and  both  were  natives  of 
New  York  State,  where  Grandmother  Cook  died 
many  years  ago.  On  the  maternal  side  of  the  house 
Grandfather  Enoch  Buzzell  was  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Buzzell,  a  famous 
and  popular  Baptist  preacher  who  followed  his  call- 
ing for  more  than  thirty  years  in  one  place  and 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  one  week  before  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  ninety- eight  years.  He  was 
never  ill  in  all  his  life  and  passed  away  peacefully, 
the  machinery  simply  having  worn  out  and  refusing 
to  perform  its  office. 

Great-grandfather  George  Cook,  Sr.,  was  likewise 
a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  to  which  his  father, 
also  named  George,  had  located  upon  coming  from 
England  to  America.  During  the  voyage  the  lat- 
ter had  saved  the  life  of  a  wealthy  landowner  who 
gave  him  a  life  lease  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Ticonde- 
roga County,  N.  Y.  There  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  and  died,  and  from  him  descended  the 
Cook  family  of  the  United  States.  Charles  W.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  married  in  Pittsford 
Township,  Hillsdale  County,  October  8,  1863,  to 
Miss  Emma  A.,  daughter  of  Stephen  B.  and  Lydia 
(Beal)  Johnson.  Mrs.  Cook  was  born  in  that  town- 
ship August  9,  1843,  and  after  their  marriage  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cook  remained  in  Hillsdale  County  until 
the  spring  of  1884.     Mr.  Cook  then  came  to  Rives 


Junction  and  erecting  a  store  and  residence  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  permanent  resident.  He  carries 
about  $3,000  worth  of  goods,  including  a  full  line 
of  merchandise  and  transacts  a  business  of  $9,000 
annually. 

Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cook,  of  whom  but  three  are  living— Milton,  Ada 
and  Nellie.  Herbert  died  in  1876,  when  three  years 
old.  Nellie  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 


Hi 


ip^ORMAN  B.  SHERMAN,  M.  D.,  a  leading 
[(  )))  physician  of  Waterloo  and  one  of  the  ablest 
UhM)  practitioners  in  this  county,  is  an  Eastern 
man  by  birth,  his  native  place  being  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
where  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light,  April  24, 
1837.  He  is  a  scion  of  an  excellent  family,  being  the 
son  of  Jarrah  and  Jane  (Chapman)  Sherman,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Massachusetts.  They  w7ere 
reared  and  married  in  the  Bay  State  and  subse- 
quently emigrated  to  New  York,  where  the  father 
officiated  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  belonging  to  the  New  York  Conference. 
He  began  his  pious  labors  in  his  youth  and  was 
noted  as  a  pulpit  orator,  while  at  the  same  time 
exercising  a  wide  influence  for  good  among  the 
people  around  him. 

In  1864,  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  father  of  our  subject  entered  the  Union  army 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  and  died 
of  dropsy  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in  1865.  The 
mother  is  still  living  and  makes  her  home  in  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.  The  parental  family  consisted  of 
twelve  children:  Norman  B.  was  the  fifth  child 
and  spent  his  early  years  in  the  place  of  his  birth, 
pursuing  his  first  studies  in  the  common  school. 

Dr.  Sherman  in  1858  began  the  reading  of  medi- 
cine under  Drs.  Bowles  &  Garlick,  and  later  en- 
tered the  Albany  Medical  College,  from  which  he 
was  duly  graduated  in  1862.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town  where 
he  sojourned  five  years  and  then  changed  the  field 
of  his  operations  to  Syracuse.  After  a  residence 
there  of  three  years  he  came  to  Midland  City,  this 
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State,  where  he  practiced  one  year  and  then  laying- 
aside  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  commenced 
traveling  extensively  over  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  From  that  time  until  1884  he  was  engaged 
in  no  regular  business,  but  that  year  resumed  his 
profession,  locating  in  Jackson  City.  Remaining 
there  until  July,  1889,  he  then  removed  to  Water- 
loo and  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  profession  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
He  is  the  health  officer  of  Waterloo,  and  socially, 
belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Politically,  he  is  a  strong  Republican. 

The  Doctor  was  first  married,  August  1,  1862,  to 
Miss  Almina  Hunter,  of  Cortland,  N.  Ynand  there 
was  born  to  them  one  child,  a  daughter,  Dora,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Lott,  of  Portland,  Mich.  Mrs.  Almina 
(Hunter)  Sherman  departed  this  life  at  her  home 
in  Ionia  County,  Mich.,  August  3,  1882.  Dr.  Sher- 
man contracted  a  second  marriage  March  13,  1884, 
with  Miss  Jennie  Moe,  of  Lansing.  This  lady  was 
born  in  Elmsburg,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1865,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  James  and  Eliza  Moe,  who  were 
natives  of  New  York  and  are  now  deceased. 


■FREDERICK  C.  MOECKEL.     The   subject 


g\  of  this  notice  may  usually  be  found  at  his 
headquarters,  comprising  a  well-tilled  farm 
on  section  27,  Waterloo  Township,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  he  has  spent  his  entire 
life  from  his  birth.  This  event  took  place  Febru- 
ary 18,  1845.  The  parents  were  John  G.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Fiermuth)  Moeckel,  who  were  natives  of 
Germany,  the  father  born  September  14,  1810,  and 
the  mother  November  10,  1810,  both  in  the  town 
of  Lastdt.  There  they  were  reared  to  mature 
years  and  married.  About  1842  they  emigrated  to 
America,  and  coming  directly  to  Michigan,  the 
father  secured  the  land  which  his  son,  Frederick 
C,  now  owns  and  occupies.  He  labored  upon  this 
faithfully,  bringing  the  soil  to  a  good  state  of  cul- 
tivation, planting  fruit  trees  and  erecting  the  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the    family.     After  a   well- spent  life  he  departed 


I    hence,  December  3,   1879.     The  wife  and  mother 
!    had  passed  away  prior  to  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band, her  death  taking  place  December  5,  1874. 

To  the  parents  of  our  subject  there  was  born  a 
family  of  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a 
|  son,  Charles  W.,  was  born  January  26,  1838,  and 
is  now  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Waterloo  Township; 
John  G.,  Jr.,  was  born  September  27,  1840,  and  is 
farming  in  Harper  County,  Kan.;  Catherine  was 
born  May  20,  1843,  and  is  the  wife  of  J.  G.  Heyd- 
lauff,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Waterloo  Township; 
Frederick  C,  our  subject,  was  the  next  child;  Char- 
lotte, who  was  born  September  4,  1849,  died  No- 
vember 26,  1874;  John  wras  born  October  12, 
1851,  and  Henry,  June  2,  1854;  both  are  farming 
in  Waterloo  Township.  Frederick  C,  like  his 
brothers,  acquired  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  when  reaching  manhood  began  form- 
ing his  plans  for  a  future  competency.  In  1870 
he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Lima  Town- 
ship, Washtenaw  Count}',  and  after  living  upon  it 
two  years,  sold  out  and  removed  back  to  the  old 
homestead,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Here  he 
has  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  on  sec- 
tions 27  and  28,  and  to  the  care  and  cultivation 
of  this  he  gives  his  whole  time  and  attention.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  he  operated  a  cider  press  to 
good  advantage.  In  politics  Mr.  Moeckel  is  a 
sound  Democrat,  while  himself  and  all  his  father's 
family  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Mr.  Moeckel,  on  the  30th  of  JMarch,  1875,  took 
unto  himself  a  wife  and  helpmate,  Miss  Catherine 
Joos,  of  Lima,  Washtenaw  County.  Mrs.  Moeckel 
was  born  in  that  county  January  6,  1857,  and  is 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  (Weidrnayer) 
Joos.  Her  parents  were  natives  of  Germany  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
'40s,  settling  in  Washtenaw  County,  this  State, 
where  they  still  live.  Mr.  Joos  was  born  May  5, 
1830,  and  his  wife  July  21,  1829.  They  are  honest 
and  worthy  people,  and  highly  respected  in  their 
community. 

Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moeckel — Emma  M.,  March  17,  1876;  Elbert  J., 
December  20,  1879;  Arthur  FM  March  1,  1882; 
and  Florence  E.,  March  25,  1886.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Frederick  C.  Moe- 
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ckel,  likewise  of  German  birth  and  ancestry,  and 
who  married  a  lady  whose  t!rst  name  was  Sarah. 
They  emigrated  to  America  in  1842.  Grand- 
father Moeckel  was  born  in  1781  and  died  Decem- 
ber 19,  1847.  His  wife  was  born  in  1788,  and  died 
October  26,  1843. 


W^  BENEZER  GIBBS,  late  a  resident  of  this 
IU]  county,  journeyed  hither  from  Orleans 
)j^—^2)  County,  N.  Y.,  before  Michigan  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  With  his  par- 
ents he  settled  in  the  woods  of  Parma  Township, 
and  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  opening  up 
a  farm  from  the  wilderness.  When  reaching  man- 
hood, he  set  out  single-handed  and  without  any 
assistance,  following  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  at 
a  time  when  the  nearest  mill  was  at  Marshall,  and 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  journey  over  sometimes 
almost  impassable  roads  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  He 
thus  lived  and  labored  a  series  of  years,  keeping 
stead il}^  in  view  his  purpose  of  gaining  a  home  and 
a  competency,  and  after  making  a  good  record, 
rested  from  his  earthly  labors  at  the  home  which 
he  had  built  up  in  Parma  Township,  May  26, 
1884. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  May  16, 
1813,  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  Gibbs,  who  spent  their  last 
days  in  this  county.  He  was  married  May  24, 
1854,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Kritzer,  whose  parents  were 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  his  marriage 
settled  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  his  widow. 
He  became  well  known  throughout  this  region, 
and  such  was  his  sterling  worth  of  character  and 
his  integrity  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  best  men  which  the  county  afforded.  He  left 
to  his  heirs  a  finely-improved  estate,  embracing  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres  and 
valuable  personal  property.  The  homestead  lies  on 
section  17,  Parma  Township,  and  is  indicative  at 
all  points  of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  instituted. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gibbs  was  born  January  17,  1825, 
in  Waterloo,   Seneca   County,  N.    Y.,  and  is   the 


daughter  of  John  and  Christina  (Newman)  Kritzer, 
who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  When  their 
daughter,  Mary,  was  about  two  years  old,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kritzer  removed  to  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
thence,  in  the  fail  of  1851,  came  to  Michigan,  set- 
tling in  Calhoun  County.  She  obtained  her  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools,  and  employed  her- 
self as  a  teacher  in  New  York  State  for  several 
years,  and  also  followed  the  profession  after  coming 
to  Michigan,  teaching  several  terms  in  Calhoun 
County.  Of  her  union  with  our  subject  there 
were  born  two  children  only — Roxie  I.,  the  wife 
of  John  Haney,  of  Calhoun  County,  and  William, 
who  remains  with  his  mother.  Mrs.  Gibbs  has  for 
many  years  been  a  consistent  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  at  Albion.  She  is  a  lady 
highly  respected,  and  enjoys  the  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance of  a  large  circle  of  the  best  residents  of 
this  county.  She  has  witnessed  with  a  warm  in- 
terest the  transformation  by  which  the  wilderness 
has  become  the  abode  of  an  intelligent  and  civil- 
ized people,  and  has  fulfilled  her  mission  as  a  pio- 
neer wife  and  mother,  in  a  manner  which  will  cause 
her  to  be  kindly  remembered  long  after  she  has 
departed  hence. 


(_=IE2_.c_ 


?ILLIAM  HANDLE  is  the  owner  and  occu- 

r  ill  pant  of  one  of  the  beautiful  farms  of 
Blackman  Township,  the  place  comprising 
fifty  fertile  acres  on  section  25.  It- was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  its  present  owner  in  1869,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  farming 
and  gardening  there,  successfully  pursuing  his  avo- 
cations and  reaching  a  degree  of  prosperity  quite 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  friends.  He  has  erected 
all  adequate  and  necessary  farm  buildings,  and  the 
entire  estate  presents  an  air  of  neatness  and  order, 
as  well  as  of  excellent  tillage. 

Mr.  Randle  was  born  in  Worcestershire,  England, 
March  16,  1823,  and  made  his  native  country  his 
home  until  the  summer  of  1865,  at  which  period 
he  determined  to  seek  a  broader  field  for  his  ener- 
gies in  the  land  across  the  sen.  Setting  sail  for 
America  he  soon    reached   New  York,  and   after 
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spending  a  few  months  in  Massachusetts,  came  to 
Michigan  and  made  his  home  in  Jackson  for  a  short 
time.  His  family  crossed  the  briny  deep  in  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  and  he  then  settled  on  section  36,  Black- 
man  Township,  remaining  there  until  his  removal 
to  his  present  home. 

He  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  tanner  and  had 
followed  that  occupation  during  his  life  in  the 
mother  country,  but  after  taking  up  his  residence 
in  the  rural  districts  of  this  county  he  turned  his 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Randle,  in  her  girlhood  Miss 
Eliza  Smith,  was  born  in  Worcestershire,  England, 
July  17,  1827.  She  has  proved  herself  a  true  com- 
panion  and  helpmate,  devoting  herself  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  husband  and  to  the  care  and  training  of 
the  seven  children  who  have  come  to  bless  the 
happy  union.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
dle who  are  still  living,  are:  Mary,  Hannah,  John, 
and  William;  Joseph,  Elizabeth  and  one  unnamed 
are  deceased. 

The  only  public  office  in  which  Mr.  Randle  has 
served  since  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  that  of  Overseer  of  Highways.  He  is 
quite  content  to  spend  his  care  on  his  private  af- 
fairs and  in  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  and  the 
society  of  his  chosen  friends,  counting  public  hon- 
ors but  an  empty  bubble  compared  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life.  The  characters  of  himself 
and  his  wife  are  such  as  to  gain  for  them  the  re- 
spect of  those  to  whom  they  are  known,  and  they 
are  excellent  representatives  of  the  English  citi- 
zens of  America. 


WALLACE  W.  HITCHCOCK  is  engaged  in 
the  retail  grocery  business  at  No.  504, 
North  Blackstone  Street,  Jackson.  He  keeps 
a  well-selected  stock  of  groceries,  together  with 
flour  and  feed,  and  is  well  established  in  trade, 
although  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  he  began  his 
business.  He  was  born  in  Lorain  County,  Ohio, 
April  19,  1842,  and  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth 
in  his  native  county,  acquiring  a  good  practical 
education  and  being  the  recipient  of  an  excellent 


home  training.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  a  three- 
months'  regiment,  but  re- enlisted  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-eighth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Twenty- third  Army  Corps,  then 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Schofield,  but  later 
under  the  leadership  of  Gens.  Cox  and  Sherman. 
He  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of  Stone  River, 
Shreveport,  Kingston,  N.  C,  and  in  many  less 
important  engagements  and  skirmishes,  escaping 
unhurt.  His  army  life  continued  until  July,  1865, 
when  he  was  mustered  out  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
with  an  honorable  record  won  by  his  faithfulness 
and  gallantry. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  Mr.  Hitchcock  came  to  Jack- 
son. Mich.,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Blackman 
Township,  remaining  upon  it  ten  years,  after  which 
he  moved  into  the  city  and  became  a  clerk  in  the 
hardware  store  belonging  to  his  father.  In  1885 
he  embarked  in  the  grocery  business  on  his  own 
account,  at  the  stand  which  he  yet  occupies,  and 
where  he  has  been  so  successfully  prosecuting  his 
mercantile  career.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Fannie  M.  Brown,  of 
Dover,  Ohio.  The  young  lady,  whose  estimable 
character  and  womanly  acquirements  had  won  his 
regard,  is  a  daughter  of  M.  A.  and  Jane  Brown, 
and  was  born  in  the  Empire  State.  Their  union 
has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  children  — 
Belle  C.  and  Jennie  J.;  the  former  is  a  dressmaker, 
and  the  latter  a  bookkeeper  in  her   father's  store. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  is  a  member  of  Pomeroy  Post, 
G.  A.  R.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  holds  the  office 
of  Steward.  He  resides  at  No.  126,  Lansing  Ave- 
nue, where  he  has  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  dwell- 
ing, under  whose  roof  the  many  friends  of  the 
family  are  cordially  welcome. 

Mark  S.  Hitchcock,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  the  Empire  State,  and  during  his 
earlier  life  was  engaged  in  farming.  Later,  he  be- 
came a  hardware  merchant,  and  while  living  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  served  as  Sheriff  four  years. 
In  1868  he  removed  to  this  State,  settling  on  a 
farm  in  Blackman  Township,  this  county,  where 
he  died  in  October,  1887,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
He  was  a  son  of  Manley  Hitchcock,  who  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  was  of  English  ancestry  and  took 
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part  with  his  fellow-Americans  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  wife  of  Mark  Hitchcock,  in  her  girl- 
hood Miss  Polly  Morgan,  was  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
although  several  generations  of  the  family  had 
been  born  in  this  country.  Her  death  occurred 
thirty-nine  years  ago.  She  was  the  mother  of  four 
daughters  and  three  sons,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
being  the  second  son. 


GEORGE  V.  WING.  This  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  old  settlers  of  Blackman  Township, 
having  begun  his  residence  there  in  1838, 
when  scarcely  more  than  an  infant.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  public  spirited  citizen,  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  education,  in  good  govern- 
ment and  in  the  improvement  of  the  country.  Hon- 
orable in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  kind 
and  considerate  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  liv- 
ing an  upright  life,  he  wins  the  respect  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Con  vis  L.  and 
Eunice  (Knapp)  Wing,  who  came  from  a  section 
called  the  Dead  River  Country,  in  Maine,  to  Jackson 
County,  Mich.,  in  1838,  settling  in  what  is  now 
Blackman  Township,  and  continuing  to  reside 
there  until  death.  The  elder  Mr.  Wing  took  quite 
an  active  part  in  political  matters.  Of  the  four 
children  whom  they  reared  to  maturity,  George 
V.  was  the  oldest.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  March 
26,  1833,  and  coming  to  Michigan  at  a  very 
early  period  in  his  existence,  grew  to  manhood  in 
the  township  where  he  has  always  since  resided. 

Although  farming  has  been  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Mr.  Wing  has  fol- 
lowed sawmilling  and  run  a  lime  kiln  also.  His 
estate  comprises  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
marked  with  good  improvements,  consisting  of  all 
necessary  buildings  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  of  the  estate,  and  the  comforts  of  home  life. 
In  the  work  of  agriculture  he  endeavors  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  in  the  use  of  modern  machinery 
and  means  of  cultivation,  making  his  acreage  as 
productive  and  as  easily  conducted  as  possible. 

The  marriage  of  Mr,  Wing  was  celebrated  in  Le- 


oni  Township,  March  3,  1863,  his  bride  being  Miss 
Mary  Gildart,  who  was  born  near  Birmingham, 
England,  October  3,  1840,  and  was  the  second  of 
five  children  born  to  James  and  Hannah  (Osborne) 
Gildart.  Her  parents  came  to  America  in  1842, 
settling  in  Waterloo  Township,  this  county,  where 
the  mother  died  in  October,  1851.  The  father  re- 
mained in  this  county  until  1864,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Eaton  County,  where  he  remained  ten 
years,  thence  going  to  Wilson  County,  Kan.,  where 
he  still  lives.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wing  are  the  parents 
of  three  interesting  children — Nellie  F.,  Nelman 
F.  and  Mariette,  who  have  been  the  recipients  of 
excellent  home  training  and  of  good  educational 
advantages.  Mrs.  Wing  is  a  notable  housewife,  an 
agreeable  companion,  and  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  her  husband  and  family. 

Mr.  Wing  has  served  his  fellow-citizens  as  High- 
way Commissioner  and  as  the  incumbent  of  some 
of  the  school  offices.  He  lias  taken  quite  an  act- 
ive part  in  politics,  belongs  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  is  ever  ready  with  his  ballot  when  elec- 
tion day  comes.  He  and  his  wife  belong  to  the 
Patrons  of  Industry. 


ISAAC  VAN  VALIN.  A  pleasantly  located, 
'  well-improved  and  thoroughly  cultivated  farm 
\  on  section  30,  Blackman  Township,  is  that 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  above-named  gentleman, 
who,  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  an  honorable, 
intelligent,  and  companionable  man,  is  highly  re- 
garded by  his  fellow-citizens. 

Poughkeepsie,    Dutchess   County,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
birthplace  of  Mr.  Van  Valin,  and  December  3,  1828, 
was  his  natal  day.     His  early  life  was  passed  in  the 
county  where  he  was  born,  amid  whose  favorable 
surroundings  he  grew  to  manhood   possessed  of  a 
fair  share  of  book  lore  and  a  practical  training  of 
mind  and  body,  together  with  good  principles  and 
ideas  of   life.     He   remained  in   the  Empire  State 
until  1866,  having  engaged  in  farming  after  reach 
ing  manhood.     In  the  summer   of    the   year   last 
mentioned   he  came  West  and  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  this  county,  soon  obtained  a  contract  from 
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the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  to  cut  wood  for  the 
company,  for  about  ten  years  continuing  in  this 
labor.  He  then  settled  on  the  forty  acres  of  land 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil, 
bringing  to  his  occupation  the  practical  experience 
obtained  some  years  since,  coupled  with  a  keenness 
of  observation  and  intelligent  consideration  of 
modern  methods  which  tend  to  enhance  his  success 
in  his  chosen  work. 

In  Miss  Sarah  A.  Cay  wood,  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Van  Valin  found  the  qualities 
he  desired  in  a  life  companion,  and  his  regard  be- 
ing reciprocated  they  were  united  in  marriage  in 
their  native  county,  February  24,  1869.  Mrs. 
Van  Valin  was  born  in  1833  and  is  well  fitted  by 
nature  and  training  to  make  a  happy  home  and  ex- 
ert a  wide  influence  in  society,  possessing  refined 
manners,  an  intelligent  mind,  and  an  agreeable 
disposition. 

Mr.  Van  Valin  is  a  Democrat  and  while  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Empire  State  took  quite  an  active  in- 
terest in  political  affairs.  During  the  war  he  was 
drafted,  but  furnished  a  substitute,  paying  $300  to 
a  man  who  would  fill  his  place  in  the  ranks. 


-**£&fcW<^ 


*^c-V*~ 


OBERT  C.  KERR.  Among  the  many  good 
citizens  of  Jackson  County,  no  better  rep- 
^i  w  resentative  can  be  found  than  the  gentle- 
\^)  man  above  named,  who  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  Blackman  Center  House,  located  on  section  23, 
Blackman  Township,  and  is  also  the  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  Township  Clerk.  The  hotel  is  a  well- 
kept  house,  with  excellent  furnishings,  ready  ser- 
vice and  tables  well  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
the  good  things  that  comfort  the  inner  man.  The 
host  and  hostess  are  obliging  and  painstaking,  ever 
mindful  of  the  wants  of  their  guests,  who  are  made 
to  feel  at  home  under  the  roof  of  the  inn.  Mr. 
Kerr  is  an  honorable  and  upright  citizen,  public- 
spirited,  and  manifesting  great  interest  in  the  en- 
terprises which  will  advance  the  interests  of  a 
community  and  the  growth  of  the  county  which 
has  been  his  life-long  home. 

The   parents  of   him  of    whom   we   write   were 


Robert  C.  and  Carlinda  (Miller)  Kerr,  of  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  wherein  they  were  married  and  be- 
gan  their  wedded  life.  In  June,  1836,  they  re- 
moved thence  to  this  county,  settling  in  Liberty 
Township,  where  Mr.  Kerr  died  in  the  year  1858. 
His  widow  continued  to  live  on  the  homestead 
until  a  few  months  prior  to  her  own  death,  which 
occurred  in  Blackman  Township,  in  1878.  Both 
were  widely  known  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county,  as  worthy  citizens  and  excellent  neighbors, 
and  respected  for  their  cheerful  endurance  of  the 
toils  which  they  underwent  during  their  early  years 
in  the  State.  Of  the  eight  children  born  to  them, 
all  reached  mature  years,  our  subject  being  the 
fourth  of  these. 

Robert  Kerr,  of  whom  we  write,  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  white  child  born  in  Lib- 
erty Township,  where  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
light  April  25,  1838.  He  was  reared  to  manhood 
on  his  father's  farm  and  continued  to  live  there 
with  his  widowed  mother  until  1868,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Jackson \  passing  two  years  as  a  resident 
of  the  city.  He  then  purchased  a  farm  in  Black- 
man  Township,  lived  upon  it  until  1876,  and  then 
returned  to  the  city  to  engage  in  the  livery  busi- 
ness. Two  years  later  he  went  again  to  his  farm, 
continuing  to  reside  there  until  1884. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  Mr.  Kerr  was  ap- 
prenticed to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  which  he  followed  almost  exclusively  until 
1873,  after  which  he  devoted  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  agriculture.  In  1884  he  sold  his  farm 
and  again  removed  to  Jackson,  where  he  lived  a 
twelvemonth  before  buying  the  hotel  property 
which  he  has  since  managed.  For  four  years  lie 
has  been  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  stock, 
and  in  1888  he  began  gardening,  carrying  this  busi- 
ness on  in  connection  with  the  keeping  of  the 
hotel.  He  owns  forty  acres  of  land,  the  produce 
from  which  is  marketed  mostly  in  Jackson.  Having 
his  own  garden,  he  is  ensured  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  use  of  the  hotel  and  the  two  occupations  blend 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand  in  a  manner 
profitable  to  himself  and  agreeable  to  the  palates 
of  his  guests,  while  a  ready  market  is  found  for 
the  surplus  raised. 

The  wife  of    Mr.  Kerr  is,  like    himself,  a  native 
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of  Liberty  Township,[and  in  her^girihood  bore  the 
name  of  Sarah  E.  Sanford.  Her  parents,  William 
G.  and  Jane  (Bonner)  Sanford,  were  pioneers  of 
this  county,  where  they  took  up  their  residence 
about  the  year  1837,  living  in  Liberty  Township 
until  1870,  since  which  time  they  have  made  their 
home  with  their  children.  To  Mr.  Kerr  and  his 
estimable  wife  one  daughter  has  been  born-— Grace, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Frank  P.  Van  Horn,  of  Black- 
man  Township. 

Mr.  Kerr  was  elected  Clerk  of  Blackman  Town- 
ship in  1876  and  held  the  office  two  terms.  In 
1888  he  was  again  elected  andQis  now  filling  the 
position.  He  has  been  School  Director  for  ten 
years,  that  fact  being  another  evidence  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  sustains  among  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  takes  quite  an  active  part  in  the  political  work  of 
the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  principles  he  con- 
curs.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


\f(  OREN  L.  FITCH,  Conductor  on  the  Lake 
I  (©  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  has  his 
jjL-^headquarters  in  Jackson  City  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  of  his  calling 
in  this  part  of  the  .State.  He  is  an  Ohio  man  by 
birth,  his  native  place  being  at  Olmsted  Falls, 
Cuyahoga  County,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  April 
20,  1845.  He  was  next  to  the  youngest  of  the 
eight  children  born  to  Horace  and  Harriet  (Loomis) 
Fitch,  six  of  whom  are  still  living. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  natives  of  Con- 
necticut and  born  near  the  city  of  Hartford.  The 
paternal  grandfather  was  Thaddeus  Fitch,  who 
traced  his  ancestry  as  far  back  as  1294.  The  fam- 
ily was  of  English  descent  and  the  progenitors  of 
our  subject  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  One  of  these, 
Maj.  James  Fitch,  received  a  large  land  grant  for 
services  rendered  and  it  is  believed  spent  his  last 
years  in  Connecticut.  Horace  Fitch,  the  father  of 
our  subject  was  born,  November  18,  1804,  and  left 
New  England  in  1831,  emigrating  to  Ohio,  where 
he  prosecuted  farming  until  his  death,  December 
28,    1872.     He    was    married   in    Connecticut,    in 


February,  1829;  his  wife,  Harriet,  was  born  at  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  September  6,  1806.  She  also 
died  in  Ohio,  October   10,  18G5. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  attended  the  schools 
of  his  native  place  and  remained  a  resident  of  the 
Buckeye  State  until  a  youth  of  seventeen  years. 
Then,  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War,  he  en- 
tered the  army,  enlisting  in  Company  C,  One  hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  under 
command  of  Col.  Oliver  H.  Paine,  the  regiment 
being  assigned  to  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  and 
commanded  by  Gen.  Gilbert..  Mr.  Fitch  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Nashville,  Franklin  and  Triune 
and  then  being  taken  ill  was  confined  for  a  time  in 
the  hospital  in  Nashville.  Later  he  was  sent  to 
Camp  Douglas  at  Chicago,  III.,  to  guard  prisoners. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  on  account  of  meritorious 
services  rendered,  he  was  commissioned  as  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  One  hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Illi- 
nois Infantry  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Post 
Adjutant  at  Camp  Fry,  Chicago,  where  lie  re- 
mained until  the  following  April. 

Lieut.  Fitch  returned  to  his  regiment  with  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  and  was  subsequently  com- 
missioned Adjutant,  going  thus  to  the  front  and 
remaining  in  active  service  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  then  returned  home  to  Ohio,  and  soon 
afterward  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cleveland  <fe 
Toledo  Railroad  Company  as  brakeman.  After  two 
years  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  freight  conductor. 
In  1875  he  came  to  Jackson,  entering  the  employ 
of  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Jackson  &  Saginaw  Railroad  as 
freight  conductor.  In  1879  he  was  promoted  to  be 
a  passenger  conductor  on  the  same  road,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Ft.  Wayne  Branch  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  his  run  being 
between  Jackson  and  Ft.  Wayne. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1869,  our  subject  was 
joined  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Jennie  S.  Miner,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  and  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Olm- 
sted Falls,  that  State.  Mrs.  Fitch  is  a  daughter  of 
Harrison  K.  and  Philinda  (Can)  Miner,  who  were 
natives  of  Vermont  and  early  settlers  of  Ohio;  they 
are  now  deceased.  There  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fitch  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Florence 
L.,  who  is  receiving  the  advantages  of  a  good  edu- 
cation.    Politically  Mr.  pitch  is  a  stanch    Demo- 
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crat,  and  is  foremost  in  every  measure  calculated 
to  advance  the  interest  of  his  county. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Fitch  is  presented  elsewhere  in 
this  volume. 


/  AMES  C.  MAYO  belongs  to  a  family  well- 
known  to  the  early  residents  of  the  county 
and  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  its  pioneers,  as  they  were  early  set- 
tlers here  and  identified  with  the  early  development 
and  improvement  of  this  region.  The  fact  that 
our  subject  is  a  son  of  the  late  William  Mayo  and 
his  worthy  companion,  is  sufficient  proof  to  those 
who  knew  his  parents,  that  he  possesses  excellent 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  and  is  worthy  of 
representation  in  a  volume  of  this  nature. 

The  gentleman  whose  life  will  be  briefly  outlined 
in  this  sketch  was  born  in  Blackmail  Township, 
February  25,  1842.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were 
passed  on  his  father's  farm,  in  such  home  duties  as 
his  strength  would  permit  of,  and  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  under  the  teaching  of  the 
common  schools.  He  remained  at  home  until  1864, 
when  he  went  to  Minnesota  and  there  engaged  in 
fanning  and  lumbering  for  a  period  of  some  three 
years.  Returning  thence  to  Blackmail  Township, 
he  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  on  the  old 
homestead  which  comprises  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  fertile  acres  on  section  7.  His  labors  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  enabling  him  to  supply 
his  family  with  the  comforts  and  even  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  to  bestow  upon  his  children 
educational  advantages  in  accordance  with  their 
years,  and  to  promise  a  comfortable  maintenance 
during  the  years  to  come. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Mayo  was  celebrated  in 
Jackson,  April  24,  1867,  his  bride  being  Miss 
Manilla  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan 
and  Samantha  (Clark)  Hoyt.  The  parents  of  Mrs. 
Mayo  settled  in  Sandstone  Township,  about  the 
year  1837,  and  thence  removed  toBlackman  Town- 
ship, where  they  breathed  their  last.  The}^  were 
the  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Mayo  is 
the  third  in  order  of  birth,     She  was  born  in  Black 


man  Township,  February  12,  1847,  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-read  lady,  and  the  possessor  of  many 
womanly  virtues  and  graces.  Her  happy  union 
with  our  subject  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of 
five  children:  Carrie  A.,  who  died  when  twelve 
years  old,  Mabel  E.,  Milo  J.,  Florence  M.,  and 
Ethel  L. . 

Mr.  Mayo  is  an  active  member  of  the  society  of 
his  neighborhood,  and  has  been  given  various 
township  offices,  his  acquaintances  considering  him 
well  fitted  for  positions  of  public  responsibility  and 
capable  of  thoroughly  looking  after  their  interests. 
Among  the  positions  which  he  has  filled  have  been 
that  of  Highway  Commissioner  six  terms  and  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  six  years.  He  manifests  much 
interest  in  the  progress  of  education,  as  in  other 
matters  which  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  are  members  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry  and  he  belongs  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


V  OBERT  LAKE,  contractor  and  builder,  is 
ft  numbered  among  the  successful  business 
men  of  Jackson,  to  which  city  he  came  when 
{M  an  infant,  from  the  High  School  of  which 
he  was  graduated,  and  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  bricklayer  under  his  father  who  was  a  con- 
tractor and  a  dealer  here. 

The  Lake  family  is  of  English  ancestry,  the  fa- 
ther of  our  subject,  George  Lake,  having  been  born 
in  Dorsetshire  of  which  his  father  was  also  a  native. 
He  was  reared  in  his  native  land  and  in  1845  began 
work  with  a  firm  of  contractors  and  builders, 
remaining  in  their  employ  until  1849,  when,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  only  child,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. They  landed  at  New  York  in  May  and  came 
directly  to  Jackson  County,  Mich.,  making  their 
home  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  rented  land  near 
Pleasant  Lake.  Their  next  home  was  on  a  farm  in 
Bhckman  Township,  whence  they  removed  to  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Lake  began  taking  small  jobs,  soon 
working  up  a  good  business  in  contracting.  In  1868, 
in  company  with  his  sons,  he  bought  a  warehouse 
and  c^gai^d  in  tf^  «alo  of  lime,  cement,  salt,  pias- 
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ter,  etc.,  continuing  that  business  until  1876,  from 
which  time  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  active  pur- 
suit. His  wife,  in  her  girlhood  Miss  Martha  Fielder, 
was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  England,  and  in  that 
shire  their  son  Robert,  was  born  June  24,  1848, 
being  therefore  but  a  few  months  old  when  brought 
to  America.  Five  other  children  came  to  bless  the 
parental  union—Henry  who  is  now  a  resident  of 
Detroit;  Frances,  who  lives  in  Jackson;  Hattie,  who 
died  February  19,  1882,  aged  twenty-four  years; 
and  two  who  died  in  infancy. 

In  1866,  Robert  Lake  was  graduated  from  the 
High  School  and  having  learned  the  trade  with  his 
father  during  the  vacations,  he  began  journey-work 
immediately  thereafter  and  after  two  years  thus 
employed  engaged  in  contracting,  which  business 
he  has  successfully  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  On  February  25,  1885,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Anna  M.  Berger,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  lady  who  possesses  many  estimable 
traits  of  character.  She  is  the  daughter  of  George 
Berger  now  a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Lake  two  children  have  been  born — Hattie 
and  an  infant  named  Robert  George. 

Mr.  Lake  is  a  member  of  Jackson  Lodge  No.  17, 
F.  &  A.  M.;  of  Jackson  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M.; 
Jackson  Council  No.  32,  R.  &  S.  M.;  and  Jackson 
Commandery  No.  9,  K.  T.  In  1887,  he  was  ap 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners. His  political  adherence  is  given  to  the 
Democratic  party.  A  man  of  honor  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  business  contracts,  an  intelligent  and  genial 
companion  and  a  reliable  citizen,  Mr.  Lake  is  the 
recipient  of  the  respect  and  good  will  of  his  fellow - 
men. 


«M« 
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/  OHN  A.  KRENERICK.  There  is  probably 
not  within  the  limits  of  Parma  Township  a 
man  held  in  more  general  respect  than  the 
subject  of  this  notice  or  one  who  has  been 
more  warmly  interested  in  its  farming  and  stock 
raising  operations.  He  has  been  quite  successful  in 
this  line  and  although  in  the  prime  of  life,  has  beer 
enabled  to  accumulate  n  competence  and  the  where- 
withal  to  defend  him  against  waiit  in  his  old  age. 


A  native  of  Richland  County,  Ohio,  Mr.  Krene- 
rick  was  born  June  7,  1842,  and  is  the  son  of  Adam 
and  Henrietta  (Honeybarger)  Krenerick  who  were 
natives  of  Germany.  They  emigrated  to  America 
at  an  early  date  prior  to  their  marriage,  and  when 
John  A.  was  but  a  boy  removed  from  Richland  to 
Ashland  County,  Ohio,  where  they  sojourned  until 
he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years.  Finally,  they  de- 
cided upon  seeking  the  farther  West  and  coming  to 
this  State  settled  in  Calhoun  County.  The  father 
secured  a  tract  of  land  in  Clarence  Township  from 
which  he  constructed  a  comfortable  homestead 
which  with  his  estimable  wife  he  still  occupies;  they 
are  now  quite  aged,  having  passed  their  three-score 
and  ten  years.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  living. 

Mr.  Krenerick  attained  to  manhood  on  the  farm 
in    Calhoun    County,   becoming    familiar    with  its 
various  employments  and  being  trained  to  habits 
of  industry  and  economy.    He  acquired  his  educa- 
tion principally  in  the  district  school,  but  has  been 
a   close  observer  of  men  and  things  and  kept  him- 
self   posted    upon  current  events  by  reading    the 
weekly  newspaper  and   such  other  publications  as 
came    in    his    way.     Shortly  before  reaching    the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  married  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1869,  to  Miss  Sarah  Miller.  This  lady  was 
born  October  2,  1846,  in  Washtenaw  County,  this 
State.    Her  parents,  Henry  H.  and  Harriet  (Carter) 
Miller  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Michi- 
gan, and  the  mother  died  in  Calhoun  County,  May 
10,  1889.    Mr.  Miller  is  now  a  resident  of  Calhoun 
County.    He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  when 
about  ten   years  old  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.     He  lived  there  until  reach- 
ing  his  majority  and  then  starting  out  for  himself, 
came  to  Michigan  and  was  a  resident  of  Washte- 
naw County  until  removing  to  Sheridan  Township, 
Calhoun  County.    In  the  latter  likewise  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers.     He  fought  the  usual  battle 
of  life  on  the  frontier  and  like  most  of  the  indus- 
trious men  around  him,  met  with  the  reward  of  his 
toils  and  sacrifices ;  he  is  now  seventy-six  years  old. 
To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Krenerick  there  was  born 
a  family  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 
George,  the  eldest  resides  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State;  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Michael  Keck 
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and  they  live  in  Calhoun  County;  Mrs.  Krenerick 
was  the  next  in  order  of  birth ;  Charles  is  also  a 
resident  of  Calhoun  County.  Three  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krenerick,  namely, 
Frederick  E.,  Frank  D.  and  Henry  C. 

For  two  years  after  their  marriage  our  subject 
and  his  excellent  wife  remained  residents  of  Cal- 
houn County.  In  the  spring  of  1871,  they  settled 
upon  their  present  farm  in  Parma  Township  and 
have  since  devoted  their  energies  to  building  up  a 
home  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Mr. 
Krenerick  is  rather  independent  in  politics,  aiming 
to  support  the  men  whom  he  considers  best  quali- 
fied for  office.  His  course  in  life  has  been  such  as 
to  gain  him  the  unqualified  respect  of  all  who  know 
him.  Mr.  Miller,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Krenerick, 
traces  his  ancestry  to  Germany,  while  her  mother 
was  born  in  England  and  came  to  America  with  her 
parents  when  quite  young,  they  settling  first  in 
Michigan. 


/^|S\  ALVIN  WING.  This  gentleman  is  an  ex- 
ill  n  ce^ent  representative  of  the  class  to  which 
^^/  he  belongs,  being  thorough  and  painstaking 
in  every  detail  of  his  agricultural  work,  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  her  natural  resources,  and  in  the  higher 
civilization  and  advancement  of  her  citizens.  He 
owns  and  occupies  forty  acres  of  fertile  land  on  sec- 
tion 16,  Blackman  Township,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  savings  of  himself  and  wife  during  eight 
months  in  which  they  were  receiving  the  respective 
wages  of  $10  and  $4  per  month.  Mr.  Wing  has 
erected  a  substantial  and  tasteful  dwelling,  barn, 
and  other  buildings,  and  with  persevering  industry 
has  built  up  a  pleasant  home. 

The  Wing  family  traces  its  descent  from  the 
sturdy  Scotch,  three  brothers  of  the  name  having 
emigrated  to  America  many  years  ago,  two  of  them 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  other  going  up 
the  Hudson  River,  and  Fettling  in  the  Empire  State. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  Abram  Wing,  of 
Somerset  County,  Me.,  and  his  mother  was  Nancy 
Grover,  of  the  same  county.  In  the  summer  of 
1843  they  removed  from  their  mtive  State  to  Mich- 


igan, making  their  first  settlement  in  Blackman 
Township,  this  county,  remaining  there  a  few  years. 
Mr.  Wring  then  sold  and  purchased  two  hundred 
acres  in  Henrietta  Township,  and  several  years  later 
removed  to  Niles,  Berrien  County,  where  he  died 
about  the  year  1870.  The  mother  survived  until 
March,  1882,  breathing  her  last  in  Blackman  Town- 
ship, this  county. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch  is  the  eld- 
est child  of  his  parents.  He  was  born  in  Somerset 
County,  Me.,  September  28,  1822,  and  was  reared 
to  manhood  in  his  native  State,  adopting  the  occu- 
pation of  a  farmer,  although  he  spent  some  time  in 
lumbering.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  came  to 
this  county  the  same  year  in  which  his  father  be- 
came a  resident  here,  and  for  eight  months  he  and 
wife  were  employed  by  the  late  B.  J.  Collier,  of 
Spring  Arbor.  During  this  time  they  hoarded  their 
earnings  and  purchased  the  farm  upon  which  Mr. 
Wing  now  lives,  and  with  the  exception  of  those 
few  months,  Blackman  Township  has  been  his  home 
since  he  came  to  this  State,  and  he  is  widely  and 
favorabty  known  as  a  successful  farmer,  a  worthy 
citizen,  and  a  man  of  intelligence,  geniality,  and 
uprightness. 

The  first  marriage  of  him  of  whom  we  write,  took 
place'  in  Somerset  County,  Me.,  his  bride  being 
Miss  Clarinda  Reed,  a  native  of  that  State.  She 
bore  him  seven  children,  two  of  whom  died  when 
quite  young.  The  living  children  are:  Andrew  S., 
who  married  Almira  L.  Huntoon;  Abram,  who  mar- 
ried Hattie  King;  Nancy,  who  is  the  wife  of  Lewis 
Reed;  Levi,  who  married  Miss  Belle  Woodhurst: 
Jessie  A.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Chancey  Raymond,  of 
Sandstone  Township.  Mrs.  Clarinda  Wing  died  in 
Blackman  Township,  December  25,  1867,  mourned 
by  many  to  whom  her  good  qualities  were  known. 
The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Wing  was  contracted 
in  Blackman  Township,  March  30,  1872,  at  which 
date  he  was  united  with  Mrs.  Ellen  (Knapp)  Knapp, 
who  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Me.,  March  9, 
1829.  Her  parents,  Elijah  and  Celia  L.  (Pullen) 
Knapp,  died  in  Freeman,  Me.,  and  there  her  first 
husband,  Samuel  P.  Knapp,  also  breathed  his  last. 
Mrs.  Wing  is  intelligent  and  refined,  with  pleasing 
manners  and  hospitable  spirit,  and  all  who  enter 
'.he  wa!H  of  U\?  hoiir.  are  cordially  welcomed  and 
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cheerfully  entertained.  The  qualities  which  make 
the  home  life  so  attractive,  win  the  respect  and  af- 
fectionate regard  of  neighbors  and  acquaintances, 
and  add  to  the  pleasures  of  social  life  in  the  vicin- 
ity. 

In  common  with  all  good  citizens  and  intelligent 
men,  Mr.  Wing  is  interested  in  political  matters, 
although  not  what  is  commonly  called  a  politician. 
He  is  a  Democrat,  and  strong  in  his  faith  in  the 
principles  of  his  party.  He  has  filled  the  office  of 
Drain  Commissioner  two  years, acceptably  discharg- 
ing its  duties.  He  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Pa- 
trons of  Industry. 

<|  IfeARREN  THORP  is  the  owner  and  occu- 
\rJl  pant  of  a  valuable  farm  located  on  section 
W$$  2,  Blackman  Township.  It  comprises  one 
hundred  and  sixty  broad  and  fertile  acres,  on  which 
good  improvements  have  been  made,  and  where  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  to  which  Mr.  Thorp  has  de- 
voted his  life,  is  successfully  carried  on.  The 
owner  of  the  estate  is  not  only  known  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  member  of  the  great  class  of  tillers  of 
the  soil,  but  as  the  incumbent  of  various  township 
offices,  where  he  has  served  with  credit  to  himself 
and  his  constituents. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Phares  and 
Mary  (Bell)  Thorp,  the  father  a  native  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  mother  of  New  Hampshire.  They 
came  to  Michigan  in  1861,  from  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio,  and  settled  in  Rives  Township,  this  county, 
where  the  mother  died  April  6,  1888,  and  where 
the  father  is  still  living.  Their  family  comprised 
eleven  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  our  subject 
was  the  fifth. 

Warren  Thorp  was  born  in  Cu}Tahoga  County, 
Ohio,  January  31,  1842,  and  passed  his  early  years 
on  his  father's  farm  as  the  recipient  of  such  advan- 
tages as  could  be  obtained  in  the  common  schools, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  study  assisting  his  father  as 
his  strength  would  permit  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
He  accompanied  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1861, 
and  continued  to  make  his  home  with  them  until 
his    marriage,    when    he    settled    in    the    township 


where  he  now  lives,  and  where  he  is  so  well  and 
favorably  known. 

Mr.  Thorp  was  married  in  Rives  Township,  in 
1866,  to  Miss  Mary  Brown.  Mrs.  Mary  Thorp 
was  born  there,  in  1841,  and  died  in  Blackman 
Township,  July  2,  1878,  leaving  four  children — 
Anthony,  Elmer,  Frank  and  Phares — to  the  care  of 
her  sorrowing  husband.  She  was  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  second  matrimonial  alliance  of  Mr.  Thorp 
was  contracted  in  Blackman  Township,  the  lady 
who  then  assumed  his  name  being  Miss  Anna 
Church,  a  native  of  Nor  veil  Township  born  Au- 
gust 10,  1856.  Her  parents,  Alonzo  and  the  late 
Mary  Jane  (Fellows)  Church,  were  very  early  set- 
tlers in  the  township  in  which  she  wras  born. 

Mr.  Thorp  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  four  years,  has  been  Drain  Commissioner 
an  equal  length  of  time,  and  Township  Treasurer 
two  terms.  He  has  also  held  some  of  the  School 
offices,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  educational 
matters.  He  belongs  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
is  numbered  among  the  workers  of  that  political 
body.     He  is  a  member  of  the   Masonic  fraternity. 


DWARD  TAYLOR,  whose  character,  genial 
manner  and  conversational  powers  render 
him  an  entertaining  companion,  and  whose 
home  is  one  of  the  pleasant  abodes  of  Jackson, 
was  born  at  Toronto,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
April  7,1847.  He  was  the  only  child  born  to  Edward 
Taylor,  Sr..  and  his  wife.  This  worthy  couple  were 
natives  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  and 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  Taylor  was  sta- 
tioned at  Toronto  with  a  British  regiment.  He 
died  in  the  mother  country  in  1849,  and  his 
widow,  who  survived  him  until  1854,  breathed  her 
last  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Taylor  was  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  while  Mrs.  Taylor  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  being  left 
motherless  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  became  an 
inmate  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Bennett,  a  farmer  in 
County  Wellington,   Province  of  Ontario.     There 
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he  remained  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  during 
two  months  of  the  year  walking  three  miles  to  a 
log  sehoolhouse  to  obtain  an  education.  Upon 
leaving  Mr.  Bennett,  he  went  to  Saginaw,  Mich., 
and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  that  place, 
having  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  legs 
while  thus  employed.  Leaving  Saginaw,  he  went 
to  Independence,  Mo.,  near  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  upon  which  he  worked  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Williamsville, 
111.,  at  which  place  another  accident  befell  him,  his 
arm  being  broken  by  a  fall  from  a  horse. 

After  a  sojourn  of  four  months  in  the  above- 
named  town,  Mr.  Taylor  returned  to  Wellington, 
Canada,  where  he  remained  a  year,  after  which  he 
again  took  up  his  residence  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  In 
1871  he  changed  his  location  to  Jackson,  and  for 
a  few  months  was  engaged  in  chopping  wood  and 
farming  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  8th  of  December, 
1872,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Sa- 
mantha  M.  Graham,  of  Hillsdale,  and  at  that  place 
he  again  took  up  farm  labors. 

After  being  thus  engaged  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Taylor  found  employment  on  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  for  a  period  of 
three  years  was  identified  with  the  railroad  men.  He 
then  returned  to  Jackson  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Dwight  Merriman,  for  whom  he  did  agricultural 
work  for  three  and  a  half  years.  We  next  find 
him  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  janitor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  sixteen  months,  after  which  he  began 
tinsmithing  at  the  works  of  the  Jackson  City  Puri- 
fier Company,  in  whose  employ  he  continued  for 
a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years.  Following  this, 
he  was  employed  as  a  guard  in  the  State  Prison 
until  July  1,  1889,  when  he  became  Overseer  of 
the  Poor,  having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
by  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  at  present  independent  in  politics, 
although  formerly  identified  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  is  proving  an  acceptable  public  officer, 
and  is  well  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  movement,  and  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  which  met  in  October,  1885, 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  as  a  delegate.     His  cozy  home 


at  No.  117,  Garfield  Street,  is  presided  over  by  a 
lady  whose  amiable  character,  intelligent  mind 
and  housewifely  skill  are  duly  appreciated  by  her 
many  friends.  An  interesting  family  comprised  of 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  bearing  the  names  of 
Edgar  Heman,  Frank  Leroy  and  Esther  Maria, 
completes  the  home  circle. 


\fl  AMES  T.  McCONNEL.  Few  if  any  men  in 
Jackson  County  are  better  acquainted  with 
its  history  than  is  he  whose  name  heads  this 
/  sketch,  and  who  has  been  a  life-long  resident 
of  Blackmail  Township.  His  parents  were  pioneers 
of  this  county,  and  his  own  early  life  was  passed 
amid  scenes  of  a  much  more  primitive  nature  than 
those  which  now  meet  his  vision  as  he  gazes  abroad 
over  his  own  fine  farm  and  the  surrounding  country. 

In  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  John  McConnel,  the 
father  of  our  subject  was  born,  and  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State  Celicia  Turner,  who  became  his 
wife,  first  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  two  took  place  in  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  whence  in  the  spring  of  1831  Mr.  McConnel 
came  to  Jackson  County,  taking  up  a  tract  of  land 
in  what  is  now  Blackman  Township.  There  he  re- 
sided, with  the  exception  of  the  first  winter  after 
his  arrival,  until  his  death,  and  his  wife  also  died 
here.  They  reared  a  family  of  five  children,  of 
whom  our  subject  is  the  eldest. 

In  Blackman  Township,  February  7,  1832,  James 
T.  McConnel  was  born,  and  on  the  parental  home- 
stead he  grew  to  man's  estate,  taking  advantage  of 
all  opportunities  afforded  him  for  acquiring  an 
education  and  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  pursuit  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  since 
youth.  He  owns  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of 
land,  which  forms  a  valuable  estate  and  a  pleasant 
home,  and  upon  which  he  has  pursued  a  successful 
career,  accumulating  abundant  means  during  the 
passing  years. 

The  lady  who  presides  over  the  home  of  Mr. 
McConnel  was  in  her  maidenhood  Miss  Amanda 
Phillips.  She  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
and  grew  to   maturity  possessed  of  many  virtues 
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and  womanly  graces.  She  became  the  wife  of  Mil- 
tan  Shearer  of  Hanover  Township,  this  county,  by 
whom  she  had  one  child,  Edwina,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  Charles  W.  Stevens,  of  Lansing.  Some 
time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Shearer,  his 
widow  was  united  in  marriage  with  the  gentleman 
of  whom  we  write.  The  union  has  been  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Hattie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Shelby  L.  Alden,  of  Lansing. 

Mr.  McConnel  has  been  Highway  Commissioner, 
and  has  held  some  of  the  school  offices  in  the  town- 
ship, serving  acceptably  in  whatever  position  he 
has  been  called  to  fill.  He  votes  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  with  whose  principles  his  judgment 
concurs.  He  belongs  to  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Jackson,  and  as  a  man  of  upright  character,  ac- 
tive intelligence  and  energy  in  business,  he  receives 
a  high  measure  of  respect  from   his  fellow-citizens. 

ERRY  P.  PALMER.  This  young  gentle- 
man is  exhibiting  his  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness ability  in  the  livery  business  in  Grass 
Lake,  where  he  bought  out  the  establish- 
ment of  L.  Strong  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1888.  He  gives  his  attention  wholly  to  his  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  is  succeeding  and  increasing  his 
connection.  His  character  is  reputable,  .his  man- 
ner pleasing,  and  he  is  quite  popular  among  his  as- 
sociates. In  politics  he  is  strictly  independent, 
casting  his  ballot  for  the  candidate  whom  he  thinks 
best  qualified  for  public  responsibility. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Lyndon,  Washtenaw 
County,  June  22,  1862,  being  the  seventh  in  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  children.  His  parents  William  and 
Charlotte  (Goodbody)  Palmer,  removed  to  Water- 
loo when  he  was  a  year  old,  and  there  he  grew  to 
manhood  on  the  farm,  receiving  a  common-school 
education  and  practical  home  training.  He  re- 
mained with  his  father  until  May,  1888,  when  he 
left  the  farm  and  went  to  Jackson,  connecting  him- 
self  in  the  harness  business  with  D.  A.  Yocum,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  October  22,  when  he  em- 
barked in  his  present  enterprise. 

An  important  event  in  the  life  of   Mr.  Palmer, 


occurred  May  7,  1885,  when  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Anna  E.  Stephens  of  Lima,  Wash- 
tenaw County.  The  bride  was  born  there,  January 
22,  1866,  being  the  youngest  of  the  five  children 
comprising  the  family  of  Uziel  and  Phcebe  C. 
(Whitaker)  Stephens,  early  settlers  in  Michigan, 
whence  they  came  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Palmer 
possesses  many  qualities  which  render  her  compan- 
ionship agreeable,  and  win  her  the  respect  of  her 
associates. 

^^EORGE  S.  WEINHOLD.  The  office  of 
If  County  Treasurer  has  been  efficiently  filled 

l^2)  Dy  Mr-  Weinhold  since  the  beginning  of 
1889,  he  having  been  elected  thereto  in  the  fall 
1888  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  To 
this  party  lie  has  for  many  years  given  his  allegiance, 
lie  was  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  the  Treasurer 
of  Waterloo  Township,  in  which  he  also  served  a 
year  as  Clerk.  He  has  just  passed  the  sixty -eighth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  October  4,  1831, 
and  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  his  early  home 
having  been  in  Cocalleco  Township,  Lancaster 
County. 

The  Weinhold  family  is  of  German  origin  and 
was  first  represented  in  America  during  the  Colon- 
ial days.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  George 
Weinhold,  a  native  of  the  same  township  as  his  son 
and  the  son  of  Philip  Weinhold,  who  was  also  born 
there.  Grandfather  Weinhold  was  a  lifelong  farmer 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  his  property  lying  near 
East  Cocalleco,  where  he  spent  his  entire  life. 
George  Weinhold,  Si\,  likewise  remained  a  resident 
of  his  native  county,  from  his  birth  to  his  death. 
He  also  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  died  in 
1887  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  He 
belonged  to  the  Whig  party  until  its  abandonment 
and  then   identified   himself  with  the  Republicans. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Weinhold  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Mary  Solenberger.  She  was  a  native  of 
the  same  township  as  her  husband  and  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Solenberger,  who  was  likewise 
born  there  where  he  spent  his  entire  life.  Mrs. 
Mary  Weinhold  departed  this  life  at  the  old  home- 
stead  in  Pennsylvania  in  1884.     To  her  and  her 
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husband  there  was  born  a  family  of  nine  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  living.  John  died  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years;  Mary  is  also  deceased.  The  sur- 
vivors are  all  married  and  making  their  homes,  ex- 
cept our  subject,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  early  years 
in  a  comparatively  uneventful  manner,  amid  the 
quiet  scenes  of  country  life,  attending  the  district 
school,  mostly  during  the  winter  seasons,  and  in 
the  summer  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  He 
remained  under  the  parental  roof  until  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  then  starting  out  on  his  own  account, 
farmed  on  rented  land  two  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  he  purchased  land  in  his  native 
township  and  remained  a  resident  there  until  1865. 
Then  selling  out  he  came  to  Michigan  and  there- 
after for  a  period  of  six  years  operated  on  rented 
land  in  Waterloo  Township.  His  next  venture  was 
the  purchase  of  a  house  and  lot  and  later  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  additional  land  in  Waterloo 
Township,  where  he  resided  until  December,  1888. 
Having  now  been  elected  to  his  present  office,  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  Jackson  in  order  to  enter 
upon  its  duties. 

Mr.  Weinhold  was  married,  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa  ,  October  9,  1854,  to  Miss  Lucetta  Lutz.  This 
lady  was  a  native  of  that  county  and  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Whalen)  Lutz,  both  likewise 
natives  of  the  Keystone  State.  The  seven  children 
born  of  this  union  are  recorded  as  follows:  The 
eldest,  Katie  A.,  became  the  wife  of  Andrew  Reith- 
miller  and  they  live  in  Waterloo,  this  county;  Mary 
is  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Waltz,  of  Leoni  Township; 
George  married  Miss  Laura  Kantz  and  they  live  in 
Waterloo  Township;  Lizzie  married  Lewis  Reith- 
miller  and  they  are  residents  of  Waterloo  Town- 
ship; Sarah,  Mrs.  Marvin  Hoyt,  lives  in  Waterloo 
Township;  Joseph  and  Penrose  are  unmarried  and 
remain  with  their  parents. 

As  the  friend  of  progress  and  the  projects  set  on 
foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  socially,  mor- 
ally and  financially,  Mr.  Weinhold  has  been  for 
years  active  in  local  affairs  and  taken  an  especial 
interest  in  education.  He  served  many  years  as  a 
member  of  that  School  Board  of  his  district,  and 
during  the  time  was  especially  efficient  in  promot- 
ing the  enterprises  connected  therewith  tending  to 


the  general  advancement  of  the  rising  generation. 
As  far  back  as  the  records  go,  the  Weinhold  family 
have  been  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church.  Mr.  Weinhold  for  many  years  in  his  na- 
tive State  officiated  as  Deacon  and  has  held  the 
same  office  since  coming  to  Michigan.  He  has  made 
for  himself  a  good  record  as  a  man  and  a  member 
of  the  community,  and  has  been  no  unimportant 
factor  in  promoting  its  best  interests. 


^|f  NDREW  H.  MEAD  is  of  Irish  parentage 
(@7U|     and  a  son  of  Andrew  and   Hannah  (Hag- 

//rii  gerty)  Mead,  who  some  years  after  their 
|f  marriage   emigrated    to  America,  first  lo- 

cating in  New  York  City,  and  thence  removing  to 
Washtenaw.  County,  Mich.,  in  1843  and  spending 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  there.  They  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was 
the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this 
sketch  was  born  in  New  York  City,  January 
10,  1834,  and  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was 
about  twenty- one  years  old,  acquiring  a  good  edu- 
cation and  developing  a  sturdy  and  sterling  man- 
hood. Leaving  the  parental  roof-tree  he  went  to 
California  and  was  engaged  in  the  mines  from  1854 
to  1866,  during  seven  years  of  that  time  being  em- 
ployed as  a  foreman,  ever  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  associated.  On 
his  return  from  the  Golden  State  in  1866,  Mr.  Mead 
purchased  a  farm  on  section  2,  Blackman  Town- 
ship, this  county,  where  he  has  since  resided,  car- 
rying on  agricultural  pursuits.  His  estate  comprises 
ninety  acres,  on  which  an  excellent  set  of  farm 
buildings  has  been  erected,  and  where  every  detail 
of  farm  labor  is  carefully  managed,  the  result  be- 
ing prosperity  and  order. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Mead  took  place  in  San 
Francisco,  the  lady  in  whom  he  found  a  worthy 
companion  being  Miss  Margaret  Lynch,  a  native  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  The  happy  union  has  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing now  survive:  Andrew,  Josie  H.,  Annie,  Will- 
iam,  Francis,    Katie,   Charles   and    Maggie.     The 
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deceased  children  who  died  in  infancy  were  named 
Moliie,  John,  James  and  Mamie. 

Mr.  Mead  is  not  an  office-seeker  but  gives  his  at- 
tention wholly  to  his  personal  affairs,  although 
identified  with  the  Democratic  party  and  ever  ready 
to  cast  his  vote  for  its  candidates.  He  manifests 
an  interest  in  educational  affairs  and  has  done  his 
share  in  support  of  the  educational  interests.  Among 
the  residents  of  the  vicinity  he  is  regarded  with  the 
respect  to  which  his  life  and  works  entitle  him. 
He  and  his  family  are  all  consistent  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 


ASj^  HARLES    RE1NHOLDT   WENDT,  M.   D. 

<|(  ®'  This  gentleman,  whose  portrait  is  presented 
v^f'  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  Album,  and  who 
became  proficient  in  the  science  of  medicine  in 
Germany,  his  native  land,  has  been  a  resident  of 
Jackson  since  September,  1880.  Here  he  has  estab- 
lished a  fine  and  profitable  practice,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  attention  conscientiously  and  un- 
tiringly. From  1881  to  1886  he  was  Physician  of 
Jackson  County.  In  1888  he  received  a  cable- 
oram  from  his  old  home  across  the  water,  notify- 
ing  him  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  mother.  He  at 
once  made  hurried  preparations  and  sailed  for  Ger- 
many. His  mother  grew  better,  and  the  Doctor 
then  proceeded  to  take  a  pleasure  trip  through  the 
Old  World,  and  visited  various  points  of  interest, 
occupying  three  months  in  pleasant  and  instructive 
travel. 

Dr.  Wendt  is  a  son  of  Charles  and  Adolphine 
(Naumann)  Wendt,  his  father  having  been  an  ho- 
tel-keeper, who  died  when  the  son  was  but  four 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  De- 
cember 30,  1848.  He  entered  the  common  school 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  attending  until  he  was 
twelve,  when  he  entered  St.  Thomas  College,  Leip- 
sic,  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  until  he  had 
attained  his  twentieth  year.  He  then  entered  the 
Leipsic  University,  where  he  diligently  pursued 
his  studies  for  five  years,  during  a  portion  of  that 
time  serving  as  a  volunteer  on  the  medical  staff  in 
the  German   army.     From   1871    to  1873  he  prac- 


ticed in  the  hospitals  and  was  assistant  in  the  clinic 
of  the  diseases  of  children  under  Prof.  Livius  Fuerst, 
after  which  he  passed  his  examination  and  received 
his  diploma,  in  February,  1873. 

Two  weeks  later  Dr.  Wendt  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  landing  in  New  York  City,  March  9,  and 
ofoing  at  once  to  Chicago  and  thence  to  Galien, 
Berrien  County,  Mich.,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Society  in  that  county  in 
1875.  He  next  went  to  Lansing,  where  he  re- 
mained about  seventeen  months,  after  which  he 
removed  to  Jackson,  where  he  has  since  res'ded, 
and  where  he  soon  had  a  rapidly-growing  prac- 
tice. He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
and  has  a  high  leputation  among  professional 
brethren  for  his  excellent  understanding  of  the 
science  of  therapeutics,  his  keenness  of  judgment 
regarding  symptoms  and  methods  of  treatment, 
and  well  merits  the  success  which  has  crowned  his 
efforts. 

From  1884  to  1886,  Dr.  Wendt  served  as  Cor- 
oner of  Jackson  County.  He  belongs  to  and  is  ex- 
amining physician  of  the  following  organizations: 
The  German  Workingmen's  Relief  Society,  No.  2; 
the  Improved  Order  of  Redmen ;  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Select  Knights 
of  the  same;  the  Michigan  Landwehr;  the  Jackson 
Turnverein,  for  the  development  of  the  muscles 
of  the  upper  extremities ;  and  the  Harmonic  Society. 
The  private  life  of  the  Doctor  is  an  upright  one 
and  he  has  a  social  nature,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
membership  in  the  numerous  societies  mentioned. 
He  is  popular  in  society,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
still  unmarried  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  those  who 
understand  how  agreeable  a  companion  he  might 
be  to  a  lady  who  merited   an  3  received  his  regard. 


■mP 


3^5~ 


/*p^  HARLES  J.  ROGERS.  Probably  few  men 
(if  within   the    bounds    of    this    county,  know 

^iJy  more  of  its  history  and  growth  than  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in  Sandstone 
Township,  August  26,  1840.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  farm  labors  of 
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various  kinds  since  he  was  seven  years  old,  when  he 
began  driving  oxen  and  performing  other  duties 
suitable  to  his  strength.  During  the  winter  he  at- 
tended school,  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  to  which  he  has 
added  the  usual  information  regarding  general  top- 
ics and  current  events,  that  a  man  of  intelligence 
will  acquire. 

Mr.  Rogers  remained  an  inmate  of  the  parental 
household  until  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  when 
he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, which  he  operated  for  two  years.  On  December 
25,  1865,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie 
B.,  third  child  of  F.  H.  Rogers.  Her  father  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner, 
and  worked  at  his  trade  and  contracted  in  his  na- 
tive State.  In  1856  he  came  to  this  county,  and 
bought  a  farm  in  Sandstone  Township,  upon  which 
he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
still  followed  his  trade,  contracting  and  building  as 
long  as  his  health  would  permit.  His  death  occur- 
red November  3,  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  wire,  Angeline 
E.  Benedict,  was  also  born  in  Connecticut,  being  a 
daughter  of  Abel  and  Welthy  (Wheeler)  Bene- 
dict, a  farmer  there.  She  resides  on  the  homestead 
in  this  county,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  }rears. 
Her  daughters,  Emma  and  Hester  A.,  are  now  de- 
ceased, and  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Pierce  lives  in  Sand- 
stone Township. 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  born  in  Stonington,  New  Lon- 
don County,  Conn.,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1847,  and 
reared  in  her  native  place  until  ten  years  old.  She 
then  came  to  this  State  with  her  parents,  where  she 
continued  her  education,  and  grew  to  womanhood. 
After  her  marriage  her  husband  carried  on  a  farm 
in  Sandstone  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  location  they  now  occupy.  The  pre- 
vious fall  Mr.  Rogers  had  purchased  eighty  acres 
of  land  on  section  4,  Spring  Arbor  Township,  the 
tract  having  been  but  slightly  improved.  It  is  lo- 
cated three  miles  from  Parma,  and  nine  from  Jack- 
son, and  since  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Rogers,  has  been 
gradually  developed  and  marked  with  fine  improve- 
ments. There  is  an  excellent  dwelling  house,  barn, 
and  other  outbuiidiugs,  a  windmill  and  tank,  and 
forty-five  acres  have  been   added  to  the  original 


purchase.  Mr.  Rogers  is  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing, and  in  the  raising  of  a  variety  of  stock.  He 
has  about  one  hundred  head  of  full-blooded  sheep 
of  the  Merino  breed ;  full-blooded  Short-horn  cat- 
tle, and  Chester  and  Suffolk  hogs,  and  his  horses 
are  of  the  Pilot  Chief  and  Goodrich  stock.  He 
keeps  two  teams  constantly  employed  in  the  work 
of  the  estate. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  two  children  have  been 
born,  named  respectively:  Nellie  E.,  and  Warren 
II.  Mr.  Rogers  belongs  to  the  Patrons  of  Indus- 
try, and  is  Vice-President  of  the  society  with  which 
he  is  identified.  He  also  holds  membership  in  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  of  Parma.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  does  not  aspire 
to  office,  finding  sufficient  occupation  and  entertain- 
ment in  his  individual  affairs,  his  family  circle,  and 
the  society  of  his  friends.  He  and  his  worthy  wife 
are  given  their  due  meed  of  respect  by  those  to 
whom  they  are  known,  and  their  lives  do  credit  to 
the  ancestral  lines  from  which  they  sprung. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  David  H.  Rogers, 
who  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1807,  his  par- 
ents bearing  the  names  of  Charles  L.  and  Abigal 
(Adams)  Rogers,  being  natives  of  the  same  State. 
David  Rogers  was  reared  in  his  native  State,  and 
there  learned  and  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  carpen- 
ter and  joiner.  In  1835  he  came  to  Michigan, 
buying  Government  land  in  this  county,  in  Spring- 
port  Township.  He  then  secured  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  raw  land  in  Sandstone  Township, 
upon  which  he  built  a  log  house  and  made  his  home. 
He  was  occupied  to  some  extent  in  building  barns 
and  other  etlifices,  but  devoted  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  grain  and  stock-raising,  becoming  in  time 
the  owner  of  nearly  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
carrying  on  an  extensive  business.  He  belonged 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  and  in  politics 
was  a  Republican.  His  t'eath  occurred  in  February, 
1882. 

The  wife  of  David  H.  Rogers  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, and  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  A. 
Chapman.  Her  parents  were  Jesse  and  Belinda 
(Comstock)  Chapman,  the  former  a  Connecticut 
farmer,  who  settled  in  this  county  in  an  early  day, 
entering  land  in  Concord,  where  he  had  a  nice  farm 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Finally  he  removed 
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to  Parma,  where  he  started  in  the  livery  business, 
continuing  in  that  employment  until  his  death.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rogers,  seven  children  were 
born,  the  subject  of  tins  biographical  notice  being 
the  second  in  order  of  birth.  The  others  are:  Caro- 
line A., widow  of  George  R.  Hunt,  Clinton  County; 
William  W.,  of  Spring  Arbor  Township;  Orlando 
A.,  of  Sandstone  Township;  Mary  Ann  E.,  now 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Townsend,  of  Parma;  Abbie  B.,  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Chamberlin,  of  Sandstone  Township;  and 
Jesse  D.,  who  lives  on  the  old  homestead.  William 
W.  enlisted  in  1862,  in  the  Twentieth  Michigan  In- 
fantry, and  had  served  seven  months,  when  his 
health  became  so  reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  en- 
ter the  hospital,  and  was  discharged  for  physical  dis- 
ability. Orlando  A.  enlisted  in  1864,  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Michigan  Sharp-shooters,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  mother  of  this  family 
died  March  9,  1875.  Mr.  Rogers  began  plowing 
December  5,  1889,  and  has  continued  to  plow  off 
and  on  during  the  entire  winter,  and  up  to  the  pre- 
sent writing,  April  15,  1890,  and  during  the  entire 
time  has  plowed  up  living  angle  worms,  this  show- 
ing the  extreme  mildness  of  t\e  season. 


/OHN  J.  BALDWIN.  Among  the  younger 
members  of  the  farming  community  of  Wa- 
terloo Township,  none  have  made  a  better 
start  in  life  than  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
He  is  but  little  past  his  majority,  having  been  born 
November  25,  1867,  and  is  a  native  of  this  town- 
ship, where  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  spent  his 
entire  life.  We  find  him  pleasantly  located  on 
section  10,  where  he  settled  in  December,  1889, 
and  where  he  has  one  hundred  acres  of  choice 
land,  Hfrhich  under  his  careful  management  is  des- 
tined to  become  even  more  valuable  than  now.  It 
already  yields  to  the  proprietor  a  handsome  income. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  representative  of 
an  excellent  family,  being  the  son  of  John  A.  and 
Mary  (Leech)  Baldwin,  further  mention  of  whom 
will  be  found  in  the  biography  of  J.  T.  Baldwin, 
on  another  page  in  this  volume.  John  J.  is  the 
elder  of  the  two  children  born  to  his  parents,  and 


he  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  a  manner  com- 
mon to  farmer's  sons,  attending  the  district  school, 
and  making  himself  useful  about  the  homestead. 
He  worked  with  his  father  until  his  marriage,  this 
event  occurring  November  14,  1889.  The  bride 
was  Miss  Nellie  G.  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  Grass 
Lake  Township,  February  7,  1872.  Her  parents, 
John  W.  and  Sarah  A.  (Seaver)  Taylor,  were  na- 
tives of  New  York  State,  and  early  pioneers  of  this 
county.  The  young  people  have  begun  the  journey 
of  life  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  the 
good  wishes  of  hosts  of  friends.  Mr.  Baldwin,  po- 
litically, is  a  sound  Republican,  and  belongs  to  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


-«-•*- 


RANK  SHEPHERD  KNOWLES.  This 
young  gentleman  is  now  manifesting  his 
efficiency  as  mailing  clerk  in  the  Jackson 
Post-office.  He  is  one  of  tho^e  young  men  who 
from  early  years  display  an  enterprise  and  tact 
that  bring  them  to  a  position  of  prominence  in 
business  circles,  together  with  the  social  qualities 
that  give  them  popularity,  and  whose  intelligence 
makes  them  useful  members  of  the  community.  In 
political  circles  Mr.  Knowles  has  already  assumed 
some  prominence,  having  often  been  chosen  dele- 
gate to  County,  Congressional  and  Judicial  Con- 
ventions. He  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Young  Men's  Club  of  the  Fourth  Ward  and  partic- 
ularly among  the  young  voters  of  the  Republican 
party  is  quite  popular. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  born  in  Niagara  County,  N.Y., 
March  15,  1862,  and  is  the  eldest  of  three  brothers 
now  living.  His  father,  Robert  D.  Knowles,  a 
prominent  attorney  of  Jackson,  was  also  born  in 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Julia  A.  Foster,  of  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.  In  1863  he  came  to  Michigan,  locating  in 
Grass  Lake,  this  county.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  County  Clerk,  removing  to  Jackson  in  order 
that  he  might  more  fully  and  easily  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  here  he  still  lives. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  notice  was  but  a 
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year  old  when  he  was  brought  to  Michigan  by  his 
parents,  and  he  obtained  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Jackson.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
having  completed  his  studies,  he  entered  the  Post- 
office,  W.  L.  Seaton  being  then  Postmaster.  He 
remained  in  the  office  in  a  clerical  capacity  three 
years,  when  the  head  of  the  office  was  changed  and 
Maj.  W.  W.  Van  Antwerp  took  charge.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter  gentleman  the  office  was  held  by 
W.  M.  Bennett,  and  young  Knowles  continued  to 
serve  as  an  assistant  four  months  longer.  He  then 
became  foreman  of  the  Standard  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  position  that  he  held  some  months, 
after  which  he  was  employed  by  E.  J.  Weeks  &  Co., 
dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines.  With  this  firm  he 
remained  until  restored  to  the  Post-office,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1889. 

fif/OHN  R.  MABEE,  Superintendent  of  the 
County  House  and  Farm  of  this  county,  lo- 
cated in  Blackman  Township,  enjoys  the  re- 

}))  spect  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal,  and  possesses  fine  social  qualities,  being 
intelligent  and  well  informed,  a  pleasant  talker,  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  address.  In  April,  1886,  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  County  Farm  and  has  since 
held  the  position,  having  entire  charge  of  the  farm 
and  buildings,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
State.  The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the 
institution  is  thirty  and  they  are  the  objects  of  un- 
tiring care  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mabee,  whose  sym- 
pathy in  their  lack  of  home  ai;d  friends  leads  them 
to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation of  those  for  whom  the  county  furnishes 
shelter  and  sustenance.  The  house  is  kept  in  the 
most  neat  and  oiderly  manner,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
rooms  is  noticeable,  and  the  outward  surroundings 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  interior. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  came 
from  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1864,  settling  in 
Rives  Township,  this  county.  The  father,  John 
Mabee,  was  born  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  in  18.12, 
and  the  mother,  Desire  F.  Slayton,  in  the  same 
county  in  1815.  The  former  departed  this  life  July 


19,  1887,  and  his  widow  still  survives.  Their  fam- 
ily comprises  eleven  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom 
our  subject  is  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  born  in 
Royalton,  Niagara  County,  N.Y.,  February  3, 1841, 
and  there  grew  to  manhood,  being  the  recipient  of 
good  educational  advantages  and  an  excellent  home 
training.  When  the  firing  upon  Ft.  Sumter  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  lovers  of  the  Union  and 
caused  an  uprising  of  the  people  in  defence  of  the 
Government,  he  determined  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
country's  behalf  and  in  May,  1861,  he  first  joined 
the  New  York  State  militia,  but  afterwards  was 
transferred  to  Company  B,  Twenty-eighth  New 
York  Infantry,  serving  in  the  ranks  two  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment  he  returned 
to  the  parental  home  and  after  a  short  visit  there 
turned  his  steps  westward,  locating  at  Cairo,  III., 
and  entering  the  employ  of  the  Government,  where 
he  remained  three  or  four  months.  He  was  then 
employed  in  different  places  and  at  various  occu- 
pations until  1864,  when  he  joined  his  father  in 
Michigan. 

On  arriving  in  this  county,  Mr.  Mabee  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  for  about  two  years,  when,  tak- 
ing to  himself  a  wife,  he  bought  a  farm  in  Rives 
Township,  upon  which  he  established  his  home. 
Two  years  later  he  sold  and  journeyed  toward  the 
West,  finally  settling  in  Abilene,  Kan.,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  about 
two  years.  He  then  returned  to  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  spent  three  years  on  his  father's 
farm  in  this  county,  after  which  he  continued  his 
agricultural  occupation  in  Leoni  Township  during 
a  period  of  about  seven  years.  We  next  find  him 
in  Jackson,  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  police  force 
and  in  the  commission  business,  and  then  the  ap- 
pointee to  the  position  which  he  is  now  holding  and 
to  which  he  brought  such  fine  qualifications. 

While  in  the  army  Mr.  Mabee  was  detailed  on 
the  signal  corps  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
same  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  his  en- 
listment. He  belongs  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  a  strong  Republican,  taking  an 
an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  the  party  and  in 
all  political  matters.  He  has  held  the  offices  of  Over- 
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seer  of  Highways  and  Drain  Commissioner.  Both 
himself  and  wife  are  active  members  of  the  First 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Leoni  wherein  he  has 
served  as  Class-Leader  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-School. 

The  estimable  lady  whose  Christian  character  and 
mental  culture  prove  so  serviceable  to  humanity  in 
the  position  in  which  she  ably  assists  her  husband, 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Emma  Runyan,  and  is  a 
native  of  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  The  rites  of 
marriage  between  her  and  our  subject  were  cele- 
brated September  17,  1866,  and  to  them  has  come 
one  son,  William  R. 


=^3z 


ffi  OHN  G.  MAUTE.  The  fine  farm  owned  by 
the  above-named  gentleman  and  the  pros- 
perous circumstances  of  his  family  are  a 
standing  monument  to  his  thrifty  and  ener- 
getic life,  since  he  began  his  career  in  America  as 
a  young  man  without  means  or  influence.  He  owns 
and  occupies  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres  on 
sections  14  and  15,  Grass  Lake  Township,  his  fine 
residence,  barns,  and  other  necessary  outbuildings 
being  situated  on  section  15.  The  estate  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  and  its  management  re- 
flects credit  upon  its  owner  and  manager.  Not 
only  is  Mr.  Maute  one  who  ranks  high  in  his  occu- 
pation, but  his  character  and  manner  of  life  give 
him  a  high  standing  in  the  community. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  December  23,  1834,  being 
the  third  of  six  children  born  to  John  and  Ann  M.^ 
(Conzelman)  Maute.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
the  Fatherland,  in  which  they  lived  and  died. 
They  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
father's  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer.  Young 
Maute  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
to  establish  himself  in  the  New  World.  His  first 
home  in  America  was  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  where  he 
spent  but  a  few  months,  going  thence  to  Huron 
County,  where  for  three  years  he  worked  on  a  farm. 
The  next  removal  of  Mr.  Maute  was  to  Lodi, 
Washtenaw   County,  where   for  two  years  he  con- 


tinued his  farm  labors,  working  by  the  month.  In 
1860,  he  came  to  this  county  and  purchased  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  on  the  section 
where  he  now  lives,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
continued  his  residence  here,  adding  to  his  landed 
estate  and  thoroughly  improving  his  property. 
He  has  held  some  minor  township  and  school 
offices,  faithfully  discharging  their  duties  and  serv- 
ing his  fellow  citizens  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

An  important  etep  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Maute  was 
taken  September  18,  1860,  when  he  became  the  hus- 
band of  Miss  Mary  Koch,  of  Lodi,  Washtenaw 
County.  That  estimable  lady  was  born  in  Wur- 
temberg, Germany,  September  4,  1840,  and  was  just 
budding  into  womanhood  when  she  accompanied 
her  parents  to  America.  She  is  the  fifth  in  a  fam- 
ily of  six  children  born  to  Jacob  and  Fredericka 
(Horney)  Koch.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1857,  and  settled  in  Washtenaw  County,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Grass  Lake  Township, 
this  county,  where  both  died.  Two  of  their  sons 
belonged  to  Company  H,  Tenth  Michigan  Cavalry, 
were  captured  at  Strawberry  Plains  and  died  in 
the  Andersonville  Prison. 

The  happy  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maute  has 
been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  seven  children,  named 
respectively — Fredericka,  Martha  A.,  George,  Will- 
iam, Louisa,  Sarah  and  Jacob.  Fredericka  is  now 
the  wife  of  Henry  Tisch,  a  farmer  in  Waterloo 
Township,  this  county.  Martha  ir  the  wife  of  John 
Bitzer,  a  farmer  in  Tuscola  County,  Mich. 


SAAC  CLAWSON.  He  with  whose  name  we  in- 
troduce this  biographical  outline  is  one  of 
^  those  men  who  invariably  attract  attention  in  a 
crowd,  being  of  commanding  presence  and  fine 
physique,  and  bearing  in  his  countenance  the  full 
insignia  of  "a  gentleman  to  the  manor  born." 
Among  the  people  of  Parma  Township  he  stands 
prominently  as  one  of  its  most  valued  citizens. 
Kindly  and  hospitable  in  his  ways,  he  has  proven  a, 
good  neighbor,  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  is 
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one  of  its  most  successful  agriculturists,  prosecu- 
ting his  calling  at  a  snug  homestead  on  section  6. 
He  was  born  May  12,  1830,  in  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Michigan  in  1852. 

Mr.  Clawson  has  spent  nearly  his  entire  life  in 
the  peaceful  pui suits  of  farming  and  carpenter 
work,  and  acquired  his  education  in  the  common 
schuol.  H«  commenced  working  when  a  mere  boy, 
and  remained  under  the  parental  roof  until  a  youth 
of  seventeen  years.  The  following  year  he  com- 
menced learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he 
has  pursued  in  connection  with  farming  the  most 
of  the  time  since,  and  of  late  years  has  operated 
largely  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  He  was  first 
married,  in  January,  1850,  to  Miss  Sarah  King,  a 
native  of  his  own  State,  and  who  bore  him  one 
child,  a  son — Emmet — who  died  when  nine  years 
old.  The  young  wife  only  survived  her  marriage 
until  December,  of  that  same  year.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1852,  Mr.  Clawson  was  a  second  time 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Ludlow.  This  lady  was  born 
September  5,  1833,  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y., 
and  is  the  daughter  of  West  H.  and  Eleanor 
(Steele)  Ludlow,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
New  York  State,  and  the  latter  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.  Her  maternal  grandfather  served  in 
the  War  of  1812. 

Of  this  second  marriage  there  was  born  to  our 
subject  a  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  the 
following  survive:  Monroe,  a  resident  of  Burt 
County,  Neb.;  West  H.,  living  in  Albion,  this 
State;  Ralph,  in  Parma  Township,  this  county; 
David,  in  Kent  County;  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
lis Glading,  of  Parma  Township;  Garrett,  in  Eaton 
County;  Emily,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Hamlin,  also  of 
Eaton  County;  Jay,  in  Parma  Township,  this 
county;  Lora.  Mark  and  Chester  M.  residing  with 
their  father.  The  deceased  are  William  E.  and 
Cora.  Mr.  Clawson  came  to  Jackson  County  in 
1852,  and  followed  his  trade  in  Springport  Town 
ship  for  two  years,  then  removing  to  Eaton  County, 
he  worked  at  carpentering  in  connection  with 
farming  a  number  of  years,  after  which  he  returned 
to  this  county  and  settled  on  a  farm  on  section  16, 
that  which  is  now  owned  by  William  Gibbs.  He 
onhr  lived  there,  however,  a  short  time.  He  took 
possession   of   his    present  place  in  the  spring  of 


1882.  This  comprises  one  hundredland  thirty-two 
and  one-half  acres  of  land,  under  thorough  culti- 
vation, and  provided  with  substantial  farm  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Clawson,  politically,  is  a  straight  Republican, 
but  has  very  little  to  do  with  politics,  devoting  his 
entire  attention  to  his  farming  interests.  He  and 
his  amiable  wife  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their^earty 
toils  and  sacrifices,  as  their  pioneer  experience  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  people  around  them.  Genial 
and  hospitable,  they  are  favorites  in  the  social  cir- 
cle, and  well  spoken  of  by  their  neighbors.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  Peter  Clawson,  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  the  mother  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Eleanor  VanVleet.  The  elder  Clawson 
was  likewise  a  farmer  and  carpenter  combined,  and 
with  his  excellent  wife  is  now  deceased.  The  father 
of  Mrs.  Clawson  was  among  the  early  settlers  of 
this  county,  and  became  widely  [and  favorably 
known  throughout  Parma  Township,  where  lie  lived 
until  his  death  m  1870. 

~» <&**■»        c — ■■  - 

zp^EORGE  WERNER.  This  young  gentle. 
Ill  _,  man  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
^^S!  younger  element  of  the  business  men  in 
Jackson,  where  he  is  carrying  on  the  carriage  busi- 
ness. He  is  a  self-made  man  as  far  as  his  financial 
prosperity  is  concerned,  is  very  popular  among 
his  compeers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
conversationalists,  having  a  natural  gift  in  present- 
ing topics  to  the  listener  in  an  easy  and  entertain- 
ing manner. 

Henry  Werner,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  came  to  America  in 
1812,  and  settled  in  Canada,  whence  he  removed 
to  New  York.  In  that  State  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Annie  Zinkn,  a  native  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  who  bore  him  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. In  1855  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Werner  removed 
to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  the  death  of  the 
father  took  place  in  1869.  He  and  his  worthy  wife 
were  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 

The  natal  day  of  George  Werner  was  August  2, 
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1862,  his  birthplace  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  which 
city  lie  attended  the  public  schools  until  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  when  he  began  learning  the  trade  of 
carriage-making.  He  came  to  Jackson  in  1879, 
locating  at  the  old  Union  Hotel,  since  burnt,  and 
skating  rinks  being  then  in  vogue,  he  used  his 
capital  in  opening  one  in  the  old  rooms  of  Com- 
pany G,  Michigan  National  Guard,  on  Pearl  Street. 
After  operating  the  rink  one  season,  he  went  into 
the  business  which  he  has  since  followed,  and  in 
which  he  has  shown  himself  a  thorough  and  reli- 
able workman.  Our  subject  was  married  June  26, 
1889,  to  Belle  Huson,  who  was  born  in  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  a  daughter  of  Harry  and  Sarah  Huson,  both 
of  that  State. 

Mr.  Werner  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  O.  T.  M. 
In  1882  he  joined  Company  D,  Michigan  National 
Guards,  serving  a  year  as  a  private.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  the  ranfe  of  Corporal,  in  1885  was 
made  Fourth  Sergeant,  in  1886,  Second  Lieutenant, 
in  1887,  First  Lieutenant,  and  on  September  10, 
1889,  was  elected  Captain  of  the  Company.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Werner  has  done  more  than  any 
other  man  in  Jackson  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  militia.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat, 
and  is  at  present  representing  the  Fifth  Ward  in 
the  City  Council,  having  been  elected  to  that  body 
in  April,  1889,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty -six. 


7='/£=<- 


Yt/EROME  CAREY,  Alderman  of  the  First 
Ward  of  Jackson,  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  given  general  satisfaction, 
and  has  acted  on  various  committees  with  eminent 
ability.  He  is  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ordinances  and  Claims,  and  endeavors  in 
every  way  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  city, 
of  which  he  has  been  a  resident  many  years. 

Michigan  was  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Carey,  and 
in  the  town  of  Moscow,  Hillsdale  County,  he  first 
saw  the  light,  June  14,  1854.  The  Carey  family 
are  identified  with  the  pioneer  history  of  the  Bay 
State,  whither  they  removed  from  New  York  as 
early  as  1828,  pre-empting  a  claim  of  Government 


i  land,  and  evolving  out  of  the  unbroken  soil  a  com- 
fortable  homestead.  The  father  of  our  subject, 
Thomas  F.  by  name,  was  born  in  1814,  in  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  fourteen 
years  old,  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  removal  to  Michigan.  He  assisted  in  the 
usual  labors  incident  to  farm  life,  and  amid  frontier 
scenes  grew  to  a  stalwart  manhood.  When  ready 
to  found  a  home  of  his  own,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  Lair,  and  a  native 
of  the  Empire  State,  having  been  born  in  Oswego 
County  in  1826. 

After  their  marriage  Thomas  Carey  and  his  wife 
located  in  Hillsdale  County,  Mich.,  where  their 
family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  four  children, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  these  our  subject 
was  the  eldest  son  and  second  child;  all  are  yet 
living.  The  boyhood  of  our  subject  was  passed  on 
his  father's  farm,  assisting  in  the  duties  and  labors 
there  in  the  summer  season,  while  the  winter  was 
passed  in  a  rude  schoolhouse  at  the  head  of  Devil's 
Lake.     There  his  regular  schooling  was  completed. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Carey  felt  pre- 
pared to  start  out  in  life  for  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly began  to  farm  on  his  own  account.  He  also 
operated  a  stationary  engine  in  Jackson,  and  for  a 
time  was  engaged  in  teaming.  He  gradually,  by 
the  exercise  of  frugality  and  industry,  accumulated 
a  competence,  being  now  in  receipt  of  a  comforta- 
ble income,  and  owns  property  in  Jackson  which  he 
rents.  He  is  numbered  among  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  Jackson,  and  uniformly  supports  the 
Democratic  party,  the  principles  of  which  he  thinks 
are  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  He 
is  ever  ready  to  aid  any  worthy  cause  by  financial 
assistance  so  far  as  he  is  able. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  in  the  life  of 
our  subject  was  his  marriage,  which  was  celebrated 
at  the  bride's  home  in  Jackson,  November  13, 
1877.  Mrs.  Carey  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Eliza- 
beth Classic,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Vincent 
and  Mary  H.  (Bower)  Classic,  both  natives  of  Ger- 
many. There  likewise  their  daughter  Elizabeth 
was  born,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years  accompanied 
her  parents  to  America,  locating  immediately  in 
i  Michigan.  One  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
i   Carev,  named   Anna  H.,  but  she  was  taken   from 
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the  loving  parents  when  a  child  of  five  years.  Her 
death,  while  in  the  budding  of  childhood,  left  a 
vacant  chair  at  the  table,  an  unoccupied  place  by 
the  fireside,  and  a  depth  of  grief  in  the  parent's 
hearts  which  time  alone  can  heal.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carey  are  people  of  refined  tastes  and  cultured 
minds,  and  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome  in  the 
best  circles  of  society. 


-ofo..^Jv><^^..ofo- 
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yM LONZO  D.  AUSTIN,  engineer  on 
Wi(Jk  Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  a  man 
l§  prominent  and  popular  in  railroad  circles, 
although  not  yet  having  reached  the  twen- 
ty-ninth year  of  his  age,  has  made  such  good  use 
of  his  time  and  opportunities,  that  he  has  not  only 
become  skilled  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  but 
is  already  on  the  highway  to  a  competence.  He 
has  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes  in  the  city  of 
Jackson,  a  neat  and  tasteful  residence,  located  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  grounds,  and  which  both 
within  and  without  gives  ample  evidence  of  the 
refined  tastes  and  well-directed  means  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  fact  that  Mr.  Austin  is  well-spoken 
of  by  those  who  know  him  best  is  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  his  character  and  his  standing. 

Mr.  Austin,  a  native  of  Indiana,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Angola,  Steuben  Connty,  December,  1, 
1861.  His  father,  Henry  F.  Austin,  was  born  in 
Lenawee  County,  this  State,  in  1836,  and  spent  his 
last  years  in  Angola,  Ind.,  dying  in  1883.  The 
mother,  Mrs.  Priscilla  (Dunham)  Austin,  who  is 
still  living,  is  a  native  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 
and  the  daughter  of  Alonzo  Dunham,  who  still 
lives  in  Angola,  Ind.  The  parental  family  con- 
sisted of  three  children,  of  whom  only  the  two  sons 
are  living. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  the  first  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
acquired  a  common -school  education,  and  made  his 
home  with  his  parents.  He  then  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  as 
a  watchman  around  the  depot  at  Jackson,  and  by 
faithfulness  to  his  duties  gained  the  confidence  of 
his  employers,  and  in  due  time  was  placed  as  fire- 


mail  on  a  switch  engine.  Here  he  attended  to  his 
business  with  the  same  care  as  before  and  was  next 
promoted  to  the  post  of  fireman  on  a  road  engine. 
In  1883  he  took  another  step  upward,  becoming 
engineer  of  a  road  locomotive,  which  position  he 
still  holds,  his  run  being  from  Jackson  to  Michi- 
gan City,  with  his  home  in  the  former. 

Mr.  Austin  was  married  March,  1,  1882,  in  Jack- 
son, to  Miss  Minerva  Smith,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Jemima  (Wise)  Smith,  who  were  natives  of 
Ohio.  The  father  is  deceased.  The  mother  makes 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Austin.  Mrs. 
Austin  was  born  March  18,  1863,  in  Portage 
County,  Ohio,  and  by  her  union  with  our  subject 
has  become  the  mother  of  four  children:  Ruth  E.; 
Ethel,  who  died  in  1887  when  twenty-two  months 
old;  Lewis  Dunham;  and  an  infant  unnamed. 
Their  pleasant  and  cheerful  home  is  the  resort  of 
many  friends  and  acquaintances,  comprising  some 
of  the  best  citizens  of  Jackson,  where  they  are  held 
in  the  highest  respect.  Mr.  Austin,  politically 
supports  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  socially  belongs  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers. 


™ — 7^  V-^lr^V  ** — 

ILBORN  A.  TAYLOR.  The  Taylor  fam- 
ily is  familiarly  known  in  Grass  Lake 
^  Township  as  being  among  its  earliest  set- 
tlers, and  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
born  on  the  old  homestead  in  this  township,  March 
23,  1842.  Of  his  parents,  William  B.  and  Mary 
(Ladu)  Taylor,  a  biographical  sketch  appears  else- 
where in  this  volume.  He  was  reared  and  educa- 
ted amid  the  influences  of  a  good  home,  where  he 
remained  until  reaching  his  majority.  Then  start- 
ing out  for  himself  he  went  to  Ingham  County, 
where  he  engaged  in  milling,  at  Williamstown,  three 
years.  Then  returning  home  he  remained  four 
years.  After  his  marriage  he  purchased  land  near 
Mason,  Ingham  County,  where  he  made  his  home 
until  1880.  Then  selling  out  he  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  old  homestead,  of  which  he  took 
charge  and  farmed  there  six  years. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  Mr,  Taylor  pur- 
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chased  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  com- 
prising his  present  farm  and  lying  on  section  17. 
He  received  a  little  assistance  from  his  father,  but 
has  mainly  worked  his  own  way,  and  has  become 
quite  successful.  He  is  considerably  interested  in 
stock-raising,  keeping  good  grades  of  horses  and 
cattle.  In  politics,  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
he  is  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  has  held  some  of  the  school  offices  in  his  dis- 
trict, belongs  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  is 
a  member,  in  good  standing,  of  Excelsior  Lodge 
No.  16,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  joined  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Catherine  E.  Kerber,  October  23,  1871,  at  the 
bride's  home  in  Waterloo,  this  county.  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor was  born  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  December  25, 
1845,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Margaret 
Kerber,  who  were  natives  of  Germany,  and  who 
upon  emigrating  to  America  settled  in  Ohio.  Later 
they  came  to  Michigan  and  spent  their  last  days 
in  Waterloo.  Seven  children  have  been  born  of 
this  union,  viz.:  Nina  M.,  William  A.,  Lilly  A., 
Nettie'  E.,  Fred  E.,  Benjamin  F.  and  Jessie  G. 
Tbey  are  all  living  and  remain  under  the  parental 
roof.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  thorough  farmer  and  has 
made  for  himself  the  record  of  an  honest  man  and 
a  good  citizen. 


IjyA  RS.  KEZIAH  J.  CHAPEL,  one  of  the 
///V\V\  oldest  settlers  of  Michigan  living  in  this 
Ijl  Ll\  county,  has  from  her  early  childhood 
-  borne  a  part  in  the  pioneer  work  of  woman. 

In  the  home  of  her  parents,  as  the  helpmate  of  in- 
dustrious  manhood,  and  in  rearing  her  children  she 
has  ever  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  her  and  labored  untiringly 
at  what  her  hands  found  to  do. 

The  natal  day  of  Mrs.  Chapel  was  June  13, 1817, 
and  her  birthplace  Royal  ton,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.  She  is  the  ninth  child  in  a  family  of  eleven 
sons  and  daughters  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Welsh,  whose  history  will  be  found  in  tie  sketch 
of  George  W.  Welsh,  on  another  page  of  this  vol- 
ume.    When  she  was  eight  years  old  she  accompa- 


nied her  parents  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  to  this  State,  where  Indians  and  wild  ani- 
mals abounded,  and  settlers  were  sparsely  distrib- 
uted over  the  Territory.  The  journey  hither  wras 
made  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  across  the  lake 
to  Detroit,  and  by  means  of  an  ox-team  to  Ann 
Arbor,  near  which  a  location  was  made.  The 
dwelling  of  the  family  was  a  double  log  house,  and 
all  their  surroundings  for  a  time  were  of  a  very 
primitive  nature.  The  homely  arts  of  carding, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  all  household  duties  were 
thoroughly  acquired  by  our  subject  and  she  and 
her  associates  wore  homespun  clothing.  In  1835 
the  family  removed  to  Grass  Lake,  this  county, 
but  two  years  later  changed  their  location  to 
Michigan  Center. 

On  August  10,  1837,  Miss  Welsh  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  A.  Downer,  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  a  son  of  Simon  and  Zelpha  Downer. 
With  his  parents  he  came  to  this  State,  living  at 
Plymouth  until  1835,  when  he  became  a  resident 
of  Concord  Township,  this  county.  He  worked 
for  Mr.  Griswold  until  his  marriage,  when  he 
bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  the  young  couple  began  their  wedded  life. 
The  farm  was  improved  and  made  productive,  and 
was  their  happy  home  until  death  removed  the 
husband  and  father  in  1845.  Three  children  had 
been  born  to  them — Simon  A.  gave  his  life  to  his 
county,  enlisting  in  August,  1861,  as  a  member 
of  Company  I,  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry.  He 
was  sent  into  Tennessee,  and  had  taken  part  in  a 
couple  of  skirmishes  wThen  he  was  attacked  by  ty- 
phoid fever,  which  proved  fatal.  His  mortal 
remains  were  sent  home  and  deposited  in  the  Chapel 
Cemetery;  Martin  L.,  the  second  son,  now  lives  at 
Detroit;  he  has  been  baggage  man  for  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad  for  twenty-seven  years;  Arde- 
lia  B.,  the  only  daughter,  married  Royal  Chapel, 
a  baggage  man  on  the  same  road,  and  lives  at 
Kalamazoo. 

After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  lady  of 
whom  we  write  made  her  home  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Griswold,  in  the  same  township,  until  her 
union  with  Oliver  Chapel,  the  event  taking  place 
January  3,  1858.  Mr.  Chapel  was  born  in  Salem, 
Conn,,    August .  10,   1818,    his  father  being  Caleb 
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Chapel,  whose  history  will  be  found  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  Samuel  Chapel  on  another  page  in  this 
Album.  The  family  came  to  this  part  of  the  West 
in  1832,  and  young  Chapel  remained  with  his 
father  until  his  marriage,  November  7,  1841,  to 
Miss  Laura  J.  Chapman,  who  was  born  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  <vho  departed  this  life  July  4,  1856. 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Chapel  located  on  section 
5,  Spring  Arbor  Township,  on  a  tract  of  land  that 
he  had  purchased  from  the  Government  some  years 
before.  His  wedded  life  was  begun  in  a  log 
house,  according  to  the  custom  in  earlier  times,  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  work  of  developing  the 
farm  went  on. 

Mr.  Chapel  was  a  most  successful  farmer,  raising 
a  variety  of  grain  and  stock,  and  being  able  to 
place  excellent  improvements  upon  his  estate  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  commodious  and 
well-built  frame  house  now  03cupied  by  his  widow 
was  erected  in  1859,  and  at  that  time  was  the 
largest  dwelling  in  the  township.  All  necessary 
conveniences  in  the  way  of  bains  and  other  out- 
buildings, together  with  a  windmill  and  tank, 
have  been  placed  upon  the  estate,  and  all  indicate 
the  prosperity  and  good  management  of  the  former 
owner,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  have  had  its 
care  in  more  recent  years.  The  estate  of  Mr. 
Chapel  comprised  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
acres,  seventy-eight  having  been  sold  since  his 
death. 

On  April  8,  1889,  the  silver  cord  was  loosened 
and  Mr.  Chapel  bade  farewell  to  earthly  scenes. 
For  five  years  prior  to  his  decease  he  had  been 
very  feeble  from  a  shock  of  paralysis.  As  long  as 
his  bodily  strength  would  permit  he  had  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  movements  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  where  he  had  long  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  and  as 
an  influential  and  upright  citizen.  During  the 
war  he  was  Supervisor  and  Muster  Officer,  his 
duties  keeping  him  occupied  almost  day  and  night, 
and  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  widows  he  was 
ever  found  sympathetic  and  anxious  to  relieve 
their  distress  as  far  as  possible.  In  politics,  he 
was  a  strong  Republican,  and  to  a  belief  in  the 
principles  of  that  party  the  survivors  of  his  family 
stanchly  adhere.     He  was  an  Elder  in  the  Presby- 


terian Church  at  Parma,  to  which  his  widow  be- 
longs, and  to  the  support  of  which  she  contributes 
liberally. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Chapel,  his  widow  and 
her  sons  have  successfully  carried  on  the  farm, 
and  as  far  as  may  be  filled  the  place  once  occupied 
by  him  whose  loss  they  mourn,  and  to  the  record 
of  whose  well-spent  life  they  can  refer  with  pleas- 
ure. The  marriage  of  Mr.  Chapel  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  sons 
— Jackson  O.  owns  thirty  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  home  farm,  but  resides  on  the  latter  with  his 
mother;  he  married  Miss  Edith  A.  Allen,  of 
Parma,  and  they  have  two  children — R.  D.  and 
Hazel.  George  W.  W.  married  Mrs.  Ada  (Pow- 
ers) Woodard,  of  Parma,  a  union  that  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  one  daughter,  Vera.  Mrs. 
Chapel  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  look  back  over 
many  years  of  usefulness,  and  in  having  many 
friends  who  thoroughly  appreciate  her  work  among 
the  pioneers,  and  the  duties  which  she  has  so  faith- 
fully discharged  in  later  years,  wrhen  less  arduous 
toil  gave  greater  leisure  for  lighter  duties  and  for 
the  enjoyment,  of  the  companionship  of  family  and 
friends. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  we  present  on 
another  page  a  lithographic  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Chapel,  whose  memory  is  cherished  not  alone 
by  his  family,  but  by  the  many  to  whom  his 
generosity  and  kindness  of  heart  had  endeared 
him. 
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AMES  C.  DEYO.  The  reputation  of  this 
gentleman  as  a  breeder  of,  and  dealer  in 
fine  horses,  is  probably  excelled  by  no  man 
in  this  part  of  the  West.  His  stud  com- 
prises four  of  the  finest  stallions  in  the  country, 
these  being  of  Hambletonian,  Wilkes  and  Daniel 
Lambert  strains,  and  his  brood  mares,  comprising 
some  of  the  finest  blood  in  the  country,  are  of  Tre- 
mont  Reed  Wilkes,  Jay  Bird,  Sentinel  Wilkes,  Ira 
Wilkes,  Volmar  and  many  others.  Mr.  Deyo  is  one 
of  the  finest  judges  of  horse  flesh  in  the  country, 
and  has  been  equally  successful  as  a  buyer  as  well 
as  a  breeder,  making  annual  shipments  to  New  York 
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City  for  the  past  thirty  years,  takingfjto  that  point 
many  of  the  finest  carriage  and  driving  horses  that 
ever  stepped  upon  the  soil  of  the  Empire  State. 

A  native  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Deyo 
was  born  September  26,  1822.  He  comes  honestly 
by  his  love  of  the  equine  race,  having  inherited 
this  quality  from  his  honored  father,  whom  he  began 
to  assist  as  soon  as  large  enough,  about  his  stables 
and  also  around  the  hotel.  When  a  lad  of  thir- 
teen years  he,  by  waiting  upon  guests  and  other 
extra  duties,  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a 
pony,  paying  for  it  $87.  He  carefully  trained  the 
animal,  and  a  year  later  sold  it  for  $200.  This 
transaction  was  the  initiation  of  the  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  which  he  has  followed.  In  1858 
young  Deyo  came  to  Michigan,  bringing  with  him 
to  Kalamazoo  twenty  head  of  high-grade  horses, 
eighteen  of  the  number  being  handsome,  dark  dap- 
pJe  grays,  and  two  pair  of  them  sired  by  the  famous 
horse,  Henry  Clay. 

Mr.  Deyo  now  engaged  in  the  livery  business, 
and  as  a  dealer  in  horses,  remaining  at  Kalamazoo 
until  1860.  That  year  he  came  to  this  county  and 
purchased  what  was  known  as  the  Judge  Chapman 
farm,  which  is  now  included  in  the  city  limits,  and 
mostly  occupied  by  buildings.  He  now  commenced 
the  breeding  of  fine  horses,  and  ten  years  later  sold 
that  farm  for  $30,000,  to  H.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  and 
purchased  the  Gunnison  Farm,  two  miles  southeast 
of  the  city.  There  he  put  up  large  and  expensive 
buildings,  but  on  Black  Friday,  1875,  his  entire 
property  was  swept  away.  Thus  stripped  of  his 
possessions  Mr.  Deyo  removed  to  the  city  of  Jack- 
son and  began  life  anew.  A  man  of  his  push  and 
enterprise,  however,  was  bound  to  succeed,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  place 
where  he  now  resides,  on  Francis  Street,  turning 
over  as  part  payment  a  paid-up  life  insurance  pol- 
icy of  $2,200.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  chosen 
work,  the  breeding  of  fine  horses,  which  he  will 
doubtless  puisue  all  the  years  of  his  active  life. 

Mr.  Deyo  has  been  twice  married,  the  first  time 
in  1845,  to  Miss  Theresa  Rosecrantz.  This  lady 
was  born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  and  Eusebia  (Jackson)  Rosecrantz. 
Of  this  union  there  were  born  five  children,  viz.: 
Charles  H.,  Theodore  F„  George  C. ;  Katie  T.,  the 


wife  of  James  Furney;  and  Lulu,  who  married 
Charles  H.  Shaw.  Mrs.  Theresa  A.  Deyo  departed 
this  life  in  Kalamazoo,  in  1859,  andlMr.  Deyo  was 
then  married  to  Miss  Debbie  A.  KeJley,  a  native  of 
Castile,  N.  Y. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Ezekiel  Deyo,  who, 
it  is  believed,  was  born  in  New  Paultz,  N.  Y.  He 
learned  shoemaking  in  his  youth,  which  he  followed 
in  the  winter  seasons,  and  the  balance  of  the  year 
engaged  in  farming.  In Q 1825  he  removed  from 
Orange  to  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  for  two 
years  lived  on  a  rented  farfn  near  Scipio.  We  next 
find  him  in  Yates  County,  and  for  some  years  he 
operated  a  rented  farm  near  Penn  Yan.  Thence  he 
removed  to  the  village  of  Bologna,  where^he  kept 
a  public  house  for  some  years,  and  it  being  a'stage 
station  he  conducted  quite  a  thriving  business.  In 
1863  he  came  to  Michigan  to  visit  his  son,  and  died 
at  the  home  of  the  latter  the  following  year. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Jane  Peck.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Michigan,  and  after  his  death  returned  to  New 
York  State,  and  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
in  Bellona,  Yates  County,  September  18,  1876. 
The  parental  family  consisted  of  sixchildren,  only 
two  of  whom  survive,  namely:  James  C.  and  his 
sister  Sarah;  the  latter  the  widow  of  Henry  Van- 
vurst,  and  a  resident  of  Bellona. 


4  .  '         V       oJ5J- 
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WALLACE  M.  MERRILL.     The  subject  of 
III    this  notice  has  the  honor  of  being  the  son 


of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Michi- 
gan— James  Merrills —  who  spelled  his  name  with 
an  -l  s,"  a  native  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  who  was 
born  September  15,  1803.  The  paternal  grand- 
father was  Levi  Merrills,  likewise  a  native  of  the 
Granite  State.  The  great-grandfather,  Isaac  Mer- 
rills, was  also  a  native  of  New  England,  and  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  although  he  was  very  prom- 
inent in  public  affairs,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years. 

The   Merrills    family    was    first   represented    in 
America  by  three  brothers,  tv\\o  crossed  the  Atlan- 
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tic  during  the  Colonial  days,  and  settled  in  Boston. 
One  of  their  immediate  descendants,  Levi,  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  occupied  himself  as  a 
farmer,  spending  his  early  years  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  finally  removed  to  Middietown,  Rut- 
land County,  Vt.,  and  dying  there,  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  town  of  Wells.  His  wife, 
Hannah  Grover,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  and  by  her  marriage  with  Levi 
Merrills,  became  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  five 
daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  died  in  infancy, 
and  one  of  the  sons  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.     All  the  others  lived  to  mature  years. 

James  Merrills,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
about  fourteen  years  old  when  his  parents  removed 
to  Vermont.  The  family  was  in  limited  circum- 
stances, and  James,  when  a  lad  of  six  years,  had 
been  bound  out  in  New  Hampshire  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Waldo.  He  was  compelled  to  work  hard, 
and  was  given  no  school  advantages.  When  twelve 
years  old  he  returned  to  his  parents,  and  he  after- 
wards worked  by  the  month  and  assisted  in  the 
support  of  the  family.  He  resided  in  Middietown 
until  1833,  and  then  started  for  Michigan  Territory, 
equipped  with  $140  in  cash,  but  his  possessions  in 
all  equaled  $400.  He  was  aecompanined  by  his 
wife  and  two  children,  and  journeyed  by  the  Cham- 
plain  and  Erie  Canals  to  Buffalo,  thence  via  the 
lake  to  Detroit.  Leaving  bis  family  in  Buffalo,  he 
started  on  foot  from  Detroit  for  the  interior,  Ann 
Arbor  being  his  objective  point.  He  made  only  a 
short  stop  there,  however,  when  he  came  to  this 
county  at  a  time  when  the  present  flourishing  city 
of  Jackson  consisted  of  a  few  log  and  frame  build- 
ings. 

Entering  forty  acres  of  Government  land  adjoin- 
ing the  city,  James  Merrills  was  soon  joined  by  his 
family.  The  county  was  thinly  settled,  while  deer, 
bears,  wolves  and  Indians  were  plentiful.  No  rail- 
roads appeared  in  this  region  for  many  years  after- 
ward, and  Ann  Arbor  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
was  the  nearest  milling  point  and  depot  for  supplies. 
Mr.  Merrills  made  some  improvements  on  his  land, 
and  finally  sold  it  at  an  advanced  price.  About  1835 
he  removed  to  Ingham  County,  pui  chasing  a  tract 
of  land  near  Charlotte,  where  he  resided  about  two 
years.     Then  returning  to  Jackson,  he  purchased  a 


home  in  the  city.  He  was  unfortunate  in  some  of 
his  trades,  and  lost  nearly  all  he  possessed,  but  be- 
ing a  hard  worker,  and  having  an  efficient  and 
sensible  wife,  he  was  soon  on  his  feet  again. 

About  1843  James  Merrills  purchased  land  near 
Jackson,  but  which  is  now  included  in  the  city 
limits  on  the  northwest,  and  there  he  put  up  the  log 
house  within  which  his  son,  Wallace  M.,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born.  From  that  time  on  he 
was  prosperous,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  the  log  house  was  abandoned  for  a  modern 
brick  residence,  within  which  the  family  resided 
for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  Then  selling  out 
once  more,  Mr.  Merrills  purchased  another  farm 
near  Blackmail,  where  he  resided  eleven  years. 
Thence  he  again  removed  to  Jackson,  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  pass- 
ing away  March  9,  1888,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  He  lived  to  see  the  country  trans- 
formed from  a  wilderness  into  cultivated  farms  and 
flourishing  towns,  watching  with  a  warm  interest 
the  growth  of  Jackson,  from  a  hamlet  to  a  city  of 
twenty-five  thousand  souls.  In  the  meantime  he 
performed  no  unimportant  part  in  effecting  this 
great  change.  He  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the 
State  Prison  at  Jackson,  a  primitive  affair,  the  en- 
closure to  which  was  constructed  of  tamarack  poles 
set  endwise  in  the  ground  closely  together,  and 
effecting  a  solid  wall  difficult  to  scale.  In  all  the 
enterprises  calculated  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community,  he  took  an  active  interest,  tendering  a 
substantial  support  whenever  able. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  died  shortly  after  coming  to  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Merrills  in  due  time  returned  to  New 
York  State,  and  was  wedded  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stillwell,  who  became  the  mother  of  Wallace  M. 
This  lady  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Fulton  County, 
N.  Y.,  April  16,  1821,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Enoch  and  Susan  (Peterson)  Stillwell,  who  spent 
their  last  years  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  She  became 
the  mother  of  two  children — Wallace  M.  and  Still- 
well G.,  the  latter  of  whom  is  a  resident  of  Collins - 
ville,  111.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stillwell  died  at  the 
home  farm  in  Blackmail  Township,  July  21,  1881. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  attained  to  manhood 
in  Blackmail  Township,  this  county,  and  acquired  a 
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practical  education  in  the  city  schools.  When  his 
education  was  completed,  he  went  to  work  on  a 
farm  and  lived  with  his  parents,  until  they  no  more 
needed  his  filial  offices.  The  homestead  in  Blackman 
Township  fell  to  him,  as  his  share  of  the  estate,  and 
of  this  he  still  has  possession.  In  1883,  coming  to 
Jackson,  he  purchased  a  residence  on  Maple  Ave- 
nue, and  resided  there  until  the  early  part  of  1890, 
when  he  sold  and  purchased  property  on  East  Main 
Street,  where  he  now  lives.  He  was  married  Sep- 
tember 13,  1876,  to  Miss  Julia  A.,  daughter  of 
David  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Dunlap)  Snow.  The 
parents  of  Mrs.  Merrill  were  natives  respectively 
of  Vermont  and  New  York  State,  and  came  to 
Michigan  during  the  pioneer  days,  locating  in  Sand- 
stone Township,  where  their  daughter,  Julia  A.,  was 
born.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  are  the  parents  of 
three  children — Gilbert  B.,  Albertis   and  Willie  E. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Stillwell)  Merrills,  besides  being 
a  lady  of  many  womanly  virtues,  possessed  more 
than  ordinary  executive  ability,  was  a  close  calcu- 
lator, financially,  and  of  great  assistance  to  her 
huscand,  not  only  in  accumulating,  but  in  taking 
care  of  his  property.  Stillwell  G.  Merrill,  the 
brother  of  our  subject,  was  studiously  inclined, 
and  obtained  a  first-class  education,  adopted  the 
medical  profession,  and  was  graduated  from  the  St. 
Louis  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  in  the  class 
of  1866.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful 
practitioners  of  Collinsville,  111.,  and  in  addition  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  is  engaged  with  two 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
born  and  reared  in  Newton,  N.  II.,  and  married 
Miss  Hannah  Grover,  who  was  a  native  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  where  she  was  reared  to  womanhood. 
Soon  after  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Orange, 
Grafton  County,  N.  II.,  where  they  resided  twelve 
years.  Next  they  removed  to  Middleton,  Rutland 
County,  Vt.,  where  they  spent  their  last  days. 
Grandfather  Enoch  Stillwell,  on  the  maternal  side, 
was  born  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  May  16, 
1781. 

The  paternal  great- grand  father  of  our  subject 
was  Isaac  Merrills,  and  he  was  born  and  reared  in 
Amesbury,  Essex  County,  Mass.     He  was  a  man  of 


more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  a  trusted  public 
servant,  spending  twenty -two  years  of  his  life  in 
the  State  Legislature.  He  reared  seven  sons  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  farm.  He  spent  his  last 
days  in  the  old  Granite  State. 


OSHUA  G.  CLARKE,  who  died  at  his 
home  on  section  1*9,  Columbia  Township, 
March  20,  1887,  was  an  old  settler  of  the 
county.  He  came  here  in  1837,  while  still  a 
young  man,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  was 
active  in  his  personal  affairs  and  in  those  of  the 
locality  in  which  he  became  a  leading  citizen.  The 
most  of  that  time  was  spent  on  his  farm,  his  busi- 
ness career  being  a  successful  one,  and  his  property 
managed  in  a  manner  befitting  a  man  of  practical 
and  progressive  ideas.  Generous  to  a  fault,  inter- 
ested in  every  measure  which  would  increase  llic 
prosperity  and  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  State  and  country,  Mr.  Clarke 
made  many  friends  and  wielded  a  strong  influence 
for  good.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  temper- 
ance, voting  and  working  for  the  cause  in  every 
way.  He  was  born  in  Columbia  Township,  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1821,  and  was  consequently 
sixty-seven  years  of  age  when"  he  entered  into  rest. 
He  was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  a  large 
family,  most  of  whom  lived  to  be  quite  old. 

The  gentleman  above  named  was  a  son  of  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Clarke,  who  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land and  the  son  of  Southern  parents.  While  yet 
a  young  man,  Archibald  Clarke  went  to  Lima,  N.Y., 
and  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Chloe  Thayer,  of 
that  city,  settled  in  Erie  County,  twenty  miles  east 
of  Buffalo.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass., 
her  parents  also  having  been  born  in  the  old  Bay- 
State,  and  was  reared  to  womanhood  in  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  whence  her  parents  removed  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  were  early 
settlers  of  their  county,  where  they  soon  became 
well  and  favorably  known,  Mr.  Clarke  becoming 
|  prominent  in  business  and  political  circles.  He 
I   was  a  man   of  the  highest  character,  and  of  great 
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personal  popularity,  which  led  to  his  being  honored 
with  important  offices  of  public  trust.  In  1808 
and  1809  he  was  Surrogate  of  Niagara  County,  and 
from  1809  to  1811  he  represented  the  samecounty 
in  the  Assembly.  From  1813  to  1816  he  was  State 
Senator  from  the  Western  District,  which  com- 
prised fifteen  counties;  and  in  1817  represented 
nine  counties  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  settled  in  Erie  County, 
of  which  he  subsequently  became  Clerk,  and  was 
also  appointed  Judge  of  that  county,  holding  the 
latter  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  That  sad 
event  occurred  in  1822,  while  he  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  being  but  forty-three  years  of  age, 
and  seemingly  having  many  years  of  usefulness 
yet  before  him.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
War  of  1812,  though  only  as  a  local  officer.  His 
widow  survived  until  about  the  year  1852,  making 
her  home  with  her  daughter  at  Grand  Island,  N.Y. 
She  was  seventy-seven  years  old  when  called  from 
time  to  eternity. 

J.  G.  Clarke,  who  proved  himself  so  worthy  a 
son  of  a  noble  and  honored  father,  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  companion  was  Miss  Nancy  W. 
DeLamater,  of  Columbia  Township,  this  county, 
who  died  a  year  after  her  marriage,  being  but 
twenty  years  old.  In  the  same  township  Mr. 
Clarke  was  a  second  time  married,  the  lady  to 
whom  he  then  gave  his  name  being  Miss  Hannah 
B.  DeLamater,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  She  was 
born  in  Cohocton  County,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1830, 
and  was  still  a  child  when  her  parents,  Anson  and 
Nancy  (Wetherby)  DeLamater,  removed  to  "Michi- 
gan. This  was  in  1835,  when  the  country  in  this 
section  was  still  wild  and  sparsely  settled,  and  Mr. 
DeLamater  obtained  Government  land  in  what  is 
now  Columbia  Township,  this  county.  Here  he 
and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  be- 
coming the  owners  of  a  fine  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres  on  section  19,  and  being  actively  engaged  in 
the  projects  and  duties  becoming  good  citizenship 
and  their  positions  at  the  head  of  a  famity.  The 
death  of  Mr.  DeLamater  occurred  in  1863,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years,  he  having  survived  his 
wife  about  a  twelvemonth,  and  her  death  having 
taken  place  at  the  age  of  sixty. two  years.  Mrs. 
DeLamater  was  well  known  throughout  the  county, 


having  been  a  physician  with  a  large  general  prac- 
tice. She  was  called  on  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and  during  the  period  when  con  vey- 
ance  from  point  to  point  was  made  with  ox  teams. 
Her  death  occurred  while  at  her  post  of  duty,  she 
being  on  a  visit  to  a  patient  when  called  hence. 
She  and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church,  and  helped  organize  a  society  of 
that  faith  in  this  county. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Clarke  now  owns  an  excellent 
estate,  comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
on  section  19,  Columbia  Township,  which  was  left 
her  at  the  death  of  her  father.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  to  which  her  deceased 
husband  and  sister  also  belonged.  She  still  retains 
the  sweet  temper  that  has  made  her  so  much  be- 
loved all  her  life,  is  intelligent,  well  informed  and 
capable.  She  is  the  mother  of  one  child,  Anson  D., 
now  living  in  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated at  Jackson,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
worthy  citizens  of  the  county.  He  married  Miss 
Emma  L.  Bartlett,  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  the  father 
of  four  children — Sarah  E  ,  A.  Wight,  Mary  Jane 
and  Nanie  D. ;  the  two  eldest  make  their  home 
with  their  grandmother,  the  wife  of  our  subject. 


ILLIAM  H.  WALKER.  A  long  residence 
in  a  community,  gives  to  an  individual  a 
standing  which  can  scarcely  be  acquired 
otherwise,  especially  if  he  has  made  for  himself  a 
good  record  as  a  citizen  and  a  business  man.  The 
opposite  of  "the  rolling  stone  which  gathers  no 
moss,"  he,  if  ordinarily  intelligent,  has  identified 
himself  closely  with  the  interests  of  the  people 
around  him,  from  which  arises  a  mutual  benefit. 
These  thoughts  are  involuntarily  suggested  in  re- 
viewing the  career  of  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  this  county,  and  who  for  more 
than  forty  years  operated  as  a  successful  merchant 
at  Grass  Lake.  He  has  thus  become  widely  and 
favorably  known  to  the  people  of  this  region,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  uniformly  well-spoken  of,  is  suffi- 
cient indication  of  his  true  character.  A  stranger 
upon  meeting  him  recognizes  him  at  once  as  a  man 
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of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  thoroughly  well 
informed,  and  possessing  those  genial  and  compan- 
ionable qualities  which  are  almost  invariably  a  free 
passport  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  mankind. 

Although  having  reached  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  Mr.  Walker  is  a  well-preserved  man,  phy- 
sically and  mentally,  having  apparently  lost  noth- 
ing of  the  vigor  of  his  younger  years.  Of  a 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  he  at  an  early  age  became 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
which  he  has  remained  not  only  a  consistent  mem- 
ber, but  a  regular  contributor,  giving  freely  of  his 
means  and  substance,  and  no  less  so  of  his  influence 
in  endeavoring  to  build  up  the  Master's  cause,  and 
thus  promote  the  well-being  of  society.  For  many 
years  he  has  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  a  most 
estimable  wife,  who  has  been  a  true  helpmate,  mor- 
ally and  financially,  and  to  whose  prudence  and 
wisdom  a  large  share  of  the  success  and  popularity 
of  her  husband  is  due. 

A  native  of  the  town  of  Barre,  Vt.,  Mr.  Walker 
was  born  November  19,  1823,  and  is  the  son  of 
Daniel  and  Maria  (Abbott)  Walker,  who  were  na- 
tives respectively,  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 
Daniel  Walker  was  born  at  Grafton,  Vt.,  August 
22,  1786,  and  early  in  life  became  a  resident  of 
Barre,  where  he  sojourned  until  1825.  Then  leav- 
ing New  England  with  his  family,  he  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania,  locating  at  Beaver  Dam.  Three 
years  later  he  sought  the  farther  West,  coming  to 
this  State,  and  after  a  brief  time  spent  in  Ann 
Arbor,  took  up  a  tract  of  Government  land,  em- 
bracing a  part  of  the  present  site  of  Grass  Lake, 
comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  which 
he  remained  in  possession  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  10th  of  March,  1839,  at  Grass 
Lake,  Mich.  His  wife  was  Miss  Maria  Abbott, 
with  whom  he  was  united  in  marriage  on  the  22d 
of  September,  1814.  For  six  years  after  coming  to 
Michigan,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
being  the  pioneer  in  this  business  in  Jackson 
County,  erecting  the  first  kiln  within  its  limits.  In 
the  meantime  he  also  proceeded  with  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  his  land,  constructing  a 
good  homestead  and  reaping  from  the  soil  a  com- 
fortable income.  During  his  ten  years'  residence  at 
that  point,  he  witnessed  the  gradual   settling  up  of 


the  country  around  him,  noting  with  warm  interest 
one  improvement  after  another,  and  frequently  con- 
trasting the  past  with  the  present,  often  reverting 
to  the  time  when  in  coming  to  the  Wolverine  State, 
he  traveled  by  the  Erie  Cttnal  to  Detroit,  and  thence 
to  the  present  site  of  Grass  Lake,  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  oxen. 

In  addition  to  redeeming  a  portion  of  the  soil  of 
Jackson  County  from  its  primitive  state,  a  task  in- 
volving years  of  labor,  Daniel  Walker  also  made 
for  himself  the  record  of  a  useful  man  in  his  com- 
munity. He  was  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  town  of  Grass  Lake,  assisting 
with  his  own  hands  in  laying  its  lines  and  determin- 
ing its  boundaries.  He  it  was  who  first  established 
a  post-office  at  this  point,  and  he  was  the  first  Post- 
master appointed,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  With  a  fondness  for  books,  he  had  im- 
proved his  early  educational  advantages,  and  was 
one  with  whom  an  hour  might  always  bs  spent  in  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  manner.  During  his  ear^y 
life  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years.  In  religious  belief  he 
was  a  thorough  Universalist,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  minister  in  that  church.  Politically,  he  was 
a  stanch  Democrat,  upholding  the  principles  of  his 
party  with  all  the  natural  strength  of  his  character. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  when  a  mere  youth, 
he  accumulated  a  good  property  solely  by  his  own 
exertions,  and  was  ever  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  him  who  tried  to  help  himself.  Few  men 
enjoyed  in  a  larger  degree  the  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, who  usually  kept  him  in  some  office 
of  trust  and  responsibility. 

The  paternal  grandparents  of  our  subject  were 
Enos  and  Eunice  (Millard)  Walker,  natives  of 
Massachusetts.  Enos  was  a  Colonel  in  the.  Revo- 
lutionary War.  and  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  day. 
The  Walkers  as  far  back  as  known,  were  members 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  our  subject  was  the 
first  one  among  them  to  leave  that  church.  The 
family  traced  their  ancestry  to  England,  and  the 
first  representatives  crossed  the  Atlantic  probably 
in  Colonial  days,  settling  in  Taunton,  Mass.  They 
became  the  progenitors  of  a  race  possessing  marked 
characteristics  which  made  of  them  almost  uni- 
formly, honest  men  and  good  citizens. 
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Mrs.  Maria  (Abbott)  Walker,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  and  a  lady  of  many  estimable  qualities, 
was.  like  her  husband,  cut  down  in  the  prime  of 
life,  surviving  him  only  four  years,  dying  at  the 
homestead  near  Grass  Lake,  April  20,  1846,  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine.  To  her  and  her  husband  there 
was  born  a  family  of  eleven  children,  three  of 
whom  are  living,  and  located  in  Grass  Lake  and 
Jackson  County,  111.  William  II.,  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  and  the  sixth  child  of  his  parents,  left 
his  native  township  with  his  parents  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  going  first  to  Beaver  Dam,  Pa. 
Later  he  accompanied  them  to  the  West,  being  then 
seven  years  of  age.  He  was  principally  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Grass  Lake,  and  was  trained  to 
those  habits  of  industry  and  sentiments  of  honor 
which  have  followed  him  throughout  life.  When 
of  suitable  age,  he  assisted  his  father  at  the  brick 
kiln,  and  later  carried  on  business  for  himself  in 
this  line.  He  finally  became  interested  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  to  which  he  seemed  admirably  adapted, 
becoming  a  leading  merchant  of  Grass  Lake  and 
vicinity,  and  building  up  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  probity,  which  have  placed  him  in  an  enviable 
position  among  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  his  church  Mr.  Walker  has  always  stood  as  one 
of  the  chief  pillars,holding  the  office  of  Class- Leader 
and  interesting  himself  in  all  the  matters  projected 
for  its  advancement  and  prosperity.  He  is  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  the  principles  of  Masonry,  and 
many  years  ago  identified  himself  with  Lodge  No. 
116,  at  Grass  Lake,  and  he  also  belongs  to  Chapter 
No.  98.  He  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
James  K.  Polk,  and  is  a  Republican  "dyed  in  the 
wool,"  active  during  the  times  of  general  elections, 
and  casting  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  the 
principles  which  he  believed  are  those  only  which 
will  preserve  the  Union  and  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  people.  He  keeps  himself  thor- 
oughly posted  upon  leading  events,  both  political 
and  religious,  and  is  a  man  of  decided  views,  ad- 
hering to  his  convictions  with  the  natural  strength 
of  his  character. 

A  little  over  forty-four  years  ago,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1846,  occurred  the  marriage  of  William 
H.  Walker  with  Miss  Mary  J.  Burtch,atthe  bride's 
home  near  Grass  Lake  Village.     The  occasion    was 


one  of  great  interest,  as  being  the  celebration  of 
one  of  the  first  weddings  in  this  vicinity,  and  the 
young  couple  received  the  congratulations  of  many 
warm  friends.  Mrs.  Walker  was  born  in  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  February  22,  1828,  and  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Angeline  (Hall)  Burtch,  who 
were  likewise  natives  of  the  Empire  State.  Mr. 
Burtch  came  to  this  county  as  early  as  1836,  and 
settling  near  the  infant  town  of  Grass  Lake,  occu- 
pied himself  as  a  farmer,  and  here  with  his  estimable 
wife  spent  his  last  days.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eleven  children. 

The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  two  children  only,  a  daughter  and  son : 
Aurora,  M.,  the  wife  of  Henry  Yinkle,  of  Oakes, 
Dak.,  and  Daniel  B.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  at  Grass  Lake  with  his  father.  The  fam- 
ily residence  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  town,  and  it  is  needless  to  state  that  under 
its  hospitable  roof  have  been  entertained  from  time 
to  time  many  prominent  and  illustrious  characters. 
It  has  long  been  a  familiar  landmark  in  a  commu- 
nity who  have  for  its  occupants  only  the  kindly  re- 
spect and  consideration  which  they  have  justly 
earned  by  worthy  and  well-spent  lives. 

_ ^3^ ^ 


UGO  C.  LOESER,  This  gentleman  is  an  ex- 
cellent representative  of  the  German  ele- 
ment in  Jackson,  a  member  of  numerous 
societies,  and  also  a  member  of  die  City 
Council.  He  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  October 
20,  1859,  and  attended  the  German  American  Sem- 
inary until  fourteen  years  of  age,  pursuing  a  busi- 
ness course  also  in  Mayhew's  Business  College. 
After  leaving  school  he  spent  one  year  clerking  in 
a  grocery  store,  and  then  worked  in  the  wire  busi- 
ness until  nineteen  years  old.  On  December  27, 
1876,  he  arrived  in  Jackson,  where  he  learned  the 
brewing  business  with  C.  Haehnle  &  Co.,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  1884,  when  he  opened  a 
saloon  at  No.  210  East  Main  Street,  where  he  is 
still  engaged  in  business. 

Mr.  Loeser  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  by  that 
party  he  was  nominated  as  Alderman  from  the  Sev- 
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enth  Ward,  and  his  election  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  in  a  ward  which  usually  goes 
Democratic,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  popular- 
ity.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  He  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Schiller  Lodge,  of  which  he  is  Past  Master  Work- 
man;  to  the  Sunlight  Legion,  Select  Knights  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  W. ;  to  the  Red  Men,  of  which  he  is  Past 
Sachem;  to  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross;  to  the 
German  Working  Men's  Relief  Society,  of  which  he 
is  ex-President;  to  the  Harmony  Singing  Society ;  to 
the  Turnverein,  of  which  he  is  ex-President;  and  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Landwehr,  and  of 
Company  D,  Michigan  National  Guards.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Jackson  Republican  Club. 

On  December  2,  1886,  the  interesting  ceremony 
was  celebrated  which  transformed  Mrs.  Emma 
Frank,  of  Detroit,  into  Mrs.  Hugo  C.  Loeser.  The 
happy  union  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  removed  from  his  loving 
parents  by  the  grim  monster,  Death. 


zp^EN.  WILLIAM  HERBERT  WITHING- 
(II  c^1  TON.  New  England  has  contributed  to  the 
%3(S  settlement  of  the  Great  West  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  bone  and  sinew,  its  intellect  and  its 
genius.  The  evidences  of  this  are  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  on  the  soil  of  the  Wolverine  State,  and 
to  speak  more  directly,  within  the  limits  of  Jackson 
County  and  also  the  city  of  Jackson.  While  in 
Gen.  Withington  is  discovered  the  typical  Amer- 
ican citizen,  his  career  presents  a  history  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Descended  from  sturdy 
New  England  stock,  he  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  February  1,  1835,  and  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Withington,  who  is  still  living  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-one  years.  The  latter,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  traces  his  ancestry  to  Eng- 
land, they  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  during  the 
Colonial  days.  Not  only  were  they  possessed  of 
Puritan  virtues,  but  by  correct  lives  and  temperate 
habits,  attained  to  years  more  than  ordinarily 
allotted  to  man.  A  sister  of  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject is  also  living,   being  now  ninety-seven   years 


old,  while  a  brother,  Dr.  Leonard  Withington,  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  died  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Withing- 
ton was  the  oldest  Congregational  clergyman  then 
living,  and  also  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  He  was  the  author  of  several  successful 
and  able  works  on  theology,  and  is  acknowledged 
as  a  mm  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  attaine- 
ments,  which  were  only  equaled  by  his  high 
character.  The  Rev.  William  Withington  is  a 
elo^e  student  and  an  extensive  reader — his  range  of 
study  and  research  seeming  to  cover  almost  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  A  mathemati- 
cian and  a  linguist,  few  men  of  his  time  equal  him 
in  the  number  of  languages  mastered,  and  he  con- 
tinues his  readings  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  prefer- 
ence to  Ehiglish. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  culture  and  learning 
that  the  early  days  of  Gen.  Withington  were  spent. 
In  consequence  of  the  retiring  and  unworldly 
character  of  his  father,  he  early  assumed  the  res- 
ponsibilities connected  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  home,  and  thus  learned  early  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance.  He  studied  first  in  the  schools  of  Boston, 
and  completed  his  education  in  Phillip's  Academy, 
at  Andover.  Upon  leaving  school  he  became 
salesman  for  a  leather  store  in  Boston,  and  later  a 
book-keeper  for  the  North  Wayne  Scythe  Com- 
pany, who  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old 
entrusted  him  with  important  missions  to  adjoining 
cities  and  other  points  at  which  they  had  a  large 
patronage. 

While  thus  occupied  young  Withington  made 
acquaintance  with  the  large  agricultural  implement 
manufacturing  concern  of  Pinney  &  Lamson,  who 
had  a  contract  for  prison  labor  at  Jackson,  this 
State.  The  death  of  the  junior  partner  resulted  in 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Pinney  to  Mr.  Withington 
to  repair  to  Jackson  and  endeavor  to  straighten 
out  the  business  of  the  firm  at  that  point,  which 
was  in  a  chaotic  state.  Although  the  business  was 
entirely  new  to  the  young  book-keeper  from  the 
East  and  the  task  before  him  colossal,  he  set  about 
it  with  the  energy  which  had  characterized  his 
ancestors  in  their  various  undertakings,  and  after 
untiring  labor,  mentally  and  physically,  both  night 
and  day,  and  having  under  him  a  large  number  of 
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employes,  salesmen  and  workmen,  he  came  out 
with  flying  colors,  and  thus  no  doubt  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  successful  career  which  has 
followed. 

The  duties  of  Mr.  Withington  did  not  cease 
when  this  was  accomplished.  Under  the  stress  of 
the  financial  panic  of  1857,  Mr.  Pinney  committed 
suicide,  and  the  burden  which  he  was  unable  to 
bear  had  to  be  taken  up  by  another,  and  that  was 
our  subject.  Money  at  that  time  was  safe  nowhere, 
as  the  Western  banks  were  at  their  most  dangerous 
and  worse-suspected  point,  and  what  was  $1,000  one 
day  might  be  only  a  bundle  of  rags  the  next.  The 
executor  found  his  task  too  heavy  and  resigned. 
An  administrator  from  the  East  was  appointed,  but 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  the  business.  A 
3rcar  after  the  death  of  Mi.  Pinney  the  business 
was  offered  for  sale,  and  was  promptly  purchased 
by  the  newly-organized  firm  of  Sprague,  Withing- 
ton &  Co.,  who  have  continued  it  to  the  present 
time,  and  taken  a  high  place  in  the  manufacturing 
world.  Their  products  are  not  only  sold  in  every 
State  between  Boston  and  San  Francisco,  but 
throughout  Europe,  in  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  firm,  its 
style  at  the  present  time  being  the  Withington  & 
Cooley  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  the 
General  is  Vice-President  and  Manager. 

The  shop  and  warehouses  now  cover  eighty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty -five  square  feet. 
In  the  forging  shops  there  is  a  capacity  of  seven- 
teen trip  hammers,  two  hoe  rolls  and  a  proportion- 
ate equipment  throughout.  Their  goods  have 
received  the  highest  approval  in  the  most  critical 
markets,  and  they  need  no  further  commendation 
than  the  fact  that  their  customers  of  twenty  years 
ago  are  largely  their  customers  of  to-day.  Two 
years  after  Mr.  Withington  had  embarked  upon 
this  difficult  enterprise,  the  long  threatened  war 
cloud  burst,  and  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
his  private  interests — interests  which  most  needed 
his  own  personal  supervision — he  was  among  the 
first  to  offer  his  services,  and  his  life,  if  need  be,  to 
his  country's  cause.  He  was  quite  well  versed  in 
military  tactics,  having  had  some  experience  in 
Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Independent  Cadets, 
which  became  quite  distinguished  in  the  Bay  State; 


and  after  his  arrival  in  Jackson  he  aided  in  the 
organization  of  the  Jackson  Greys,  of  which  he 
became  Captain,  and  which  was  looked  upon  with 
great  pride  by  the  city  and  its  environs. 

Upon  the  first  call  for  troops  the  Greys  tendered 
their  services  to  Gov.  Blair,  being  the  first  com- 
pany in  patriotic  Michigan  to  "rally  round  the 
flag,"  this  being  done  April  29,  1861,  with  God- 
speeds, songs  of  patriotic  love  and  an  escort  of 
honor.  "Company  B,"  which  comprised  a  part  of 
the  First  Michigan  Infantry,  was  the  first  to  reach 
Washington,  and  was  greeted  by  President  Lin- 
coln and  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  and  re- 
ceived the  welcome  of  the  President  amid  cheers  of 
loyal  thousands.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  in  conjunction  with  Ellsworth's 
Zouaves,  captured  Alexandria,  Va.,  as  one  of  its 
first  engagements.  The  record  of  this  regiment  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  and  the 
Captain  of  Company  B,  who  was  ever  at  the  head 
of  his  command,  was  more  than  once  reported  as 
among  the  killed  or  missing.  Fortune,  however, 
seemed  to  favor  the  gallant  young  officer,  although 
he  was  captured  and  held  a  prisoner  until  January 
30,  1862,  when  he  was  exchanged.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Jackson  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Governor 
and  a  large  delegation  of  citizens  and  driven  to  his 
home,  preceded  by  the  Union  band  and  followed 
by  the  u Jackson  Greys"  and  a  large  number  of 
citizens.  By  invitation  of  the  public  he  addressed 
them  later,  describing  his  experiences  as  a  soldier 
with  a  directness  and  manly  modesty  which  carried 
the  discourse  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
So  great  was  the  interest  manifested  and  so  many 
were  there  who  were  unable  to  obtain  admission, 
that  at  urgent  solicitation  the  Captain  repeated  the 
narrative  the  following  evening.  It  was  also  given 
publication  in  several  of  the  leading  journals. 

Capt.  Withington  now  finding  that  the  regiments 
from  his  State  were  full  and  his  services  not  par- 
ticularly needed,  and  also  that  one  of  his  partners, 
Maj.  Hopkins,  was  in  the  service,  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  his  business  interests.  It  was  not 
destined,  however,  that  his  career  should  thus  end. 
Upon  the  next  call  for  additional  troops  he  at 
once  responded,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Twentieth  Michigan  Infantry.     Soon  after- 
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ward  he  was  transferred  to  the  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry. This  regiment,  led  by  its  gallant  leader, 
did  splendid  service  on  more  than  one  bloody  battle- 
field of  the  war.  Upon  its  arrival  in  Washington 
it  was  attached  to  the  First  Brigade  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  sent  immediately 
into  the  Maryland  campaign  under  McClellan.  In 
the  battles  which  soon  followed  Col.  Withington 
distinguished  himself,  and  in  his  report  to  Gen. 
McClellan  says  of  his  men:  u  This  regiment,  which 
had  been  organized  scarcely  a  month,  charged  the 
enemy's  ranks  in  a  manner  worthy  of  veteran 
troops." 

After  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  above  re- 
ferred to,  came  Antietam,  where  the  Colonel  and 
his  regiment  won  additional  laurels.  The  "  Stone- 
wall "  regiment  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  and  was  commanded  by  Col.  Withington 
until  March  21,  1863,  when  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  retired.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1865, 
he  was  made  Brevet  Brigadier  General  for  "con- 
spicuous gallantry"  at  the  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain. He  was  then  but  thirty  years  of  age,  and  one 
of  the  youngest  men  in  the  Union  Army  on  whom 
so  high  an  honor  was  conferred. 

Upon  his  return  to  Jackson  Gen.  Withington 
turned  his  attention  once  more  to  his  business, 
makino-  no  effort  to  advance  himself  in  any  line  of 
public  service.  His  talents,  however,  were  too 
well  recognized,  and  the  need  of  efficient  public 
servants  was  too  great  to  permit  him  to  remain  in 
obscurity.  He  was  brought  forward  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  their  candidate  for  the  Legislature 
from  the  Jackson  district,  and  served  in  1873-74. 
While  in  the  Legislature  he  performed  a  service 
which  gave  him  the  unofficial  title  of  u  Father  of 
the  Michigan  State  troops."  Up  to  this  time  no 
sufficient  provision  had  been  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  organization  of  State  militia — the  bills 
which  had  been  introduced  having  no  successful 
issue.  Gen.  Withington  accordingly  framed  a  bill, 
which  upon  being  introduced  met  with  the  usual 
opposition,  but  such  was  his  energy  and  persever- 
ance that  he  finally  secured  its  passage  with  only 
fifteen  votes  against  it.  The  present  effective 
militia  system  of  Michigan  is  still  maintained  by 
the    provisions  of   that   law.     It  provided  for  the 


organization  of  two  regiments,  and  in  July,  1874, 
Gov.  Bagley  tendered  the  Colonelcy  of  the  First 
Regiment  to  Gen.  Withington.  The  offer  took 
him  by  surprise  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  de- 
cline, but  he  was  induced  to  consider  the  matter 
and  give  the  full  benefit  of  his  experience  to  the 
State.  In  1879,  when  the  State  troops  were  or- 
ganized into  a  brigade,  he  was  made  Brigadier- 
General  thereof — a  post  which  he  held  until 
resigning  in  1883.  In  a  general  order  issued  at 
the  time,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  John  Robertson, 
paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  which 
had  marked  the  course  .of  Gen.  Withington  from 
the  beginning  of  his  military  service  to  the  close. 
He  had  given  nine  years  to  the  State  besides  his 
service  in  the  regular  army,  and  the  reasons  which 
he  brought  forward  for  his  withdrawal  were  recog- 
nized as  valid,  while  at  the  same  time  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  with  sincere  regret. 

As  a  commander,  Gen.  Withington  won  the  per- 
sonal regard  of  his  subordinates,  whose  honorable 
ambition  he  stimulated  by  full  sympathy  with  their 
interests,  and  the  desire  upon  his  part  that  they 
should  conduct  themselves  before  their  country, 
not.  only  like  soldiers,  but  men  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term.  They  were  made  to  feel  that  he 
relied  upon  them  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline,  and  he  relieved  as 
much  as  possible  the  monotony  of  camp  life.  The 
camp  of  instruction  was  located  near  Kalamazoo 
against  the  judgment  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
but  he  yet  trusted  that  the  refining  influences  of 
that  beautiful  town  would  overcome  any  other 
evil  influences  which  might  exist.  In  a  general 
order  issued  at  the  time  he  closes  with  the  senti- 
ment, "Let  every  soldier  feel  that  the  honor  of  the 
State  troops  is  in  his  keeping." 

For  two  years  Gen.  Withington  served  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Kalamazoo, 
and  later  became  President  of  the  Union  Bank  at 
Jackson.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Jackson 
Board  of  Trade,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Citizens'  Association,  likewise 
for  years  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  River 
Valley  Railroad  Company.  For  six  years  he  was 
President  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  in 
whose  organization  he  was  largely  instrumental,  it 
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having    for    its    object    the    improvement   of    the    j 
young  men  of  Jackson.     -When  it  and  the  school   | 
library   were   merged    into   the  public  library,  he 
became  President  of  the  Library  Board. 

As  a  member  of  the  Jackson  Episcopal  Church, 
Gen.  Withington  has  been  active  in  religious  work, 
holding  various  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
lie  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Triennial  General 
Convention  of  the  church  in  the  United  States, 
held  in  Chicago  in  1886,  and  re-elected  for  the 
convention  held  in  New  York,  in  1889.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  a  Mason; 
a  member,  stockholder  and  Director  in  the  Iowa 
Farming  Tool  Company,  of  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa; 
President  of  the  Webster  Wagon  Company,  of 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  and  otherwise  interested  in 
public  enterprises,  he  has  shown  a  usefulness  be- 
3rond  the  power  of  most  men.  He  has  been  urged 
repeatedly  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor 
or  Congress,  but  has  never  given  his  consent. 
While  a  consistent  Republican,  he  has  never  been  a 
partisan.  A  well-educated  man  and  finely  cultured, 
he  is  an  extensive  reader  and  a  fine  conversation- 
alist. As  a  public  speaker,  he  is  concise  and  forci- 
ble. He  feels  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  and 
maintenance  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  his  various  public  addresses  to  his  old  com- 
rades has  constantly  urged  them  to  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  good  of  their  country,  irrespective  of 
personal  ends  and  aims. 

It  is  in  his  home,  however,  that  the  social  side  of 
Gen.  Withington's  nature  is  illustrated  in  its 
strongest  and  most  beautiful  light.  The  compan- 
ion of  his  early  manhood  and  his  later  years  was  in 
her  girlhood  Miss  Julia  C,  daughter  of  the  Hun. 
Joseph  E.  Beebe,  of  Michigan,  and  they  were 
wedded  in  1859.  This  happj'  and  congenial  union 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  six  children,  of  whom  only 
three  are  living — Kate  W.,  Philip  H.  and  Win- 
throp.  The  homestead  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  State,  and  under  that  inviting  roof  is 
dispensed  a  generous  hospitality.  Mrs.  Withington 
is  a  cultured  and  accomplished  lady — in  all  respects 
the  suitable  helpmate  of  her  talented  husband. 
The  best  possible  estimate  of  a  man's  character  is 
found  in  his  domestic  life,  and  of  Gen.  Withington 


who  has  been  so  true  and  loyal  in  ail  the  other 
relations  of  life,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  his 
highest  loyalty  and  deepest  affections  have  been 
given  to  those  who  have  gathered  around  his 
hearthstone.  Although  a  born  soldier,  he  has 
made  a  model  citizen,  and  as  a  business  man  has 
likewise  been  a  success. 

In  demeanor  Gen.  Withington  is  remarkably 
modest  and  retiring,  but  there  is  quite  a  force  and 
resolution  in  his  bearing  that  demonstrates,  even 
to  a  stranger,  the  character  of  the  man.  His 
worldly  possessions,  which  are  all  that  is  required 
for  happiness,  comfort  and  luxury,  are  the  result 
of  his  own  industry  and  good  management.  He 
has  been  liberal  in  his  benefactions,  always  ready 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  will  try  to 
help  themselves. 

We  are  pleased  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
a  steel  portrait  of  Gen.  Withington  on  another 
page.  The  history  of  Michigan  presents  among 
the  large  number  of  her  talented  and  gifted  sons  a 
character  no  more  admirable  than  that  of  Gen. 
Withington,  whose  name  will  be  held  hi  remem- 
brance long  after  he  has  departed  hence. 


NICHOLAS  J.  BENTLEY,  although  not  a 
continuous  resident  of  Michigan  since  1833> 
when  he  first  entered  the  State,  has  lived 
within  its  borders  many  years,  and  considered  it 
his  home.  He  is  now  engaged  in  farming  on  sec- 
tion 10,  Blackman  Township,  where  he  owns  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  improved  land, 
under  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  He  is  the 
fifth  of  seven  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eld- 
ridge  Bentley,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York.  His  mother  was  in  her 
girlhood  Miss  Alice  Cady,  and  of  her  care  and 
training  our  subject  was  bereft  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.  The  father  survived  his  wife  some 
time,  dying  in  Batavia,  Genesee  Count}',  N.  Y, 

The  birth  of  Nicholas  J.  Bentley  occurred  July 
14,  1819,  in  Lima,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
his  years  to  the  age  of  fourteen  were  spent  in  that 
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and  Genesee  Counties.  He  then  came  to  Michigan 
with  the  late  Geoige  W.  Wood  worth,  whose  cattle 
he  drove  through  Canada,  meeting  the  family  of  his 
employer  at  Detroit,  and  coming  from  that  city 
with  them.  Until  his  marriage  young  Bentley 
made  the  house  of  Mr.  Wood  worth  his  home,  al- 
though he  was  absent  from  it  much.  Notwith- 
standing the  greater  part  of  the  time  has  been 
spent  by  Mr.  Bentley  in  agricultural  pursuits,  he 
has  done  something  at  other  employments.  From 
1851  to  1856  he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  Califor- 
nia, and  he  has  also  spent  several  montbs  smilarly 
employed  at  Pike's  Peak.  During  two  winters  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  for 
about  four  years  he  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  although 
there  he  was  engaged  in  farming. 

In  Mason,  Ingham  County,  Mich.,  April  16, 
1863,  Mr.  Bentley  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Ayres,  and  after  their  marriage  the 
couple  settled  in  Leslie,  Ingham  County,  where 
Mr.  Bentley  owned  a  farm.  There  they  lived  until 
the  spring  of  1866,  when  they  took  up  their  abode 
where  they  are  now  living.  They  are  the  parents 
of  six  children,  two  of  whom  died  when  quite 
young.  The  living  are:  Alice  M.,  wife  of  Albert 
Ford;  George  A.,  Homer  E.  and  Willard  C.  Mrs. 
Bentley  is  an  educated  and  well-read  woman,  and 
prior  to  her  marriage  was  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Ingham  County,  having  formerly  taught  both  in 
Albany  and  Greene  Counties,  N.  Y.  Not  only  has 
she  a  cultured  mind,  but  she  is  also  endowed  with  a 
lovely  character,  and  possesses  much  housewifely 
skill.  She  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  late  Moseman  Ayres,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Bentley,  was  born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  one  of  the  men  who  labored  in  the  early  de- 
velopment of  Eastern  New  York.  His  occupation 
was  that  of  a  farmer.  He  belonged  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity  at  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of 
Morgan.  His  death  occurred  in  Albany  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  only  child  by  the  third  marriage — 
Mrs.  Bentley — had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light 
January  27,  1834.  His  widow,  formerly  Miss  Mary 
Terbush,  was  also  a  native  of  that  county,  and 
after  his  death,  she,  in  the  fall  of  1858,  came  to 
Michigan  in  company  with  her  daughter.     She  set- 


tled in  Mason,  Ingham  County,  where  she  resided 
until  her  daughter's  marriage,  when  she  made  her 
home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentley,  dying  at  their 
residence  June  29,  1868,  being  then  about  eighty- 
years  old. 

Mr.  Bentley  belongs  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  is  always  present  on  election  day  to  deposit  his 
ballot  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  candidate,  and  the 
principles  in  which  he  so  thoroughly  believes.  A 
good  farmer,  a  reliable  citizen,  and  a  man  whose 
private  worth  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  most 
intimate  with  his  life  and  character,  Mr.  Bentley  has 
the  respect  of  his  fellows  as  man  and  citizen. 


LIVER  HAMPTON.  Although  this  honored 
pioneer  of  Jackson  County  passed  to  his  long 
home  thirty  years  ago,  February  21,  1860, 
such  was  the  record  which  he  made  for  himself  that 
his  name  is  still  held  clearly  in  remembrance  by 
most  of  the  older  residents.  He  w?s  born  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  September  28,  1807,  and  was  the  son 
of  Oliver  and  Hannah  (Ely)  Hampton,  who  were 
likewise  natives  of  the  Keystone  State.  He  was 
reared  to  manhood  in  Bucks  County,  receiving  a 
fair  education  and  becoming  familiar  with  farm 
life  as  prosecuted  among  the  hills  of  his  native 
State.  His  father  died  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
old,  and  then,  leaving  the  farm,  he  engaged  as 
a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  business  at  New  Hope, 
Bucks  County,  and  in  due  time  went  into  business 
for  himself  at  Lumberville. 

In  1838,  however,  two  or  three  years  later,  Mr. 
Hampton  not  being  satisfied  with  his  condition  or 
his  prospects  in  Pennsylvania,  decided  upon  com- 
ing to  this  county.  The  newly-admitted  State  was 
in  its  infancy,  but  held  out  rare  promises  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  brave  the  difficulties  of  fron- 
tier life.  Visiting  for  a  time  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton with  his  young  wife  finally  reached  his 
destination,  and  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  in 
Parma  Township.  Following  the  maxim  that  ua 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  he  staid  steadily  by 
his  first  purchase,  building  up  a  good  homestead, 
upon    which    his   widow    now  resides.     Their  first 
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dwelling  was  a  log  cabin,  18x23  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, to  which  was  attached  a  small  shanty  for  a 
kitchen.  They  occupied  this  for  about  twenty 
years,  when  they  were  enabled  to  put  up  a  more 
modern  residence,  whose  comforts  Mr.  Hampton 
enjoyed  only  about  two  years  before  his  death. 

Upon  coming  to  this  county  Mr.  Hampton  with 
his  courageous  wife  settled  practically  in  the  woods, 
from  which  not  a  stick  of  timber  had  been  cleared. 
Their  neighbors  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
facilities  for  milling  and  marketing  were  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  labor  of 
clearing  the  land,  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation, 
building  fences  and  erecting  the  various  structures 
needed  for  the  shelter  of  stock  and  the  stor- 
age of  grain,  involved  no  small  amount  of  time 
and  labor.  A  few  years  of  unflagging  industry, 
however,  worked  a  remarkable  transformation  and 
illustrated  in  a  fine  degree  the  results  of  energy 
and  perseverance.  Mr.  Hampton  in  his  political 
views,  after  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  was  one  of  its  strongest  adherents.  He 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  occupied  other 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  acquitting 
himself  in  all  things  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  hon- 
esty and  integrity.  His  early  religious  training 
had  been  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  clung 
to  their  belief  until  death  overtook  him.  He  was 
widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  this  part 
of  the  county.  His  two  brothers  and  three  sisters 
are  all  deceased,  they  having  been  named  respect- 
ively:  Charles  B.,  James,  Hannah,  Elizabeth  and 
Martha. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  joined  in  wedlock 
with  Miss  Rachel  B.  Good,  September  10,  1833. 
This  lady  like  himself  was  a  native  of  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  and  was  born  February  9,  1809.  Her 
parents  were  Edward  and  Martha  (White)  Good, 
the  former  a  native  of  Bucks  Count}',  Pa.,  and  the 
latter  of  New  Jersey.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  he  married  a  lady 
who  was  born  in  Wales;  both  were  Quakers  in 
religious  belief.  Miss  Rachel  Good  was  reared  to 
womanhood  in  her  native  county,  and  was  the  eld- 
est of  eight  children  born  to  her  parents,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  son,  George  B.,  are 
gtill   living — Myra   is   a  resident  of   Indianapolis, 


Ind.;  Jane  is  the  wife  of  Elias  Swan,  of  White 
Pigeon,  this  State;  Rebecca  married  David  Scho- 
field,  and  they  live  in  Indianapolis;  Hannah,  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Moore,  is  a  resident  of  Black  Hawk 
County,  Iowa;  Martha  is  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Slack,  of  Sandwich,  111.;  Mary,  Mrs.  Jacob  Mc- 
Murtrie,  lives  near  Cadillac,  this  State. 

Mrs.  Hampton  received  her  early  education  in 
the  early  schools  of  her  native  county.  Her  par- 
ents spent  their  last  years  in  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
the  father  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and  the 
mother  when  eighty- four  years  old.  Mrs.  Hamp- 
ton is  the  oldest  living  pioneer  of  her  neighbor- 
hood, and  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  She  was  ever  the  able  and 
efficient  partner  and  helpmate  of  her  husband, 
laboring  faithfully  by  his  side,  and  encouraging 
him  in  all  his  worthy  undertakings.  She  has  just- 
passed  the  eighty -first  year  of  her  age,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  she  may  yet  sojourn  many  more  years 
among  the  people  who  have  ever  looked  upon  her 
with  sentiments  of  the  kindest  regard  and  affection. 


^ELSON  B.  SAXTON,  M.  D.,  proprietor  of 
the  Champion  drug  store,  is  not  only  the 
'L  leading  druggist  of  the  place,  but  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  experienced  medical  practi- 
tioners of  the  community.  Like  many  of  the  promi- 
nent men  in  this  county,  he  is  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  and  was  born  in  Tompkins  County, 
April  13,  1832.  He  was  there  reared  and  educated 
under  the  advantages  of  a  good  schooling,  and  in 
1848,  when  a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  accompanied 
his  father  to  Michigan.  The  latter  secured  a  farm, 
and  young  Saxton  remained  upon  it  with  his  par- 
ents for  three  years.  Then,  going  to  Hillsdale, 
he  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  shoe  store  for  six 
months,  after  which  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  E.  I).  Comb. 

Later,  Dr.  Saxton  attended  the  High  School,  at 
Hillsdale,  and  in  connection  with  his  other  studies, 
read  medicine,  and  was  thus  occupied  two  years. 
He  remained  practically  with  Dr.  Comb  until  1855, 
when  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the. 
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Michigan  State  University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  for 
which  he  was  well  fitted  by  a  course  of  careful 
preparation,  and  able  to  fully  digest  the  lectures. 
He  was  graduated  in  March,  1857,  with  the  honors 
of  his  class,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Hillsdale,  where  he  remained  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  He  then  removed  to  Breedsville, 
Van  Buren  County,  where  he  sojourned  until  May, 
I860,  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  came  to  Con- 
cord, and  putting  up  his  shingle,  at  once  entered 
upon  a  fine  practice. 

In  1864  Dr.  Saxton  established   his  drug  store, 
and  in  connection  with   this,  followed  his    practice 
until  1872.     Then,  on  account  of  failing  health,  lie 
sold  out  and  went  to  California,  locating  at  Santa 
Barbara,   where  he    followed    his    profession,    and 
after  two  years  established  a  drug  store  there.     He 
was  successful  in  his  undertaking,  and  became  the 
owner  of  valuable  real  estate  on  the   Pacific  Slope,    ■ 
where  he  remained  until    1878.     Then,  returning 
to  Concord,  Dr.  Saxton  visited   among  his  friends    j 
two  months,  after  which  he  went  back  to  California,    j 
and    locating    in    Los    Angeles,  purchased  a   drug   j 
store  and  a  practice,  and   did  business   there  until    i 
1882.     In  the  meantime  he  was  made  Superintend- 
ent and   Associate   Surgeon  of   the   French   &   Co.    ; 
hospital  at  that  point.     In  1882  he  disposed  of  his 
property   in  Los   Angeles,  and    returning   to  Con- 
cord, purchased  a  stock  of    drugs  and   established 
himself  at  his  present   location,  forming  a  partner- 
ship under  the  firm    name  of  N.  B.  Saxton  <fe  Co. 
The  Doctor,  however,  is   principal  partner,  and  in 
addition  to  drugs  and  medicines,  carries  a  fine  line 
of  fancy  groceiies  and  jewelry.    He  is  the  patentee    j 
of  the  Champion  remedies— Rheumatic  Cure,  Cham-    j 
pion  Ointment  and  other  fine  preparations.   He  has    ; 
a  contrivance   for    manufacturing    the    gas    which   \ 
lights   his  store,  and  as  a   chemist  and   pharmacist   I 
occupies  a  position  in  the  front  rank.  I 

Dr.  Saxton  was  first  married  in  Concord,  Feb-  \ 
ruary  9,  1863,  to  Miss  Alma  M.  Spratt.  Mrs.  I 
Saxton  was  born  in  Concord  and  received  an  ex-  j 
cellenl  education,graduating  in  music  at  Albion  Col-  j 
lege,  and  following  this  profession  as  a  teacher  until  | 
her  marriage;  she  died  in  1869,  leaving  one  child,  a 
son.  Finest  II.,  who  is  in  the  store  with  'his  father. 
The  Doctor,  in  1872,  contracted  a  second  marriage 


I  with  Miss  Nellie  M.,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Stookey,  who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Stookey  was  an  early  settler  of  Pulaski  Township, 
this  county,  where  he  became  an  extensive  land- 
owner and  a  prominent  member  of  the  community. 
He  and  his  estimable  wife  are  now  deceased.  Dr. 
1  Saxton  votes  the  straight  Republican  ticket  and  is 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity in  Concord. 

The  father  of  our   subject  was    Joseph  Saxton, 
who  was   born   near  Saratoga   Springs,  N.  Y.,  and 
was   the  son  of  Benjamin   Saxton,  who  descended 
from  Scotch  ancestry,   and    for    many    years  was 
a    farmer    in    New    York    State.     Joseph    Saxton 
learned  tailoring  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  early  man- 
hood followed  his  trade   near  Burdctte,  Tompkins 
County,  N.   Y.,  at  the   head  of   Seneca    Lake.     He 
came  to  Michigan  in  1848  and  located  near  Read- 
I    ing,  Hillsdale  County,   living  there  on  a  farm  six 
'    years.     He  then  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty 
j    acres  on  the  old   Territorial  road   near   Paw    Paw, 
I    which  he  improved  and  operated  until  retiring  from 
I    active  labor.  He  spent  his  last  days  in  the  village  of 
|    Paw  Paw,  and  for  many  years  before  his  death  was 
a  Deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church. 

The    mother    of    our  subject   bore    the    maiden 
I    name    of    Margaret    Gillespie.     She    was   born    in 
Tompkins  County.  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Herman  Gillespie,  who,  with  one  of  his  sons,  served 
in  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  the  son  was  wounded 
and  died   soon  afterward.     Grandfather   Gillespie 
settled  on  a  farm  afterward    in   Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  where   he  spent  his   last   days.     Mrs.   Mar^ 
!    garet  (Gillespie)  Saxton   departed  this   life  in  Paw 
!    Paw,  in   1885.     The   parental  household  included 
!    ten  children,  viz:    Adelia,  who  died  when  fifty-five 
I   years  old;  Mary,  Mrs.  Thomas,  of  Concord;  Eliza- 
beth, Mrs.  Quick,  of  Paw  Paw;  Harriet,   Mrs.  Gil- 
I   lespie,  of  Jackson;  Adeline,  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Spring 
I    Arbor;  Nellie   M.,  Mrs.  Kidder,  of  Reading,  this 
State;  Nelson  B.,  our  subject;  Herman  and  Byron 
(twins),  the  former  living  in   Boise  City,  Idaho, 
and    the    latter    near   Paw    Paw,    this    State;    and 
Frankie,  who  died    when    twenty-four  years   old. 
Herman,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War,  en- 
listed in  a  Michigan  regiment  and  was  made  First 
Serjeant.    He  served  until  the  close,  was  wounded 
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three  limes,  and  to  this  day  carries  one  ball.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  for  a  time  in  the 
dreaded  Libby  Prison.  His  twin  brother,  Byron, 
served  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  regiment  and 
was  twice  wounded. 

/ENNIS  DUNN,  Clerk  of  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, owns  and  occupies  a  snug  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  on  section  19.  He  is  a  native 
of  this 'county ^having  been  born  April  12,  1854, 
his  home  being  on  a  farm,  and  his  early  education 
having  been  obtained  in  the  district  schools.  He 
spent  two  years  in  attendance  at  the  Parma  school 
and  is  one  of  the  first  class  graduated  from  that 
institution  under  Prof,  D.  E.  Haskins,  now  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  class  numbering 
eight. 

Young  Dunn  next  attended  the  Normal  school 
at  Ypsilanti  three  terms,  taking  the  full  English 
eourse'and  being  graduated  in  June,  1876.  He 
taught  his  first  school  in  the  winter  of  1873-'74, 
and  after  completing  his  normal  course  he  taught 
about  six  ]  school  years.  He  was  Principal  of 
the  Allen  High  School  in  Hillsdale  County,  for 
one  year,  and  held  a  similar  position  at  Springport 
two  years.  He  also  taught  at  Jefferson,  in  this 
county,  prior  to  his  experience  at  Allen,  and  he 
had  also  spent  considerable  time  as  an  instructor  in 
district  schools.  The  balance  of  his  life  has  been 
devoted  to  farming,  except  when  called  upon  to 
serve  in  a  public  capacity.  He  was  elected  Town- 
ship Clerk  in  1887,  and  has  twice  been  re-elected, 
a  fact  which  testifies  to  his  fitness  for  the  place  and 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  is  performing 
his  duties.  The  estate  that  he  owns  and  occupies 
is  well  cultivated  and  bears  such  improvements  as 
may  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  good  taste. 

The  marriage  of  Dennis  Dunn  and  Miss  Mary  I. 
Dean  was  celebrated  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
March  20,  1878.  Mrs.  Dunn  was  born  in  this 
county,  September  3, 1859,  has  been  well  educated, 
and  carefully  trained  in  useful  habits  and  accom- 
plishments by  estimable  parents,    Her  grandparents, 


Nathan  and  Tryphena  (Smith)  Dean,  came  to  this 
county  early  in  the  '30s,  and  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Sandstone  Township.  Grandfather 
Dean  purchased  land  of  the  Government  several 
miles  from  any  other  white  settler,  and  for  many 
years  was  most  thoroughly  identified  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  count}'.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  donors  to  schools  and  churches  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  and  not  one  was  built  between  Albion 
and  Eaton  Rapids  during  his  residence  here,  to 
which  he  did  not  contribute.  He  made  a  large 
donation  to  the  brick  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Parma.  He  lived  to  be  more  than  four-score 
years  of  age,  breathing  his  last  in  1882.  Grandma 
Dean  now  lives  with  her  son,  George  N.,  at  Dean's 
Corners,  and  although  now  eighty -seven  years  old 
she  is  still  hale  and  hearty.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  historical  characters  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

William  Dean,  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Tryphena 
Dean,  was  born  in  the  Empire  State  and  came  to 
this  county  with  his  parents  when  quite  young. 
His  training  was  therefore  practically  received  in 
this  county,  and  he  experienced  some  of  the  usual 
hardships  incident  to  life  on  the  frontier.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county  and 
in  Albion  College.  He  is  well-known  throughout 
the  western  part  of  the  county  and  although  now 
past  sixty  years  old  is  still  quite  active  in  church 
and  other  affairs.  He  is  now  serving  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Parma,  to  which  place  he  removed  in 
1881.  In  politics  he  is  a  Prohibitionist  and  in  re- 
ligion a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  has  been  twice  married,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Dunn  having  borne  the  maiden 
name  of  Isabelle  Chapel  and  having  departed  this 
life  in  October,  1867.  Two  only  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Dean  by  the  first  wife  are  yet  living, 
Fred  G.  being  a  resident  of  Parma  Township. 

Mr.  Dunn  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  at  Parma  and  is  now  serving  as  Recorder 
in  the  Lodge.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party,  which  he  therefore  conscien- 
tiously supports.  Both  himself  and  wife  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  carried  on  by  their 
church,  and  in  every  department  of  life  endeavor 
to  act  well  their  part,  as  becomes  persons  of  intel- 
ligence, good  principles  and  fine  family  lineage. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  sou  of  Thomas 
and  Margaret  (Cosman)  Dunn,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  New  York,  and  his  parental  ancestors  were 
probably  Scotch  or  Irish.  Thomas  Dunn  emigrated 
to  this  county  late  in  the  '30s,  it  is  believed,  as  he 
was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Parma  Township. 
He  bought  land  that  was  comparatively  wild,  hav- 
ing had  but  very  little  done  to  it  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  He  was  mainly  self-educated  and 
self-made,  having  had  but  meager  educational  ail- 
vantages  in  his  youth  and  no  one  to  give  him  a 
financial  start  in  life.  He  endeavored  by  reading 
to  keep  well-informed,  and  his  perseverance  and 
industry  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  estate  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  valuable  land  and  to  rear  his 
family  to  intelligent  and  useful  manhood  and 
womanhood.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  His 
death  occurred  in  September,  1862,  and  was 
deeply  mourned  by  his  many  acquaintances.  His 
widow  survived  until  February  24,  1867.  They 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  two  of  whom — 
Lucy  A.  and  Clark,  are  deceased.  The  survivors 
are:  Phoebe,  wife  of  B.  B.  Calkins,  of  Parma;  Jacob 
C,  of  Parma  Township;  Sarah  E.,  wife  of  A.  E. 
Pickett,  of  the  same  township;  John  W.,  of  Tomp- 
kins Township;  Orville,  of  Albion;  Harvey,  of 
Eckford  Township,  Calhoun  County;  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice. 


c  A' 
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TiANK    WILLSON.       A    prominent    place 
among  the  stock-men  of  Jackson  County,  is 
Jk  occupied  by  this  gentleman  whose  portrait  is 

presented  on  the  opposite  page  and  whose  fine  farm 
on  section  14,Blackman  Township,is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  raising  of  fine  sheep,  swine  and  cattle. 
The  farm  comprises  ninety-five  acres,  under  excel- 
lent improvement,  the  barn  being  particularly  fine, 
and  everything  about  the  estate  indicating  the  char- 
acter of  the  owner  to  be  one  of  "push"  and  intelli- 
gent energy.  The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Levi 
and  Mary  (Morris)  Willson,  natives  of  Canada,  the 
former  born  in  Ontario  County,  and  the  latter  in 
Grimsby  County.     The  father  improved  a  farm  of 


two  hundred  acres,  in  Halton  County,  Province  of 
Ontario  and. lived  upon  it  a  number  of  years.  He 
took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  that  county  and  held  the  government  ap- 
pointment of  Sheriff  for  sixteen  years,  and  until  his 
resignation.  In  1873,  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Jackson,  Mich.,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  sub- 
sequently died.  Both  were  born  in  the  year  1804 
and  they  died  within  a  twelvemonth  of  each  other. 
Their  family  consisted  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  sixth  in  order  of 
birth. 

Frank  Willson,  was  born  in  Halton  County,  Can- 
ada, October  21,  1849,  was  reared  to  manhood  on 
his  father's  farm  and  lived  there  until  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old.  He  then  came  to  Michigan, 
and  locating  in  Jackson,  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness, spending  the  years  from  1873  to  1875  thus 
employed.  He  rented  a  farm  in  Spring  Arbor 
Township,  two  years,  and  then  changing  his  loca- 
tion to  Blackman  Township,  occupied  rented  land 
for  six  years,  removing  from  it  to  the  farm  upon 
which  he  now  lives,  and  which  he  at  that  time  pur- 
chased. He  makes  a  specialty  of  Cots  wold  and 
*  Oxford  Down  sheep,  Suffolk  and  Essex  hogs,  and 
Short-horn  cattle. 

In  Summit  Township,  this  county,  March  8,  1877, 
Mr.  Willson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ida 
R.  Goldsmith.  The  bride  is  a  native  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  her  marriage  took  place,  having 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  light  August  6,  1855,  and 
was  carefully  reared  by  worthy  parents,  who  in- 
stilled into  her  mind  correct  principles,  and  gave 
her  the  best  educational  privileges  possible.  She 
is  therefore  well  fitted  for  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother  and  the  social  demands  of  life.  She  has 
borne  her  husband  two  children,  one  of  whom  died 
in  infanc}',  while  Walter  G.  lives  to  gladden  his 
parents'  hearts. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Willson  was  Charles  Y.  Gold- 
smith, who  was  born  the  3rd  of  November  1817,  in 
Albany  County,  N.  Y.  Her  mother  was  Minerva 
Peterson,  a  native  of  Rexford,  Saratoga  County, 
N.Y.  who  was  born  August  1,  1827,  and  a  resident  of 
Michigan  from  an  early  day,  her  parents  having 
been  pioneers  of  Jackson  County.  The  marriage 
of  this  worthy  couple  occurred  in  Summit  Town- 
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ship  October  4, 1846,  and  in  the  same  township  Mr. 
Goldsmith  closed  his  eyes  in  death  October  6, 1864, 
his  widow  surviving  until  September  12,1887.  They 
had  four  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Willson  is  the 
youngest. 

Mr.  Willson  has  been  Clerk  of  Blaekman  Town- 
ship, for  two  years,  and  has  filled  other  minor  offices. 
He  belongs  to  the  Democratic  party  and  takes  quite 
an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  the  Patrons  of  Industrj'. 
He  belongs  to  the  National  Swine  Breeders' Associ- 
ation, the  Wool  Breeders  and  Growers' Association, 
and  the  Short-horn  Breeders'  Association.  In  the 
winter  of  i  889-90,  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of 
the  Southern  Michigan  Short-horn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. His  reputation  is  that  of  an  honorable 
man  and  worthy  citizen,  as  well  as  an  agriculturist 
and  stock-man  of  progressive  ideas  and  industrious 
habits. 


ISA  WYMAN.  No  more  honorable  citizen 
can  be  found  than  the  above-named  gentle- 
man, who  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  all  who  know  him,  and  whose  word  is  consid- 
ered as  good  as  his  bond  at  any  time.  He  is  a  pio- 
neer in  Michigan,  to  which  he  came  with  a  young 
bride  in  the  fall  of  1844.  They  were  without 
means,  but  with  an  undaunted  spirit  began  the 
battle  of  life  together,and  side  b}^  side,  in  their  own 
sphere  of  labor,  struggled  on  in  their  endeavor  to 
gain  a  comfortable  home  and  rear  their  children 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prepare  them  for  useful 
and  honorable  lives.  Their  present  home  is  on 
section  16,  Sandstone  Township,  where  they  have 
a  valuable  farm  with  the  conveniences  of  the  mod- 
ern farmer. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  is  the  second  son  born  to  Stephen  and 
Nancy  (Taft)  Wyman,  of  New  York  State.  His 
birth  took  place  on  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  in 
Yates  County,  and  there  he  remained  until  fifteen 
years  old,  attending  the  schools  of  the  section  and 
acquiring  such  an  education  as  could  be  had  at 
that  day.    His  parents  removed  to  Orleans  County 


while  he  was  in  his  teens,  and  there  he  grew  to 
manhood.  He  has  been  a  farmer  nearly  all  his  life, 
although  he  worked  around  sawmills  more  or  Jess 
in  his  earlier  years,  and  for  a  time  drove  cattle  for 
his  uncle,  Lawrence  William  L.  Hubbard,  from 
Middlesex,  N.  Y.,  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  princi- 
pal stock  market.  He  also,  in  connection  with 
farming,  followed  a  threshing  machine  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Wyman  was  married  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1884,  and  the  same  fall  located  in  Len- 
awee County,  this  State,  where  he  remained  several 
years.  Early  in  the  '50s  he  removed  to  this 
county,  buying  eighty  acres  of  land,  all  timber, 
with  a  few  acres  cleared,  but  not  a  furrow  turned 
upon  the  place.  Moving  into  a  shanty,  12x15 
feet,  made  of  logs,  with  a  flat-board  roof,  and  so  low 
that  Mr.  Wyman  could  not  enter  the  door  without 
stooping,  he  began  his  pioneer  work  in  this  county, 
In  the  inconvenient  cabin  the  family  lived  about 
four  years,  being  then  able  to  build  a  better  dwell- 
ing, which  they  have  since  enlarged,  and  finally 
made  into  the  present  commodious  structure.  Per- 
severance and  zeal  conquered  the  wildness  of  na- 
ture, and  where  the  heavy  timber  once  stood 
highly  cultivated  fields  are  now  to  be  seen,  while 
the  country  in  which  their  farm  stands  has  changed 
from  the  almost  unbroken  and  sparsely  settled  wil- 
derness, to  a  prosperous  and  highly  developed  sec- 
tion, whose  fertility  is  scarcely  excelled. 

The  noble  woman,  to  whose  efforts  and  compan- 
ionship Mr.  Wyman  owes  so  much,  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Lovina  Coy.  She  was  born  in  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1821,  to  Cyrus  and 
Hannah  (Van  Winkle)  Coy.  Her  father  wras  a  na- 
tive of  the  Empire  State  and  a  son  of  David  Coy, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier;  while  her  mother  was 
born  in  New  York  City.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVy- 
man  four  children  have  been  born,  two  of  whom, 
Josiah  and  Francis,  are  now  deceased.  Charles 
G.,  the  first-born,  and  Rosette  H.,  wife  of  Orlando 
Rogers,  of  Sandstone  Township,  are  still  living. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyman  are  excellent  representa- 
tives of  the  public-spirited  and  energetic  pioneers 
to  whom  those  of  the  present  generation  owe  so 
much  of  the  comfort  and  so  many  of  the  advan- 
tages that  surround  them.  They  have  borne  their 
share  in  the  good  works  of  the  community,  caking 
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an  active  part  in  the  society  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  are  now  enjoying  the  more  reposeful  life 
that  their  years  of  labor  deserve,  and  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  many  friends.  Mrs.  Wyman  is 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  Mr. 
Wyman  has  served  on  the  School  Board,  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  his  honesty  and  integrity  have  been 
unquestioned.     In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


tm- 


IJARLES  CASSEDY.  Among  the  large 
number  of  skillful  and  successful  farmers 
who  have  brought  this  county  to  its  pres- 
ent position  in  point  of  wealth  and  standing,  Mr. 
Cassedy  is  mentioned  as  one  occupying  a  place  in 
the  front  rank.  His  broad  acres  indicate  the  care- 
ful and  judicious  method  which  has  been  exercised 
in  their  cultivation,  while  the  farm  buildings,  with 
their  location  and  surroundings  present  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  the  landscape  of  this  region.  The 
residence  is  a  handsome  and  imposing  structure, 
standing  in  the.  midst  of  tasteful  grounds,  and  there 
is  an  abundance  of  shade  trees,  together  with  the 
barns,  sheds  and  machinery  requisite  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  agriculture.  The  man  who 
has  thus  transformed  a  portion  of  the  wilderness 
into  a  valuable  and  attractive  farm  has  been  no  un- 
important factor  in  promoting  the  material  welfare 
of  his  county. 

A  native  of  Morris,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  born  May  8,  1832,  and  is 
the  son  of  Conrad  and  Jane  (Freeling)  Cassedy,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  born 
in  1800.  Conrad  Cassedy  emigrated  to  America 
in  1819  and  settled  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  where  he 
followed  farming  until  1839.  Then  turning  his  face 
toward  the  far  West,  he  came  to  Washtenaw  County, 
this  State,  and  took  up  eighty  acres  of  Government 
land,  near  which  subsequently  grew  up  the  town  of 
Sylvan.  He  was  prospered  in  his  labors  as  a  tiller 
of  the  soil  and  added  to  his  possessions  until  he  was 
the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  He 
brought  this  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  erected 
thereon  suitable  buildings  and  constructed  a  com- 
fortable homestead  where  he  spent  the  remainder 


of  his  days.  He  departed  this  life  September  18, 
1856.  He  was  a  self-made  man  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  having  come  to  this  country 
without  means  and  made  his  way  to  a  good  posi- 
tion socially  and  financially  among  his  fellow-men. 
In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Democrat  and  his  course 
in  life  was  such  as  to  gain  him  the  kindly  regard  of 
all  of  those  with  whom  he  had  dealings.     . 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  about  1800,  and  died  in  1842  in 
Washtenaw  County,  this  State.  The  parents  were 
married  in  Chatham,  N.  J.,  and  there  were  born  to 
them  a  family  of  six  children,  viz:  William,  Mary, 
Catherine,  John,  Charles  and  Sarah.  Charles,  our 
subject,  was  seven  years  old  when  the  family  came 
to  Michigan  and  still  remembers  many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  journey — which  was  made  by  canal 
and  lake  and  thence  overland  by  teams.  He  re- 
ceived such  education  as  the  pioneer  schools  af- 
forded. He  gained  a  good  insight  in  the  art  and 
and  science  of  farming  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life  and  was  content  to  follow  this  thereafter.  The 
result  shows  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Jassedy  purchased  eighty  acres  of 
the  farm  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies,  this  ly- 
ing on  section  35.  He  commenced  its  cultivation 
and  improvement  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  his 
means  and  gained  a  little  headway  each  year  adding 
to  his  landed  possessions,  which  now  aggregate  two 
hundred  acres,  a  part  of  it  lying  on  section  26.  He 
had  no  assistance  whatever  when  starting  out  for 
himself  and  has  accumulated  his  property  by  his 
own  exertions.  In  addition  to  general  farming  he 
is  considerably  interested  in  live  stock,  making 
a  specialty  of  good  horses,  sheep,  etc.  Like  his 
honored  father,  he  is  politically  a  pronounced 
Democrat.  He  has  held  some  of  the  school  and 
township  offices  and  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Jackson  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany  since  its  organization  in  1880. 

Remaining  a  bachelor  until  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  Mr.  Cassedy  was  then  married  December  10, 
1861,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Faulkner.  This  lady  was 
born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  May  1, 1831,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Col.  James  and  Martha  (McBride) 
Faulkner,  who  were  also  natives  of  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.     They  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1833  dur- 
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ing  its  territorial  days  and  the  father  took  up  six 
hundred  acres  of  Government  land  in  Grass  Lake 
Township,  embracing  that  on  which  Mr.  Cassedy 
now  lives. 

Mr.  Faulkner  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  learned  surveying  early  in  life,  which 
profession  he  followed  in  his  native  county,  laying 
out  many  of  its  lines  and  boundaries.  He  did  gal- 
lant service  as  a  Colonel  in  the  AVar  of  1812,  and  for 
several  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  State 
Militia.  In  politics  he  affiliated  with  the  Demo 
crat  party  and  represented  his  native  county  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  one  term.  As  a  business 
man  he  was  careful  and  conscientious  in  his  deal- 
ings and  one  who  enjoyed  in  a  marked  degree  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  After 
a  long  and  well  spent  life,  he  departed  hence  at  his 
home  in  Grass  Lake  Township,  April  21,  1869, 
when  eighty-nine  years  old.  Col.  Faulkner  built 
the  first  frame  house  in  Grass  Lake  Township  and 
cut  the  first  stick  of  timber  on  his  land.  The  wife 
and  mother  had  preceded  her  husband  to  the  silent 
land  many  years,  her  death  taking  place  about 
Christmas  time,  1845,  when  she  was  probably  fifty- 
six  years  old.  There  had  been  born  to  them  eleven 
children,  eight  daughters  and  three  sons,  nine  of 
whom  are  living  and  mostly  residents  of  this  State. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassedy  there  have  been  born 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Virginia,  died  when 
seven  years  old.     Anna  is  living  at  home. 


U  ILL  I  AM     H.    UU1J 
representative  of 
W^l      raisers  of  Parma  T 


ILL  I  AM  H.  GODFREY.  An  excellent 
the  farmers  and  stock- 
Township  will  be  found 
in  the  person  of  our  subject,  who  resides  on  section 
10,  having  a  fine  estate  of-  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  broad  acres,  upon  which  a  splendid  residence 
and  an  adequate  line  of  farm  buildings  may  be 
set n.  He  is  successfully  carrying  on  his  enterprises, 
winning  a  competence  from  his  labors  in  the  county 
where  he  has  lived  almost  from  infancy  and  where 
he  has  witnessed  and  participated  in  many  pioneer 
struggles. 

Mr.  Godfrey  is  a  native  of  Genesee  County,  N,  Y,, 


his  natal  day  being  February  23,  1811.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestors  are  supposed  to  be  Scotch,  one  of 
them  having  been  a  sea  captain,  who  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia  at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  but 
did  not  remain  there  permanently.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  the 
family  being  residents  of  Vermont.  His  parents, 
John  K.  and  Susan  (Randall)  Godfre}',  were  na- 
tives, respectively,  of  Orange  and  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  former  removing  with  his  parents  from 
his  native  place  to  Genesee  County,  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  ten  years.  In  the  last  named  county  he 
grew  to  maturit}r  and  married.  In  1844  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Michigan,  and  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  George  P.,  bought  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  on  section  10, 
Parma  Township,  this  county.  He  afterward  pur- 
chased his  brother's  interest  and  settled  in  a  log 
house,  which  was  the  family  dwelling  until  1859 
when  a  more  modern  and  sustantial  residence  was 
built. 

Like  all  who  settled  in  Jackson  County  during 
the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  John  Godfrey  en- 
dured trials  and  hardships,  but  having  a  sound 
constitution  and  a  strong  body  he  did  not  suffer 
physically  as  a  consequence  of  his  exposures.  Me 
held  several  minor  offices,  serving  as  Treasurer  of 
Parma  Township  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
public  spirited  and  benevolent,  of  most  excellent 
character  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  pio- 
neers. In  politics  he  was  first  a  Whig,  and  later  a 
Republican.  In  religion  he  was  of  the  Old  School 
Baptist  Church.  His  death  occurred  September  8, 
1884,  after  a  residence  of  forty  years  in  this  county. 
His  wife  passed  away  December  12,  1871.  Their 
family  comprised  eight  children,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  being  the  first-born;  the  second  son,  Jasper, 
lives  in  the  town  of  Parma;  Margaret  J.  is  the  wife 
of  O.  S.  Dean,  cf  Sandstone  Township;  Melinda 
became  the  wife  of  Lewis  Brown,  of  Parma;  Emma 
is  deceased;  Colonel  F.  lives  in  Marengo  Township; 
Kate  is  the  wife  of  Homer  Ives,  of  Livingston 
County;  Cassius  is  deceased. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  was  brought  when  a  child  by  his  par- 
ents to  this  county,  and  was  reared  to  manhood 
amid  the  scenes  of  early  settlement,  assisting  in  the 
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development  of  the  farm,  which  became  a  valuable 
estate  before  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  early  district  schools,  and  after  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  attended  school  only  one  sum- 
mer terra,  but  every  winter  until  he  was  eighteen, 
when  he  was  during  one  term  a  student  in  Albion 
College.  He  has  kept  himself  well  informed  concern- 
ing the  principal  events  of  the  world's  history,  and 
is  intelligent  and  well-read.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
1862,  having  recently  attained  his  majority,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Union  Army,  becoming  a  private  in 
Company  E,  Twentieth  Michigan  Infantry,  the 
regiment  being  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps. 
He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend, 
and  various  engagements  of  importance  in  South- 
ern States.  At  the  siege  of  V icksburg  lie  was  in  the 
supporting  column..  At  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  bis  enlistment  he  was  transferred  to  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  Second  Michigan,  an  invalid 
corps,  in  which  he  served  until  the  term  of  his  en- 
listment had  expired,  being  honorably  discharged 
July  3,  1865. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  army  life,  Mr.  Godfrey 
returned  to  this  State,  exchanging  the  musket  which 
he  had  so  faithfully  and  gallantly  carried,  for  the 
peaceful  implements  of  agriculture  and  thus  began 
a  successful  career  as  a  private  citizen.  On  No- 
vember 21,  1866,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  Anderson,  a  native  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  who  was  born  April  27,  1843.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Lucius  C.  and  Abigail  (Bailey)  An- 
derson, who  finally  settled  on  section  1,  of  this 
township,  where  the  father  breathed  his  last  Sep- 
tember 26,  1874.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and 
among  other  prominent  buildings  in  the  erection 
of  which  he  was  employed,  not  the  least  was  the 
State  Arsenal  at  Dearborn.  His  family  included 
eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  yet  living.  They 
are  named  respectively:  Mary,  wife  of  George 
Davis,  of  Tompkins  Township;  Mrs.  Godfrey  ;.  Car- 
rie; Cynthia,  now  Mrs.  Ludlow,  whose  home  is  near 
New  Era,  Oceana  County,  and  Lucius  T.,  of  Parma 
Township.  The  deceased  members  of  the  family 
were  Paul  C,  Emma  E.  and  Lucia. 

The  estimable  wife  of  our  subject  is  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  the  following  still  surviving: 
Lucius    H.,  who   lives  in  Denver,  Colo.;  Susie  A., 


Herbert  II.,  Carrie,  Mabel  E  and  John  K.  The 
deceased  children  were  E.  Jennie  and  an  infant  son. 
Mr.  Godfrey  belongs  to  the  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
at  Parma,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  Chaplain. 
In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican.  He  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
North  Parma,  his  wife  being  also  a  member  of  the 
same  denomination.  Both  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  their  acquaintances,  and  their  upright  charac- 
ters, industrious  habits  and  intelligence,  deservedly 
place  them  among  the  best  class  of  citizens  of 
Jackson  County. 


'^TI/MASA  M.  PARDEE.  This  name  repre- 
,@£Jli  sents  that  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of 
this  county,  he  having  made  his  advent 
here  in  the  spring  of  1 832,  when  a  boy 
five  years  of  age.  The  offspring  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable family,  he  developed  into  a  worthy  man- 
hood, and  is  numbered  among  the  representative 
citizens  of  Spring  Arbor  Township,  owning  a  fine 
farm,  two  hundred  and  six  acres  in  extent,  on  sec- 
tion 28.  Intelligent,  well  informed,  and  a  valued 
member  of  the  community,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  those  who  have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  their  township,  and  raising 
it  to  its  present  high  position  as  the  abode  of  a 
people  educated  and  well-to-do.  There  are  few 
more  attractive  homes  within  its  limits  than  that  of 
Mr.  Pardee  and  his  estimable  wife,  whose  mutual 
labors  have  beautified  it,  and  whose  hospitality  has 
made  it  a  most  pleasant  resort  for  a  host  of  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

The  offspring  of  an  excellent  old  family,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  is  the  son  of  Thomas  J.  Pardee, 
who  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1800.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Ebenezer  Pardee,  likewise  a  native 
of  -Connecticut,  emigrated  to  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  an  early  day,  and  settled  near  the  town 
of  Royalton,  where  he  conducted  a  farm  until 
1832.  He  then  set  out  with  his  family  for  Michi- 
gan Territory,  and  taking  up  a  tract  of  land  in 
Spring  Arbor  Township,  there  lived  and  labored 
until  departing  hence.     Thomas  J.,  the  father  of 
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our  subject,  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Michi- 
gan in  1831 ,  coming  hither  with  his  father  in  search 
of  a  suitable  location,  and  bought  Government 
land.  They  made  their  way  by  boat  from  Buffalo 
to  Detroit,  and  then  traveled  on  foot  to  this  county. 
Each  selected  land  in  Spring  Arbor  Township,  then 
traveled  on  foot  to  the  Land  Office  at  White  Pig- 
eon, following  blazed  trees  and  Indian  trails,  build- 
ing their  camp  fire  at  night,  and  sleeping  with  only 
such  protection  as  nature  and  a  blanket,  perhaps, 
which  they  carried  with  them,  afforded.  After  se- 
curing the  necessary  papers  they  returned  home  to 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  following  year 
came  back  with  the  family. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  successful  in  his 
labors  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  in  due  time  became 
the  owner  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land 
on  section  27.  When  he  came  here  the  Indians 
were  numerous,  but  peaceable,  and  being  treated 
well  by  the  white  man,  they  not  only  returned  his 
hospitality  and  kindness,  but  were  greatly  attached 
to  him.  He  built  a  log  shanty,  in  which  he  lived 
the  first  year,  and  the  year  following  he  put  up  a 
substantial  log  house.  After  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party  he  became  its  stanch  sup- 
porter, and  at  one  time  was  the  Assessor  of  Spring 
Arbor  Township.  A  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  he  also  officiated  as  Class-Leader, 
and  was  a  man  generally  held  in  respect.  He  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  fall  of  1879,  when  nenrly 
seventy  years  old. 

Mrs.  Elenore  ( Angell)  Pardee,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Bridge  water,  Rutland  County, 
Vt.,  August  2,  1804.  Grandfather  Hezekiah  An- 
o-ell,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  an  early 
settler  of  Vermont,  from  which  he  emigrated  later 
to  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  his  hist  days. 
In  his  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  but  in  later  years  he  followed  farming.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  were  married  in  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  mother  was  reared  to  an 
attractive  womanhood.  She  is  still  living,  and 
makes  her  home  with  her  children  in  this  county. 
She  like  her  husband  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  many  years  ago,  and  still  re- 
mains a  faithful  and  consistent  member.  The  pa- 
rental household  included  five  children :  Chelonida, 


Mrs.  Martin,  lives  in  Carona,  Shiawassa  County, 
this  State;  Amasa  M.,  our  subject,  was  the  second 
born;  Huldah  M.  is  the  wife  of  G.  Parmeter,  a 
farmer  of  Spring  Arbor  Township;  Amaziah  B. 
lives  in  Ionia  County,  this  State;  James  D.  is  a 
resident  of  Montcalm  County. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Royal  ton, 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1826,  and  was 
five  years  old  when  coming  with  his  family  to 
Michigan.  He  commenced  going  to  school  when  a 
boy  of  four.  Although  so  young  he  recollects 
many  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  journey 
hither,  and  how  they  landed  at  Toledo  on  account 
of  the  cholera  prevailing  at  Detroit.  His  father 
purchased  an  ox-team,  which  brought  them  to  this 
county,  they  crossing  the  Maumee  River  on  the 
way.  He  attended  school  while  they  lived  in  the 
rude  log  house,  at  a  time  when  their  nearest  neigh- 
bor was  five  miles  away,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pottawatomie  Indians,  who  were  frequent  visitors 
to  their  domicile.  The  father  traded  with  them,  and 
frequently  went  to  sleep  with  six  or  eight  brawny 
savages  lying  around  the  fire  rolled  up  in  their 
blankets,  but  the  mother  slept  with  one  eye  open, 
and  petitioned  Heaven  to  protect  her  loved  ones. 
Amasa  learned  to  talk  considerably  in  the  Indian 
language,  but  has  now  forgotten  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Pardee  was  put  to  work  on  the  farm  at  an 
early  age,  driving  an  ox-team  and  assising  to  clear 
the  land.  After  leaving  the  district  school  he  at- 
tended Albion  College  two  years,  and  was  subse- 
quently a  student  in  the  Michigan  Central  College 
at  Spring  Arbor,  a  Free- Will  Baptist  institution, 
which  was  afterward  removed  to  Hillsdale.  From 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  until  twenty-two  he 
taught  school,  being  one  of  the  first  pedagogues  in 
the  county. 

Mr.  Pardee  was  married,  February  9,  1850,  at 
the  bride's  home  in  Concord  Township,  to  Miss 
Julia,  daughter  of  Peter  LaDue.  Her  father  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  when  a  child  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  parents,  they  settling  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
He  learned  carriage-making,  and  followed  it  until 
his  death  in  1829.  In  religion  he  was  a  Lutheran. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Miss  Sally  Whit- 
man. She  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Josiah  Whitman,  also  a  native  of  that 
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State.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband  Mrs. 
LaDue  reared  her  children,  and  was  then  married 
to  David  Parmeter.  They  came  to  Michigan  in 
1837,  settling  in  Concord  Township,  where  Mr. 
Parmeter"  followed  blacksmithing,  and  died.  The 
mother,  a  second  time  a  widow,  spent  her  last  days 
with  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Pardee,  dying  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years. 

To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Pardee  there  were  born 
four  children.  The  eldest,  Albert,  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  after  practicing  for  awhile 
in  Detroit  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he 
followed  his  profession  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
He  possessed  considerable  literary  talent,  and  was 
the  editor  of  various  papers  during  the  war.  Later 
he  located  in  Telluride,  Colo.,  and  arose  to  the  office 
of  Judge.  In  1888  he  came  to  Michigan  on  a 
visit,  and  died  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley, in  Branch  County.  Mary  died  in  California 
about  1887.  Eliza  is  the  Mrs.  Dudley,  of  Branch 
County,  heretofore  spoken  of,  her  home  being  in 
Butler  Township.  Julia,  Mrs.  Pardee,  completes 
the  list. 

Mrs.  Julia  Pardee  was  born  March  4,  1829,  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  this  county  with  her 
mother  and  stepfather,  residing  with  them  until  she 
was  fourteen  years  old.  Th:m  returning  East  she 
attended  the  Utica  Female  Seminary  and  Ipswich 
Academy,  Mass.  After  remaining  a  while  with  her 
brother  in  New  York  City,  she  came  back  to  Michi- 
gan, and  was  married  late  in  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Pardee,  in  1845,  purchased  his  present  farm 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  upon  which 
there  were  no  improvements.  He  located  upon  it 
in  1850,  and  since  then  has  given  to  it  his  undi- 
vided attention.  He  sold  off  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
meantime,  and  has  now  two  hundred  and  six  acres, 
all  under  a  state  of  cultivation,  enclosed  with  good 
fences,  and  supplied  with  neat  and  substantial 
buildings.  The  land  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  there 
is  upon  the  farm  one  of  the  finest  springs  in  the 
township.  Mr.  Pardee  keeps  good  grades  of  cattle 
and  swine.  He  planted  an  orchard,  which  is  now 
in  fine  bearing  condition,  and  there  are  upon  the 
place  two  dwellings.  The  family  residence  is  es- 
pecially arranged   for   the   convenience  of  its  in- 


mates,   and    with    its    surroundings  forms  a  very 
attractive  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardee  are  the  parents  of  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter — Alice — 
became  the  wife  of  St.  Clair  Bean,  a  farmer  of 
Spring  Arbor  Township;  Helen  A.  is  the  wife  of 
John  Knapp,  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Fenton  J.  resides  on  the  home  farm.  The  children 
have  been  given  the  best  advantages  afforded  in 
their  community,  and  are  more  than  ordinarily 
bright  and  intelligent.  The  family  occupies  no 
secondary  position  among  the  first-class  citizens  of 
Spring  Arbor  Township. 

PfcANIEL  B.  HIBBARD,  President  of  the 
})  Edison  Light  Company  of  Jackson,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  popular  men  of 
Jackson.  He  has  been  identified  with  her  leading 
interests  for  lo,  these  many  years,  while  his  enter- 
prise and  energy  have  aided  largely  in  her  advance- 
ment and  prosperity.  He  landed  in  Michigan  May 
10,  1836,  and  came  to  Jackson  June  1,  following. 
At  that  time  the  chief  public  school  building  in  this 
now  flourishing  city,  was  a  small  frame  house  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Central  High  School  building— 
the  site  being  then  a  hill  of  respectable  dimensions, 
which  has  since  been  graded  down.  The  first 
structure,  20x30  feet  in  dimensions,  supported 
upon  its  top  the  only  bell  in  town.  The  latter  con- 
tained at  that  time  more  Indians  than  white  people, 
Michigan  being  then  a  Territory. 

There  was  very  little  style  in  connection  with 
the  arrival  of  young  Hibbard  in  the  infant  city  of 
Jackson,  as  he  came  comparatively  alone  and 
friendless,  without  money,  equipped  with  only  his 
resolute  will  and  persevering  disposition.  He 
drove  a  stage  for  a  year,  both  west  and  east  of 
Jackson,  receiving  for  his  services  $14  per  month. 
Later  he  entered  the  employ  of  Paul  B.  Ring,  assist- 
ing to  run  the  hotel  bar,  and  his  employer  later 
having  the  mail  contract  to  Adrian,  young  Hibbard 
engaged  with  him  to  take  charge  of  this  at  $35 
per  month.  His  fortunes  now  began  to  mend  per- 
ccptiblv,  and  by  the  exercise  of   close  economy  he 
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was  in  time  enabled  to  purchase  the  stage  route  and 
start  a  small  livery  business  in  connection  there- 
with. He  conducted  this  until  the  completion  of 
the  railroad,  in  1857,  and  in  the  meantime  also  en- 
gaged in  buying  and  selling  real  estate.  During 
that  time  he  bought  land,  which  is  now  worth  $400 
per  foot,  at  $200  for  sixty-six  feet  front.  He  has 
never  ceased  his  real-estate  operations  since  that 
time,  and  in  consequence  he  is  the  owner  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  city  of  Jack- 
son, including  not  only  ground  but  many  impor- 
tant buildings — the  Union  Block,  the  Commercial 
Hotel,  near  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  depot, 
the  Hibbard  Opera  House,  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural Works  Block  on  Cortland  Street,  a  large  part 
of  the  Jackson  Carriage  Works  on  Washington 
Street,  and  he  is  also  a  leading  stockholder  in  the 
Electric  Light  plant,,  which  he  organized,  besides 
thirty  to  forty  tenement  houses,  the  Haymarket 
and  a  large  number  of  business  houses  fronting  on 
Cortland  Street.  Under  his  supervision  and  with 
his  capital  there  is  now  being  erected  the  Hibbard 
House,  and  a  number  of  other  buildings  in  the 
city.  To  these  Mr.  Hibbard  gives  his  general 
oversight,  but  the  Light  Company  receives  his 
especial  care  and  attention.  This  was  instituted  in 
1885,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  The 
plant  comprises  four  incandescent  and  two  arc 
dynamos,  together  with  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ments and  machinery  essential  to  its  success.  Mr. 
Hibbard  likewise  is  the  owner  of  farming  lands  in 
different  parts  of  this  and  other  States. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Phelps, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1818,  and 
there  spent  his  boyhood  until  coming  to  Michigan. 
His  father,  William  Hibbard,  a  native  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  was  of  English  ancestry,  and  in  early  man- 
hood married  Miss  Elizabeth  Schurtes.  They 
spent  their  last  days  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  par^ 
ental  family  consisted  of  three  children,  all  of 
whom  are  deceased  except  our  subject. 

Mr.  Hibbard  was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years 
when  coming  to  Jackson,  without  other  resources 
than  his  own  industry  and  determination  to  become 
a  man  among  men.  In  the  course  of  five  years 
such  good  headway  had  he  made  that  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  establishing  a  home  of  his  own,  and  accord 


ingly  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and  helpmate,  being 
married  March  14.  1840,  to  Miss  Esther  Darrah. 
Mrs.  Hibbard  was  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, in  1819,  and  was  brought  to  America  by  her 
parents  when  a  child  of  two  years.  They  settled 
in  New  Jerse}',  and  spent  their  last  days  in  Jackson, 
Mich.  Their  family  consisted  of  seven  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living  and  located  in  Jackson. 
Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hib- 
bard, all  of  whom  are  still  spared  to  them — Mary 
Jane,  the  eldest,  is  the  wife  of  E.  R.  Smith,  of 
Jackson;  Elizabeth  is  the  widow  of  William  S. 
Burrell,  and  lives  with  her  father;  William  R.  and 
Daniel  B.,  Jr.,  remain  under  the  parental  roof. 
The  Hibbard  residence,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  city,  is  surrounded  by  handsome  grounds, 
and  both  in  its  interior  arrangement  and  its  ex- 
terior is  in  keeping  with  the  standing  and  means  of 
the  proprietor.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  family  occupies  a  high  social  position  and  are 
widely  and  favorably  throughout  the  county. 
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^xHANCEY    D.    RAYMOND. 


Among  the 
residents  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
^Sandstone  Township,  perhaps  none  have 
shown  greater  energy  in  the  affairs  of  life  and  have 
attained  a  higher  reputation  for  intelligence,  up- 
right conduct  and  a  knowledge  of  business,  than  the 
young  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch. 
He  is  the  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Alzina 
(Morse)  Raymond,  who  were  married  in  this  county 
and  began  their  wedded  life  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship, where  our  subject  was  born,  January  11,  1854. 
His  parents  subsequently  removed  to  Blackmail 
Township,  where  the  father  died  March  1,  1887. 
Of  the  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Raymond,  Chaneey  and  Nehemiah  are  all  who  grew 
to  maturity. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  reared  on 
his  father's  farm  and  made  his  home  on  the  estate 
until  his  marriage.  After  acquiring  a  common- 
school  education  he  attended  the  High  School  in 
Jackson,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  afterward 
spending  a  short  time  in   the  State   University  at 
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Ann  Arbor,  becoming  well  versed  in  the  higher 
English  branches,  as  well  as  in  those  taught  in  the 
lower  grades  of  our  schools.  This  knowledge  has 
been  turned  to  good  account  by  him  during  sev- 
eral terms  in  which  he  taught  in  Sandstone  and 
Tompkins  Townships,  successfully  conducting  the 
schools,*and  meriting  the  approval  of  the  patrons 
by  his  skill  in  imparting  knowledge  and  his  tact  in 
government. 

Mr.  Raymond  has  always   been  engaged  to  some 
extent  in  farm  labors,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
acquired  in  his  boyhood,  and  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted the  most  of  his  attention  since  reaching  years 
of  maturity.     The   farm  which   he  now  owns  com- 
prises two  hundred  acres  located  on  sections   12,  1 
and    2,    the  residence    being    on    the  section  first 
named,  and   forms  an  estate  of   considerable  value, 
being  productive,  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  furn- 
ished with  excellent  improvements,  including  a  full 
line  of  frame  buildings,  well-kept  fences,  numerous 
trees,  etc.     Within   the  tasty  dwelling  unbounded 
hospitality  reigns    and  many  a  wayfarer  has  found 
cordial  welcome   there,   while  to   a  large   circle   of 
friends  and  acquaintances  its  doors  are  ever  open. 
In  Hanover,  December  4,  1875,  the  rites  of  wed- 
lock were  celebrated    between  Mr.  Raymond  and 
Miss    Adell   Wing,   who    was    born    in    Blackmail 
Township,  this  county,  December  5,  1857,  and  is  a 
daughter    of    Calvin   and    Clarinda   (Reed)    Wing 
(see  sketch  of  Calvin  Wing  represented  elsewhere 
in  this  book).    Mrs.  Raymond  wTas  the  recipient  of 
excellent    advantages  in  her  girlhood,    and  has  a 
thoroughly   cultured   mind  and   lovely    character, 
while     her    ability    as    a    housekeeper    is    rarely 
equalled,    and    her    refined    and   pleasing    manners 
make  her  presence  desired    at  every  social  gather- 
ing.    She  has  borne  her  husband  one  child,  Albert 
F.,  a    bright    and   promising  lad,   who   was   born 
March  9,  1878. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  a  Democrat  and  has  taken  a 
somewhat  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
the  vicinity.  He  is  deepty  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  his  mental  attainments  and  piac- 
tical  experience  in  the  school-room,  especially  fit 
him  for  positions  upon  the  School  Board.  He  has 
served  as  School  Inspector,  School  Superintendent 
and  Treasurer.     In    the   spring   of    1888    he  was 


elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  still  holds  that  of- 
fice. He  is  a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry. 
He  wras  for  several  months  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements. 


IFUS  G.  WOOD,  Passenger  Conductor  on 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters in  Jackson  City,  is  one  of  the  most 
trusted  employes  of  this  great  corporation. 
He  is  a  veteran  railroader,  and  with  his  natural 
liking  of  the  business,  has  brought  to  it  an  adapt- 
ability which  has  made  him  more  than  ordinarily 
skillful  and  trustworthy.  He  has  served  a  full 
apprenticeship,  covering  a  lapse  of  many  years 
and  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
disasters  which  at  some  time  or  other  fall  to  the 
common  lot  of  railroad  men. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  March  7, 
1828,  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y  ,  and  was  next  to 
the  youngest  of  nine  children,  the  offspring  of 
Christopher  S.  and  Margaret  (Post)  Wood,  who 
were  born  and  reared  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Yr., 
and  were  of  Holland -Dutch  ancestry.  Christopher 
Wood  was  a  well-educated  man  and  for  a  number 
of  years  followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He 
died,  when  middle  aged,  in  New  York  State.  Mrs. 
Wood  subsequently  came  to  Berrien  County,  this 
State,  and  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mans,  at  Berrien  Center,  where  she  died. 
Besides  our  subject,  there  are  only  two  daughters 
living.  Ohe  brother  was  killed  on  a  farm,  being 
gored  to  death  by  an  infuriated  bull. 

Mr.  Wood  spent  his  youthful  years  in  Bing- 
ham pton,  N.  Y.,  living  on  a  farm  and  attending 
the  district  school.  Upon  approaching  manhood 
he  learned  the  tailor's  trade,  which  he  followed  a 
number  of  years.  In  1856  we  find  him  at  Joliet, 
111.,  where  he  entered  the  emploj^  of  the  Chicago 
<fc  Alton  Railroad  Company,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained four  years.  In  the  meantime  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  freight  conductor.  Upon 
leaving  this  road,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  for  a 
year  thereafter  was  in  the   employ  of  the  Ohio  & 
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Mississippi  Railroad,  then  coming  to  this  State  he 
engaged  with  the  Michigan  Central,  as  a  braketnan 
and  after  a  few  years  by  gradual  promotion,  arose 
to  his  present  position.  He  has  been  conductor  of 
Ihe  passenger  train  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  and 
in  the  employ  of  the  Michigan  Central  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  His  run  now  extends  from  Jack- 
son to  Niles  via  Kalamazoo. 

Mr.  Wood  was  married  October  5,  1850,  to  Miss 
Adeline,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Niver,  a  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  Of  this 
union  there  have  been  born  five  children,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters:  the  eldest  daughter,  Car- 
rie A.,  is  the  wife  of  William  Rutson;  Clarence  is 
a  resident  of  Michigan  City;  James  C.  is  in  the 
West,  and  is  an  engineer  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad;  Ida  is  the  wife  of  Cory  Concannon,  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  who  is  also  a  railroad  engineer. 

Mr.  Wood  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for 
Winfield  Scott  and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He  has  a  neat 
home  at  No.  109  Elm  Avenue,  and  enjoys  the 
friendship  and  association  of  a  host  of  people  in 
the  city. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  many  readers  to 
an  elegant  portrait  of  Mr.  Wood  on  another  page 
of  this  work. 


SIK 
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UDGE  MELVILLE  MeGEE.  None  of  the 
prominent  residents  of  Jackson  are  unfamilar 
with  the  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  biographical  outline  and  the  main  points 
in  whose  history  are  as  follows ;a  native  of  the 
town  of  Bolton,"  Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  he  was 
born  January  24,  1828,  and  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
McGee  who  was  born  in  Coleraine,Franklin  County, 
Mass.,  January  6,  1790.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
David  McGee,  likewise  a  native  of  Coleraine,  was 
born  February,  14,  1760. 

The  paternal  great-grandfather  of  our  subject 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Colonial  times,  located  in  Massachusetts  and 
is  believed  to  have  spent  his  last  days  in  Coleraine- 


Grandfather  McGee  learned  the  trades  of  a  tanner 
and  shoemaker  which  he  followed  at  Coleraine  for 
a  time  and  then  emigrated  to  Warren  County,  N. 
Y.,  settling  near  the  present  site  of  Bolton,  where 
he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  erecting  a  tannery, 
operated  this  and  followed  shoemaking  until  about 
1835.  He  then  came  to  Michigan  and  spent  his 
last  years  with  Ids  children  in  Concord  Township. 
He  served  in  the  Revolutiouary  War  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  capture.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Mary  Kendall;  she  was  born 
in  Westminster,  Mass.,  September  11,  1768,  and 
died  in  Concord,  Mich.,  March  19,  1853. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  young  man  when 
his  parents  removed  to  New  York  State  and  there 
he  also  learned  tanning  and  shoemaking,  which  he 
followed  in  connection  with  farming  until    1832. 
Then  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  nine  children  he 
started  for  Michigan  Territory.     The  journey  was 
made  via  the  Champlain  and  Erie  Canals  to  Lake 
Erie,  thence  to  Detroit  and  from  there  overland 
with  a  team  to  this  county.     While  on  the  canal 
boat  which  started  out  from  Whitehall,  the  boat 
sprung  a  leak  and  sunk  in  the  North  River,  sub- 
merging the  household  goods  which  were  afterward 
recovered  and  they  laid  by  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  dry 
them.     The  feather  beds  were  unboxed  and    laid 
loose  upon  the  wagons.     When  approaching  Ypsi- 
lanti  they  applied  at  a  log  house  for  accomodations 
and  were  told  that  they  could    stay  if  they  would 
make  their  own  beds.     Upon  going  to  the  wagon 
for  this  necessary  article  it  was  missing  and  Mr. 
Doty  the  teamster,  a  bold,  resolute  man,  instituted 
a  search.     After  retracing  his  steps  a  short  distance 
he  met  a  man  on  horseback  with  the  bed  in  front 
of  him.     The  thief  when  questioned  declared  that 
he  found  the  bed.     His  horse  had  a  peculiar  hoof 
and   Mr.  Doty   by   examining    the  ground  found 
that  the  animal  had  been  driven  up  behind   the 
wagon  and  that  his  rider  had   undoubtedly  stolen 
thebed.     He  declared  hits  a  thief  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  justice  by  giving  him  a  sound 
thrashing"  on  the  spot. 

The  McGee  family  traveled  three  days  in  mak- 
ing the  journey  from  Detroit  to  this  county,  a  trip 
which  can  now  be  performed  in  two  hours.  The 
father  purchased  a  tract  of  wild  land  in  what  wa» 
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known  as  the  Oak  Openings  and  which  was  located 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  northwest  from  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Concord,  on  section  22,  at  the  time  the 
family  settled  there,  there  being  only  two  families 
in  the  township.  He  put  up  a  log  cabin,  covered 
with  shingles  rived  by  hand  and  built  a  chimney  of 
stone  on  the  outside.  They  had  no  stoves  in  those 
days  and  the  mother  cooked  by  the  fireplace. 
The  women  of  the  family  spun  and  wove  wool  and 
flax  and  thus  supplied  the  household  with  clothing 
and  other  neccessary  articles.  No  railroads  were 
built  in  this  region  for  a  number  of  years  and  De- 
troit was  the  nearest  depot  for  supplies.  The  jour- 
ney to  this  place  was  made  laboriously  with  an  ox- 
team.  Wolves  often  annoyed  the  settlers,  while 
deer,  wild  turkeys  and  other  game  were  plentiful. 
The  deer  frequently  ravaged  the  wheat  and  corn 
fields  and  Indians  were  frequent  callers.  With  the 
exception  of  four  years  spent  in  Jackson  the  father 
of  our  subject  was  a  resident  of  Concord  Township 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  July  6,  1869. 

Mrs.  Polly  (Stowe)  McGee,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  was  born  September  2,  1791,  in  Granville, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.  Her  father,  Timothy 
Stowe,  was  an  early  settler  of  Granville  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  that  State.  Mrs.  McGee  departed 
this  life  at  the  homestead  in  Concord  Township 
October  15,  1865.  The  ten  children  of  the  paren- 
tal family  were  named  respectively,  Sarah  J„  Tim- 
othy S.,  Mary,  Heniy,  Charles,  Thomas  Jr.,  Edward, 
Melville,  Evelina  and  Frederick. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  four  years  old 
when  he  came  to  this  county  with  his  parents  and 
he  still  remembers  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  jour- 
ney and  of  the  pioneer  life  which  succeeded.  He 
pursued  his  first  lessons  in  the  primitive  schools 
which  were  conducted  in  a  log  school-house  and  as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  assist  his  father  on  his  farm, 
he  became  thus  employed.  Later  his  education 
was  advanced  by  attendance  at  Spring  Arbor  Col- 
lege one  term  and  when  twenty  years  old  he  com- 
menced teaching.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he 
repaired  to  Jackson  and  commenced  the  reading  of 
law  with  Gov.  Austin  Blair.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  in  the  fall  of  1853,  commencing  his 
maiden  efforts  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  remained 
there  about  a  year.     Then  on  account  of  failhi" 


health,  he  returned  to  Jackson,  where  he  opened  an 
office   and  where    he    has    since    practiced    con- 
tinuously with  the  exception  of  attending  to  official 
duties.     From    1865    to    1876    inclusive    he    was 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  holding    the    office 
twelve  years,  and  prior  to  this  served  as  City  At- 
torney of  Jackson  for  one  year.     He  cast  his  first 
Presidential  vote  for  John  P.  Hale,  and  has  always 
been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 
Thomas  McGee,  the  father  of  our  subject  was  for 
years  a  stockholder  in  the  '-Underground  Railroad" 
and  his  house  was  one  of  the  stations  where  the  fug- 
itive slaves  stopped  and  were  thence   carried    on 
their  way  to  Canada  to  the  next  station  the  same 
being  here  in  Jackson.     The  Judge  remembers  that 
one  of  his  older  brothers  started  from  their  home 
in  Concord  one  evening  with  six  strong  stalwart 
negroes,  whose  aggregate  value  in  the  South  would 
have  been  worth  ten  or  eleven  thousand  dollars. 
He  likewise  was  at  one  time  Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  for  Jackson  County,  serving  four  years,  and 
for  many  years  was  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr.  McGee  on  the  8th  of  November,  1855,  was 
united  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Charlotte  A.  King. 
Six  children  were  born  to  them,  one  of  whom,  a 
son,  Charles  K.,  is  at  present  the  assistant  teacher 
of  chemistry  in  the  State  University  of  Ann 
Arbor.  Edward  is  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Chicago  111.;  William  F.,  is  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Electrotype  Foundry  in  Jackson; 
George  F.  is  taking  a  course  in  civil  engineering  at 
Ann  Arbor;  Albeit  M.  is  a  clerk  in  the  Peoples 
Bank;  Harry  S.  is  at  home. 


-3"*- 
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MLLARD    HENRY  REED.     As  deserving 
'    of    mention    among    the   influential   and 


prominent  farmers  of  Jackson  County,  we 
place  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  who  owns  and 
manages  a  fine  farm  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
acres  on  section  21,  Henrietta  Township.  He  de- 
votes considerable  time  to  the  raising  of  stock,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  general  agricultural  pursuits, 
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lie  has  met  with  success.  He  belongs  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  is  identified 
with  the  Democratic  party,  whose  interests  he  is 
ever  anxious  to  maintain,  believing  its  principles 
to  be  most  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Many  years  ago,  John  F.  Reed,  the  grandfather 
of  our  subject,  left  his  home  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State,  and  settled  in  New  York,  being  a  pio- 
neer of  Ontario  County.  He  served  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
three  years,  which  was  the  age  of  his  father  before 
him  when  removed  from  earth.  Among  his  chil- 
dren was  Willard  Reed,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
and  he  was  born  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1801 .  He  sojourned  many  years  in  Gene- 
see County,  the  same  State,  and  there  accumulated 
a  comfortable  fortune,  as  a  result  of  his  frugality 
and  energy.  He  traded  his  property  in  that  county 
for  a  three  hundred  and  forty-acre  farm  in  Jackson 
County,  now  owned  by  our  subject. 

In  Ontario  County,  his  native  place,  Willard 
Reed  was  married  to  Rebecca  O.  Halliday,  born  in 
the  Empire  State.  The  following  is  the  record  of 
their  five  children:  Eliza,  the  widow  of  Hiram 
Austin,  of  Jackson;  Esther,  wife  of  Benjamin  F. 
Gibbons,  of  Jackson  County;  Mary  J.,  who  mar- 
ried  Robert  Ridge,  of  Henrietta  Township;  Matilda, 
and  John  T.,  deceased.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  Willard  Reed  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Sarah  P.  Odion.  a  native  of  Ne\fc  York  State.  She 
died  in  the  fall  of  1847  when  forty-two  years  of 
age.  She  bore  her  husband  two  children — Benja- 
min F.,  who  died  when  a  child  of  seven  and  our 
subject. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  birthplace  of 
our  subject,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  October  17, 
1838.  His  educational  facilities  were  limited  to 
the  district  schools  of  his  vicinity,  which  were  con- 
ducted on  a  primitive  plan  by  a  teacher  often 
scarcely  less  ignorant  than  the  pupils  themselves. 
When  reaching  years  of  maturity  Mr.  Reed  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Augusta  A.  Wheeler,  who 
bore  him  one  child,  Augusta  A.,  wife  of  Richard 
B.  Pixley,  of  this  township  Mrs.  Reed  died  April 
2,  1860. 

Mr.   Reed   contracted    a   second    marriage  with 


Louisa  M.  McCabe,  daughter  of  Peter  M.  and  Lucy 
(Silsby)  McCabe.  of  this  township.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  our  subject  and  his  estimable 
wife,  namely:  one  who  died  in  infancy;  Lucy  L., 
and  Sarah  A.,  (twins),  and  Williard  M.  These 
young  people  are  refined  and  intelligent  and  great 
favorites  among  their  associates.  Their  parents 
have  endeavored  to  give  them  such  practical  edu- 
cations as  will  prepare  them  for  important  stations 
in  life,  and  their  social  standing  in  their  commu- 
nity is  of  the  best. 


ON.  HENRY  H.  BINGHAM,  ex-Warden  of 

*  the  Michigan  State  Penitentiary,  is  now  re 
tired  from  the  active  duties  of  life  and  liv- 
(j||  ing  amid  the  environments  of  a  pleasant 
home  in  Jackson,  enjoying  the  companionship 
of  hosts  of  friends.  His  residence  in  this  county 
comprises  the  long  period  of  fifty-two  years,  he 
having  first  pitched  his  tent  in  this  region  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1838.  A  man  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited,  he  at  once  entered  ink)  everything  which 
promised  good  for  the  people  around  him.  He  was 
the  first  Clerk  of  the  Pioneer  Association,  later 
Secretary  and  subsequently  President  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

A  native  of  Camillus,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Bingham  was  born  January  7,  1814,  and  re- 
mained a  resident  of  his  native  State  until  reaching 
manhood.  In  J  836  he  came  to  look  over  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan  and  two  years  later  took  up  his 
abode  at  Leoni,  this  county,  as  a  merchant  and 
with  a  stock  of  goods  established  the  second  store 
in  that  village.  In  1842,  he  removed  to  Grass  Lake 
and  was  in  business  there  several  years.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1839,  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  Leoni  Township,  upon  whidi 
some  small  improvements  had  been  made  and  there- 
after for  several  years  he  engaged  extensively  in 
farming.  Some  years  later  he  purchased  a  farm  in 
Henrietta  and  Blackmail  Townships,  a  part  of  which 
he  still  owns. 

Early  in  1852  Mr.  Bingham  removed  to  Jackson 
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as  assistant  keeper  of  the  State  Prison  and  operated 
in  that  capacity  with  short  intermissions  until  Jan- 
uary, 1855.  He  then  became  Clerk  of  the  institu- 
tion and  finally  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Warden 
which  he  held  for  live  years.  Subsequently  he  was 
engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  and  also  dealt  in 
produce  while  at  the  same  time  managing  the  oper- 
ations of  a  farm. 

Mr.  Bingham  came  to  the  State  as  a  Democrat, 
then  became  imbued  with  Free  Soil  principles  and 
finally  in  1855,  identified  himself  with  the  Republi- 
can party.  After  having  held  various  township 
offices  he,  in  1848,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  this 
being  about  the  time  the  party  tactics  were  essen- 
tially altered.  After  joining  the  Republicans  he 
became  quite  prominent  in  political  affairs  and  is 
still  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the  part}*  in  this  sec- 
tion, taking  much  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  his 
home  is  only  a  few  rods  from  the  old  oaks  under 
which  oh  July  6,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  was  organized 
the  Republican  party.  On  this  historic  spot  a  pole 
now  stands,  being  buried  in  the  roots  of  the  trees 
under  which  stood  Zachariah  Chandler,  Jacob  M. 
Howard,  Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Austin  Blair,  David  S. 
Walbridge  and  other  great  reformers  who  here  set 
the  ball  rolling  which  culminated  in  a  revolution 
of  the  politics  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

In  making  the  journey  West  in  1836,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham started  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  at  Buffalo 
boarded  the  steamer  "Michigan"  which  a  week  later 
landed  him  at  Detroit.  Thence  he  came  on  foot  to 
Green  Oak,  Livingston  County,  stopping  at  the 
house  of  his  brother,  K.  S.  Bingham,  who  at  dif- 
ferent times  was  Representative,  Governor  and 
United  States  Senator.  During  the  time  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  penitentiary,  Mr.  Bingham  insti- 
tuted large  improvements  therein  and  later  under 
his  management  it  was  for  the  first  and  only  time 
self-supporting,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Bingham  is 
justly  proud. 

Miss  Amelia  Wells  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham October  19, 1843,  the  wedding  being  celebrated 
at  the  bnde's  home  in  Oakland  County.  Dr.  Wells, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Bingham  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont and  at  an  early  day  located  at  Geneseo, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y,,  and  came  to  Michigan 


in  1836,  being  one  of  its  pioneer  citizens  and  physi- 
cians. He  and  his  estimable  wife  spent  their  last 
days  in  Howell,  this  State,  with  their  son,  Dr. 
William  S.  Wells.  There  were  born  of  the  union 
of  Mr.  BLigham  and  his  wife  six  children,  namely: 
Frances  C  ,  who  died  an  infant;  Henry  S.  of  De- 
troit; Albert  W.,  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
Florence,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sumner,  of  Detroit;  John  C. 
who  died  aged  two  years  and  three  months,  and 
Mary  W.  The  parents  of  our  subject  were  natives 
of  Bennington,  Vt.,  (the  father  named  Calvin  Bing- 
ham) who  came  West  and  after  a  residence  of  many 
years  died  in  Mareellus,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  and  his  estimable  wife 
are  people  highly  respected  in  their  community  and 
are  carrying  with  them  the  best  wishes  of  many 
kind  hearts  who  have  gathered  around  them. 


* 


ETER  BURR  LOOMIS,  Jr.  This  young 
gentleman  alreadjr  occupies  a  prominent 
position  among  the  business  men  of  Jack- 
son, being  a  member  of  the  banking  firm 
of  P.  B.  Loomis  &  Co.  The  son  of  a  man  who  has 
been  prominently  connected  with  the  financial  in- 
terests of  this  city  since  1843,  he  has  inherited 
many  of  the  traits  of  character  and  powers  of  mind 
which  have  given  his  progenitor  such  influence, 
and  gives  promise  of  making  the  name  of  Lcomis 
still  more  widely  known  and  honored. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  P.  B.  Loomis, 
Sr.,  will  not  be  amiss,  as  it  furnishes  a  clew  to  the 
son's  choice  of  a  career.  The  senior  Mr.  Loomis 
was  born  April  14,  1820,  a  few  months  before  the 
removal  of  his  parents  from  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  to 
Rochester,  then  a  village  of  moderate  pretensions. 
His  educational  advantages  were  quite  good,  in- 
cluding excellent  instruction  in  mathematics,  nat- 
ural science,  Latin  and  French.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  began  the  dry -goods  business  but 
soon  abandoned  it  on  account  of  his  dislike  to  the 
credit  system.  He  then  accepted  a  position  in  a 
Government  surveying  party,  with  which  he  went 
as  far  Southwest  as  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Being  re- 
called to  Rochester  he  again  turned  his  attention  to 
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mercantile  pursuits,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  opening 
a  store,  which  he  conducted  for  four  years,  in  that 
place.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Jackson,  Mich., 
where  for  a  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  Later  he  became  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  Kennedy  mill,  several  years  later  was  one 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Loomis  &  Whitwell,  which 
subsequently  became  P.  B.  Loomis  &  Co. 

When  the  citizens  of  Jackson  determined  to 
to  take  steps  toward  the  construction  of  the  Ft. 
Wayne  Railroad,  Mr.  Loomis  was  made  a  member 
of  their  committee,  ere  long  becoming  its  Presi- 
dent and  carrying  to  a  successful  termination 
the  scheme  which  was  placed  in  his  hands.  He 
was  a  director  in  the  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Sagi- 
naw Railroad,  and  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Company.  In 
politics  he  was  independent  during  his  earlier  life, 
becoming  a  Republican  on  the  organization  of  that 
party,  since  which  time  he  has  been  an  influential 
member  of  its  ranks.  Never  an  office  seeker,  he 
has  yet  been  the  popular  candidate  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  yielding  to  the  plainly  expressed  will 
of  the  community,  has  served  in  the  City  Council 
several  times,  was  Mayor  a  year  and  spent  two 
3'ears  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  and  was  at  one  time 
Chief  of  the  Fire  Department.  The  private  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Loomis  is  irreproachable,  and  his 
business  affairs  are  conducted  according  to  the 
most  honorable  methods.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  they  have  been  crowned  with  financial  success. 
He  first  married  Miss  Harriet  Kennedy,  who  died 
soon  after  their  silver  wedding,  April  18,  1873. 
Mr.  Loomis  subsequently  married  Miss  Emma  Gil- 
bert. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  born  in  Jackson,  December  9, 
1858,  being  the  second  son  of  Peter  B.  and  Harriet 
Loomis.  He  entered  the  city  schools,  completing 
the  course  of  study  therein,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion entering  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1880.  Two  years 
after  finishing  his  course  of  study  there,  he  formed 
a  co-partnership  with  his  father  in  the  banking 
business,  to  which  since  graduation  he  has  devoted 
his  entire  time.     The  auspices  under  which  he  be- 


gan his  business  career  were  favorable,  and  his  own 
tact  and  good  judgment  are  an  added  impetus  to 
the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

In  December,  1882,  Mr.  Loomis  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Kate  W.,  daughter  of  E.  A. 
and  Fanna  A.  Webster.  Her  father  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Jackson,  whose  career  is  outlined 
on  another  page  of  this  volume.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loomis  have  no  children,  but  find  abundant  inter- 
ests to  occupy  their  time  and  furnish  use  for  their 
talents.  Mr.  Loomis  was  elected  Alderman  from 
the  7th  Ward  and  was  President  of  the  Council  in 
1883. 


<|  JMLLIAM  W.  MOORE  is  distinguished  as 
\rJfl  being  one  of  the  finest  mechanics  in  the 
Ww  country.  By  industry  and  good  business 
management  he  has  accumulated  a  competence,  and 
has  built  up  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desir- 
able homes  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  pleasantly  lo- 
cated at  No.  414  West  Main  Street.  Our  subject 
was  born  October  24,  1824,  in  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.  His  father's  name  was  Daniel 
Moore,  and  it  is  thought  he  was  also  a  native  of 
New  York;  being  the  son  of  one  of  four  brothers 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Scotland,  his 
father  settling  in  New  York,  while  the  others  lo- 
cated in  Pennsylvania. 

The  father  of  our  subject  grew  to  man's  estate 
in  New  York,  and  in  early  manhood  learned  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith.  He  bought  a  large  farm  one 
mile  from  Seneca  Falls,  and  while  carrying  on  his 
trade  superintended  its  cultivation.  He  resided 
there  until  1836,  when  he  decided  to  try  life  in  the 
Territory  of  Michigan.  He  built  a  large  wagon, 
and  made  the  journey  overland,  bringing  his  fam- 
ily with  him.  He  loeated  in  Ash  Township,  Mon- 
roe County,  and  bought  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  timber  land,  and  leased  a  tract  near  by  on 
which  was  a  hewn-log  house,  and  a  few  acres  of  the 
land  was  cleared.  From  that  time  until  his  prema- 
ture death,  in  1840,  he  devoted  his  time  to  farm- 
ing. The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Margaret 
Walters,  She  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  of  German 
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ancestry,  her  father,  John  Walters,  being  a  pioneer 
of  Mercer  County,  in  that  State.  She  resided  in 
Michigan  some  years  after  her  husband's  death,  and 
then  went  to  New  York,  and  died  at  the  home  of 
her  son  Samuel  at  Elmira.  Her  body  was  brought 
back  to  Michigan  to  lie  by  the  side  of  her  husband's, 
in  the  cemetery  in  Ash  Township.  They  were  the 
parents  of  six  children,  as  follows:  Joseph,  Samuel, 
George,  Mary  A.,  William  W.  and  Lewis. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age  when  his  parents  abandoned  their 
old  home  in  New  York,  and  sought  a  new  one  in 
the  wilds  of  Michigan,  and  he  well  remembers  the 
incidents  of  the  journey,  and  of  the  pioneer  life  in 
which  he  was  reared.  Toledo  at  that  time  was  but 
a  little  hamlet,  and  there  being  no  bridge  across 
the  Maumee  River,  they  were  obliged  to  ford  the 
stream,  and  before  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
they  had  to  overcome  other  obstacles,  and  to  travel 
over  roads  almost  impassable  at  times,  and  rough 
at  best.  Deer,  bears  and  wolves  abounded  in  Mon- 
roe County,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  very 
wild.  Our  subject  attended  the  pioneer  schools 
that  were  taught  in  primitive  log  houses,  with  none 
of  the  conveniences  that  make  modern  school 
rooms  so  comfortable.  As  soon  as  large  enough 
he  was  required  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  machinist, 
he  having  inherited  a  natural  mechanical  talent, 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 
calling.  He  staid  a  year  in  Flat  Rock  learning  his 
trade,  and  then  we  find  him  plying  it  at  Ann  Arbor. 
After  staying  there  a  year  he  came  to  Jackson,  and 
in  1856  was  employed  by  the  State  to  make  doors, 
locks,  etc.,  for  the  State  prison,  he  being  thus  en- 
gaged four  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Austin,  Tomlinson  & 
Webster  Manufacturing  Company,  as  foreman.  He 
acted  in  that  capacity  until  1874,  when  he  went  to 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to  put  up  the  machinery  for 
the  Kansas  Wagon  Factory,  and  he  remained  in 
that  city  one  year. 

Returning  to  Jackson  Mr.  Moore  resumed  his 
position  as  foreman,  resigning  it  in  1884,  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  business  in  Flat  Rock,  Wayne 
County,  as  a  wagon  manufacturer.  He  managed 
his  factory  there  four  years  with  good  results,  and 
then  sold  out,  and  once  more  took  up  his  residence 


in  Jackson.  In  1862  he  had  purchased  property 
in  the  forks  between  Wild  wood  Avenue  and  Main 
Street,  and  occupied  the  house  that  then  stood  at 
No.  414  Main  Street,  where  he  and  his  amiable  wife 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Moore  with  Miss  Mary 
Elliott  was  solemnized  June  15,  1852,  and  of  their 
pleasant  wedded  life  two  sons  have  been  born,  as 
follows:  M.  Jay,  born  October  29,  185  4,  married 
Miss  Belle  Gravit,  and  they  have  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, Edna;  Willie  H.,  born  June  26,  1860,  died 
June  27,  1870.  The  wife  of  our  subject  was  born 
February  10,  1833,  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y., 
to  Thomas  and  Huldah  (Price)  Elliott,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  Her  father  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  of  English  descent.  He  went  to  Al- 
legany County,  N.  Y.,  to  live  during  some  period 
of  his  life,  and  remained  there  until  1838,  when  he 
came  to  Michigan  and  settled  in  Jackson  County, 
locating  among  the  early  settlers  of  Napoleon.  He 
bought  a  tract  of  wild  land,  improved  a  good  farm, 
and  ended  his  days  thereon.  There  were  no  rail- 
roads near,  and  Detroit  was  the  principal  market 
and  depot  for  supplies.  Mrs.  Moore's  mother  died 
at  her  home  in  Napoleon,  and  now  lies  in  her  last 
sleep  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  village 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Moore  is  genial  and  warm-hearted,  a  man  of 
excellent  principle,  and  of  unexceptional  habits, 
his  character  being  above  reproach  in  every  re- 
spect, He  has  always  been  an  earnest  and  true 
advocate  of  temperance,  in  early  life  identifying 
himself  with  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  consistent  members  of  the  order. 


HARLES  A.  DAVIS.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  is  classed  among  the  leading  citizens 
y  of  Parma  Township.  His  home  surround- 
ings on  section  17,  are  indicative  of  the  enterprise 
and  energy  characteristic  of  the  man  and  denoting 
in  a  marked  degree  his  perseverance  and  industry. 
He  is  a  native  of  this  county  and  was  horn  in  Parma 
Township,  May  31,  1840.     His  immediate  progen- 
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itors  were  Benjamin  S.  and  Caroline  (Hustis)  Davis,    ■ 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1861.  ! 

Benjamin  S.  Davis  emigrated  to  this  county  j 
early  in  the  '30s  and  entered  a  tract  of  Govern-  I 
ment  land  about  two  miles  south  of  the  present 
town  of  Parma  which  was  then  in  its  infancy. 
After  residing  there  a  few  years  he  traded  the 
property  for  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  on  section  20, 
Parma  Township  and  settled  in  the  woods  where 
with  the  help  of  his  boys  he  constructed  a  good 
homestead  from  his  primitive  surroundings.  He 
had  learned  shoe  making  in  his  early  manhood  and 
followed  this  considerably  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  a  sound 
Democrat  in  politics,  still  living  and  making  his 
residence  in  the  town  of  Albion,  being  now  eighty 
years  of  age.  The  wife  and  mother  died  in  the 
fall  of  1861.  Of  the  children  born  to  them  the 
following  survive:  George  R.,  a  resident  of  Tomp- 
kins Township;  Charles  A.,  our  subject;  Mary  A., 
Mrs.  John  Nicholson  of  Parma  Township;  and 
Romonda,  of  Albion.  Benjamin  Davis  identified 
himself  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  has  always  remained  a  firm  supporter  of 
its  principles.  No  man  is  held  in  higher  respect 
and  he  is  one  of  the  ohl  landmarks  of  the  county 
who  has  maintained  his  position  through  many 
toils  and  hardships  and  is  occupying  an  honored 
place  among  the  county's  early  pioneers. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  early  life  in 
the  manner  common  to  the  sons  of  pioneer  farmers, 
being  required  to  make  himself  useful  at  an  early 
age  and  acquired  the  habits  of  industry  and  econ- 
omy which  have  been  the  secret  of  his  success.  His 
education  was  conducted  in  the  common  schools, 
which  he  attended  mostly  during  the  winter  season, 
after  which  he  entered  Albion  College,  which  he 
attended  several  terms.  His  time  was  thus  spent 
on  the  farm  and  in  school  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  proffer  his  servi- 
ces in  defense  of  the  Union,  enlisting  June  1,  1861, 
in  Company  I,  Sixth  Michigan  Infantry,  but  was 
not  mustered  in  until  the  20th  of  August  following. 
In  time  he  became  one  of  the  thirteen  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  regiment  which  went  to  Ft. 
Wayne,  then   to   Detroit   and   subsequently  to   a 


school  of  instruction,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  thirteen  who  was  discharged  from  the  regiment 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  regiment  of  which  Mr.  Davis  was  a  member 
proceeded  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  engaged 
mostly  in  guard  duty  until  the  following  spring. 
They  were  then  sent  to  Eastern  Virginia  to  prepare 
fcr  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Butler.  Soon  afterward  they  cap- 
tured the  forts  below  the  city,  this  regiment  being 
the  first  which  landed  there.  Next  it  was  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Davis  to  be  sent  to  Vicksburg  to  work  on 
the  celebrated  ditch  after  which  he  returned  to 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  participated  in  the  battle 
there.  At  this  place  he  was  wounded  in  the  left 
side  by  a  musket  ball  which  he  still  carries  and  on 
account  of  which  he  receives  a  pension  of  $20  per 
month  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Davis  was  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in 
which  his  regiment  participated  during  the  war  and 
went  with  the  expedition  to  Western  Louisiana,  at 
which  time  the  gunboat,  ''Cotton,"  was  destroyed. 
Later  he  was  wounded  in  Arkansas  near  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  by  a  shell  from  a  rebel  battery,  this 
striking  him  across  the  forehead.  He  experienced 
the  other  vicissitudes  of  life  in  the  army  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  given  an  honorable  discharge, 
August  20,  1865.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
prior  to  this  acting  Quartermaster  of  the  regiment. 
He  had  enlisted  as  a  private  and  went  up  from 
Corporal  to  Duty  Sergeant,  then  to  First  Sergeant 
and  finally  to  a  First  Lieutenant,  with  which  rank 
he  was  mustered  out. 

Upon  leaving  the  army  Mr.  Davis  returned  to 
his  old  haunts  in  this  county  of  which  he  has  since 
been  a  resident  and  engaged  in  farming  pursuits. 
For  several  years  he  worked  his  father's  farm  on 
shares  and  finally  purchased  forty  acres  adjoining, 
to  which  he  has  added  gradually  until  he  is  now 
the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  He 
I  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and  helpmate,  December 
30,  1866,  Miss  Olive  A.  Shafer,  a  native  of  New 
York  State.  Mrs.  Davis  was  born  November 
18,  1846.  Her  parents  are  natives  of  New 
York,  and  are  still  living.  This  lady  became 
the  mother  of  seven  children  and  departed  this 
life   at    her    home    in    Parma   Township,  October 
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6,  1888.  She  was  ever  the  cheerful  helpmate  of 
her  husband  and  performed  her  full  share  in  the 
building  up  of  the  homestead  and  the  accumulation 
of  their  property.  Two  of  their  children  died  in 
infancy.  The  survivors  are  HeniT  W.,  Linda  L., 
Ruth  R.,  Mary  J.  and  Carrie  O. 

Mr.  Davis  votes  with  the  Republican  party,  but 
has  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  responsibilities  of 
office  with  the  exception  of  serving  on  the  School 
Board  of  his  district.  He  was  once  elected  Justice 
of  the  Peace  but  failed  to  qualify.  His  fellow- 
citizens  recognizing  his  honesty  and  ability,  have 
frequently  solicited  him  to  accept  public  positions, 
but  he  invariably  declines.  As  an  ex-soldier  he  be- 
longs to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
among  his  most  comforting  recollections  is  the  fact 
that  he  assisted   in  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

z*p^  APT.  JAMES  S.  DeLAND.  It  is  at  all  times 
l\  ^  a  pleasure  to  the  biographer  to  record,  for 
\^^  the  perusal  of  coming  generations, the  li  ves  of 
those  men  whom  a  grateful  Nation  delights  to  honor, 
and  who  have  not  only  offered  themselves  willing  sac- 
rifices at  the  altar  of  freedom,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  but  have  also  developed  their 
own  fortunes  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  State.  The  DeLand  fam- 
ily are  prominent  in  the  history  of  Jackson  County, 
where  they  were  pioneer  settlers  and  valued  citi 
zens.  At  the  present  day,  no  resident  of  his  towrn 
is  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  his  upright  life  and  successful  career 
are  reflecting  added  lustre  upon  the  honored  name 
he  wears. 

The  Captain  was  the  fourth  child  in  the  family, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  November  10, 
1835.  He  spent  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life 
in  his  native  city,  and  then  his  father  purchased  a 
farm  two  and  one  half  miles  north,  to  which  the 
family  removed,  and  where  they  lived  three  years. 
In  1850  the\r  returned  to  Jackson,  and  James  S. 
entered  the  office  of  the  Citizen,  where  he  learned 
the  "art  preservative  "  under  the  oversight  of  his 
brother,  Charles  V,     The  latter  is  represented  else- 


where in  this  volume,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the 
parental  history,  and  is  honored  for  his  services 
during  the  Civil  War.  Like  all  the  descendants  of 
this  worthy  family,  he  was  foremost  in  every  en- 
gagement, and  was  to  his  heart's  core  a  patriotic 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Our  subject  continued  with  his  brother  until 
1860,  when  he  sojourned  for  a  year  in  Minnesota. 
Returning  to  the  Wolverine  State,  he,  in  company 
with  M.  V.  Bentley,  became  part  owner  of  the  Cit- 
izen- in  1862,  remaining  with  it  until  the  fall  of 
1863.  In  the  meantime  he  had  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Civil  War,  and  there  seeming  little 
prospect  of  its  early  close  he  determined  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  presevation  of  the  Union.  Selling  out 
his  interest  in  the  Citizen,  he  laid  down  the  stick  to 
take  up  the  sword,  enlisting  as  a  private  December 
29,1863,  in  Company  F,  First  Michigan  Sharpshoot- 
ers. He  was  soon  promoted  to  Corporal,  later  to 
Sergeant,  then  to  Sergeant-Major,  and  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1864,  was  given  the  commission  of  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  K.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  he  was  still  further  promoted  to 
the  Captaincy  of  the  company;  in  that  capacity  he 
did  gallant  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
was  bre vetted  a  Major  of  the  United  States  Volun- 
teers by  the  President. 

Capt.  DeLand  took  part  in  all  the  engagements 
in  Grant's  campaign  in  which  that  noted  regiment 
participated,  and  was  twice  wounded,  first  in  front 
of  Petersburg,  in  the  left  arm,  and  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1865,  received  a  shot  at  the  capture  of  Peters- 
burg, in  the  left  shoulder,  crippling  him  for  life. 
Soon  after  the  latter  occurrence  the  war  closed,  and 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge,  with  his  regi- 
ment,Capt.  DeLand  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  civil  life.  He  had  faithfully  and  nobly  served  his 
native  country,  and  although  he  did  not  escape  un- 
scathed from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  yet  his  life  was 
spared  when  thousands  fell  dead  by  his  side.  As 
one  of  the  most  valiant  and  courageous  soldiers 
who  enlisted  from  Jackson  Count}--,  his  name  will 
be  lovingly  cherished  long  after  he  shall  have 
passed  hence. 

After  the  war  had  closed  Capt.  DeLand  located 
in  East  Saginaw,  and  embarked  in  the  grocery 
trade,  but  like  most  newspnj  er  men,  the  old  calling 
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possessed  a  fascination  which  he  was  unable  to  re- 
sist, and  returning  to  Jackson  at  the  end  of  a  year 
he  re-entered  the  Citizen  office  in  the  employ  of 
Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  and  was  an  attache  of  the 
office  for  the  following  ten  years. 

In  the  meantime  Capt.  DeLand  had  been  ap- 
pointed Mail  Agent  between  Jackson  and  Bay  City, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  for  about  nineteen 
years.  In  1876,  in  company  with  John  W.  Fitz- 
gerald, he  started  a  campaign  paper  known  as  the 
Saturday  Evening  Times,  which  they  conducted 
until  December,  that  year.  Subsequently  Capt. 
DeLand  was  variously  occupied  until  the  fall  of 
1880,  when  he  traded  his  property  in  Jackson  for 
the  farm  which  he  now  owns,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  has  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres  of  land,  improved  with  sub- 
stantial modern  buildings,  and  all  the  other 
appurtenances  of  the  model  country  estate.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  politics  he  is  a  sound 
Republican.  He  has  never  sought  office,  prefer- 
ring to  give  his  time  and  attention  to  his  business 
interests  and  his  family. 

Capt.  DeLand  was  first  married  in  Niles,  this 
State,  December  23,  1858,  to  Miss  Alice  McCann. 
This  lady  was  a  native  of  Lodi,  Washtenaw  County, 
and  departed  this  life  at  her  home  in  Jackson,  No- 
vember 25,  1862.  She  had  become  the  mother  of 
one  child,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  Captain  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage,  July  30,  1867,  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  with  Miss  Mary  E.  Parker.  The  present  wife 
of  our  subject  was  born  in  Farmington,  Oakland 
County,  March  24,  1836,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Jehial  and  Hannah  (Daily)  Parker,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  They  came  to 
Oakland  County, this  State,  in  their  youth,  and  there 
Mr.  Parker  died  about  1855.  Mrs.  Parker,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  removed  to  Ypsilanti,  and 
subsequently  to  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Rockwell,  in  Jackson,  where  she  spent  her  last 
days,  dying  in  1885.  Mrs.  DfLand  was  the  eldest 
of  the  seven  children  born  to  her  parents,  four  of 
whom  are  living  and    located  mostly  in  Michigan. 

To  the  Captain  and  his  estimable  lady  there  have 
been  born  three  children — Parker  R.,  Gertrude  and 
Jessie.  Capt.  DeLand  stands  high  in  Masonic  cir- 
cles,  having   attained   to   the    Royal    Arch    and 


Knights  Templar  degrees,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Council.  He  and  his  wife  are  widely  and  fa- 
vorably known  throughout  the  county,  and  num- 
ber their  friends  among  its  most  cultured  and  in- 
fluential people.  Mrs.  DeLand  is  in  all  respects 
the  suitable  partner  of  her  husband,  and  as  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  first  families,  received  the 
careful  training  and  thorough  education  which  has 
fitted  her  for  her  position  as  the  wife  of  a  leading 
citizen. 

A.  lithographic  portrait  of  Capt.  DeLand  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work. 


..— j. 


RICHARD  TOWNLE1T.  In  traveling  about 
'(<  this  county,  seeing  its  beautiful  and  highly 
developed  farm  lands,  its  flourishing  towns, 
its  facilities  for  travel  and  communication 
and  the  evidences  of  advanced  civilization  which 
meet  the  view  on  every  hand,  one  can  scarcely 
realize  the  appearance  which  it  bore  to  the  pioneer 
settlers  and  the  constant  struggle  by  which  they 
combated  and  conquered  nature  and  adverse  sur- 
roundings. Among  the  prosperous  citizens  of  the 
county,  there  yet  remain  some  who  realized  that 
which  seems  so  dreamlike  to  the  men  of  the  present 
day  who  have  been  reared  amid  more  attractive 
surroundings.  Such  an  one  is  the  gentleman  above 
named,  who  coming  to  this  county  in  his  boyhood, 
labored  with  his  father  and  brothers  to  develop  the 
land  upon  which  they  had  located  and  assist  in  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

Nicholas  Townley  the  father  of  our  subject  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  December,  1790, and  with  his  par- 
ents, Richard  and  Sallie  (Lewis)  Townley,  removed 
to  New  York.  There  his  father  died  January  1, 
1840,  and  his  mother  in  1824.  Miss  Hannah  Ackley 
who  was  born  in  Connecticut  about  1795,  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  the  Empire  State,  where  she 
grew  to  womanhood,  and  in  1814,  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Nicholas  Townley.  This  worthy 
couple  continued  to  make  their  home  in  New  York 
until  after  the  birth  of  seven  children,  the  husband 
and   father  being  occupied  in  farming,  milling  and 
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the  harness  business.  In  June,  1834,  he  came  to 
Michigan,  and  selecting  land  in  Tompkins  Town- 
ship, this  county,  purchased  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  on  sections  19  and  30.  He  soon  returned  to 
his  family,  but  in  September  of  the  same  year,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  Edward,  came  back  to  his 
new  estate,  their  journey  being  made  through  Ohio 
with  a  team  of  horses  and  a  wagon. 

The  father  and  son  built  a  log  house,  30x36  feet, 
divided  into  three  rooms,  and  after  its  completion 
the  son  was  left  in  charge  while  the  father  returned 
East.  Putting  both  harnesses  on  one  horse  and  a 
saddle  on  the  other  he  rode  eastward  until  detained 
by  snow  in  Canada.  He  then  made  a  "  jumper  "— 
a  sled  with  runners  and  shafts  made  of  two  poles — 
and  in  this  rode  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
snow  disappeared  and  he  again  mounted  his  horse, 
finishing  his  journey  as  he  had  begun  it.  He  reached 
his  family  on  February  5,  1835, and  on  April  8, 
again  started  westward  with  the  same  team  and  an- 
other wagon,  bringing  his  son  Richard.  The  jour- 
ney vvas  made  via  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  April  the  couple  arrived  on  the 
homestead.  In  June  following  the  wife  and  mother 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family  circle,  in 
charge  of  the  son  Anson,  made  their  journey  via 
the  canal  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  lake  to  Detroit. 
There  the  party  was  met  with  teams  and  brought 
to  the  new  home  which  was  the  first  house  built  in 
the  township  by  an  actual  settler.  In  June,  1836, 
a  daughter,  Ellen  L.,  was  born,  who  was  the  second 
white  child  born  in  the  township. 

At  that  time  marketing  was  done  at  Ann  Arbor 
where  they  paid  $16  per  barrel  for  salt  and  $30 
per  barrel  for  pork.  Mr.  Townley  having  no  means 
beyond  what  had  been  used  in  procuring  his  land 
and  settling  his  family  upon  it,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  entire  household  to  labor  industriously,  and 
the  money  with  which  they  purchased  provisions 
was  made  by  breaking  prairie,  or  what  was  then 
called  oak  openings,  for  other  settlers.  That  work 
was  chiefly  done  in  Springport  Township  and  near 
Onondaga,  Ingham  County,  and  for  it  they  received 
$3  per  acre.  The  family  experienced  all  the  priva- 
tions incident  to  pioneer  life,  but  were  rewarded  by 
added  comforts  as  years  passed  and  by  the  hearty 
respect  of  those  amid  whom  them  labored.  The  fa- 


ther died  April  17,  1859,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years,  and  the  mother  survived  until  March,  1870. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Townley  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  their  dying 
hours  w^ere  cheered  by  the  blessed  hope  of  future 
happiness.  Mr.  Townley  had  been  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  church  and  had  held  the  offices  of 
Deacon,  Elder  and  Trustee.  He  was  the  first  Su- 
pervisor of  Tompkins  Township,  and  also  held  the 
office  of  County  Commissioner  three  years.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  as  a  Commissioner 
on  the  United  States  road  known  as  the  old  Clinton 
Road. 

Richard  Townley,  whose  name  introduces  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Ithica,  Tompkins  County,  N.Y., 
September  26, 1821,  being  the  third  son  and  fourth 
child  of  his  parents.  The  surroundings  of  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  and  his  manner  of  life  are  shown  in 
the  above  family  history.  In  Concord  Township,this 
county,  November  10,  1843,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Louisa,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  (Fowler)  VanFossen,a  native  of  Living- 
eton  County,  N.  Y.,  with  wdiom  he  lived  happily 
until  August  5,  1875,  when  she  departed  this  life. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  six  children — 
Victor  V.,  Marcia  I.  (deceased),  Jeanette  E.,  Will- 
iam L,  Montgomery  C,  and  Bertha  L. 

Mr.  Townley  contracted  a  second  matrimonial 
alliance  on  February  27,  1877.  His  bride  was  Miss 
Jane  M.  Perrine.  She  was  born  in  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  came  to  this  State  with  her  parents, 
Daniel  T.  and  Phoebe  (Howell)  Perrine,  in  1853. 
Here  the  father  died  February  2,  1885;  the  mother 
is  still  living  on  the  homestead  in  Rives  Township. 
Mrs.  Jane  Townley  has  borne  her  husband  one  child, 
Grace  P. 

The  estate  of  Richard  Townley  comprises  four 
hundred  acres  of  fine  land  on  which  he  has  erected 
a  commodious  and  substantial  frame  house,  a  large 
barn  and  made  other  good  improvements.  The  estate 
is  judiciously  managed  and  the  household  economy 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  compete  it  to  make  home 
what  it  should  be,  a  place  of  comfort  and  happiness. 
Mr.^ Townley  was  originally  a  Whig,  later  a  Re- 
publicans but  is  "now  independent  in  politics.  He 
was   elected  Supervisor  of  Tompkins  Township  in 
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the  spring  of  18G7  and  served  eleven  consecutive 
terms.  In  1878  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer, 
served  two  years,  and  was  again  elected  in  1882, 
and  again  served  that  length  of  time.  In  the  fall 
of  1871  he  became  President  of  the  Farmers  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1880,  but  being  again  elected  in  1882,  is  yet 
holding  the  office.  lie  belongs  to  the  Patrons  of 
Industry  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

-*— — - ^# *~ 


ENJAMIN  F.  DARLING  is   distinguished 

^  xx  as  being  one  the  oldest  native-born  citizens 
j))jj!  of  Jackson  now  residing  within  its  limits, 
^§=^  his  present  fine  residence  being  situated  at 
No.  1238,  Ganson  Street,  near  his  birthplace.  He 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  Southern  Michigan,  as  well  as  having 
built  about  one  hundred  houses  at  Bay  View, 
Northern  Michigan.  He  was  the  pioneer,  having 
built  the  first  house  on  the  camp  ground  at  Bay 
View,  as  one  of  the  leading  contractors  and 
builders  in  this  part  of  the  State.  He  is  an  hon- 
ored veteran  of  the  late  war,  in  which  he  won  a 
record  of  which  he  and  his  may  well  be  proud. 
Enlisting  in  the  prime  and  glory  of  a  vigorous 
manhood,  he  soon  showed  by  his  bravery,  coolness 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  self-reliance  and  efficiency, 
that  he  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  true,  patriotic 
soldier,  whose  highest  interests  were  those  of  his 
country,  and  the  fame  of  his  regiment,  the  Eighth 
Michigan,  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  gal- 
lant conduct,  which  gained  him  promotion  after 
promotion  till  he  attained  the  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant. 

The  blood  of  a  worthy  New  England  ancestry 
courses  through  the  veins  of  our  subject.  His  pa- 
ternal forefathers  were  of  the  good  old  Scotch 
stock  that  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  fin- 
ally two  brothers  of  the  family,  from  one  of  whom 
our  subject  is  descended,  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  Colonial  times  and  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
where  they  followed  agriculture.  Joseph  Darling, 
the  next  in  line  of  descent,  the  grandfather  of  our 


subject,  was  born,  reared  and  married  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  subsequently  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  New  York  State  in  1804,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Middlesex.  He  de- 
veloped a  good  farm  from  the  wilderness,  and  after 
living  there  about  forty  years,  came  to  Jackson 
County,  having  entered  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  now  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Jackson,  and  upon  which  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  and  his  wife,  Huldah,  repose 
side  byr  side  in  the  East  Maine  Cemetery.  Mrs. 
Huldah  Darling  was  for  many  years  a  successful 
practicing  physician  in  the  county. 

His  son  Pascal,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  reared  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  contractor,  and  in  early  manhood 
took  a  contract  with  his  brother,  Columbus,  to 
construct  a  part  of  the  Erie  Canal,  extending  east- 
ward from  Orangeport.  At  that  time  he  boarded 
at  the  hotel  kept  by  Col.  Maynard,  a  man  well- 
known  in  those  parts,  and  he  eventually  married 
the  Colonel's  daughter,  Nabby.  He  resided  in 
New  York  until  1834,  and  then,  imbued  with  the 
pioneer  spiiit  that  had  animated  his  ancestry,  he 
set  out  on  the  then  long  and  tedious  journey  to 
the  almost  unknown  wilds  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  performing  the  trip  with  an  ox- team, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  five  children, 
taking  a  part  of  their  household  goods  with  them. 
They  at  last  arrived  at  the  present  site  of  Jackson, 
which  they  found  to  consist  of  a  few  log  houses, 
the  surrounding  country  being  in  a  wild,  scarcely 
settled  condition,  most  of  the  land  being  for  sale 
at  $1.25  an  acre.  The  father  entered  eighty  acres 
of  land  now  tying  between  East  Avenue  and  the 
State  land,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cannon 
Street.  Mr.  Darling  erected  a  log  bouse  on  his 
land,  the  same  in  which  his  son,  Benjamin,  of 
whom  we  write,  was  born,  and  then,  there  being 
no  railways  in  Michigan  at  the  time,  he  engaged  in 
teaming  with  an  ox- team  between  Jackson  and 
Detroit,  which  was  then  the  nearest  depot  for 
supplies,  and  from  there  he  brought  all  the  flour 
used  in  Jackson.  He  was  thus  engaged  for  two 
years,  but  in  1836,  with  his  brother,  Columbus,  re- 
aumed  his  former  calling  as  a  contractor,  assisting 
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in  building  the  State  roads  extending  from  Jack- 
son to  Eaton  Rapids.  Later,  he  went  to  the  latter 
town  and  took  a  contract  to  build  a  dam  across 
the  Grand  River,  and  also  to  erect  mills  in  the 
same  place.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  his  busi- 
ness thereuntil  death  cut  short  his  useful  and  hon- 
orable career  in  January,  1845.  He  was  the  father 
of  eleven  children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living, 
as  follows:  Christopher  C,  who  resides  in  Jack- 
son; Ann  J.,  wife  of  William  H.Monroe,  a  resi- 
dent of  Jackson ;  and  our  subject.  Their  mother 
married  a  second  time  and  resided  near  Jackson 
until  her  death,  in  the  month  of  March,  1883. 

Her  father,  Col.  Maynard,  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  an  old  English  family,  he  being  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  two  brothers  who  came  to 
America  in  early  Colonial  times.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  commanded  his  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  Black  Rock.  He  settled  in  Orange- 
port  about  1810,  and  built  an  hotel  there,  which  he 
managed  some  years,  besides  overseeing  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  his  farm.  In  1840 
he  sold  his  possessions  there  and  removed  to 
Chautauqua  County,  and  there  bought  a  farm  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  part  of  New 
York. 

Benjamin  Darling,  the  subject  of  this  brief  biog- 
raphy, was  born  in  this  city,  on  East  Ganson  Street, 
July  22,  1836,  being  the  second  male  child  born  in 
the  place.  He  was  three  years  old  when  the  family 
removed  to  Eaton  Rapids,  and  he  was  fourteen  when 
he  returned  to  Jackson,  and  completed  his  education 
in  the  city  schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the 
stout,  manly  lad,  self-reliant  beyond  riis  years,  be- 
gan to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  thus  early 
laying  the  foundations  of  his  present  business, 
and  before  he  had  attained  to  his  majority  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  every  detail  of  his  calling 
and  had  established  himself  as  a  contractor.  He 
was  so  engaged  in  Jackson  until  1858,  and  then 
took  up  his  residence  in  Mason,  the  county  seat 
of  Ingham  County,  and  continued  in  the  same 
business  there  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
Settling  up  his  affairs  as  soon  as  possible,  in  June, 
1861,  he  hastened  to  enroll  his  name  among  those 
of  the  brave  defenders  of  our  country  who  went 
forth  to  Southern  battle-fields  from  the  State  of 


Michigan.     He   was   mustered  in  as  a    private    in 
Company  K,  Eighth   Michigan   Infantry,    but  by 
conspicuous  merit  he  was  promoted  from  the  ranks 
through  the  various  grades  of  officers   till   the  in- 
signia of  a  First  Lieutenant  glistened  on  his  shoulder 
straps,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  after  entering  the 
army  he  was  in  command  of  his  company.  He  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  eighteen  hard-fought  battles 
and    in    many    minor    engagements.     Among    the 
most    important    battles    we    may    mention:    Wil- 
mington  Island,  Ft.  Pulaski,  James  Island,  Second 
Bull   Run,   South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Vicksburg, 
Black  River,  Jackson  (Miss.),  Bull's  Gap,  Louden, 
Campbell's  Station,  siege  of  Knoxville,  Strawberry 
Plains  and  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.    In  June, 
1864,  our  gallant  Lieutenant  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  commission  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  a  life  on  the  battle-field  for 
three    years    impairing  even   his   naturally  strong 
constitution.     He  returned  to  Mason,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  sufficiently   recuperated   to  do  so,  he  re- 
sumed his  businesss   in  that  city.      In  1866   he  re- 
turned   to    Jackson,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
business    here   until    1877,  when  he   went    to  Bay 
View,  a  summer    resort  on    Lake    Michigan,    and 
was  engaged  as  a  contractor  and  builder  there  and 
in  Petoskey  and  Boise  Blanc,  until  1888,  spending 
his   winters    in    Jackson,    where  his    family    made 
their  home.     He  returns   in  the  spring  of  1890  to 
complete    his    buildings    in  Boise   Blanc.     By  his 
energy    and    consummate    business    tact    he    has 
amassed   a  handsome  competence,  and   has   one  of 
the  most  substantial   and   attractive   homes  in  the 
part  of  the  city  in  which   he  resides.     To  the   lady 
who  presides  over  it  so  gracefully,  he  was  united 
in  marriage,  January  23,  1859.    Two  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  of  whom  Katie  is  the  only  one 
now  living.     Their  daughter,  Lizzie,  who  was  born 
April  14,  1865,  died  at  the  age  of  four  years.    Mrs. 
Darling,  whose  maiden  name  wap  Sarah  C.  Rhodes, 
was   born    in    Ogdensburg,    N.   Y.,  a  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Arsula  Rhodes. 

As  most  of  his  busy  and  honorable  life  has  been 
passed  in  this  city  of  his  birth,  our  subject  is 
widely  and  favorably  known,  and  one  does  not 
need  to  dwell  upon  his  merits  as  a  man  of  veracity, 
unostentatious  charity,  liberal  spirit  and  true  piety, 
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and  whose  citizenship  to-day,  as  in  years  past,  is 
an  honor  to  the  community.  He  and  his  estim- 
able wife  are  devoted  members  of  the  Free- Will 
Baptist  Church,  and  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality  finds  in  them  warm  supporters.  Mr. 
Darling  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Union 
Veterans,  and  in  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican. 


YRUS  SMITH,  M.  D.,  of  Jackson,  is  one  of 
the  most  skillful   and   experienced  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  county,  and  enjoys 
a  large  practice;  educated  in  the  schools  of  Michi- 
gan, he  does  credit  to  the  State,  and  is  an  honor  to 
his  profession.    A  native  of  New  York,  he  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Schoharie,  Schoharie  County,  April 
30,  1836.     His  father,  Cyrus  Fenton  Smith,  was  a 
native  of  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  a  son  of  one  Cal- 
vin Smith.     The  grandfather  of   our  subject  was 
reared  to  agriculture  in  his  native  State,  Connecti- 
cut, and  followed  farming  there  until  1841,  when  he 
came  to  Michigan,  and  located  in  Macomb  County, 
where  he  improved  a   farm,  which    remained  his 
home  until  death.     The  maiden  name  of   his  first 
wife,  grandmother  of  our  subject,  was  Philena  Fen- 
ton, and  she  was  a  life-long  resident  of  Connecti- 
cut.    She  was  a  daughter  of  Calvin  and   Philena 
Fenton.     The  father  of  our  subject  removed   from 
his  native  State  to  New  York,  and  for  a  time   kept 
an  hotel  in  Carlisle,   and  later   in  Sharon,   going 
from  the  latter  place  to  Niagara  Falls,  where  lie 
formed  a  partnership  with  Hollis  White,  and  man- 
aged the  Eagle  Hotel  until  1848.     In  that  year  he 
came  to  Jackson,  and  after  remaining  here  a  short 
time,  went  to  Niles,  and  ran  an  hotel  there  until 
1852.     Returning  to  Jackson,  he  kept  an  hotel  in 
this  city  until  his  death  in  1855.    The  maiden  name 
of  his  wife  was  Martha  Pelton.     She  was  born   in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  Niagara  Falls  in  1847. 

Dr.  Smith  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  when  he 
came  to  Michigan  with  his  father,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  completed  in  this  State,  he  being  given 
the  best  educational  advantages  it  afforded.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  student  in  the  University  at 
White  Pigeon,  and  later  attended  a  select  school  in 


Niles,  and  he  was  thus  well-grounded  for  his  chosen 
profession,  and  in  1853  he  entered  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  pursued  a  thorough  course  of  medicine, 
and  was  graduated  in  1857,  having  attained  a  good 
rank  in  his  class  for  scholarship.  In  May  of  the 
year  1855,  he  established  himself  in  Muskegon  to 
begin  the  practice  of  medicine,  before  his  gradua- 
tion. In  October  of  that  year  he  returned  to  Jack- 
son on  account  of  his  father's  death,  and  there 
being  a  fine  opening  afforded  for  him  here,  he  re- 
mained here  to  exercise  his  profession  with  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Lewis,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  service 
in  the  army,  he  has  been  here  continuously  ever 
since. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  doc- 
tor wras  among  the  first  to  respond  to  his  country's 
call,  and  patriotically  offered    his  services  as  sur- 
geon, of  which  the  authorities  gladly  availed  them- 
selves, and  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon    of 
the  First  Michigan  Infantry,  which  was  enlisted  for 
three  months.     At  the  expiration  of  the    term   of 
enlistment  in  August,  he  was  discharged  with  his 
regiment.     But  September  9  of  that  year  found  him 
again  in  the  service,  as  on  that  date  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  regiment. 
Skilled  physicians,  with  tact  and   cool  nerve   were 
in  great  demand,  and  he  was  soon  promoted  to  be 
surgeon  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Michigan,  but  he  later 
returned  to  the  Ninth.    His  term  of  service  expired 
October  30,  1864.     He  was  always  with  the  regi- 
ments at  the  front,  ever  at  his  post,  and   was  pre- 
sent at  many  important   engagements.     The   first 
engagement  he  witnessed,  was    the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run.      He   was  afterward  at    Murfreesboro, 
where  six  companies  of  his  regiment  were  captured 
bv  Gen.  Forrest's  troops,  and  our  subject  was  one 
of  the  captives.     To  the  credit  of  Gen.  Forrest,  his 
soldiers  and  the  citizens  of  Murfreesboro,  be  it  said 
the  prisoners  were  treated  kindly,  the  citizens  even 
taking  the  wounded  to  their  homes,  and  caring  for 
them.     After  ten  days  of  captivity,  the  Doctor  was 
allowed  to  depart,  and  he  joined  that  portion  of 
the  regiment  that  had  not  been  in   the  battle,  but 
wrere  stationed  at  Tullahoma,  thence  going  to  Bowl- 
ing Green,  and  remaining  there  until    fall.     The 
regiment  then  returned  to  Nashville,  where  its  re- 
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maining  members,  having  been  exchanged,  joined 
them.  The  regiment  was  then  assigned  to  Gen. 
Thomas'  headquarters,  and  subsequently  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  and  in 
the  one  at  Mission  Ridge,  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1864,  started  with  Sherman  on  his  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  took  part  in  the  many  battles  between 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta,  and  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  the  latter  city. 

After  his  experience  of  life  on  Southern  battle- 
fields, the  Doctor  returned  to  this  city,  and  has  been 
in  practice  here  continuously  since,  acquiring  not 
only  an  extensive  practice,  but  a  high  reputation 
for  medical  knowledge  and  skill.  A  fine  sense  of 
honor  and  a  character  unblemished,  have  placed 
the  Doctor  high  in  the  social  scale,  and  during  the 
many  years  that  he  has  pursued  his  calling  in  this 
city  and  the  surrounding  country ,he  has  won  many 
warm  friends  both  in  his  professional  and  in  his  so- 
cial life.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  a  charter  member  of  the  Ed 
Pomeroy  Post,  No.  40 ;  and  he  is  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Jackson  Lodge,  No.  4. 

In  1864  an  important  event  occurred  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  marriage  with  Miss  Sarah 
Frances  Camp,  who  is  to  him  a  devoted  wife,  and 
has  materially  contributed  to  his  success  in  life  as 
only  such  a  woman  can,  making  his  home  pleasant 
and  attractive,  and  dispensing  its  generous  hospital- 
ity with  free  grace. 


-,/J  NDREW  WINCHES,  Postmaster  and  No- 
(WUl  tary  Public  at  Spring  Arbor,  is  likewise  a 
dealer  in  general  merchandise,  and  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  ha3  hosts  of  friends  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  He  served  four  years  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  late  Civil  War  and  has 
made  for  himself  a  good  record  among  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  born  near  the  town  of  Elst,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Holland,  December  9,  1839,  and  came 
to  America  with  his  parents  when  a  lad  of  six 
years,  sailing  from  Amsterdam  on  the  "Isabella," 
which,  sixty-four  days  afterward  anchored   them 


safely  in  New  York  harbor.  Thence  they  went  to 
Black  River,  Ottawa  County,  Mich.,  and  two  years 
later  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  this  State. 

In  the  above-named   city  young   Winches  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  common-school  until 
eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  live  with  Dr. 
Babcock,  at  Galesburg,   Mich.,  where  he  attended 
school  until  sixteen  years  old.     Subsequently  he 
worked  on  a  farm   until  1859,  then  went  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  Peoria  County,  111.,  and   in   that   vicinity 
worked  on  a  farm  one  summer.     His  next  move 
was  to  go  down  the  Father  of  Waters  to  Mississippi 
where  he  became  overseer   on  a  large  plantation  at 
$75  per  month  and  remained  until  the  fall  of  1861. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  about  this 
time  that  region  had  become  too  warm  for  a  Union 
man  and  so  Mr.  Winches  sought  the  safer  ground 
of  Illinois,  and  in  December  following,  enlisted  in 
Company  M,  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  which  was 
familiarly  known  as  the  Bob  Ingersoll  Regiment. 
Being  mustered  in  at  Peoria  he  went  South  with 
his  comrades  and  took  part  in  some  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  the  war,  namely:     Pittsburg 
Landing,  Corinth,  Iuka,  the  siege  of  Vicksbnrg, 
Memphis,    Gallatin,    Jackson,    Tenn.,    Champion 
Hills  and   many  other  exciting  engagements.     He 
was  also  on  several  extensive  raids,  was  subjected 
to  many  hardships  and  privations  and  experienced 
many  hairbreadth  escapes.    No  soldier  of  the  army 
was  more  faithful  or  courageous  and  perhaps  none 
more  fortunate,  as  he  escaped  capture  and  wounds 
after  serving  nearly  four  years,  and  received  his 
honorable  discharge  at  Camp  Butler  as  an  Orderly 
Sergeant,  September  30,  1865. 

That  same  fall  Mr.  Winches  returned  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Galesburg,  Mich.,  and  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  land  but  spent  the  winter  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  handling  Government  horses  and  mules.  In 
the  spring  he  returned  and  began  cultivating  and 
improving  his  farm,  being  thus  occupied  five  years. 
Then  renting  it,  he  established  an  upholstering  and 
furniture  business  in  Battle  Creek,  this  State,  where 
he  carried  on  a  successful  business  until  selling  out. 
He  then  purchased  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
acres  of  land  near  Battle  Creek  and  was  engaged  in 
its  cultivation  until  1883.  Selling  out  once  more 
we  next  find  him  in  Spring  Arbor,  purchasing  the 
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stock  of  goods  and  the  business  conducted  by 
George  Rogers  and  he  is  now  running  a  large  store, 
besides  dealing  in  agricultural  implements.  He  is 
the  owner  of  considerable  property  at  Spring  Arbor 
and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  most  reliable  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Winches  was  married  in  Augusta,  Mich.,  in 
1867,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Dean.  Mrs.  Winches  was 
born  June  13,  1848,  in  Kalamazoo  County,  this 
State,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Josiah  A.  Dean,  a  na- 
tive of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  who  was  born 
in  1818.  When  a  lad  of  eleven  years  Mr.  Dean 
came  with  his  mother  and  family  to  Michigan  as 
early  as  1829,  and  located  in  Climax,  Kalamazoo 
County,  they  being  the  first  settlers  in  that  region. 
They  took  up  a  tract  of  Government  land,  and  Jo- 
siah remained  with  his  mother  until  reaching  man- 
hood. He  then  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  lands 
and  in  the  real  estate  and  live-stock  business.  He 
is  a  great  lover  of  the  equine  race  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  full  blooded  and  standard. bred  horses, 
in  which  he  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation.  He 
is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  Climax,  and  in 
politics  a  sound  Republican. 

Mrs.  Winches'  mother  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Eveline  A.  Sullivan.  She  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1821,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Jesse  Sullivan, 
a  New  Englander  and  a  mason  by  trade.  He  served 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  his  father  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mrs.  Eveline  Dean 
died  during  the  residence  of  the  family  in  Water- 
ford,  Ind.,  in  1865.  She  was  a  lady  highly  respected 
and  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Mr.  Dean  was  her  second  husband, 
she  having  been  first  married  to  a  Mr.  F.  Newman. 
Of  the  first  union  there  were  born  two  children ; 
Franklin  M.,  October  15,  1837.  He  was  graduated 
at  Ann  Arbor,  was  principal  of  the  High  school  of 
Cayuga,  Canada  West,  for  several  years  and  died 
in  1882  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich.;  and  Lucry  A.,  born 
March  3,  1841,  wrho  now  is  a  resident  of  Battle 
Creek,  and  the  wife  of  John  Pittman.  Mrs.  Winches 
was  the  only  child  of  her  mother's  second  marriage. 
She  spent  her  early  years  in  Augusta,  and  then  re- 
moving to  Wraterford,  Ind.,  where  her  mother  died 
after  which  she  came  back  to  Michigan  and  lived 
at  Augusta  with  her  father.    She  enjo3red  excellent 


advantages,  acquiring  a  good  education,    and   re- 
mained with  her  father  until  her  marriage. 

Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winches,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter,  Grace, 
was  graduated  from  Spring  Arbor  Seminary  in 
1888,  and  later  attended  the  Normal  school  at 
Ypsilanti;  some  of  the  time  since  she  has  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  Belle  is  a  student  of  Spring 
Arbor  Seminary  and  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1 890.  The  other  two, Homer  A.  and  Myrtle  M.,  aged 
respectively  six  and  four  years,  are  at  home.  Mr. 
Winches,  politically,  is  a  sound  Republican  and  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Spring  Arbor  Seminary.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Free  Methodist, Church  and  has 
been  Township  Treasurer  one  year. 

The  father  of  our  subject  is  Jacob  Winches, 
likewise  a  native  of  Holland,  and  born  near  the 
town  of  Ardenham,  May  12,  1805.  The  grandfa- 
ther,  also  named  Jacob,  was  born  in  the  above- 
named  town  where  he  spent  his  entire  life.  The 
son,  Jacob  was  a  miller  by  trade  and  served  in  the 
Regular  Army  four  years  during  the  Belgian  War, 
receiving  a  medal  of  honor  from  King  William  for 
his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  Later  he  engaged  in  to- 
bacco-raising on  a  small  farm  in  his  native  place. 
In  1846  he  emigrated  to  America  and  located  in 
Holland  City,  Ottawa  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
bought  eighty  acres  of  Government  land.  He 
cleared  this  from  the  timber,  but  the  family  was 
visited  with  sickness  and  in  1848  he  sold  out  and 
coming  to  Michigan  settled  in  Kalamazoo  and  en- 
gaged in  milling,  operating  the  Walbridge  mills 
for  several  years.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Gales- 
burg,  Mich.,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  re- 
sides there  still.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Henrietta  Rice, 
likewise  a  native  of  Holland  and  born  in  the  town 
of  Duesburg.  She  accompanied  her  family  to 
America  and  died  at  Galesburg,  Mich.,  in  1852. 
The  household  circle  included  nine  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  a  son,  John,  went  to  Texas  and  is 
engaged  in  the  stock  business  near  Brazoria  City; 
Andrew,  our  subject,  was  the  second  born;  Mar- 
tinius  is  a  general  merchant  in  Oregon;  Hannah, 
(Mrs.  Billington)  is  a  resident  of  Scotts;  Aderica, 
(Mrs.  Edmonds),  lives  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
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rest  of  the  children  are  deceased.  John  Winches 
during  the  Civil  War  served  three  years  in  the 
Second  Colorado  Cavalry,  after  which  he  went  to 
Mexico  and  joined  the  Mexican  Army  during  the 
attempted  establishment  of  an  Empire  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant.  He  was  a 
witness  of  many  of  the  thrilling  scenes  of  that 
period  and  was  present  at  the  execution  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian.     He  is  now  at  Brazoria  City. 


ijL  ULBERT  HALSTED.  A 
'(fjl  homesteads  of  Spring  Arb 
l*S#?'    which  belongs  to  Mr.  Hal 


Among  the  snug 
rbor  Township, that 
Ialsted  is  worthy  of 
((|p)  special  mention.  It  comprises  eighty  acres 
of  choice  land  on  section  35,  while  Mr.  Halsted  has 
fifty  acres  on  section  5,  Hanover  Township,  adjoin- 
ing. The  hand  of  thrift  and  industry  is  apparent 
in  all  its  appointments.  The  cultured  tastes  of  the 
proprietor  and  his  estimable  wife  are  amply  incli- 
dated  within  and  without  the  dwelling,  while  their 
hospitality  is  proverbial. 

A  native  of  Wilson  Township,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Halsted  was  born  September  24,  1828, 
and  there  lived  until  eight  years  old.  His  mother 
was  a  weaver  and  by  her  industrious  labors  added 
to  the  family  income.  She  understood  the  business 
thoroughly  and  turned  out  beautiful  work  of  the 
finest  thread,  which  her  son  Hulburt  assisted  her  in 
selling.  In  the  fall  of  1886  the  family,  accompan- 
ied by  the  maternal  grandfather,  came  to  this 
county,  this  being  the  second  trip  hither  made  by 
the  grandfather.  Settling  in  Liberty  Township, 
Grandfather  Hess  took  up  a  tract  of  land  and  Hul- 
bert  lived  with  him  one  year,  and  at  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother  he  returned  to  her  and  re- 
mained with  her  thereafter  until  sixteen  years  old. 

Young  Halsted  now  struck  out  for  himself 
equipped  with  a  limited  education  and  no  capital. 
He  worked  on  a  farm  at  $10  per  month  and  was 
occupied  in  different  places  for  probably  ten  years. 
Prior  to  this  his  uncle,  RodolphusHess,  had  served 
in  the  Mexican  War  and  died  in  that  far  off  country. 
His  father  received  a  land  warrant  which  he  gave 
to  his  youngest  son,  Heman  Hess,  who,  however, 


did  not  locate  his  land  and  our  subject  at  the  age 
of  twenty  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of  $175.  He 
paid  $100  and  r;ave  his  note  for  the  balance.  Then 
going  into  Eaton  County,  he  secured  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  wild  land  on  section  5,  in  Calmo 
Township,to  which  he  traveled  on  foot.  Mr.  Halsted 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Iona  for  his  papers,  a  journey 
which  he  also  made  on  foot  when  the  houses  on  the 
way  were  fourteen  miles  apart.  This  business  ac- 
complished, he  returned  to  Liberty  Township  where 
he  remained  a  year,  and  then  sold  eighty  acres  of 
his  land  there  to  his  uncle  for  $170.  The  next 
year  he  traded  eighty  acres  to  another  uncle  and 
gave  $400  to  boot.  He  rented  to  other  parties  the 
log  house  upon  his  new  purchase  and  worked  out 
by  the  month,  and  this,  together  with  some  fortu- 
nate horse  trades  which  he  made,  enabled  him  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  Mr.  Halsted  began 
working  his  land  and  boarded  with  a  neighbor  for 
three  years.  He  labored  to  such  good  advantage 
that  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  sold  it  for 
$1400.  Then  in  1856  he  drove  a  .team  to  Mercer 
County,  111.,  and  for  two  seasons  worked  on  a  farm 
by  the  month.  He  returned  in  the  fall  of  1858 
and  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Sum- 
mit Township,  upon  which  he  located  and  com- 
menced its  improvement.  He  had  paid  for  it  $12 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  sold  it  for  $20  an  acre. 

Having  now  laid  the  foundation  for  a  home  and 
a  competence,  Mr.  Halsted  was  married  February 
16,  1862,  to  Mrs.  Jeanette  (Lee)  JVf&Miehaels,  the 
wedding  taking  place  in  Horton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chapin  officiating.  This  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  O.  Lee,  who  was  born  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y., 
October  27,  1800,  and  died  October  16,  1849.  The 
maternal  grandfather  was  a  farmer  in  Delaware 
County*  N.  Y.,  whence  he  removed  to  Royal  ton, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- five  years. 
He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Daniel  O.Lee  also  followed  farming  in  Roxbury 
and  Royalton,  but  in  in  1846  emigrated  to  Michigan 
and  secured  a  tract  of  land  in  Summit  Township, 
this  county,  where  he  followed  farming  successfully 
until  his  death.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Sally  Haner,  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
N.  Y.,  September  6,  1801.     She  spent  her  last  days 
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with  Mr.  Halsted  and  died  January  21,  1868,  from 
injuries  received  by  a  runaway  team,  she  being 
thrown  from  the  buggy  and  suffering  a  broken  limb. 
Stie  lived  about  three  months  after  the  accident. 
She  was  a  lady  of  many  estimable  qualities  and  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  was 
also  her  husband. 

To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Halsted  there  was  born  a 
family  of  eleven  children:  Abram  is  living  in  Sum- 
mit Township,  this  county,  Daniel  H.  is  a  resident 
of  Oregon;  John  H.  died  on  the  plains  while  going 
to  California;  Maria  died  in  Michigan;  Antoinette, 
Mrs.  Perry,  is  a  resident  of  Jackson;  Elias  died 
young;  Jeanette,  Mrs.  Halsted,  was  the  next  in 
order  of  birth;  Franklin  is  in  Ohio;  Harriet,  Mrs. 
Austin,  is  a  resident  of  Gratiot  County;  Isaac  and 
Ira  are  deceased.  The  wife  of  our  subject  was  born 
in  Royal  ton,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  November  15, 
1834,  and  coming  with  her  parents  to  Michigan  at 
an  early  age  was  reared  in  Summit  Township. 
There  she  was  first  married  May  15,  1850,  to  Allen 
McMichael  who  died  in  1860.  Of  this  union  there 
were  born  two  children:  Sylvester,  October  15, 
1851,  who  died  May  18,  1875:  and  Eliza  M..  at 
present  living  in  Dowagiac.  The  latter  was  born 
in  1852  and  became  the  wife  of  William  Vrooman, 
a  prominent  hardware  merchant.  They  have  two 
children — Bert  and  Bessie. 

In  1863  Mr.  Halsted  purchased  his  present  farm, 
which  is  finely  located  one  mile  from  Horton  and 
is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  with  all  modern 
improvements, including  a  tasteful  residence,  three 
barns,  windmill  and  tanks,  a  goodly  supply  of 
machinery  and  live  stock.  Mr.  Halsted  keeps  good 
grades  of  cattle  and  swine,  feeding  to  them  a  large 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  He  is  the  fa- 
ther of  one  child,  a  son,  Charles  N.,  who  completed 
his  studies  in  Coleman  Business  College  at  Newark, 
and  is  now  a  night  guard  in  the  State  Prison  at 
Jackson.  Mr.  Halsted  votes  the  straight  Repub- 
lican ticket,  but  Mrs.  Halsted,  who  keeps  herself 
well  posted  upon  political  affairs,  sides  with  the 
Democratic  party.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Horton,  which  they  both  at- 
tend and  give  to  it  a  liberal  support.  Both  are 
strong  temperance  advocates. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  David  W.  Halsted, 


a  native    of   Niagara   County,  N.  Y.,  and  born  in 
I    1808.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Halsted, 
was  one  of  the  early   settlers  of  Niagara  County 
\    and  was  married  in  1800.  His  wife,  Anna,  was  born 
!    June  14,  1774,  and  they,  in  1809,  settled  on  Eight- 
een   Mile    Creek    where    the   town  of  Olcott  now 
stands.   The  nearest  store  at  that  time  was  at  Niag- 
ara, Canada,  where  they  obtained  their  provisions 
!    until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812.    Then 
they   went  to   Rochester  by  boat,  and  in  order  to 
I    have  their  milling  done  hired  a  team  to  draw  it  to 
[    and  from  the  boat.  In  those  days  they  lived  on  mush 
and  Johnny  cake,  for  which  the  corn  was  pounded 
with  a  stone  in  a  hollow  made  in  a  stump,  until  the 
erection  of  the  Van  Horn  Mill  on  the  creek.    While 
j    grandfather  Halsted  was  in  the  army  during  the  War 
|    of  1812,  his  wife  with  her  children  sought  refuge  in 
j   the  woods  after   their  house  was  burned  down  by 
|   the  British  soldiers. 

Finally, when  quite  well  advanced  in  life,  Grand- 
father Halsted  came  to  Michigan  and  purchased  a 
tract  of  Government  land  near  the  present  site  of 
YpsilantL  There  he  spent  his  last  days  and  died 
in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  Church  to  which  his  wife 
also  belonged.  She  had  joined  this  church  about 
1820.  She  survived  her  husband  a  number  of  years 
and  spent  her  last  days  at  the  old  homestead,  dying- 
March  19, 1876,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one 
years.  She  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  an  extensive  reader,  and  kept  herself 
thoroughly  posted  upon  the  leading  events  of  the 
day.  There  have  been  born  to  her  and  her  hus- 
band, eleven  children. 

David  W.  Halsted  was  reared  to  farming  pur- 
suits, and  at  an  early  age  was  for  a  time  a  member 
I  of  the  State  Militia.  He  died  in  1831,  when  only 
i  twenty-three  years  old.  The  Halsted  family  is  of 
!  Holland  ancestry.  The  mother  of  our  subject,  who 
|  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Maria  Hess,  was  born  in 
j  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
;  John  Hess,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  was  brought 
|  by  his  parents  to  America  when  five  years  old.  They 
settled  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father 
died  when  about  one  hundred  years  old.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  large  and  well- 
built  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 
Grandfather    Hess   became   well-to-do   in    New 
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York  State,  but  sold  all  his  property  in  1835,  and 
coming  to  Michigan  Territory  settled  on  a  tract  of 
land  in  Liberty  Township.  Here  he  also  prospered 
and  finally  retiring  from  active  labor  spent  his  last 
years  with  his  daughter,  dying  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-six  years.  He  likewise  was  a  Baptist  in 
religious  belief.  The  mother  in  due  time  after  be- 
coming a  widow  was  married  to  Samuel  O.  Clark, 
a  wealthy  farmer  of  Somerset  Township,  Hillsdale 
County,  who  was  also  deceased.  Mrs.  Clark  is  now 
living  with  her  daughter,  near  Lansing,  and  has 
attained  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty  years;  she  like- 
wise belongs  to  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  by  her  first  marriage 
had  two  children  only — Hulbert  and  Hannah,  Mrs. 
Lanphere,  who  is  now  deceased.  Of  the  second 
marriage  nine  children  were  born,  five  of  whom 
lived  to  mature  years;  Henry  is  a  resident  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  James  lives  near  Lansing,  this  State; 
Lorinda  died  in  Capac,  Mich. ;  Josiah  lives  in  Jack- 
son;  Lucinda,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  resides  near  Lansing. 
Henry,  the  eldest  son,  served  as  a  drummer  and 
lifer  in  a  Michigan  regiment  during  the  late  war 
and  before  its  close  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  hos- 
pital ward  in  South  Carolina.  He  served  his  full 
term  and  lived  to  return  home  without  being  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a 
soldier's  life. 


ARRY  A.  LADD.  Although  yet  a  young 
man,  this  gentleman  is  shrewTd  and  indus- 
"  trious,  and  makes  a  success  of  his  chosen 
IJggi  calling,  that  of  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser. 
He  is  the  owner  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
of  land  inNorvell  Township,  and  operates  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  his  homestead,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  section  21,  being  well  supplied  with  farm 
buildings,  and  finely  stocked.  He  has  some  very 
fine  high  grade  and  registered  animals  of  various 
breeds,  and  raises  quite  a  number  of  first-class  ani- 
mals. 

The  family  of  which  Mr.  Ladd  is  a  descendant 
in  the  paternal  line,  is  of  the  old  New  England 
stock,  well-known    for    their   good    character   and 


noted  for  their  bodily  strength  and  long  lives.  His 
grandfather,  John  Ladd,  a  native  of  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  removed  with  his  wife  to  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  when  their  son  George,  who  was  born  in 
Windham  County, Conn. ^February  21,  1814,wasbut 
a  small  child.  A  few  years  later  they  changed  their 
residence  to  Oneida  County,  where  they  died  full 
of  years,  and  highly  respected.  George  Ladd  grew 
to  manhood  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  county  last 
mentioned,  wherein  he  became  of  age.  and  was 
married  in  1845  to  Lucretia  Burleigh.  The  bride 
was  born  in  that  county  in  1820,  to  Luke  and  Lu- 
cretia Burleigh,  natives  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of 
old  and  well-known  New  England  families.  Mr. 
Burleigh  was  twice  married,  losing  his  first  wife  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  marrying  the  second  time  in 
New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  engaged  in 
farming.  He  and  his  wife,  Lucretia,  were  promi- 
nent members  of  the  community  in  which  they  re- 
sided. 

The  wife  of  George  Ladd  was  well  reared  and 
well  educated,  becoming  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  and  carrying  on  pedagogical  labors  several 
years  both  before  and  after  her  marriage.  Although 
almost  three-score  and  ten  years  old,  having  been 
born  April  3,  1820,  she  is  one  of  the  smart  women 
of  this  county,  where  she  makes  her  home  with  her 
children.  George  Ladd  died  at  his  home  in  Nor- 
vell  Township,  May  23,  1887,  leaving  a  large  prop- 
erty which  had  been  accumulated  by  his  successful 
labors  as  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  He  first  came 
to  Michigan  when  the  State  was  newr,  and  made 
several  trips  after  horses,  which  he  took  East 
overland,  driving  and  leading  them,  and  walking, 
all  the  way  back  to  New  York.  There  he  would 
sell  the  animals  at  a  profit,  in  this  way  making 
money  with  which,  in  1846,  he  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Nor  veil  Township,  which  he  after- 
ward operated  and  made  his  home.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and 
for  the  abounding  energy  of  his  nature. 

The  gentleman  with  wdiose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch,  was  born  on  his  father's  homestead  on 
section  28,  Norvell  Township,  January  20,  1859. 
He  grew  to  manhood  with  good  advantages,  receiv- 
ing his  early  instruction  in  the  district  schools  of 
the  county,  and  continuing  his  studies  at  Ypsilanti. 
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He  was  married  in  his  own  township  to  Miss  Clara 
M.  Fielding,  who  was  born  in  White  Oak  Town- 
ship, Ingham  County,  July  27,  1864.  Her  parents, 
Joseph  G.  and  Eunice  (Lathrop)  Fielding,  are  na- 
tives of  this  State,  in  which  they  grew  to  maturity, 
beginning  their  married  life  on  a  farm  in  Ingham 
County.  After  some  years  spent  there,  they  came 
to  this  county,  and  are  now  living  in  Sandstone 
Township,  at  the  ages  of  fifty-four  and  fifty-one 
respectively.  Mrs.  Fielding  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Clara  Ladd  was  the  fifth  of 
ten  children  born  to  her  parents,  and  during 
her  girlhood  received  careful  training  at  their 
hands.  She  acquired  an  excellent  education  and 
many  social  and  domestic  virtues.  She  is  the 
mother  of  four  children — G.  Royce,  Leland  B., 
Harley  F.  and  F.  Lucile. 

Mr.  Ladd,  of  whom  we  write,  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  his  mother.  His  only  brother,  Herbert, 
died  after  his  marriage,  the  sad  event  occurring  on 
the  da}'  he  was  thirty-one  years  old.  Our  subject 
has  managed  the  parental  property,  and  in  all  his 
labors  has  been  prosperous  and  progressive.  He  is 
a  Republican,  as  was  his  father  before  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  school  officers  of  his  district  and  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  township  schools.  Mrs. 
Ladd  belongs  to  the  Baptist  Church.  They  are 
among  the  leading  young  people  in  the  society  of 
a  large  community  in  the  township  and  county,  and 
very  popular  among  their  associates. 


ENRY  HAYDEN.  This  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citi- 
zens of  Jackson,  and  is  also  a  representative 
©)  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Jackson 
County.  Although  a  young  man  he  has  occupied 
various  positions  of  public  responsibility,  among 
them  being  that  of  Mayor  of  Jackson,  and  holds 
an  established  place  among  the  firm  business  men 
of  the  community,  where  he  has  exhibited  marked 
ability  and  won  an  honored  name.  His  present 
residence  is  on  a  beautiful  and  fertile  farm,  four 
miles  from  the  city.  The  estate  is  embellished 
with  a  large  and  costly  dwelling,  besides  such  out- 


buildings as  a  well-tilled  farm  of  the  present  gen- 
eration requires.  It  is  also  stocked  with  fine  horses, 
of  which  Mr.  Hayden  is  a  most  excellent  judge. 

The  father  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  is 
Henry  A.  Hayden,  ex-Mayor,  and  a  well-knowrn 
business  man  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  to  which  he 
removed  from  the  Empire  State  in  1838.  He  was 
born  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1817,  to 
Hezekiah  and  Hannah  Hayden,  who  had  emigrated 
to  New  York  from  Windsor,  Conn.,  where  both 
were  born.  They  traced  their  lineage  to  the  first 
settlers  of  Windsor,  in  the  year  1634.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  was  in  her  maidenhood  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Aldrich,  and  her  birth  occurred  in  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y. 

The  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  introduce 
this  sketch  was  born  January  26,  1858,  and  being 
a  native  of  Jackson,  is  closely  identified  with  its 
development  from  a  thriving  town  to  a  busy  city, 
with  a  large  population  of  energetic  people,  with 
many  railroads  meeting  and  crossing,  and  manufac- 
tories of  National  importance.  During  his  boy- 
hood our  subject  enjoyed  excellent  educational 
advantages,  attending  first  the  public  schools,  and 
subsequently  entering  DeVeaux  College,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  one  year.  Returning  to  his 
home  he  engaged  in  the  milling  business  with  his 
father,  taking  control  of  what  is  known  as  the 
JEtna  Mill,  of  Jackson.  This  was  established  over 
fort}'  years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  mills  in  the 
county.  The  firm  of  Hayden  &  Co.,  owns  another 
mill,  and  the  two  have  a  capacity  of  one  thousand 
barrels  in  twenty-four  hours.  The}'  have  a  com- 
plete roller  system  throughout,  and  the  owners 
have  built  up  an  extensive  local  trade,  as  well  as  a 
flourishing  one  outside  of  the  county  and  State. 
Their  flour  ranks  among  the  best  Michigan  brands, 
and  the  mills  are  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Henry  Hayden,  in  whose  hands  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  firm  are  safely  and  carefully  carried  on. 

The  political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Hayden  are  with 
the  Democratic  party.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
on  the  Board  of  Eire  Commissioners,  a  position  he 
occupied  three  }'ears.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he 
was  elected  to  the  Mayoralty,  and  after  having 
served  a  term  of  one  year,  he  was  again  made  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.     In 
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1889  lie  was  elected  President  of  the  Jackson 
County  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  bad 
formerly  been  Treasurer. 

In  Miss  Carrie,  daughter  of  R.  A.  Abbott,  form- 
erly of  this  city,  Mr.  Hayden  found  the  womanly 
character,  mental  acquirements  and  pleasing  man- 
ners which  won  his  deep  regard,  and  after  a  suc- 
cessful wooing  the  rites  of  wedlock  were  celebrated 
between  the  young  couple  in  November,  1877. 
Two  bright  and  interesting  sons,  William  A.  and 
Henry  A.,  have  come  to  bless  the  happy  union. 

jEORGE  N.  DEAN.  The  State  of  New 
York  parted  in  the  early  days  with  a  large 
amount  of  her  best  material,  much  of  which 
was  in  due  time  scattered  throughout  this  county 
in  the  shape  of  enterprising  and  intelligent 
young  men.  Among  them  may  be  properly  men- 
tioned Mr.  Dean,  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  Count}', 
N.  Y.,  and  born  February  26,  1834.  He  is  now 
numbered  among  the  well-to-farmers  of  Sandstone 
Township,  his  headquarters  being  on  section  7, 
where  he  is  successfully  cultivating  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  good  land. 

In  nUing  the  early  antecedents  of  Mr.  Dean,  we 
find  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  a  good  family,  and 
the  son  of  Nathan  and  Triphena  (Smith)  Dean, 
who  were  natives  of  Vermont,  and  the  father  now 
deceased.  His  paternal  grandfather,  James  Dean, 
had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  Vermont.  Nathan  Dean  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  and  was  born 
August  25,  1799.  He  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth 
in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  and  there  also  was 
married.  Soon  afterward  he  emigrated  with  his 
young  wife  to  St.  Lawrence  Countj^,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  period  of  its  earliest  settlement.  About  that 
time  he  also  went  over  into  Canada,  and  sojourned 
briefly.  In  1835  not  being  satisfied  with  his  expe- 
riment on  the  soil  of  the  Empire  State,  he  pushed 
on  farther  westward  to  Michigan  Territory,  accom- 
panied by  his  family,  and  settled  on  the  land  which 
is    now   owned   by  his  son,  George,  our  subject. 


He  secured  about  seven  hundred  acres  from  the 
Government,  for  which  he  paid  $1.25  per  acre,  and 
the  most  of  which  was  covered  with  timber.  There 
were  very  fewr  white  settlers  in  this  section  at  that 
time,  but  Indians  and  wild    animals  were  plentiful. 

The  first  business  of  Nathan  Dean  upon  coming 
to  ihe  Far  West,  was  to  erect  a  log  shanty  for  the 
shelter  of  his  family.  The  structure  was  very 
small,  barely  sufficient  to  accommodate  those  who 
must  seek  shelter  under  its  roof,  this  being  covered 
with  split  poles,  or  shakes.  The  family  was  peace- 
able, however,  and  occupied  it  for  a  number  of 
years  until  they  were  able  to  put  up  a  block  house. 
They  became  widely  and  favorably  known  through- 
out that  region,  especially  for  their  hospitality  and 
kindness,  both  to  their  neighbors  and  the  wayfarer 
who  sought  shelter  under  their  roof. 

To  Nathan  Dean  and  his  estimable  wife  there 
was  born  a  family  of  five  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living,  viz.:  Elvira,  Mrs.  Pike,  of  Albion,  this 
State;  William  W.,  a  resident  of  Parma;  George 
N.,  our  subject;  Orlin  S.,  a  resident  of  Sandstone 
Township;  Cynthia,  the  eldest  born,  died  when 
about  twenty-two  years  old.  The  father  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  one  of  its  pillars,  holding  the  offices 
of  Class-Leader  and  Steward,  and  giving  to  it  such 
support  as  he  was  able.  During  his  later  life  he 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party.  He  was  lib- 
eral and  public-spirited,  the  friend  of  education 
and  assisted  other  churches  besides  his  own  during 
the  period  of  their  struggles  to  maintain  an  exist- 
ence. Although  by  no  means  a  politician,  he  held 
the  various  local  offices,  at  one  time  serving  as  Su- 
pervisor of  Sandstone  Township.  He  left  a  fine 
estate  at  his  death,  which  occurred  August  6,  1883. 
The  mother  is  still  living,  making  her  home  with 
her  son  at  the  old  farm,  and  although  having  ar- 
rived at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years, 
is  still  hale  and  hearty,  keenly  enjoying  the  soci- 
ety of  her  friends,  and  taking  pleasure  in  rela- 
ting to  them  many  incidents  of  pioneer  life.  She 
likewise  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  numbers  her  friends  by  the  score  among  the 
people  where  she  has  lived  for  so  many  years. 

George  N.  Dean  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth 
as  did   most   of   the  sons  of   the  pioneer    farmers, 
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assisting  in  developing  the  new  soil,  attending 
school  in  winter,  and  acquiring  the  habits  of  indus- 
try and  sentiments  of  honor  which  have  made  him 
what  he  is  to-day  among  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
was  first  married  November  5,  1856,  to  Miss  Mary 
J.  Hubert.  Of  this  union  there  were  born  two 
children — Helen,  wife  of  T.  J.  Mack,  of  Albion,  and 
Hubert  G.,  who  is  farming  in  Parma  Township. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Dean  departed  this  life  at  the  home- 
stead March  24,  1867. 

Mr.  Dean  contracted  a  second  marriage  Decem- 
ber 31,  1867,  with  Miss  Mary  A.  Barnes,  who  bore 
him  three  children:  Cecelia  L.,  Jesse  B.  and  Frank 
Smith.  Mr.  Dean's  real  estate  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land,  the  most  of  which  is 
in  a  productive  condition, this  constituting  a  portion 
of  the  original  homestead  of  his  father.  He  has 
added  greatly  to*its  value  since  assuming"  its  man- 
agement, and  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  his 
labors.  Politically  Mr.  Dean  was  formerly  a  Re- 
publican, but  at  present  is  a  stanch  Prohibitionist, 
and  both  he  and  his  estimable  wife  are  members  in 
good  standing  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
at  Parma.  In  this,  as  did  his  father,  Mr.  Dean  of- 
ficiates as  Class-Leader  and  Trustee,  and  gives  to 
his  church  a  liberal  support.  Although  frequently 
solicited  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  local  offices,  he  invariably  declines. 

Two  brothers  of  Nathan  Dean  served  as  soldiers 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Nathan,  himself,  was  very 
desirous  of  obtaining  honor  in  this  respect,  but 
being   too  young  was  unable   to  realize  his  desire. 


ARVEY  STEVENS.  Jackson  County ,Mich., 
has  become  the  home  of  many  citizens  of 
the  Empire  State,  who,  leaving  behind  them 
the  associations  of  a  lifetime  and  the  com- 
forts of  civilization,  marched  boldly  through  the 
pathless  forests,  and,  undaunted  by  the  fear  of 
savage  foes  and  wild  animals,  evolved  pleasant 
homes  out  of  the  uninviting  soil.  Such  an  one  is 
our  subject,  who  since  his  first  arrival  here  in  1839, 
has  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  interests 
of  his  township,  Henrietta,  and  has  by  careful  man- 


agement and  frugality  gained  possession  of  a  good 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres  on  section  14. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  John  M.  Stevens, 
who  was  born  in  New  York.  He  was  by  occupa- 
tion a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  a  minister,  and  was  a 
man  of  influence  in  his  community.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  being  Polly  Nichols,  who 
was  born  in  the  Empire  State.  She  had  a  family 
of  ten  children.  The  father  contracted  a  second 
marriage,  choosing  as  his  wife  Miss  Lucy  Nichols, 
a  sister  of  the  first  wife.  She  left  one  child,  our 
subject.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
years  and  nine  months,  in  Indiana. 

He  of  whom  we  write  was  born  October  25,1835, 
nearSaratogaSprings,N.Y.  Amid  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  this  now  famous  summer  resort,  he  passed 
only  a  brief  period  of  his  life,  and  in  1 839  accompan- 
ied his  parents  to  this  county,  settling  near  Waterloo. 
In  a  log  schoolhouse  there  Mr.  Stevens  received 
such  meager  educational  advantages  as  he  was 
privileged  to  enjoy,  and  there  grew  to  a  vigorous 
and  robust  manhood.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing to  school  two  miles  from  his  home,  the  inter- 
vening country  being  an  unsettled  wilderness  filled 
with  wild  beasts,  while  Indians  occasionally  pitched 
their  tents  on  those  u  happy  hunting  grounds." 
Deer  were  especially  plentiful,  and  a  herd  of  fifteen 
were  seen  at  one  time  by  our  subject,  when  he  was 
a  boy. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1880,  Mr.  Stevens 
met  with  a  deep  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  Amanda  Hail  Stevens,  who  left,  beside  the 
husband,  nine  children  to  mourn  their  loss.  All  of 
them  are  now  living,  with  one  exception.  They 
are  named  respectively:  Adelthia,  wife  of  Ava 
Suylandt,  of  Waterloo,  this  county;  Adelbert,  who 
is  a  resident  of  this  township;  Alvira,  (deceased) 
who  was  the  wife  of  William  Prescott,  of  this  town- 
ship; Andrew,  who  is  under  the  parental  roof; 
Clara  married  Robert  Ackerson,  and  he  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  this  township;  Charles  II., 
Lulu,  Maud  and  Willie,  who  are  at  home.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stevens  were  united  in  marriage  in  this 
township,  May  14,  1853,  and  passed  a  happy  wedded 
life  of  twenty-one  years.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
George  N.  and  Orsula  Hall,  now  living  in  Henri- 
etta Township;    religiously,  her  faith  was  that  of  the 
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United  Brethren  Church,  and  her  life  was  filled 
with  acts  of  charity  and  deeds  of  kindness.  When 
she  died  the  family  were  not  alone  in  their  grief, 
for  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the  sorrowing  and  the 
sick  felt  that  they  had  lost  one  who  had  been  to 
them  more  than  a  friend. 

Mr.  Stevens  combines  stock-raising  with  general 
farming,  and  in  each  department  has  met  with  fair 
pecuniary  profits.  Politically,  be  is  an  adherent  to 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry  and  has  held 
some  of  the  minor  offices,  giving  universal  satis- 
faction in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connected 
therewith.  As  a  representative  of  the  worth  and 
industry  of  the  farmers  of  Jackson  County,  he  is 
entitled  to  and  receives  the  respect  of  the  entire 
community. 


xROF.  DAVID  E.  HASKINS,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  Jackson  County  and 
also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  has  his  home  in 
the  village  of  Concord,  and  is  numbered 
among  the  prominent  educators  of  the  county.  He 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  cause  to  which  he  is 
devoting  his  best  efforts,  and  is  well  fitted  for  the 
discbarge  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  He 
stands  well  among  the  people  of  his  community, 
and    is    a    favorite   both   in  social  and  educaional 

circles. 

Prof.  Haskins  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 8,  1840,  and  lived  there  until  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1849.  He  then  accompanied  bis 
mother  and  her  family  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  1850,  and  from  there,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  to 
Hillsdale  County,  this  State,  and  on  account  of 
straightened  circumstances  was,  at  this  early  age, 
put  to  work  on  a  farm,  being  thus  employed  until 
a  youth  of  eighteen  years.  In  the  meantime  he 
only  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  about  three  months' 
schooling  each  year,  during  the  winter  months, 
but  later  attended  school  for  one  term  at  Cold- 
water.  He  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  his 
books,  and  at   the  age  mentioned  began   teaching 


in   the    district    schools    of    Calhoun    and    Branch 
Counties  winters,  working  on  the  farm  summers. 

The  further  operations  of  young  Haskins  in  this 
line  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  on  the  6th  of  August,  1862,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  F,  Eighteenth  Michigan  Infantry.  He 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Hillsdale  and  went 
with  his  regiment  to  the  front  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  meantime  assisted  in  chasing 
the  rebel  general,  Morgan,  from  the  soil  of  Ohio. 
After  eighteen  months'  service,  Mr.  Haskins  be- 
came the  private  Orderly  of  Gen.  R.  S.  Granger 
and  courier  from  his  headquarters,  carrying  dis- 
patches from  Huntsville  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  and  other  places,  some  times 
on  the  railroad,  at  other  times  on  horseback,  and 
frequently  on  foot,  passing  through  the  country 
swarming  with  guerrillas,  across  the  mountains  un- 
attended, swimming  and  wading  rivers  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  dangers,  one  train  he  was  on  being 
wrecked  three  times  on  one  trip.  In  the  fall  of  1864 
the  General  called  for  volunteers  to  go  out  and  dis- 
lodge the  sharpshooters  at  Decatur, Ala.  Mr.  Haskins 
was  one  of  the  number  who  responded,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  participating,  October  24,  in  the 
capture  of  their  prey,  he  being  of  the  memorable 
forty-five  that  captured  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  Confederates  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
During  the  charge  he  was  wounded  in  the  ankle, 
and  being  left  out  on  the  field,  succeeded  in  crawl- 
ing into  camp,  and  in  time  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered so  that  he  could  ride  on  horseback  during 
the  campaign  by  keeping  one  foot  out  of  the  stir- 
rup. He  thus  remained  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  and  receiving 
his  honorable  discharge  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  July 
13,  1865. 

Upon  his  return  to  Hillsdale  County,  Mr.  Has- 
kins engaged  in  teaching  and  farming  for  prob- 
ably two  years;  then,  in  1868,  anxious  to  further 
his  education,  he  entered  the  State  Normal  School, 
at  Ypsilanti,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  June 
30,  1870.  In  due  time  he  became  Principal  of 
the  Parma  schools,  which  position  -  he  occupied 
four  years.  Subsequently,  he  taught  at  Brooklyn 
four  years,  at  Hanover  three  years  and  at  Union 
City  one  year.     In   1881   he  purchased  his  present 
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home,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  excellent  wife 
has  made  it  very  pleasant.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  in  1882  was  elected  the  County  Secretary.  In 
1 884  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  prison  school 
at  Jackson  for  one  year.  He  was  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  county  institutes,  in  which  he 
lias  done  a  large  amount  of  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  the 
Postmaster  at  Concord,  which  office  he  held  in 
1889.  He  has  officiated  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  past  six  years  and  is  also  a  Notary  Public. 

Unlike  many  professional  men,  Mr.  Haskins  has 
been  successful  in  accumulating  property,  having 
over  three  hundred  acres  of  improved  land  in  Hills- 
dale County,  besides  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  Taylor  County,  Tex.  His  fine  home  in  Con- 
cord is  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  place.  He 
was  married  in  Ypsilanti,  August  8,  1870,  to  Miss 
Mary  Van  Vleet.  This  lady  was  born  near  Union 
City,  this  State,  May  26,  1844,  and  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Reuben  Van  Vleet,  a  native  of  New  York 
State  and  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Michigan. 
The  father,  Reuben  Van  Vleet,  came  to  Michigan 
Territory  in  1836,  and  secured  a  tract  of  Govern 
ment  land  in  Calhoun  County,  where  he  is  spending 
his  last  days  in  fellowship  with  the  Baptist  Church. 
The  seven  children  of  the  parental  family  grew 
to  years  of  maturity.  Charles,  in  1861,  enlisted 
as  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Fourth  Michigan  Artil- 
lery, and  after  participating  in  the  battles  of  Stone 
River,  Perryville,  Shiloh  and  Pittsburg  Landing, 
wras  shot  at  Chickamauga  and  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  wound.  Martha,  Mrs.  Black,  is  a  resident  of 
Berrien  County,  this  State;  Mary,  Mrs.  Haskins, 
was  the  next  in  order  of  birth;  Emeline,  Mrs. 
Gray,  lives  in  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  Frank  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago;  George  lives  in  Washington,  and 
Clarence  in  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Haskins  attended  the  schools  of  Union  City 
during  her  younger  j'ears,  and  then  entered  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Ypsilanti, from  which  she  emerged 
qualified  as  a  teacher,  and  followed  this  profession 
twelve  years,  beginning  when  a  maiden  of  seven- 
teen, and  finally  officiating  as  Principal.  She  is  thus 
a  most  suitable  partner  for  the  Professor.  They  are 
the  parents  of  three  children — Frances  Genevieve, 


Xenia  B.  and  Zaidee  May.  The  last  died  in  in- 
fancy of  that  dread  disease  scarlet  fever.  Prof. 
Haskins  is  an  active  Democrat,  politically,  and  has 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  various  conventions. 
He  was  for  one  year  President  of  the  Village  Board. 
He  is  largely  interested  in  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
being  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Mason  Chapter 
at  Union  City,  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  is  at  present  Secretary  of  his  lodge  in 
Concord.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Council  and  Com- 
mandery  at  Jackson,  likewise  to  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Concord,  in  which  he  is 
Past  Grand,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  Albion 
Camp.  In  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
he  is  Past  Master  Workman,  and  in  Stoddard  Post, 
No.  239,  G.  A.  R.,  is  Past  Commander,  and  was 
Senior  Aide-de-Camp  on  Grand  Commander  Gard- 
ner's Staff,  of  Michigan,  at  the  National  Encamp- 
ment at  Columbus.  His  best  efforts,  however,  are 
given  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Jackson  County  Teachers' 
Association,  and  is  President  of  the  Michigan  State 
Reading  Circle. 

Prof.  Haskins  is  the  son  of  Kellogg  and  Mellona 
(Lyons)  Haskins,  who  were  natives  respectively  of 
St.  Lawrrence  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Coleraine,  Mass. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Haskins,  was  born 
in  Vermont,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
emigrated  to  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  He  served  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.  The  paternal  great-grandfather,  Samuel 
Haskins,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  of 
English  descent.  He  removed  to  Vermont,  where 
he  wras  engaged  in  farming,  and  was  killed  at  Bos- 
ton during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  father  of  our  subject  occupied  himself  as  a 
commercial  traveler,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  buying  wheat  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  be- 
came junior  member  of  the  grain  firm  of  Cobb, 
Bishop  &  Haskins.  He  died  on  the  road,  in  1849, 
being  one  of  the  first  victims  of  cholera  which  then 
prevailed,  and  was  cut  down  in  his  prime,  at  the 
age  of  forty -one  years.  He  was  a  Whig,  politically, 
and  in  his  religious  views  a  Methodist.  Grand- 
father David  Lyons,  likewise  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, died  at   Coleraine,  Mass.,  September   8^ 
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1803.  The  maternal  great-grand  father  of  Prof. 
Haskins,  David  Lyons,  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
August  23,  1737,  was  a  farmer  near  there,  and 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  as  one  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party;  his  parents  came  from  England 
in  1700.  Mrs.  Mellona  (Lyons)  Haskins,  the  mother 
of  our  subject,  spent  her  last  days  in  Union  City, 
Branch  County,  dying  June  1,  1885,  when  sev- 
enty-one years  old.  She  was  a  lady  of  many  es- 
timable qualities  and  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  parental  family  consisted 
of  five  children— Ansel,  who  died  in  New  Orleans 
in  1859;  Lucius  L.,  Principal  of  a  Ward  School, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kellogg,  who  died  young; 
David  Eddy,  our  subject;  and  Mary  E.,  who  died 
in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  infancy. 


4*f< 


ILLIS  B.  SILKWORTH.  This  gentleman 
^jll  has  for  a  number  of  years  held  a  leading 
position  among  the  rising  young  business 
men  of  Grass  Lake.  Although  in  the  near  future 
contemplating  a  removal  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, it  is  proper  that  he  should  be  duly  represented 
in  this  work.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Olive, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  September  22,  1854,  and  is 
the  son  of  Uriah  and  Margaret  (Vander  Bogart) 
Silkworth,  who  were  likewise  natives  of  that  county c, 
the  father  born  about  1822,  and  the  mother  about 
1827. 

Uriah  Silkworth  was  reared  on  a  farm  but  learned 
carpentering  when  quite  young  and  followed  his 
trade  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  came  to 
Michigan  in  1869  and  settled  in  Grass  Lake  wheie 
he  still  resides.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  Benjamin  Silkworth  by  name,  was  also  a 
native  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  The  family  is  of 
old  Huguenot  stock  and  some  of  the  earlier  mem- 
bers served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War 
of  1812.  Mrs.  Margaret  Silkworth  is  still  living 
and  makes  tier  home  in  Grass  Lake.  Her  parents 
were  Michael  and  Mary  (Rogers)  Vander  Bogart 
of  ancestry  similar  to  that  of  the  Silkworths.  To 
herself  and  husband  there  were  born  three  chil- 
dren: Mary,  Willis  B.  and  Gary.     The  daughter  is 


the  wife  of  H.  F.  Updike,  of  Grass  Lake.     Gary 
died  when  about  twelve  years  old. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm 
in  his  native  county  and  acquired  his  education  in 
the  common  school.  He  accompanied  the  family 
to  this  county  and  started  out  in  life  on  his  own 
account  at  an  early  age,  working  at  anything  he 
could  find  to  do  that  was  honorable,  and  for  five 
years  was  in  the  employ  of  Fargo,  Lord  &  Co.,  of 
Grass  Lake.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  en- 
tered Eastman's  Business  College,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  took  a  thorough  business  course. 
This  ended,  he  returned  to  Michigan  and  for  four 
years  held  the  position  of  clerk  for  Joe  T.  Jacobs, 
of  Ann  Arbor. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Silkworth  engaged  as  a  travel- 
ing salesman  for  the  clothing  firm  of  Kirshkind  & 
Co.,  of  Mew  York  City,  and  he  was  thus  occupied 
four  years.  In  the  meantime  he  had  lived  econo- 
mically and  acquired  capital,  and  in  1884  he  asso- 
ciated himself  in  partnership  with  one  of  the 
business  men  of  Grass  Lake  and  they  operated 
together  for  two  years  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hookway  &  Silkworth.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
Mr.  Silkworth  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness and  for  the  next  two  years  was  in  business  at 
Brooklyn,  this  State,  with  a  partner,  the  firm  name 
being  Silkworth  &  Watkins. 

In  1887  Mr.  Silkworth  came  back  to  Grass  Lake 
and  established  himself  in  the  clothing  business 
which  he  carried  on  successfully  until  in  March, 
1890.  Then  closing  out  his  stock  he  went  to  Spo- 
kane Falls,  Wash.,  where  he  became  interested  in 
manufacturing  and  at  which  point  his  interests  are 
now  centered. 

A  thorough  business  man,  wide  awake  and  of  the 
strictest  integrity,  Mr.  Silkworth  has  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  his  undertakings  and  besides 
doing  well,  financially,  has  made  many  friends 
wherever  his  lot  has  been  cast.  He  is  self  made  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  having  had  no  finan- 
cial assistance  from  any  source;  and  he  is  popular 
in  social  circles  as  among  business  men.  The  com- 
munity of  Grass  Lake  will  miss  him  greatly,  while 
that  of  Spokane  will  be  so  much  the  gainer. 

In  religious  matters  Mr.  Silkworth  is  broad  and 
liberal  in  his  views  and  he  has  been  for  a  number 
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of  years  prominently  connected  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  was  married  July  6,  1881,  to  Miss 
Delia  M.  Parker,  of  Concord,  this  State.  Mrs. 
Silkworth  was  born  in  Jonesville,  Mich.,  December 
5,  1856,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Elisha  A.  and  Delia 
(Yale)  Parker  who  were  natives  of  New  York 
State  and  who  came  to  Michigan  early  in  the 
'30s      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silkworth  have  no  children. 


Mi  OSEPH  F.  SAMMONS.  The  material  inter- 
ests of  the  city  of  Jackson  have  been  sub- 
stantially promoted  by  Mr.  Sammons,  who 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  most  liberal- 
minded  and  public-spirited  citizens.  The  city  is 
graced  by  several  buildings  of  his  erection,  includ- 
ing several  stores  and  two  residences,  besides  that 
which  he  occupies,  the  latter  being  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  South  Jackson  Street.  The  house  was 
put  up  after  Mr.  Sammons'  own  plan  and  under  his 
personal  supervision,  and  its  arrangement  combines 
both  beauty  and  utility.  It  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desirable  dwellings 
in  the  city,  and  with  its  surroundings  indicates  in  a 
marked  manner  the  refined  tastes  and  ample  means 
of  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Sammons  is  a  man  highly 
esteemed  in  business  circles,  and  personally  is  ua 
gentleman  to  the  manor  born." 

A  descendant  of  the  best  New  England  ancestry, 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  March  30,  1830, 
in  Orwell,  Rutland  County,  Yt.,  and  is  the  son  of 
Cornelius  Sammons,  who  was  born  December  13, 
1801,  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Tennis  Sammons,  likewise  Mathew  Sam- 
mons, the  paternal  great-grandfather,  were  both 
natives  of  Ulster  County,  and  of  Holland  ancestry. 
The  family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that 
county,  where  they  spent  their  entire  lives  in 
farming  pursuits.  Tennis,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  in  1810,  removed  to  Tap  pan,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  married  a  second  time  and  where  he 
spent  his  last  years. 

Cornelius  Sammons  was  only  nine  days  old  when 
his  mother  died,  and  he  was  then  taken  into  the 
home  of  an  older  sister  with  whom  he   remained 


until  a  youth  of  seventeen.  He  learned  black- 
smithing  and  later  became  a  carpenter  which  trade 
he  followed  in  New  York  State,  and  in  1831  was 
employed  in  building  locks  on  the  Erie  Canal.  In 
the  fall  of  1832  he  set  out  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  for  what  was  then  Michigan  Territory, 
via  the  lake  to  Detroit  and  at  that  point  employed 
a  teamster  to  take  himself  and  family  to  Ann  Ar- 
boi,  paying  therefor  the  sum  of  $15.  The  roads 
were  almost  impassable  and  the  family,  although 
|  paying  for  transportation  were  obliged  to  walk  fully 
four  miles  of  the  way. 

After  three  days  of  travel  our  emigrants  arrived 
at* Ann  Arbor  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  log 
house  in  the  infant  village.  Mr.  Sammons  worked 
at  his  trade  one  year  and  then  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Webster,  Washtenaw 
County,  where  he  put  up  a  board  shanty  and  com- 
menced clearing  his  purchase  from  the  timber.  He 
only  sojourned  there,  however,  about  one  and  one- 
half  years,  then  selling  out  purchased  the  south- 
west  quarter  on  section  19,  in  what  is  now 
Blackmail  Township,  this  county,  and  settled  with 
his  family  in  the  howling  wilderness,  peopled 
largely  by  wild  animals,  including  bears,  wolves, 
deer  and  other  game.  He  put  up  a  log  house  into 
which  the  family  removed,  with  but  one-half  the 
roof  on,  only  part  of  the  floor  laid,  without  chim- 
ney or  chinking,  a  blanket  hanging  over  the  door- 
way and  a  place  left  for  a  window.  The  father  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  former  place  for  his  goods, 
making  the  journey  with  an  ox-team.  While  he 
was  away  his  family  was  protected  by  a  dog,  and 
the  blanket  which  served  to  keep  the  bears  and 
wolves  out  of  the  house. 

This  pioneer  family,  with  others,  endured  hard- 
ships and  privations  in  the  establishment  of  a  home 
in  the  wilderness.  But  patience,  perseverance  and 
unflagging  industry  bore  their  own  legitimate  fruits 
and  in  time  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
the  comforts  of  life.  The  father  spent  his  last 
days  in  the  city  of  Jackson — having  removed  from 
the  farm  in  1869,  departing  this  life  April  12, 
1875. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  May  L.  Moe.  Her  birthplace  was  in  the 
Dominion    of  Canada,  and    she  is  a   daughter  of 
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Joseph  and  Sylvia  (Cogswell)  Moe,  who  tempora- 
rarily  resided  in  Canada  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Indian  War,  and  fled  thence  to  Vermont,  saving 
but  a  small  part  of  their  household  goods,  the  bal- 
ance being  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  They  emi- 
grated to  Michigan  during  the  pioneer  days  of  this 
county  and  made  a  settlement  in  the  township  of 
Sandstone,  where  they  spent  their  last  days.  Mrs. 
Salomons  is  still  living,  making  her  home  at  Jack- 
son and  has  now  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  She  has  been  an  interested 
witness  of  the  many  remarkable  changes  occurring 
since  her  arrival  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
during  which  time  it  has  been  transformed  from  a 
wilderness  to  the  home  of  an  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous people. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  two  and   one-half 
years  old  when  he  came   with  his  parents  to  Michi- 
gan and  even  at  that  tender  age  received  impres- 
sions  which  remain  with  him  to  the  present  time, 
he  being  able  to  recall   many  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  long  journey  and  the  pioneer  life 
which    succeeded.      He    attended    the    primitive 
schools  of  Jackson  County,  the  first  of  which  was 
conducted  in   a  log  house  with  slab  benches  sup- 
pi  rted  by  wooden  pins  and   the    desks    made    of 
rough  boards  fastened  to  the  wall.     Notwithstand- 
ing his  surroundings,  young  Sammons  was  naturally 
studious,  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  advanced 
his  education  by  study  around  the  evening  fireside 
and  the   reading  of  instructive  books  until  better 
school  advantages  could  be  obtained.     Being  the 
only  son  of  the  family  he  at  an  early   age  began  to 
assist  in  the  labors  of  the  farm  and  on  account  of 
the  ill-health  of  his    father,  as  soon  as  old  enough 
assumed  entire  charge  of  it.     He  conducted  affairs 
with  remarkably  good  judgment  and    was  success- 
ful.    He   remained    there   until  1868    and  in    the 
meantime  as  the  country    became  settled  up,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  farming  operations,  he  engaged  in  the 
sale    of   agricultural  implements,  introducing  the 
Excelsior  reaper   and    mower,  and  other  improved 
farm  machinery. 

In  1868  Mr.  Sammons,  leaving  the  farm,  es- 
tablished  himself  as  a  resident  of  Jackson  and  con- 
tinued in  the  above  mentioned  business  until  1870. 
The  following   four  years  he    was  occupied    in  the 


city  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1874  be  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  business  block  on  Francis  Street, 
which  was  completed  the  following  year  and  he 
then  engaged  in  his  present  business,  that  of  fun- 
eral director  and  embalmer. 

In  the  business  mentioned  requiring  great  dis- 
cretion and  good  taste,  Mr.  Sammons  is  pronounced 
by  the  people  of  Jackson  a  decided  success.  He 
requires  his  employes  to  be  prompt  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  and  keeps  a  fine  line  of  vehicles  and 
horses  with  all  the  other  equipments  pertaining 
thereto.  He  is  prominent  in  the  Association  of  Fun- 
eral Directors  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  of  which 
he  is  a  charter  member,  has  served  as  President, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  and  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  the  different  State  and  International  con- 
ventions. Carefully  studying  the  details  of  the 
business,  he  has  at  different  assemblies  of  the  Asso- 
sociation,  frequently  introduced  subjects  or  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  of  great  practical  utility 
and  almost  universally  adopted  by  his  brethren  of 
the  Association. 

While  a  resident  of  Blackmail,  Joseph  F.  Sam- 
mons wns  united  in  marriage  at  Kalamazoo,  in 
1855,  with  Miss  Isabella  A.  Smith.  This  lady  was 
born  in  that  part  of  Genesee  County  which  is  now 
included  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  and 
is  a  daughter  of  David  and  Rachel  (Parks)  Smith, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  Empire  State, 
where  Mrs.  Smith  died  in  1842— Mr.  Smith  and 
family  came  to  Michigan  in  1 846  and  settled  in 
Kalamazoo,  where  he  died  in  1 869.  There  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sammons  two  children — a 
daughter  and  a  son— Cora  E.,  who  was  born  in 
1860,  and  died  in  1862,  and  Arthur  N.,  born  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1863.  Arthur  married  Miss  Mary  White, 
and  is  a  promising  young  business  man,  associated 
in  partnership  with  his  father. 

Politically,  Mr.  Sammons  is  a  sound  Democrat. 
For  several  years  he  held  important  township  offices 
in  Blackman  Township,  and  represented  his  town- 
ship on  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  a 
period  of  seven  veers,  receiving  increased  majori- 
ties at  each  election.  He  vacated  the  office  of  Su- 
perrisor  while  Chairman  of  the  Board  by  his 
removal  to  the  city  in  1868.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  served  four  years. 
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His  interest  in  educational  matters  has  been  as  un- 
swerving as  have  been  his  efforts  to  maintain  effi- 
cient teachers  in  the  school  district  in  which  he 
served  as  Director  and  Trustee.  Socially  he  belongs 
to  Jackson  Lodge  No.  17,  F.  &  A.  M. 

Being  fond  of  travel  Mr.  Sammons  has  visited 
most  places  of  interest  from  Dakota  to  Florida, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  commencing  with 
the  World's  Fair  in  New  York  City  in  1853.  Being 
a  keen  observer  and  possessing  marked  literary  tal- 
ent, his  correspondence  with  different  papers  has 
been  read  by  hundreds  with  marked  interest.  These 
giving  vivid  descriptions  of  places,  people,  habits 
and  customs  have  been  a  source  of  both  pleasure 
and  profit. 


fif/OHN  GREENE,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of 
this  county  and  a  very  practical  and  pro- 
gressive farmer  and  stock-raiser,  occupies  a 
lVg£?r  beautiful  farm  on  section  23,  Norvell  Town- 
ship.  The  homestead  comprises  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres  of  fine  land  and  is  supplied  with  superior 
farm  buildings;  the  residence  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  count}',  well  located,  and  built  in  1887,  after 
the  most  modern  designs  and  adapted  to  the  con- 
venience of  its  occupants  in  the  best  manner  known 
to  architects.  It  is  well  heated  by  a  furnace  and 
altogether  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country 
homes  in  Southern  Michigan.  Besides  the  home- 
stead Mr.  Greene  owns  forty-four  acres  in  different 
parts  of  the  township,  most  of  which  is  improved. 
He  can  proudly  boast  that  his  fortune  has  been 
made  by  his  own  efforts,  and  that  his  property  is 
free  from  incumbrance. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  descended  in  the 
paternal  line  from  the  old  stock  of  Quakers  that 
came  to  this  country  from  England  seeking  religious 
liberty  in  the  early  Colonial  times.  Going  back 
four  generations  we  find  Rufus  Greene  settling  in 
Rhode  Island  and  there  carrying  on  the  business  of 
a  merchant,  owning  vessels  that  sailed  the  seas 
bringing  to  him  the  produce  of  various  countries, 
and  acquiring  a  considerable  fortune.  One  of  his 
merchant    vessels  was  captured    during   the  early 


French  War.  He  died  when  an  old  man,  still  ad- 
hering to  the  belief  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
was  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  Will- 
iam Greene  was  the  grandfather  of  our  subject. 

William  Greene  grew  to  maturity  in  Massachu- 
setts, his  early  years  of  manhood  being  spent  at  the 
trade  of  a  weaver.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  he  removed  to  New  York  and  began  farming 
in  Saratoga  County.  There  he  married  a  second 
time,  taking  as  his  companion  Miss  Betsey  Brown- 
ing, a  native  of  Massachusetts.  *  She  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  the  old  school 
order,  and  by  his  marriage  with  her  Mr.  Grsene, 
who  had  up  to  that  time  retained  his  birthright 
among  the  Quakers,  was  cast  out  of  that  society, 
losing  his  standing  as  a  member.  William  Greene 
and  his  second  wife  had  one  daughter  and  three 
sons  born  to  them,  one  of  them  being  David  Greene, 
whose  natal  day  was  October  16,  1800,  and  who 
was  the  father  of  our  subject.  The  parents  spent 
their  entire  married  life  in  Saratoga  County,  Will- 
iam Greene  dying  when  upwards  of  ninety  years 
of  age,  while  his  wife  Betsy  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  but  thirty-eight  years  old. 

David  Greene  and  his  own  brothers  and  sister 
lived  to  a  good  age,  all  having  passed  middle  life 
before  a  death  occurred  in  the  fraternal  band.  He 
grew  to  maturity  in  his  native  county,  when  a 
young  man  going  to  Ontario  County,  where  he 
married  Miss  Anna  Bennett,  a  native  of  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  a  member  of  an  old  Massachusetts 
family.  She  was  yet  in  her  girlhood  when  her  par- 
ents removed  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
grew  to  womanhood  and  where  her  wedded  life 
began.  She  and  her  husband  lived  upon  a  farm 
there  until  1833,  when  with  their  two  children, 
Mary  E.  and  E.  Melissa,  they  crossed  the  lake  to 
Detroit  and  thence  went  to  Macon  Township,  Lena- 
wee County.  Two  years  previously  Mr.  Greene 
had  obtained  some  Government  land  in  that  town- 
ship, and  upon  this  the  family  located. 

After  making  some  improvements  Mr.  Greene 
changed  his  location,  living  in  several  different 
parts  of  the  county  until  1855,  when  he  located 
in  Norvell  Township,  this  county,  where  his  wife 
spent  her  last  years,  dying  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- five  years.     The  father  is  yet  living,  and 
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although  ninety  years  old,  still  displays  his  vigor 
of  mind,  with  a  bright  memory  of  everything  he 
has  ever  seen  or  known.  He  now  has  his  second 
sight  and  is  able  to  reac^  without  glasses.  He 
makes  his  home  with  his  son,  our  subject,  with 
whom  the  mother  had  lived  prior  to  her  decease. 
He  belongs  to  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  his  wife  was  also  a  member.  After  their  re- 
moval to  Michigan  David  Greene  and  his  wife  were 
blessed  with  the  birth  of  five  additional  children: 
Ira,  our  subject,  Mary  A.,  Eliza  J.  and  William 
All  who  now  survive  are:  our  subject,  Mary  A.  and 
Eliza  J.  The  latter  is  unmarried  and  is  teaching  at 
Ilersey,  Osceola  County. 

John  Greene,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born 
in  Tecumseh  Township,  Lenawee  County,  March 
18,  1888.  and  was  seventeen  years  old  when  he 
came  to  this  county,  and  after  becoming  of  age 
began  life  for  himself.  He  was  married  November 
4,  1867,  in  Hudson,  Lenawee  County,  to  MissCelia 
Connors,  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  in  1844.  She 
was  but  two  years  old  when  her  parents  emigrated 
to  America,  settling  in  Lenawee  County,  where 
both  died  while  she  was  yet  a  child.  She  grew  to 
womanhood  at  the  home  of  strangers  and  after  her 
marriage  ably  assisted  her  husband  in  his  efforts  to 
obtain  and  improve  a  good  estate.  While  still  in 
the  prime  of  life  she  was  stricken  by  a  fatal  illness 
and  died  in  Adrian,  March  6,  1879.  She  was  the 
mother  of  one  child  who  survives  her — Maria  L., 
now  attending  college  at  Hillsdale. 

In  Nor  veil  Township,  this  county,  Mr.  Greene 
contracted,  September  11,  1888,  a  second  alliance, 
marrying  Mrs.  Eva  H.  Fa}7,  nee  Foote.  She  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  this  county,  in  August,  1852, 
being  a  daughter  of  Orlando  and  Sarah  (Eaton) 
Foote,  who  still  lives  in  that  town.  Mr.  Foote  was 
born  in  Vermont  and  came  to  Michigan  in  an  early 
day,  marrying  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  follows  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  is  now  sixty-one  years 
old  and  his  wife  is  fifty-nine.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Their  daughter  Eva,  the 
eldest  of  three  children,  was  reared  and  educated 
in  her  native  place  and  there  married  George  Fay, 
who  was  born  in  Norvell  Township.  There  he 
grew  to  manhood,  after  his  marriage  becoming  an 
attorney  and  being  engaged  in  labors  incident  to 


that  occupation  the  most  of  the  time  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  April  3,  188(5.  He  was  the 
father  of  two  children — Sarah  A.  and  Bessie  A., 
who  still  remain  with  their  mother.  He  was  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  his  death  in  the  prime  of  life 
cut  short  a  creditable  career. 

Mr.  Greene  is  a  believer  in  and  a  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  While 
moral  and  upright,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  hold  to 
an}r  particular  creed  of  religious  belief.  The 
splendid  farm  which  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Greene 
has  been  in  his  possession  since  October,  1873,  and 
during  the  years  which  have  intervened  he  has 
brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  The 
attractive  exterior  is  a  shadow  of  the  taste,  corn- 
fort  and  hospitality  which  reign  within,  and  in  the 
companionship  of  the  host  and  hostess,  they  who 
cross  the  threshold  find  the  reality  which  a  passer 
by  would   picture  from  the  surroundings. 


REUBEN  E.  STRONG,  a  man  whose  sterling 
sense,  sound  intellect,  and  good  judgment 
have  made  him  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
^P> citizenship  of  Jackson,  is  successfully  and 
profitably  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  >elery, 
owning  and  occupying  a  line  and  highly  tilled  farm 
within  the  city  limits.  He  is  a  native  of  New  York, 
the  town  of  Farmersvile,  Cattaraugas  County,  being 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  date  January  8,  184G. 
His  father,  Ezra  B.  Strong,  was  born  in  Vermont, 
and  was  a  son  of  Brewster  Strong,  a  native  of  the 
same  State.  The  grandfather  of  our  subject  removed 
to  Monroe  County.  N.  Y.  in  1803,  the  removal  be- 
ing made  with  teams.  He  located  in  the  town  of 
Greece,  among  its  early  pioneers.  Four  years  later 
he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children. 

The  grandmother  of  our  subject  married  again, 
and  spent  her  last  years  in  Parma.  After  his  father's 
death,  Ezra  B.  Strong  was  bound  out  to  a  retired 
sea  captain,  then  living  on  a  farm  in  Monroe 
County.  Not  liking  the  treatment  he  rsceived 
from  the  hands  of  the  captain,  at  twelve  years  of 
age  he  ran  away,  and  became  self-supporting,  work- 
ing for  various  farmers  by  the  day  or  month.     He 
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was  thus  employed  until  he  attained  his  majority, 
when  he  married  and  engaged  in  farming  on  his 
own  account.  He  bought  a  tract  of  timber  land  in 
the  town  of  Greece,  and  putting  up  a  log  house,  re- 
sided there  till  1832.  In  that  year  he  moved  to  Cat- 
taraugas  County,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  pioneers 
who  had  preceded  him  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
On  his  land  he  built  a  log  house  the  same  in  which 
our  subject  was  born.  His  land  was  bought  of 
the  Holland  Purchase  Company  and  he  cleared 
quite  a  tract  of  it  and  sold  it  at  an  advance,  then 
purchasing  more  land  he  improved  a  fine  farm.  He 
lived  on  it  till  1869,  when  he  moved  to  Watertown, 
Clinton  County,  this  State  and  there  bought  a  farm 
four  miles  from  Lansing,  on  the  turnpike  road  from 
Detroit  to  Grand  Rapids.  On  that  homestead  he 
rounded  out  a  well-spent  life  in  1877.  His  wife  had 
been  dead  many  years,  her  death  occuring  in  Farm- 
ers ville  when  our  subject  was  ten  years  old.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Eleanor  Lane,  and  she  was  born 
in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  Her  father,  Walter  Van 
Cleaf  Lane,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  coming  to 
America  when  a  young  man,  served  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  was  a  pensioner  on  account  of  his  services 
therein.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  Cattaraugas 
County,  N.  Y.,  dying  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety- 
four  years. 

Reuben  E.  Strong  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  State,  and  though  but  a  mere  boy  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  eager  to  go  to  the  front 
to  help  fight  his  country's  battles,  and  in  the  month 
of  May,  18i>1,  he  left  the  old  home  and  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  Fifty-sixth  New  York  Infantry.  He 
remained  with  his  regiment  until  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  enlistment,  and  was  then  honorably  dis- 
charged, having  served  with  credit,  performing  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  with  the  efficiency  and  faithful- 
ness of  a  veteran.  After  his  experience  of  military 
life,  our  subject  returned  to  his  father,  and  engaged 
in  farming  with  him  until  18G4.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  Michigan  to  build  up  a  home  for  himself. 
Purchasing  a  tract  of  timber  land  in  Clinton  Count}', 
he  cleared  a  portion  of  the  eighty  acres  comprised 
in  his  purchase,  and  lived  there  until  1869;  he  then 
removed  to  Eaton  County,  where  he  purchased  a 
tract  of  land,  and  entered  upon  its  cultivation  and 
improvement.  During  his  residence  there  his  health 


failed,  and  realizing  the  necessity  of  rest,  he  sold 
out  his  property  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  made 
his  home  in  Ann  Arbor,  where  his  wife  took  a  three 
years'  course  in  medicine,  and  graduated  at  the 
head  of  her  class.  In  1874  he  came  to  Jackson, 
and  in  1881  bought  a  valuable  farm  of  sixty-three 
acres,  now  included  within  the  city  limits,  and  since 
then  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  raising  celer}7,  for 
which  he  finds  a  good  market,  and  a  large  sale. 
In  1884  he  purchased  the  attractive  home  that  he 
now  occupies,  at  No.  105  Second  Street.  To  the 
lady  who  presides  over  his  household,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  in  1868.  Her  maiden  name  was  Martha 
Cochran.  She  is  a  successful  physician,  and  a  re- 
view of  her  life  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Strong  has  in  him  the  attributes  of  a  good 
citizen,  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  having  been  early 
displayed,  when  with  boyish  ardor  he  shouldered 
his  gun  and  marched  to  the  defense  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  has  a  high  personal  standing  in  the 
community;  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men,  is  marked  by  a  genial  and  courteous  temper. 
He  is  liberal  in  his- ideas  and  opinions,  and  does  not 
withhold  his  hand  in  charity. 
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ffl  OSEPH  T.  BALDWIN,  Supervisor  of  Wa- 
terloo Township,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  pioneers  of  this  county,  although 
still  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is  a  native  of 
Michigan  and  born  in  Sylvan,  Washtenaw  County, 
August  20,  1841.  His  parents  were  John  A.  and 
Zilpah  (Talbot)  Baldwin,  the  former  a  native  of 
New  York  State  and  the  latter  of  Vermont. 

John  Baldwin  emigrated  to  Michigan  about 
1837  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Sylvan 
Township,  at  a  time  when  the  country  around  was 
largely  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  animals. 
Operating  there  a  few  years  he  then  changed  his 
residence  to  Barry  County  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Waterloo,  this  county,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  departed  this  life 
in  1882  when  seventy-two  years  old.  He  was  a 
life  long  farmer,  industrious,  enterprising  and  pos- 
sessing a  good  faculty  for  business  and  succeeded 
in  accumulating  a  good  property.  He  was  apromi- 
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nent  man  in  his  community  and  held  many  of  the 
minor  offices.  In  New  York  State  he  had  identified 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  but 
after  coming  to  Michigan  joined  the  United  Breth- 
ren, remaining  with  them  until  his  death.  He  was 
active  in  church  matters  and  gave  freely  of  his 
means  and  time  to  the  cause  of  Christanity. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  departed  this  life  at 
the  family  residence  in  Waterloo,  this  State,  in 
1866,  sixteen  years  prior  to  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band. She  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Talbot,  like- 
wise a  native  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  but 
who  emigrated  to  Now  York  at  an  early  day  and 
died  there.  To  John  Baldwin  and  his  estimable 
wife  Zilpah,  there  was  born  a  family  of  ten  cliil- 
children,  of  whom  seven  are  living:  Abel,  Joseph 
T.,  Harriett,  Hannah,  Lovinia,  Laura,  Sally,  George, 
Daniel  and  Alfred.  John  A.  Baldwin,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Dill  about  1869,  and  to  them  were  born  three  chil- 
dren— John  J.,  Lewis  and  William.  The  second 
wife,  like  her  husband,  died  in  1882. 

Joseph  T.  Baldwin  was  the  second  child  of  his  fa- 
ther's first  marriage  and  until  seven  years  old  lived 
at  the  homestead  where  he  was  born  in  Sylvan, 
Washtenaw  County.  He  accompanied  his  parents 
in  their  subsequent  removals,  living  in  Barry 
County,  three  years,  and  then  going  back  to  Sylvan 
and  a  year  later  removing  to  Waterloo,  this  county. 
Of  the  latter  he  has  since  been  a  resident.  In  1864 
he  settled  on  section  3,  Waterloo  Township,  and  is 
now  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres 
of  well-developed  land,  the  most  of  which  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  He  has  good  farm  build- 
ings, all  the  requisite  machinery  for  successful  ag- 
riculture and  in  fact  is  well-to-do  in  all  respects. 

Politically  Mr.  Baldwin  has  always  been  a  stanch 
adherent  of  the  Republican  party.  His  ability  and 
intelligence  have  always  received  ample  recognition 
from  his  fellow- townsmen  who  have  usually  kept 
him  in  some  office,  confident  that  he  will  look  faith- 
fully after  their  interests.  He  is  serving  his  fourth 
year  as  Supervisor.  He  keeps  himself  thoronghljr 
posted  upon  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  and 
has  been  for  some  time  identified  with  the  Patrons 
of  Industry. 

Mr.  Baldwin  when  a  young  man  of   twenty-two 


years  was  married  January  28,  1864,  to  Miss  Ade- 
lia  Showerman,  the  wedding  taking  place  at  the 
bride's  home  in  Waterloo  Township.  Mrs.  Baldwin 
was  born  in  this  township  October  26,  1843.  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sally  (Croman)  Shower- 
man  who  were  natives  respectively  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  They  came  to  Michigan  early 
in  the  '30s,  during  its  territorial  days  and  locating 
in  AVaterloo  Township,  here  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  Of  this  union  there  have  been  born 
eight  children,  viz:  Sarah  M.,  George  W.,  Clara 
M.,  Alfred,  Annie  M.,  Lulu  M.,  E.Guy  and  Lil- 
lie  M. 


EORGE  S.  WHITE,  conductor  of  the  Mich- 
T  .--  igan  State  Prison,  was  born  in  Lodi,  Wash- 
tenaw County,  February  13,  1858.  His 
parents.  Calvin  P.  and  Neirind  (Smith)  White, 
were  natives  of  Vermont,  the  mother  being  a 
a  daughter  of  Elisha  Smith  and  the  father  a  son  of 
Joel  White.  The  ancestors  were  English.  Calvin 
White  was  a  gunsmith  in  early  life  and  later  a 
farmer.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Washtenaw 
County,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  a  few  years 
when  he  was  called  back  by  the  illness  of  his  father 
and  obliged  to  take  charge  of  his  business  affairs. 
After  arranging  them  he  removed  to  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  but  erelong  returned  to  this  State, 
settling  at  Grass  Lake,  this  county,  where  he  still 
resides.  He  is  now  past  four-score  years  of  age. 
He  is  the  father  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are 
living,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  eldest. 
The  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
grahpical  notice  passed  his  early  school  days  in  Ver- 
mont. At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  began  teaching- 
winters,  working  on  the  fann  summers,  and  con- 
tinuing thus  occupied  until  he  reached  his  twenty- 
first  year.  He  then  returned  to  Michigan  and 
entering  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  pros- 
ecuted his  studies  there  two  years,  taking  a 
classical  course  and  being  enrolled  in  the  class  of 
1863.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  private  and  on  the 
organization  of  the  company  was  made  First  Ser- 
geant, promoted  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  afterward 
commissioned    First   Lieutenant  and    made   Regi- 
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mental  Quartermaster.  lie  was  then  commissioned 
Japtain,  but  declined  to  be  mustered  in  as  such, 
but  received  a  commission  as  Brevet-Captain,  lie 
had  enlisted  in  a  companj^  known  as  the  Battle 
Creek  Engineers  and  was  sent  to  Missouri,  but  that 
department  being  quite  full  he  was  soon  afterward 
discharged,  and  returning  to  the  university,  com- 
pleted the  junior  studies. 

In  August,  1864,  Mr.  White  again  enlisted,  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry 
and  being  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the   Potomac. 

The  regiment  was  commanded  by  Russell  A. 
Alger,  since  General,  and  Governor  of  this  State, 
with  Gen.  Custer  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps 
and  Gen.  Sherman  at  the  head  of  the  department. 
Mr.  White  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg, 
Winchester,  Brandy  Station  and  other  important 
engagements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  he  also 
participated  in  Grant's  campaign  to  Richmond,  and 
the  closing  fight  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  mustered  out  July  3,  1865,  having  received 
honorable  mention  from  Gen.  Custer  for  meritori- 
ous conduct  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  for 
other  services  which  are  noted  in  the  book  entitled 
"Michigan  in  the  War." 

After  being  mustered  out  of  the  service  Mr. 
White  returned  to  the  Michigan  State  Univcrsit}r, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  }(y(j. 
He  then  became  principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Ypsilanti  and  a  year  later  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  North ville,  after  which  he  came  to  Jackson 
and  became  principal  of  the  High  School  of  this 
city.  This  position  he  held  continuously  for  sev- 
enteen years,  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  his  supe- 
rior qualifications  as  an  instructor.  After  this  long 
period  of  pedagogical  labors,  he  spent  a  year  in 
Arizona  as  manager  of  a  mining  company.  In  June, 
1888,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  which  he 
now  holds  at  the  State  Prison  and  which  he  has 
ably  filled  from  that  date. 

December  27,  1869,  Mr.  White  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mrs.  A.  B.  Brooks,  of  Northville,  a 
lady  eminently  qualified  to  become  the  companion 
of  a  gentleman  of  his  culture  and  ability.  She  was 
born  in  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  being  a  daughter  of  William 
T.  Johnston.  She  has  borne  her  husband  one  son, 
who  is  yet  at  home.     Mr.  White  belongs  to  Pome- 


roy  Post,  No.  18,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  is  Senior 
Past  Commander.  For  several  years  he  held  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Library 
Association.  He  is  highly  respected  wherever  he  is 
known,  not  only  for  his  cultured  mind,  but  for  his 
upright  character  and  social  qualities. 


:>!<*£:.- 


i  RASTUS  PECK,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  having  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
'i;  Jackson,  is  a  man  who  stands  high  in  the 
legal  profession  and  among  the  business  interests 
of  this  county.  His  native  place  was  at  Benton 
Center,  Yates  Count}',  N.  Y.,  and  the  date  of  his 
birth  December  3,  1840.  He  was  the  third  of  four 
children  born  to  David  Gillam  and  Catherine 
(Hughes)  Peck,  who  were  also  natives  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  the  former  born  near  Goshen,  Orange 
County,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Yates  County. 
The  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Hughes,  a  man 
of  consequence,  was  of  Welsh  descent,  and  for 
many  years  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The 
Peck  family  is  of  English  descent,  and  was  first 
represented  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ernstus,  our  subject,  spent  his  first  thirteen  years 
under  the  home  roof,  attending  the  common 
schools  and  was  then  sent  away  to  a  boarding  school, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years.  Emerging 
from  this  he  entered  Genesee  College,  where  he 
took  a  four  years'  course,  and  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  I860.  In  the  meantime 
his  father's  family  had  removed  to  Michigan,  and 
located  in  Mason,  Ingham  County,  where  Erastus 
joined  them,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  oflice  of  Henderson  &  Mason.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1863,  and  remained  in  Mason  un- 
til February,  of  the  following  year. 

The  young  attorney  soon  gave  evidence  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  From  1860  to  1864  he  was 
Clerk  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  during  the  legislative  sessions 
of  1861-62.  In  1863  he  was  assigned  to  the  duties 
of  Enrolling  and  Engrossing  Clerk,  and  was  thus 
employed  during  the  special  session  of  1864.  In 
February  of  that  year,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
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General  Assembly,  he  came  to  Jackson,  and  was 
given  the  position  of  Clerk  in  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal's office,  in  which  he  continued  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  until  the  troops  were  mustered  out 
in  the  fall  of  1865.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  com- 
menced the  regular  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Jackson,  and  was  thus  occupied  until  1888.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  handled  some  intricate  eases,  and 
evinced  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary 
questions  arising  in  a  common  law  practice,  and  as 
a  consequence,  was,  during  the  year  above  men- 
tioned, unanimously  named  for  the  Circuit  Judge- 
ship for  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  assuming  his 
duties  January  1,  1888,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Judge  Peck  was  married,  in  1872,  to  Miss  Ella 
Munday,  of  Jackson.  Mrs.  Peck  was  born  in  this 
city,  and  here  at  the  home  of  her  parents  was 
reared  to  an  intelligent  and  attractive' womanhood. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  William  Munda}T,  a  pioneer 
and  prominent  resident  of  this  county.  Of  this 
union  there  have  been  born  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter — Sarah  Catherine  and  William  Munday, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  Judge's 
home  is  pleasantly  located,  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state  that  his  friends  and  associates  com- 
prise its  most  prominent  and  cultured  people. 
Personally,  he  is  mild  and  affable,  a  man  who 
naturally  draws  around  him  hosts  of  friends. 


,ip^  AMUEL  CARLISLE  BATES.     Perhaps  no 

^^L     resident  in  Jackson  County  has  had  a  ca- 

\m)j)   rcer  that  affords  a  more  striking  example 

#of  industry,  frugality,  and   determination 

to  conquer  circumstances  than  the  subject  of  this 

sketch,  who  early  in   life  began  his  battle  with   the 

world,  penniless  and  with  but  very  little  education. 

By  perseverance   and   industrious  habits  he   has 

succeeded  in  accumulating  a  good  property,  while 

his  mental  culture  has  been    attained  by  extensive 

reading  and  close  observation.     The  very  limited 

school  privileges  which   he  enjoyed  have  not  pre- 

vente  I  him  from  becoming  well  posted  on  general 

topics  and  he  is  much  better  informed  than  many 

whose  opportunities  have  been  far  greater. 


In  the  paternal  line  Mr.  Bates  is  descended  from 
Samuel  Bates,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  served 
under  Gen.  Stark.  This  ancestor  is  thought  to  have 
been  born  near  Albany,  as  he  removed  from  East- 
ern New  York  to  Seneca  County,  taking  up  a  tract 
of  land  on  Seneca  River,  between  the  villages  of 
Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo.  Although  a  cooper  by 
trade,  he  devoted  his  time  after  taking  up  land  to 
the  clearing  of  the  same  and  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
residing  upon  it  until  his  death. 

James  Bates,  a  son  of  Samuel  Bates,  above  men- 
tioned, was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  reared  to  man- 
hood in  his  native  State  and  learned  the  trade  of  a 
cooper  from  his  father.  After  his  marriage  he 
lived  in  Genesee  County  about  a  year  and  then  re- 
turned to  Waterloo,  Seneca  Count}',  where  he  died 
in  1829.  His  wife,  Mary  A.  Badgley,  was  born  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.  The  father,  William  Badgley  was 
born  in  the  same  State  and  was  the  son  of  a  native  of 
Germany.  William  Badgley  married  Elizabeth 
Frazey,  like  himself  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  but  of 
French  descent.  After  the  death  of  James  Bates, 
his  widow  became  the  wife  of  Franklin  Mills,  of 
Seneca  Falls.  One  year  after  their  marriage  Mr. 
Mills  enlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  during  some  engagement. 
Afterward  our  subject  brought  his  mother  and 
brother  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake  on  the  steamer 
^Commodore  Perry,"  to  Detroit  whence  they  came 
by  team  to  this  county.  Mrs.  Mills  had  one  son 
by  her  second  husband,  Horace  F.,  now  living  in 
Grand  Rapids,  where  the  mother  died,  although  she 
spent  her  last  years  at  the  home  of  our  subject. 

The  natal  day  of  Samuel  C.  Bates  was  May  26, 
1826,  and  his  birth  took  place  in  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.  He  was  three  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  and  at  an  very  early  age  he  undertook  his 
own  support.  His  first  work  was  in  a  cotton 
mill  in  Seneca  Falls,  and  he  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged grinding  bark  in  a  tanyard.  After  the  removal 
to  Michigan,  which  took  place  when  he  was  ten 
old,  he  took  jobs  at  clearing  land,  splitting  rails, 
and  other  work  as  occasion  offered.  Money  was 
scarce,  and  when  he  could  not  get  cash  he  took 
stock  or  produce  for  pay.  He  was  very  industri- 
ous and  frugal,  hoarding  his  earnings  with  the  de- 
termination to  attend  school  for  a  time.  However, 
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before  much  could  be  accomplished  in  this  line, 
the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
had  circulated  throughout  the  country  and  his 
mind  was  diverted  from  his  studies. 

Determining  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  far  West, 
young  Bates,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1849,  started  on 
foot  for  Rives  Township,  to  collect  some  money 
due  him.  The  following  day  he  took  the  cars  for 
Niles,  then  the  western  terminus  of  the  railroad, 
whence  he  went  by  stage  to  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
continuing  his  journey  on  foot  as  far  as  Chicago, 
where  he  embarked  on  a  canal  boat,  journeying  by 
the  canal  to  Peru  and  thence  on  the  Illinois,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers  to  Ft.  Independence, 
Mo.  There  he  hired  to  a  Santa  Fe  trader  to  drive 
six  yoke  of  oxen  to  Santa  Fe.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  white  settlers  on  the  plains  between  those 
points,  and  buffaloes,  deer,  antelopes  and  wolves 
were  plenty.  The  trip  was  attended  with  consid- 
erable hardship,  and  danger  was  imminent,  not 
only  from  wild  animals,  but  from  still  more  savage 
red  men. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Bates  went 
to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  there  joined  a  party  made 
up  of  Gov.  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  Judge  Suther- 
land, Dr.  Basey,  Gen.  Rasty,  a  Hungarian  refugee, 
who  was  made  commander  of  the  party,  and  a  few 
others,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  California.  His 
first  employment  after  reaching  the  coast  was  as  a 
guard  to  protect  emigrants,  in  the  employ  of  Gen. 
Twiggs.  After  serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  few 
weeks  he  entered  the  Government  employ  at  San 
Diego,  under  Gen.  Heintzleman.  Two  months  later 
he  started  for  the  mines,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  pursuing  his  search  for  gold.  In  1851,  he 
returned  to  this  county,  then  spent  a  few  months 
traveling  in  the  East,  after  which  he  bought  a  farm 
in  Leoni  Township,  and  began  his  agricultural  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1852,  Mr.  Bates  made  a  second 
journey  to  California,  on  this  occasion  going  by  the 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Again  he  spent  two 
years  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  occupying  his  time  in 
mining  and  lumbering,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  returning  again  to  this  county,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  now  owns  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  acres  of  fine  farm  land  in  Leoni 
Township,  bearing  such  improvements  as  are  usual 


on  the  estates  of  men  of  enterprise,  and  operated 
with  the  zeal  that  has  brought  success.  Mr.  Bates 
was  a  stockholder  in  the  Michigan  Union  College, 
and  when  the  school  proved  a  failure  he  bought 
out  the  other  stockholders,  and  now  occupies  the 
building. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Bates  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Martha  Lynch,  who  was  born  in  Waterloo, 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
happily  until  1876,  when  she  breathed  her  last.  To 
them  were  born  six  children — Leoni,  Samuel,  Will- 
iam, Benjamin  F.,  Sophronia  and  James  C.  The 
first  born  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years. 

A  lithographic  portrait  of  Mr.  Bates  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

^p^EORGE  W.  PIERCE,  an  enterprising  young 
II  <^§7  farmer  °f  Columbia  Township,  occupies  the 
^^5j  well-known  old  Pierce  estate,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  highly-im proved 
land  occupying  a  portion  of  sections  14  and  23, 
the  residence  being  on  the  latter.  It  has  been  under 
the  management  of  its  present  occupant  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  land  was  entered  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  his  father,  Harvey  Pierce,  in  1868,  and  re- 
mained the  home  of  the  latter  until  his  death  some 
time  during  the  '70s. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  the  second  son  and 
fourth  child  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  eldest  of  the  family,  William 
Pierce,  is  a  teacher  in  Northern  Michigan  and  is 
unmarried;  Addie  is  the  wife  of  William  Randall, 
a  farmer  of  Columbia  Township;  Mary  is  the  wife 
of  Brayton  Wright,  a  farmer  at  Calvert,  Dundy 
County,  Neb.;  Frank  is  at  present  living  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Randall,  and  attending  the 
Brooklyn  schools  from  which  he  will  graduate  this 
year;  Grttty  is  living  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Anson 
II.  DeLamater  whose  biography  may  be  consulted 
for  a  full  history  of  the  Pierce  family.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  February  19,  1867,  in 
the  township  in  which  he  now  lives,  and  was  reared 
on  the  farm  he  now  operates.  He  received  careful 
training  from  worthy  parents  and  acquired  a  good 
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education  in  the  Brooklyn  schools.  The  business 
of  farming,  into  which  he  gained  an  insight  in  his 
youth,  has  been  chosen  as  his  avocation  and  into  its 
pursuits  he  entered  with  an  excellent  understanding 
of   its  details. 

In  the  township  in  which  he  resides  Mr.  Pierce 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie  Wright, 
who  was  born  in  this  township,  October  i2,  1868, 
being  the  only  child  of  B.  S.  and  Lucy  (Fitch) 
Wright.  Her  parents  are  natives  of  Illinois  in  which 
State  they  were  married,  coming  at  once  to  Michi- 
gan about  the  year  1867.  They  have  since  made 
their  home  on  a  farm  in  this  township,  although  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Wright  is  that  of  a  painter.  They 
are  good  citizens  and  prominent  members  of  the 
community.  Their  daughter  was  educated  in  the 
Brooklyn  schools,  where  she  was  graduated  with 
credit  in  the  class  of  1886,  while  her  parents  lav- 
ished upon  her  the  utmost  care.  She  is  an  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  woman  and  a  wife  wiiose  price  is 
far  above  rubies.  She  and  her  hujband  attend  the 
Universalist  Church.  Mr.  Pierce  is  an  advocate  and 
voter  for  the  cause  of  Prohibition. 

\f*^  LAN  S.  FLEMING  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Parker  &  Fleming,  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers,  of  Jackson,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  their  business  since 
March  15,  1886,  at  which  time  the  partnership  was 
formed.  For  the  early  history  of  the  family  of 
which  he  is  so  worthy  a  scion,  we  are  indebted  to 
a  record  published  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fleming,  a 
Presbyterian  minister. 

The  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  was 
Robert  Fleming,  a  native  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland, 
who  came  to  the  States  about  1746,  landing  at 
Philadelphia.  He  removed  to  Cecil  County,  Md., 
in  1760,  sojourning  there  about  ten  years,  and  then 
going  to  the  neighborhood  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
establishing  himself  on  the  frontier  on  the  Susque- 
hannah  River.  Thence  in  the  year  1784,  he  re- 
moved to  Hanover  Township,  Washington  County, 
where  he  died  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-six 
years.     His  wife  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of 


ninety-four,  and  their  mortal  remains  repose  in  the 
Cross  Creek  cemetery.  They  were  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  great-grandfather  of 
our  subject  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in 
1  752.  He  married  Mary  Jackson,  whose  father  was 
a  pioneer  on  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming  County.  In 
1790,  they  removed  to  New  York,  settling  on  the 
military  tract  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Romulus, 
Seneca  County.  Mr.  Fleming  introduced  horses, 
sheep  and  swine  there,  and  with  him  the  religious 
history  of  that  section  commenced.  He  was  chosen 
the  first  Elder  of  the  first  Proelryterian  Church  or- 
ganized in  that  section  of  country.  His  death  oc- 
curred December  15,  1800. 

Following  the  above-named  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent  was  his  son  John,  who  was  born  at  Pine 
Creek,  Lycoming  County,  February  6,  1780.  He 
was  a  young  lad  when  his  parents  removed  to  New 
York,  where  in  1802  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Susannah  Ilorton.  He  located  on  a  part  of  his 
father's  farm  near  Romulus,  residing  there  until 
about  1 844,  when  he  came  to  Michigan,  settling 
near  Albion,  Calhoun  County.  There  his  wife  died 
February  28,  1860,  his  own  decease  occurring  May 
8,  1863.  Both  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Their  son  James  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
light  in  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1831,  and  was  yet 
in  his  teens  when  they  removed  to  Michigan.  He 
was  reared  in  Calhoun  County,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  a  cabinet-maker,  although  he  did  not  fol- 
low it  long.  In  1851  he  went  to  California,  via 
the  Isthmus,  engaging  in  various  employments,  at 
one  time  driving  a  pack  train  across  the  mountains 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  mines.  After  two  or 
three  years  spent  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  he  returned 
to  his  home,  subsequently  visiting  the  Golden  State 
twice,  coming  home  the  last  time  in  1865.  He 
then  entered  a  hardware  store  at  Albion  as  a  clerk, 
abandoning  that  occupation  in  1869,  to  engage  in 
the  jewelry  business  at  Nashville,  Barry  County, 
where  he  yet  remains.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
wife  was  Sarah  Ruah  Soule,  and  she  also  is  a  native 
of  the  Empire  State.  Their  family  consisted  of 
four  children,  namely:  our  subject,  Lena  R.,  Edith 
A.,  and  Earl  B.  The  latter  died  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  Lena  when  twenty  .-three  years  old. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  biography  was   born 
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near  Albion,  Calhoun  County,  November  3,  1857. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Albion 
and  Nashville,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  the 
study  of  telegraphy.  In  March,  1*873,  while  he 
still  lacked  some  months  of  having  completed  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Mich- 
igan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  was  promoted 
through  the  different  grades  of  his  work  until  he 
became  chief  train  dispatcher.  He  retained  that 
position  until  the  spring  of  1886,  when  he  resigned, 
immediately  afterward  forming  a  partnership  with 
Isaac  R.  Parker,  and  engaging  in  the  business  in 
which  he  is  now  occupied. 

On  September  29,  1880,  the  interesting  ceremony 
took  place  which  transformed  Miss  Lizzie  H.  Park 
into  Mrs.  D.  8.  Fleming.  The  bride  was  born  in 
NiJes,  Berrien  County,  and  a  daughter  of  Johnson 
and  Jane  (Bracken)  Park.  She  is  an  intelligent 
and  worthy  woman  with  many  of  the  accomplish- 
ments that  are  so  needful  in  making  a  happy  home. 
The  happy  union  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of 
one  child,  Ruah  Jane. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Fleming  is  a  Repub- 
lican. He  is  a  member  of  Michigan  Lodge,  No.  50, 
F.  &  A.  M.  He  belongs  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jackson,  while  his  wife  still  retains  her 
membership  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Chicago,  which  was  her  former  home.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, although  quite  a  young  man, displays  a  credit- 
able amount  of  business  ability  and  determination, 
and  is  already  acquiring  a  fine  standing  among  the 
dealers  of  the  city.  While  pursuing  his  former  avo- 
cation, he  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
employers,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  trust- 
worthy and  capable  young  man. 


~       ORENZO    BADGLEY.     This  gentleman  is 

bone  of  the  pioneers  of  Leoni  Township,  hav- 
ing occupied  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 24,  since  September,  1837.  He  was  born  in 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y„  October  12,  1812,  being  a 
son  of  William  Badgley  and  Elizabeth  Frazy  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  of 
the  Badgley  family  to  locate  in  America,  came  from 


Germany  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  New 
Jersey.  His  son  William  was  born  in  that  State 
but  in  1811  moved  to  New  York,  accomplishing 
his  journej'  in  the  winter  season  with  a  sleigh.  He 
bought  a  tract  of  timber  land  on  the  west  bank  of 
Lake  Cayuga,  where  he  cleared  quite  an  extent  of 
territory.  After  living  there  a  few  years  he  bought 
a  partly  improved  tract  of  land  near  Seneca  Falls, 
on  which  he  resided  until  his  death. '  His  widow 
survived  him  many  years  and  coming  to  Michigan 
with  our  subject,  spent  her  last  years  in  Leoni 
Township,  this  county. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  reared  in 
his  native  county,  remaining  there  until  1837,  when 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  one  brother,  and  three 
sisters,  he  came  to  Jackson  County,  Mich.  The 
journey  was  performed  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake 
to  Detroit,  where  a  team  was  hired  to  bring  the 
family  to  this  county.  After  seeing  them  com- 
fortably lodged  in  a  log  house,  Mr.  Badgley  re- 
turned on  foot  to  Detroit  and  there  bought  a  yoke 
of  oxen  which  he  attached  to  the  wagon  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  Empire  State,  and 
by  this  means  brought  his  household  goods  to  his 
new  home.  Upon  purchasing  the  farm  which  he  now 
occupies  he  at  once  built  a  log  house,  which  has 
been  replaced  by  a  better  one  and  accompanied  by 
various  other  improvements  as  years  have  gone  on. 
The  estate  has  been  brought  to  an  excellent  state  of 
productiveness  through  careful  tillage  and  good 
management,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  comfortable 
home. 

In  January,  1851,  the  rites  of  wedlock  were  cel- 
ebrated between  Mr.  Badgley  and  Miss  Almira 
Burkhart,  a  worthy  woman  of  intelligence  and 
Christian  character.  The  union  has  been  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  six  children  now  living — Frank  F., 
George  G.,  Nettie  E.,  Ida  J.,  Nelson  W.  and  Mina 
A.  Both  parents  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Napoleon,  and  are  held  in  high 
repute  by  their  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  for 
their  upright  characters  and  years  of  useful  indus- 
try. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Badgley  were  William  and 
Eliza  (Price)  Burkhart,  who  after  their  marriage 
located  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  where  their 
daughter  Almira  was  born.   In  1829  they  removed 
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to  Ohio,  taking  their  place  among  the  early  settlers 
of  Medina  County,  where  they  purchased  a  tract  of 
timber  land  and  made  their  home  until  1835.  Mr. 
Burkhart  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner  and  built  his 
own  log  house  in  that  new  locality.  Selling  out  at 
the  date  last  mentioned,  he  came  to  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  making  the  removal  with  ox-teams 
and  entering  a  tract  of  Government  land  in  what  is 
now  Grass  Lake  Township,  this  county.  There  he 
improved  a  farm  and  resided  until  his  death  in 
1863.  Joseph  and  ilannah  Price,  the  parents  of  his 
wife,  were  pioneers  in  Leoni  Township. 


II.  HALSTED,  a  leading  business  man  of 
Concord,  deals  in  drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  and 
is  proprietor  of  the  Exchange  Bank.  He 
was  born  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  October  19, 
1838,  and  was  the  second  in  a  family  of  three  chil- 
dren. When  about  six  years  old  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Cortland  County,  where  he  remained 
until  a  lad  of  thirteen  years.  For  three  years 
thereafter  he  worked  on  a  farm,  and  later,  in  the 
winter,  occupied  himself  as  a  school  teacher.  Some 
of  the  time  he  also  attended  the  Homer  and  Cort- 
land Academies,  thus  obtaining  a  fair  education. 

Mr.  Kalsted,  in  1859,  came  to  this  State,  where 
he  attended  school  again,  and  also  followed  teach- 
ing. After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted,  April  19,  1861,  in  Company  F,  Second 
Michigan  Infantry,  and  was  mustered  into  service 
at  Detroit.  He  went  to  the  front,  and  participated 
in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  also  at 
Williamsburg,  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  and  many  other  impor- 
tant engagements.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  First  Sergeant,  and  upon  one  occasion,  with 
forty  of  his  comrades,  was  captured,  in  November, 

1863,  by  Gen.  Longstreet.  They  were  sent  first  to 
Atlanta  and  thence  to  Belle  Isle,  but  in  January, 

1864,  were  exchanged  and  rejoined  their  regiment. 
The  term  of  enlistment  having  then  expired,  Mr. 
Halsted  received  his  honorable  discharge. 

Two  months  after  returning  home,  our  subject 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Government  at  Little 


Rock,  Ark.,  and  for  about  four  months  was  en- 
gaged in  carpentering.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he 
established  himself  in  the  drug  business  at  Clio, 
and  remained  there  several  years.  Then  abandon- 
ing this  he  entered  the  employ  of  his  brother,  who 
was  in  the  dry-goods  business  at  that  place,  contin- 
uing there  until  1877.  That  year  he  came  to  Con- 
cord and  established  himself  in  his  present  business, 
which  he  has  since  conducted  successfully.  In 
1879  he  established  the  Exchange  Bank,  which  is  a 
private  institution,  and  enjoys  a  good  patronage. 
Mr.  Halsted  was  married,  in  1866,  at  Pine  Run, 
this  State,  to  Miss  Maude  Phillips,  who  was  born 
in  that  place,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Joshua  Phillips,  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of 
that  section.  Mrs.  Halsted's  father  was  from  New 
York  State,  and  after  coining  to  Michigan  entered 
the  Union  army,  as  Captain  of  the  Eighth  Michi- 
gan Infantry,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  failing  health. 
Subsequently  he  died  of  consumption.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  Of 
this  union  there  has  been  born  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, Ethel.  Mr.  Halsted,  politically,  is  a  stanch  Re- 
publican. He  is  a  Notary  Public,  a  Village  Trustee, 
a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, Acting  Commander  of  the  Post,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  at  Concord. 


AVID  LANDON.  The  farming  interests 
jjj  of  Parma  Township  are  worthily  repre- 
sented by  this  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  its 
pioneer  settlers,  and  who  is  now  the  pro- 
prietor of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
pleasantly  located  on  section  11.  Having  devoted 
all  of  his  active  life  to  agriculture,  he  is  emphat- 
ically a  practical  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  studies  the 
land  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  grains  it  is  best 
adapted.  Not  only  that,  but  he  reads  a  great  many 
papers  and  magazines  relating  to  farm  labor,  and 
thus  has  the  advantage  of  the  opinions  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  belonging  to  his  own  and  other 
States. 

In  Cayuga  County,  N.   Y,,  where  he  was  born 
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December  27.  1807,  our  subject  passed  the  early 
years  of  his  life.  His  parents  were  Ezekiel  and 
Sarah  (Chapin)  Landon.  natives  of  Connecticut, 
and  highly  respected  among  the  substantial  farmers 
of  their  community.  The  poor  likewise  found  in 
those  worthy  people,  friends,  ever  ready  to  assist 
them  in  distress.  Our  subject  was  reared  to  man- 
hood in  his  native  State,  where  he  received  such  an 
education  as  was  possible  in  those  primitive  times. 
He  was  a  pupil  at  Lima  Seminary  two  terms,  and 
later  attended  for  a  short  period  the  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  thus  perhaps  enjoying  greater  facilities 
for  attaining  knowledge  than  most  of  his  compeers 
were  granted. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1843,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  David  Landon  and  Nancy  Green.  Mrs. 
Landon  was  born  Januaiy  9,  1825,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Sallie  Green.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Landon  have  been  born  five  children,  namely: 
Jane,  wife  of  George  Hoag;  Eunice,  who  married 
Albert  M.  Helmer;  Ada,  now  Mrs.  C.  C.  McGee; 
David  J.;  and  Charles  C,  a  physician.  Mr.  Lan- 
don came  to  Michigan  in  1835,  and  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  from  the  Government,  paying 
$1.25  per  acre  for  the  same.  After  remaining  a 
few  months  in  Jackson  County,  he  returned  to  the 
Empire  State  and  taught  school.  In  1843,  after 
his  marriage,  he  came  with  his  wife  to  his  farm, 
where  he  now  lives  in  comfort.  He  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  when  in  his  prime  Mr.  Landon  was  an  exhorter 
in  that  denomination,  having  been  licensed  as  a 
ocal  preacher  in  1833.  In  politics  he  is  a  Prohi- 
bitionist, and  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


^  K.  ROWE.  One  of  the  most  orderly  and 
most  attractive  farms  in  Pulaski  Township 
is  that  occupied  by  the  above-named  gentle- 
man, who  is  engaged  in  stock  buying  and 
shipping  and  in  general  farming.  His  estate,  which 
comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  section 
10,  has  been  well  improved  and  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  stock  which  is 
shipped   from  Concord  by  Rowe  <fc   Co.,  forms  the 


most  extensive  business  of  the  kind  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county.  Not  on\y  do  they 
buy  extensively,  but  they  also  raise  goodly  num- 
bers, hogs  and  sheep  being  their  principal  stock-in- 
trade,  although  horses  have  a  place   in  their  sales. 

Going  back  to  the  third  generation  preceding  our 
subject,  we  find  in  the  paternal  line  one  Joseph 
Rowe,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  farmer  there, 
who  participated  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  held  a  Captain's  commission  in  the  Revolution. 
He  died  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  Prior  to  his 
time  the  family  had  lived  in  England.  The  next 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent  was  James  Rowe,  also 
a  native  of  Connecticut  and  an  early  settler  in 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  located  in 
1806  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  took  part  in 
the  War  of  1812  and  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years 
of  age.  Among  the  members  of  his  family  was 
N.  T.,  who  was  born  in  the  Empire  State  in  1809, 
reared  in  Onondaga  County,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing there.  In  1866  he  came  to  Michigan,  and  was 
with  his  son,  our  subject,  until  his  death,  in  1884. 
Mis  wife  was  Charity  Luce,  who  was  born  in  Cort- 
land County,  N.  Y.,  in  1815.  Her  father,  Thomas 
Luce,  a  cooper  and  cabinet-maker,  was  born  in 
Rhode  Island  and  lived  many  years  in  the  Empire 
State.  The  mother  of  our  subject  died  in  1869, 
leaving  two  children,  J.  H.  and  Juliet,  Mrs.  Wis- 
ner,  of  Hillsdale  County. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Onondaga, 
N.  Y.,  March  24,  1841,  and  reared  on  a  farm  near 
that  town.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  sub- 
scription school  in  the  old-fashioned  log  school- 
house,  whose  primitive  description  we  have  so 
often  read.  He  remained  at  home  until  August, 
1861,  when  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  E,  Forty-fourth  New  York  In- 
fantry, the  regiment  which  became  known  as  Ells- 
worth's Avengers.  They  were  mustered  into  the 
service  at  Albany  and  sent  South  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  wounded  in 
May,  1864,  in  the  right  leg,  and  being  sent  to  the 
hospital,  was  laid  up  a  year,  being  then  discharged 
as  unfit  for  service.  Returning  then  to  his  home, 
he  went  thence  to  Piatt  County,  111.,  where  he 
farmed  a  year,  afterward  returning  again  to  his  na- 
tive State.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  came  to  Mich- 
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igan,  bringing  his  parents  and  buying  eighty  acres 
of  land  in  Pulaski  Township,  this  county,  upon 
which  he  located,  selling  and  buying  different 
tracts  of  land  and  dealing  somewhat  in  stock  until 
1880,  when  lie  took  possession  of  the  place  which 
he  now  occupies. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Rowe  took  place  in  his  own 
township,  February  21,  1869,  his  bride  being  Miss 
Clara,  daughter  of  Samuel  Center,  an  old  settler 
in  this  township,  of  which  she  is  a  native.  Mr. 
Rowe  has  served  two  terms  as  Township  Treasurer, 
has  been  a  juryman,  and  a  delegate  to  county  and 
State  conventions  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
he  stanchly  supports.  He  belongs  to  the  Inde- 
dependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  and  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, at  Concord,  holding  the  rank  of  Past  Com- 
mander in  the  latter  order. 

— • #-*-^  —  *— *~ 

HARLES  TEACHOUT.  The  Empire  State 
has  furnished  Michigan  some  of  the  best 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  worthy 
citizenship,  and  among  these  may  be  properly  men- 
tioned the  Teachout  family,  of  whom  the  subject 
of  this  notice  is  a  worthy  representative.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  February  2,  1837,  and  lived  there  until  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years.  He  then  accompanied 
his  parents  to  this  State  and  attained  his  majority 
in  Cambridge  Township.  When  twenty-two  years 
old  he  was  married,  August  7,  1859,  in  Rome 
Township,  Lenawee  County,  to  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Barrus.  This  lady  was  born  on  Wolf  Creek,  Rome 
Township,  September  7,  1840,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Delancy  and  Emily  (Smith)  Barrus,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Barrus,  when  starting  out  in  life  for  himself, 
came  to  Michigan  and  was  married  to  Miss  Emily 
Smith,  a  native  of  Manchester,  N.  Y.  The  Smith 
family  likewise  came  to  Michigan  at  an  early  date, 
settling  in  Rome  Township,  Lenawee  County,  where 
their  daughter  developed  into  womanhood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrus  lived   in   Rome  Township 
for  several  years  where  the  father  followed  farm- 


ing successfully  and  died  July  12,  1849.  He  was 
cut  down  .in  his  prime,  being  only  thirty-nine  years 
old.  His  wife  survived  him  nearly  forty  years,  her 
death  taking  place  April  21,  1889,  after  she  had 
attained  her  three-score  and  ten  yeais.  Both  were 
active  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 
They  were  people  greatly  respected  in  their  com- 
munity for  their  kindness  of  heart  and  their  hos- 
pitable ways.  Mrs.  Teachout,  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  when  she  was  only  ten  years  old,  re- 
mained with  her  mother  until  she  was  married. 
Soon  afterward  our  subject  and  his  wife  settled  on 
what  was  known  as  the  William  Teachout  home- 
stead, where  they  lived  five  years.  Mr.  Teachout 
then  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Rome  Town- 
ship which  he  subsequently  added  to,  a  part  of  this 
latter  purchase  lying  in  Rome  and  part  in  Adrian 
Township,  and  comprising  altogether  one  hundred 
and  seventy  acres. 

Upon  the  homestead  chus  instituted  Mr.  Teach- 
out lived  until  1876,  then  selling  out  removed  to 
Rome  Center,  where  he  officiated  as  "mine  host,;  of 
an  hotel  three  and  one-half  years.  His  next  re- 
moval was  to  Adrian  City  where  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gibson  House.  He  spent  one  year 
with  this,  then  in  1880  purchased  the  Exchange 
Hotel  at  Tecumseh,  which  he  operated  one  year  then 
sold  at  an  advance  of  $1,000.  Returning  then  to 
Adrian  he  purchased  a  residence  and  for  a  time 
lived  retired  from  active  business.  He  was  not 
contented,  however,  and  after  a  few  years  removed, 
in  August,  1888,  to  Brooklyn,  taking  charge  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  which  he  had  secured  on  a 
trade,  and  in  connection  with  which  was  a  fine 
livery  barn,  equipped  with  every  convenience  as 
also  was  the  hotel.  The  latter  is  a  large,  roomy, 
brick  structure,  fitted  up  with  modern  conveniences, 
including  furnace  heat,  etc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teachout  have  become  widely  and 
favorably  known  to  the  traveling  public,  and  those 
who  sojourn  under  their  hospitable  roof  are  sure  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  whenever  the  opportunity 
offers.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Teachout  are  great  horsemen 
and  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  draft  and  road  ani- 
mals in  this  section.  They  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  breeding  and  training  of  horses,  evincing 
great  skill  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  equine 
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disposition  and  requirements.  Among  the  horses 
which  have  passed  through  their  hands  are  "Happy 
Man,"  now  owned  by  Don  W.  Dickinson,  of  De- 
troit, and  "Tipton  Boy,"  who  has  made  a  good 
record  on  the  race  course  in  Michigan.  The  key- 
note of  the  most  fluent  conversation  is  struck 
whenever  a  horse  is  mentioned  to  Mr.  Teachout  or 
his  sons.  Of  the  latter  there  are  only  two,  the  eld- 
est of  whom,  Fred  D,,  who  has  attained  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  trainer,  was  for  many  years  a  rider 
and  driver  at  various  public  race  courses.  He  mar- 
ried a  highly  accomplished  young  lady,  Miss  Cora 
E.  Jones,  of  Tecumseh,  and  they  live  with  the 
parents  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel.  Claude  Ed- 
ward, the  younger  son,  also  lives  there. 

In  noting  the  early  progenitors  of  our  subject  we 
find  that  his  grandfather,  John  Teachout,  was  born 
in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  of  whom  they  have  any 
record,  settled  at  an  early  day.  They  traced  their 
ancestry  to  Holland,  from  which  three  brothers 
came  over,  and  probably  were  among  the  first  who 
instituted  the  Dutch  settlement  in  New  Yojk  State. 
From  them  descended  the  Teachouts  of  America. 
They  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  were  gen- 
erally reliable  citizens  and  well-to-do.  Grandfather 
John  Teachout  spent  his  early  years  in  his  native 
county  and  was  married  to  a  lady  whose  first  name 
was  Polly,  and  who,  like  himself,  was  of  Holland- 
Dutch  ancestry.  They  settled  upon  a  farm  where 
Grandmother  Teachout  died  when  a  little  past 
middle  life.  There  had  been  born  to  them  four 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

In  1854  Grandfather  Teachout  with  his  children 
came  to  Michigan,  and  some  years  later  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son  William,  in  Cambridge  Township, 
after  having  attained  more  than  his  four-score  years. 
.  William  Teachout,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  family  and  was  born  in  Manches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  1804.  He  started  out  early  in  life  to 
earn  his  own  living,  and  finally  assisted  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  father  as  the  latter  giew  old.  He  was 
married,  near  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Rachel 
Wells,  who  was  also  born  in  that  vicinity.  After 
his  marriage  William  Teachout  and  his  wife  settled 
on  the  old  Wells  estate  in  Ontario  County,  where 
they  lived  until  removing  to  their  own  farm  near 


Manchester.  In  1854,  after  the  birth  of  six  chil- 
dren they  came  to  Michigan  and  the  father  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in 
Cambridge  Township,  Lenawee  County,  where  they 
made  their  home  until  after  the  death  of  the  wife 
and  mother,  which  occurred  when  she  was  about 
fifty- five  years  old. 

William  Teachout  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
sold  his  farm  and  retired  to  Tecumseh,  where  he 
died  March  22,  1868,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
He  was  a  hard-working,  honest  man  and  one  who 
made  many  friends.  His  wife,  Rachel,  was  his 
suitable  partner  in  all  respects,  being  devoted  to 
her  family,  and  a  sincere  Christian.  They  were 
the  parents  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  died  young, 
are  living  and  have  families  of  their  own. 


ON.  W.  F.  GOODWIN,  a  retired  miller 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  Concord,  has  been  a 

<#?     resident  of  this  county  since  1845.    He  has 

^  had  important  financial  interests  in  this 
county  for  many  years,  both  in  a  private  business 
capacity  and  in  affairs  which  relate  to  the  good  of 
the  public,  and  still  has  money  invested  in  several 
institutions  in  this  and  neighboring  counties. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Jesse  and  Dollie 
(Watkins)  Goodwin,  of  New  England.  His  father 
was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1781,  and  being  left  an 
orphan  when  nine  years  old,  he  made  his  own  way 
by  working  on  a  farm  until  twenty-one  years  old 
when  he  began  driving  a  stage  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  an  occupation  which  he  continued  for 
sixteen  years.  He  then  engaged  in  farming  in 
Steuben  and  Monroe  Counties,  N.  Y.,  finally  locat- 
ing in  Genesee  County,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  wife  was  born  in  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.,  and  died  in  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  fifty- five  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1812,  but  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Monroe  County,  whence  his  father  re- 
moved when  he  was  a  child.  After  he  had  reached 
his  majority  he  attended  a  select  school  at  Roches- 
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ter,  adding  to  the  knowledge  he  had  previously 
obtained  in  the  common  schools.  In  1835  he  made 
a  trip  to  Michigan,  performing  a  part  of  his  jour- 
ney on  foot,  but  returned  to  the  Empire  State  the 
same  year.  He  began  farming,  continuing  that  oc- 
cupation in  Genesee  and  Monroe  Counties  until 
1842,  when  he  again  came  West,  and  locating  in 
Ann  Arbor,  remained  there  two  years  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  In  1845 
he  came  to  this  county  and  leasing  the  mill  prop- 
erty at  Concord,  operated  the  establishment  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Four  years  af- 
ter he  took  possession  of  it,  he  purchased  the  mill 
and  two  hundred  acres  of  adjoining  land  and  re- 
built from  the  foundation,  getting  his  water  power 
from  the  north  branch  of  the  Kalamazoo  River. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  one  of  those  citizens  of  this  sec- 
tion who  were  interested  in  securing  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad.  At  various  times  he  has  been  in 
the  mercantile  business  and  a  partner  in  stores,  and 
also  interested  in  grain  and  stock  buying.  In  1869 
he  sold  his  mill  property  and  retired  to  his  farm 
residence  that  is  located  in  the  village  of  Concord. 
He  now  owns  some  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  in  this  county,  and  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
Concord  State  Bank,  the  Peoples'  Bank  of  Jackson, 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Albion. 

The  first  marriage  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Goodwin  took 
place  in  Virgil,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  his  bride  being 
Miss  Mary  Granger,  who  shared  his  fortunes  until 
1860,  when  she  departed  this  life.  She  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren— Agnes  M.,  now  deceased,  who  was  the  wife 
of  J.  O.  Thatcher,  and  George  W.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  six  years.  On  February  5,  1868,  Mr.  Good- 
win contracted  a  second  matrimonial  alliance,  his 
chosen  companion  being  Miss  Jennie  Patten,  a 
graduate  of  Livingston  Park  Seminary.  This  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  at  Rochester,  and  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  children — Carroll,  who 
is  still  living  at  home,  and  May,  who  died  in  1875, 
at  the  age  of  five  years. 

In  politics  Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  stanch  Republican. 
He  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  for  the  sessions 
of  1857-58  and  being  re-elected  in  the  latter  year 
again  served  two  sessions.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  and  served  during  the   session 


of  1881  and  an  extra  session  in  1882,  being  next  to 
the  oldest  man  in  the  Legislative  body.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  Conven- 
tion that  met  in  1867.  He  has  wielded  great  influ- 
ence in  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  is 
still  a  power  in  this  section. 


\|%HILEMON  E.  SPARKS,  of  the  firm  of 
JJj   Eldred  &  Sparks,  proprietors  of  the  Michi- 

[?-'  gan  Center  Flouring  Mills,  is  a  practical 
first  class  miller  and  a  man  of  business 
ability  which  is  exhibited  as  a  manager,  as  a  sales- 
man, and  in  every  department  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  called.  The  mill  of  which  he  is  a  joint 
owner  is  now  furnished  with  all  modern  machinery 
of  first-class  design  and  construction,  and  with  a 
capacity  of  seventy-five  barrels  per  day  is  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  the  flour  having  attained  a  high  repu- 
tation. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Greens- 
burg,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  August  7,  1844,  and 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Erastus  and  Pluma  (Moore) 
Sparks,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  He  was  eleven  years  old  when  he  came  to 
this  county  with  his  parents.  He  had  attended  the 
district  schools  at  his  native  place  and  after  coming 
to  Leoni  advanced  his  education  by  attendance  at 
the  Michigan  Union  College,  then  located  there, 
but  now  at  Adrian,  Lenawee  County.  He  was  but 
a  boy  when  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  mill 
and  when  fifteen  years  old  had  already  become  a 
practical  miller. 

Young  Sparks  continued  to  work  in  a  mill  until 
his  eighteenth  year,  when  in  July,  1862,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  F,  Twentieth  Michigan  Infantry, 
serving  until  after  the  close  of  the  wrar.  Among 
the  most  important  battles  in  which  he  participated 
were  those  of  Fredericksburg,  Campbell  Station 
and  Loudoun  Station.  Late  in  1863,  while  sta- 
tioned at  Annapolis,  Md.,  he  was  taken  sick  and 
confined  to  the  hospital  until  his  discharge.  He 
then  returned  to  Leoni  and  resumed  milling  there, 
but  a  year  later  went  to  Sylvan  Center  where  he 
was  employed  at  the  same  work  two  and  a  half  years. 
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The  next  move  of  Mr.  Sparks  was  to  Leslie. 
Ingham  County,  where  he  operated  a  mill  two 
years,  in  1869  coming  back  to  this  county  and 
spending  a  year  at  Michigan  Center,  after  which 
lie  purchased  an  interest  in  a  mill  at  Spring  Arbor. 
That  establishment  was  operated  by  him  eight 
years,  when  he  sold  his  interest  and  rented  the 
Washington  mill  at  Jackson.  Six  months  later  he 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the  mill  at  Chelsea,  Wash- 
tenaw County,  removed  to  that  place  and  resided 
there  until  1887.  At  that  date  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Zenas  C.  Eld  red,  and  the  firm 
bought  the  mill  which  they  are  now  operating  and 
which  they  have  refitted  and  made  into  a  first-class 
modern  establishment. 

An  important  step  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Sparks  was 
taken  in  June,  1867,  at  which  time  he  became  the 
husband  of  Miss  Delia  Etta  Burchard,  a  young  lady 
of  intelligence,  domestic  virtues,  and  Christian 
character.  She  was  born  in  Sylvan,  Washtenaw 
County,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Seaborn  and  Mary 
A.  (Tichenor)  Burchard.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks 
four  children  have  been  born  -Burchard  E.,  Mary 
P.,  Burnett  D.,  and  Erma  Belle.  Both  parents  be- 
long to  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Sparks  is 
a  Republican  and  of  the  social  orders  affiliates  with 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  holding 
membership  in  Chelsea  Lodge.  The  characters  of 
himself  and  wife  are  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 
respect  of  their  acquaintances  and  gain  for  them 
many  friends  throughout  the  community. 


JOSIAH  B.  FROST  was  born  in  Ypsilanti, 
Washtenaw  County,  Mich.,  November  21, 
1840,  in  the  house  on  the  northeast  corner 
J  of  Huron  and  Catharine  Streets,  now,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  occupied  by  J.  M.  Chidister,  Esq. 
His  father,  Calvin  P.  Frost,  who  settled  in  Ypsi- 
lanti in  May,  1835,  was  born  in  Marcellus,  Onon- 
daga County,  N.  Y.,  November  7,  1803,  where  his 
father,  Deacon  Josiah  Frost,  son  of  Deacon  John 
Frost,  settled  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1803,  the 
same  year  that  Calvin  P.  and  his  twin  brother,  Ed- 


ward W.,  were  born.  Two  sisters  were  also  born 
in  Marcellus,  these,  with  six  children  who  came 
with  the  family  from  Williamsburgh,  Mass.,  and 
two  others  who  died  prior  to  leaving  the  Williams- 
burgh home,  mai?e  twelve  children  of  Deacon  Jo- 
siah Frost  and  his  wife  Electa  (Paine)  Frost,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Elijah  and  Mary  (White) 
Paine,  also  of  Williamsburgh,  Mass.,  a  descendant 
of  Elder  John  White,  the  progenitor  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  numerous  people,  whose  genealogies  may 
be  traced  in  "Memorials  of  Elder  John  White." 

Of  this  family,  Deacon  John  Frost  was  a  pioneer 
and  extensive  farmer  in  Western  Massachusetts ;  his 
son  Deacon  Josiah  Frost  was  a  pioneer  and  exten- 
sive farmer  and  drover  in  Western  New  York,  own- 
ing one  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  county.  His 
son  Calvin  Paine  Frost,  who  died  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  the  last  survivor  of  his  family,  a  pio- 
neer in  Michigan,  was  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits. He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ypsilanti,  in 
which  church  he  had  been  an  active  member  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  although  his  son  Josiah 
B.  Frost,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  not  a  pioneer 
in  Jackson  County,  yet  his  long  residence  and  in- 
terest in  pioneer  and  genealogical  matters  was  the 
occasion  of  his  election  as  Secretary  of  the  County 
Pioneer  Society.  His  mother,  Sarah  (Rice)  Frost, 
was  born  in  East  Sudbury,  Mass.,  May  7,  1801, 
died  February  22,  1873.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Ithimar  Rice,  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  Sud- 
bury, and  Sarah  (Dunn)  Rice,  daughter  of  John 
and  Grace  (Kelly)  Dunn,  all  early  settlers  of  Sud- 
bury. Ithimar  Rice  had  no  children  by  his  first 
marriage.  There  were  twenty -one  children  by  the 
last  three,  making  a  fair  New  England  family. 

Josiah  B.  Frost,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  wns 
educated  in  the  Ypsilanti  Seminary  and  State  Nor- 
mal School,  took  a  special  course  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  Michigan  University,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  as  an  apothecary,  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  drug  business  in  his  native 
town.  He  came  to  Jackson  in  1862,  and  with  his 
father  built  a  number  of  houses  at  Woodville.  Af- 
ter that  contract  had  been  filled,  he  built  the  Wood- 
ville store,  and  sold  groceries,  provisions,  and  min- 
ing implements,  but  not  liking  the  location,  after  a 
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two-years'  stay,  sold  out  and  clerked  in  the  old 
Holland  &  Son's  drug-store,until  he  engaged  in  1866 
in  the  drug  trade  for  himself  in  Ypsilanti,  in  which 
year  he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  sold  out  there 
in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  returned  to  Jackson,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  draughting,  to  which  occupation  he  had 
been  brought  up. 

Mr.  Frost  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has 
frequently  represented  his  ward  and  county,  in  the 
County,  District,  and  State  conventions,  and  is  at 
present  serving  his  eighth  year  as  a  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  lie  is  a  member  of 
Jackson  Commandery  K.  T.,  and  T.  I.  M.,  of  Jack- 
son Council  R.  <fe  S.  M.  He  was  married  in  Ypsi- 
lanti, on  the  25th  of  September,  1867,  to  Ellen 
Cornelia  Mills,  oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Philo  Mills 
and  Sarah  Winchester  (Justin)  Mills,  both  deceased, 
of  Grovela  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  They 
have  three  children  :  Eloise  A.,  who  graduated  with" 
the  "West  Side"  Jackson  High  School  Class  of  '88; 
expects  to  enter  the  classical  course  in  the  State 
Tniversity  the  coming  fall;  Edward  J.,  who  after 
nearly  finishing  the  High  School  course,  entered  the 
mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  temporarily  left  to  accept 
a  position  as  draughtman  for  an  extensive  manu- 
facturing establishment;  Charles  M.,  the  youngest 
is  in  the  High  School. 

The  family  home  is  pleasantly  located,  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Morrell  Streets,  where  Mr. 
Frost  built  to  suit  himself  and  family  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago.  He  and  his  family  are  connected 
with  the  Congregational  Church. 

s~ -^ "*— 


yh  CHAUNCEY  WETMORE  stands  prc- 
1  eminent  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
W^fl  enterprising  of  the  wealthy  farmers,  stock  - 
raisers  and  business  men  of  Jackson  County,  with 
whose  highest  interests  his  own  have  been  closely 
identified  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  He  is  a 
practical  and  scientific  agriculturist  of  surpassing 
skill,  and    has  carried  on  his  farming  operations 


after  the  most  approved  modern  methods  with  the 
greatest  success,  as  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of 
his  fine  farm,  comprising  parts  of  sections  2  and  3, 
Pulaski  Township.  Lake  View  Farm,  as  it  is  ap- 
propriately called,  is  beautifully  located  on  the 
shores  of  Swain  Lake,  and  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable farms  in  the  county,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  places  for  a'home.  The  new  survey 
of  the  air  line  road  runs  along  the  west  line  of  the 
farm  in  front  of  his  residence,  and  as  soon  as  the 
road  is  built,  the  Concord  Station  will  be  located 
near  by,  and  Swain  Lake  will  undoubtedly  become 
one  of  the  finest  summer  resorts  in  the  State.  In 
1877  Mr.  Wetmore  erected  here  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence, something  out  of  the  common  style  usually 
adopted  by  farmers.  It  is  of  red  pressed  brick,  is 
lighted  by  gas  manufactured  on  the  place,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  appointed,  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, finest  and  most  tastefully  furnished  farm 
house  in  the  county.  There  are  also  extensive  and 
well-ordered  outbuildings  attached,  including  three 
good  sized  barns,  40x60,  30x40,  and  20x72  feet, 
respectively,  besides  all  the  necessary  conveniences, 
such  as  windmill,  tank,  etc.  There  are  beautiful 
and  well-arranged  grounds  surrounding  the  house, 
and  a  fine  orchard  and  lovely  groves  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Wetmore  represents  the  fifth  generation  in 
this  country  of  the  descendants  of  one  of  two 
brothers  who  came  to  America  in  Colonial  times 
from  their  native  Wales,  one  of  them  clanging  his 
name  to  Whittimore  to  distinguish  the  families. 
Elisha  Wetmore,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Connecticut  and  was  an  early  settler  of 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  going  thither  through  the 
intervening  wilderness  with  an  ox-team.  That  part 
of  the  country  in  his  day  represented  the  u  Great 
West,"  Fort  Herkimer  then  ftanding  on  the  West- 
ern frontier,  there  being  no  settlement  beyond.  He 
located  in  the  forests  among  the  Indians,  cleared 
the  land,  and  became  a  large  and  well-to-do  farmer, 
and  there  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed.  He 
reared  a  family  of  twelve  children. 

His  son  William,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  Oneida  County  in  1801.  He  followed  farming, 
owning  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  valuable 
land,  and  was  a  leading  man  in  his  community.     A 
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man  of  quiet  habits,  he  was  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lic-spirited and  enterprising.  He  was  greatly  in- 
terested  in  education,  and  gave  all  his  children  the 
best  school  advantages.  In  his  political  affiliations 
he  was  a  Whig;  in  religion,  broad  and  liberal- 
minded,  he  was  a  strong  Universalis!.  His  death, 
which  occurred  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years,  was  a  severe  blow  not  only  to  his  family,  but 
to  the  community  at  large.  The  maiden  name  of 
the  mother  of  our  subject  was  Sally  Cossitt.  She 
was  born  in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  in  1804,  a  daughter  of 
Roswell  .Cossitt,  who  was  of  French  descent.  In 
his  younger  days  he  was  a  distiller,  and  later  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  Oneida 
County.  The  mother  of  our  subject  removed  to 
New  Hartford  after  his  father's  death,  and  resided 
there  till  she  too,  passed  away,  her  death  occurring 
in  1888.  She  was  in  all  respects  a  woman  of  fine 
character,  and,  like  her  husband,  was  a  firm  Uni- 
versalist.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
of  whom  the  following  is  recorded:  W.  Chauncey, 
our  subject;  Armida  S.,  died  in  1884;  Henry  A. 
resides  in  Sheboygan,  Mich.;  Uphrazia  H.  is  now 
Mrs.  Mason,  of  Concord;  JaneE.  is  dead ;  Caroline 
M.  is  Mrs.  E.  P.  Bailey,  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. ; 
Frances  C.  is  dead. 

W.  Chauncey  Wetmore  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Paris,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  February  11,  1824. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
he  was  given  the  best  school  advantages  afforded 
by  his  native  county.  He  was  a  studious  lad,  and 
many  a  night  he  has  poured  over  his  books  by  the 
light  of  the  bright  fire  in  the  huge  old  fireplace  in 
\m  childhood  home.  His  education  was  completed, 
at  least  as  far  as  attendance  at  schools  were  con- 
cerned, at  the  Clinton  High  School.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  obtained  a  teacher's  certificate 
from  the  county,  and  when  eighteen  years  old  en- 
gaged in  that  profession,  teaching  three  years  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  J  845,  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  he  went  South  to  Maryland, 
and  in  1846  to  South  Carolina,  (in  Senator  "Bob" 
Butler's  district)  to  teach,  and  was  thus  engaged  in 
South  Carolina  till  1849,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  who  had 
also  been  teaching^  in  South  Carolina,  their  long 
journey  homeward  being  made  entirely  with  a  horse 


and  buggy.  In  1850,  his  health  becoming  poor, 
he  returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  remained  until 
1852.  After  that  our  subject  engaged  his  services 
with  an  agricultural  implement  manufacturing 
company  as  traveling  salesman.  He  was  thus  en- 
gaged fourteen  years.  While  thus  engaged  he  drove 
all  over  the  country,  and  visited  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  and  by  actual 
count  he  traveled  a  distance  equal  to  over  three 
times  around  the  world.  He  was  very  successful 
in  introducing  the  implements  of  the  company  for 
which  he  traveled,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
out  of  the  business.  He  was  desirous,  however, 
to  settle  down  in  life  and  establish  a  home,  and 
with  that  end  in  view,  he  determined  to  purchase 
land  in  some  pleasing  locality,  and  not  finding  just 
what  he  wanted  in  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  wishing 
for  a  place  where  fruit,  etc.,  could  be  raised  suc- 
cessfully, he  turned  his  face  toward  Michigan,  and 
in  January,  1860,  came  to  this  State  by  rail,  and 
purchased  his  present  farm.  It  was  but  very  little 
improved,  but  by  dint  of  energy  and  persistent 
labor  he  has  wrought  a  wondrous  change,  and  is 
now  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  estates  for 
miles  around,  comprising  three  hundred  acres  of 
the  choicest  and  most  highly  cultivated  land  in 
the  region.  Mr.  Wetmore  continued  in  his  busi- 
ness as  a  traveling  salesman,  till  1865,  being  thus 
engaged  principally  from  September  until  May, 
while  spending  his  summers  at  home  attending  to 
the  improvement  of  his  farm.  He  has  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  raising  clover  seed  and  has 
been  very  successful  at  it,  raising  large  crops  for 
use,  as  well  as  fertilizing  the  soil  with  it.  He  has 
also  engaged  quite  extensively  in  raising  wheat 
and  wool.  He  now  rents  his  field  and  is  giving 
his  attention  to  raising  full-blooded  Jerseys,  and 
already  has  a  fine  little  herd  of  six  head.  His 
enterprise  extends  beyond  his  home,  as  is  instanced 
in  his  building  the  Concord  Opera  House  in  1880 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
fine  brick  buil  ling,  trimmed  with  stone,  lighted  by 
gas,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  six  hundred,  and  is 
a  great  addition  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  town. 
In  1886  Mr.  Wetmore  organized  the  Citizens'  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  is  acting  as  its 
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Secretary,  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
its  management,  and  by  his  business  tact  and  en- 
ergy has  established  it  on  a  solid  basis,  and  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  making  it  one  of  the 
most  reliable  companies  of  the  kind  and  one  of  the 
most  successful. 

Mr.  Wetmore  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Cornelia  Adeline  Bailey,  in  Paris,  N.Y.,  August  27, 
1857.  Mrs.  Wetmore  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, and  is  devoted  to  her  family,  her  thoughts 
being  always  how  to  enhance  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  her  husband  and  children.  She  loves  to 
beautify  the  home,  and  presides  over  it  with  grace. 
She  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  Presbyterian  in 
belief,  and  her  charity  and  sympathy  for  the  needy 
and  afflicted  are  unbounded.  Mrs.  Wetmore  was 
born  in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1835,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Her  father,  Paul  Bailey, 
was  born  in  La  Compton,  R.  I.  Her  grandfather, 
John  Bailey,  was  a  native  of  the  same  State,  and 
settling  in  Oneida  County  in  pioneer  times,  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  there,  and  did  good  service  in 
the  War  of  1812.  Mrs.  Wetmore's  father  was  an 
extensive  farmer  and  stock-dealer  in  Oneida  County, 
engaging  in  business  there  until  his  wife  died,  when 
he  sold  out  and  retired  to  our  subject's  home,  of 
which  he  was  an  inmate  until  his  death  in  1887, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-three  years.  In  his 
younger  days  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Militia.  He  and  his  wife  were  Presbyterians 
in  religion,  and  were  strong  in  the  faith.  Mrs. 
Wetmore's  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Me- 
rinda  Porter,  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,of 
which  her  father,  Ira  Porter,  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  an  early  settler.  She  died  in  New 
Hartford,  N.  Y.  She  and  her  husband  were  the 
parents  of  five  children:  E.  P.,  of  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y. ;  Cornelia  A.;  Ann  Eliza,  now  Mrs.  Austin, 
of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.Y.;  George  P.,  deceased  ; 
Wheaton  P.,  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

The  happy  wedded  life  of  our  subject  and  his 
wife  has  been  blessed  to  them  by  the  birth  of  six 
children,  namely:  Jean  A.,  Cora  A.,  Earl  P.,  Jessie 
C,  Lena  E.  and  Nora  B.  They  are  well  educated 
and  accomplished,  for  their  parents  have  been  de- 
termined to  give  them  every  advantage,  and  the 
thousands  of  dollars  that  he  has  spent  on  their  ed- 


ucation Mr.  Wetmore  considers  the  best  investment 
that  he  ever  made.  The  daughters  are  musicians, 
painters,  and  elocutionists  of  no  mean  abilit}^,  and 
the  home  is  replete  with  the  little  graces  that  add 
such  charm  to  domestic  life.  The  sons  are  now 
occup3Ting  the  most  responsible  positions  with  their 
employers.  Jean  was  graduated  from  the  scientific 
course  of  the  Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  the  class  of  '83,  and  then  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  electrical  engineering,  from  which  he  wag 
graduated  in  1885.  He  has  made  several  inven- 
tions, and  among  others  an  electric  lamp.  He  is 
traveling  for  the  O'Kenite  Insulate  Wire  Company, 
of  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
the  company,  and  stands  well  with  his  employers. 
He  makes  his  home  in  New  York  City.  He  is  also 
half  owner  of  Ann  Arbor  Soap  Works.  Cora 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School, 
and  holds  a  first  grade  certificate  as  a  teacher.  She 
lives  with  her  parents.  Earl  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Ann  Arbor,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
'87,  in  electric  engineering.  He  is  a  fine  electri- 
cian and  is  now  a  Superintendent  of  the  Electric 
Sprague  Motor  Company.  Has  equipped  electric 
street  car  lines  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  Harrisburg  and 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  is  now 
traveling  in  its  interests  in  Italy,  with  head  quar- 
ters at  Florence,  whither  he  went  in  January,  1890. 
Jessie  is  a  graduate  of  the  Concord  High  School, 
and  studied  music  and  painting  at  Albion  and  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  George 
W.  Millen,  of  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  Victory  soap.  He  is  a  half 
proprietor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Soap  Works,  and  is  a 
rising  young  man.  Lena  E.  is  attending  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  pursuing  a  four  years' 
course,  and  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  '91.  Nora 
is  a  student  of  the  Concord  High  School,  and  is 
studying  music  in  Albion. 

Nature  has  gifted  our  subject  in  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree,  donating  to  him  all  the  qualities 
that  form  a  complete  manhood.  He  has  a  peculiar 
talent  for  affairs,  and  no  less  ambition,  backed  by 
force  of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  blends 
with  these  traits  the  aesthetic  feelings  of  a  man  of 
culture  and  refinement,  his  tastes  and  likings  being 
of  the  higher  and  artistic  order,  and   his  truthful- 
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ness  and  high  sense  of  honor  are  apparent  in  all 
that  he  does,  scorning  a  mean  act,  with  a  natural 
tendency  to  all  the  better  things  of  life.  He  is 
liberal  and  public-spirited,  the  friend  of  education 
and  progress,  and  is  foremost  in  the  enterprises 
tending  to  elevate  the  people,  and  to  advance  the 
material  welfare  of  the  county.  His  home  life 
forms  a  picture  of  domestic  happiness  seldom  wit- 
nessed, and  his  surroundings  reflect  in  a  marked 
degree  the  character  of  the  hian.  Within  his  beau- 
tiful home  are  all  the  evidences  of  refined  modern 
life,  music,  painting,  books,  and  all  the  embellish- 
ments belonging  to  a  home  whose  inmates  are 
people  of  cultivated  tastes  and  ample  means.  He 
has  a  fine  library,  comprising  a  rare  collection  of 
books  by  the  best  authors,  modern  and  ancient. 
Mr.  Wetmore  is  the  personal  friend  of  Alexander 
Winchell,  and  is  also  intimate  with  others  of  Michi- 
gan's leading  men.  Our  subject  is  broad  and 
exceedingly  liberal  in  his  religious  views,  being  a 
Universalist  in  his  belief.  He  has  sound,  practical 
opinions  upon  all  subjects,  and  it  is  truly  said  of 
him  that  a  person,  meeting  and  conversing  with 
him,  is  always  the  wiser  for  listening  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts.  He  does  not  aspire  to  office, 
but  is  a  strong  admirer  and  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 


4r^  V-^ir^V 


ARCUS  MARKHAM.  Dotted  about  over 
the  surface  of  Michigan,  are  numerous 
l.!i  sheets  of  water  whose  banks  afford  beauti- 
ful locations  for  homes.  One  of  these  is 
Round  Lake,  in  this  county,  on  the  shores  of  which 
lies  the  well  cultivated  farm  belonging  to  the  above* 
named  gentleman.  It  bears  a  full  line  of  farm 
buildings,  all  substantial  and  sufficiently  commo- 
dious for  their  purposes,  and  the  character  of  the 
owner  is  indicated  by  the  neatness  and  order  that 
prevail  throughout  the  estate. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write,  was  born  in 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  August  27,  1832,  whence 
his  parents  came  to  Michigan  when  he  was  in  his 
fourth  year.  Although  so  young  the  journey  made 
such  an  impression  upon  his  childish  mind  that  he 


well  remembers  many  of  its  incidents.  The  family 
traveled  with  an  ox- team  from  their  former  home 
in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Erie,  Pa.,  the  com- 
pany consisting  of  fourteen  people,  they  and  their 
goods  being  hauled  in  four  wagons  drawn  by  five 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  bringing  with  them  three  cows 
and  one  horse.  At  Erie  they  embarked  with  their 
stock  on  a  boat,  and  landing  at  Toledo,  continued 
their  journey  overland  to  this  county.  Where 
Jackson  now  stands  there  were  then  but  a  few 
houses,  and  deer,  bear,  wild  turkeys  and  other  game 
roamed  at  will  near  them.  Across  the  Grand  River 
there  was  a  one-pole  bridge.  The  family  settled  in 
Blackman  Township,  and  amid  the  primitive  sur- 
rounding of  what  was  then  the  frontier,  the  subject 
passed  his  boyhood  and  youth.  There  being  no 
railroads  here  for  some  years  after  their  arrival,  his 
father  used  to  haul  his  wheat  to  Ypsilanti,  and  made 
frequent  trips  to  Detroit  with  his  team. 

Young  Markham  attended  the  pioneer  schools, 
and  as  soon  as  his  strength  would  permit,  began  to 
assist  his  father  on  the  farm.  When  he  had  reached 
man's  estate  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith, working  with  Albert  Foster  about  three 
years,  and  then  opening  a  shop  for  himself.  He 
carried  on  the  business  twelve  years,  ten  years  of 
the  time  being  in  company  with  his  brother  Will- 
iam. At  the  expiration  of  the  period  named,  he 
sold  out  his  business,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  buying  land  a  half  mile  south 
of  Michigan  Center,  and  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Jackson,  bordering  on  the  west  shore  of  Round 
Lake.  Here  he  has  since  made  his  home,  carefully 
and  intelligently  cultivating  the  eighty-nine  acres 
that  comprises  his  estate,  and  surrounding  his  fam- 
ily with  more  and  more  of  the  comforts  and  beauty 
of  life  as  years  have  passed. 

Realizing  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live 
alone,  Mr.  Markham  chose  for  his  companion  in 
life  Miss  Emma  Price,  a  native  of  Grass  Lake 
Township,  this  county,  and  a  daughter  of  Wilkin- 
son and  Sallie  (Marshall)  Price.  To  this  estimable 
woman  he  was  married  in  1860,  and  together  thej' 
labored  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  sharing  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows,  until  April  18,  1889,  when 
the  wife  and  mother  was  called  hence.  She  left 
three  children:  Judson    A.,  Lizzie  E.  and  Marion 
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H.  In  politics  Mr.  Markham  is  a  sound  Democrat. 
A  reliable  citizen,  an  upright  man  and  a  kind  par- 
ent and  neighbor,  he  is  well  esteemed  by  those  to 
whom  he  is  known,  and  his  long  residence  in  this 
county  has  given  him  an  extended  acquaintance. 

Going  back  three  generations  in  the  paternal  line 
of  Mr.  Markham,  we  find  the  progenitors  living  in 
New  Hampshire,  whence  they  removed  to  the  Gen- 
esee Valley,  N.  Y.,  at  an  early  date  in  its  history. 
(/apt.  John  Markham  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  when 
that  removal  took  place,  and  he  became  of  age  in 
the  Empire  State.  In  Avon,  Livingston  County, 
he  married  Polly  Betz,  a  native  of  Vermont,  after- 
ward settling  on  a  tract  of  timber  land,  bordering 
on  Honey oye  Creek,  near  Rush,  Monroe  County. 
Theie  he  built  a  log  house,  in  which  the  father  of 
our  subject  was  born,  and  cleared  a  farm  upon 
which  he  resided  until  about  1843.  He  then  traded 
his  farm  for  a  section  of  land  in  Ingham  County, 
Mich.,  which,  being  wild  land,  he  never  settled 
upon,  but  lived  in  the  town  of  Converse,  Marshall 
County.  There  he  bought  property,  built  himself 
a  home,  and  resided  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
eightj'-three  years.  His  title  was  obtained  during 
the  War  of  1812.  His  wife  survived  him,  dying 
at  the  home  of  a  son  near  South  Bend,  Ind. 

David  Markham  was  born  June  26,  1804,  in 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  reared  in  his  native 
County.  During  his  youth  there  were  no  railroads 
nor  canals  in  that  section,  and  Albany  was  the 
principal  market,  produce  being  taken  to  that  place 
with  teams.  He  remained  with  his  parents  until 
his  marriage,  when  he  bought  sevent\r-five  acres  of 
land  on  the  Indian  Reservation,  in  Batavia,  Gene- 
see County,  where  he  lived  four  years.  Ho  then 
sold,  returned  to  Rush,  and  bought  a  farm  there. 
In  1832  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Michigan  Terri- 
tory, coming  on  a  boat  to  Detroit, by  stage  to  Ypsi- 
lanti,  and  thence  starting  out  on  foot  to  view  the 
country.  Jackson  was  then  a  hamlet,  consisting 
of  a  few  log  cabins  and  one  frame  building,  the  ho- 
tel being  kept  in  a  double  log  house. 

Mr.  Markham  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Michigan, 
going  as  far  as  White  Pigeon  on  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  then  returned  to  his  home,  buying  a  tav- 
ern stand  at  West  Rush,  where  he  acted  as  host 
until  1836.     He  then  came  with  his  family  to  this 


State  and  county,  before  his  removal  having  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Black- 
man  Township.  He  found  Jackson  but  little  larger 
than  when  he  had  first  seen  it,  and  the  country  still 
in  quite  a  primitive  condition.  Settling  upon 
his  land  in  June,  he  began  its  development,  subse- 
quently entering  adjoining  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment. He  improved  the  farm  but  later  sold  it  and 
built  his  present  home  in  Jackson,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  He  drew  the  first  iron  put  into 
the  cells  of  the  State  Prison,  receiving  $1  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  hauling  it.  His  pioneer  labors  are 
well-known  to  the  older  residents  of  the  county, 
and  many  of  the  younger  generation  are  familiar 
with  the  name  and  record  of  David  Markham. 

The  first  marriage  of  David  Markham  took 
place  March  12,  1826,  his  bride  being  Miss  Clarissa 
Nobles.  She  was  born  in  the  Empire  State  and  was 
a  daughter  of  Russell  and  Abbie  (Dunham)  No- 
bles. She  died  in  1845,  after  having  borne  her 
husband  ten  children  two  of  whom  are  deceased . 
Those  living  are:  William,  Francis,  Marcus,  Le- 
vant, Norman,  Milo,  Ransom  and  Addie.  The 
widower  contracted  a  second  alliance  in  December, 
1845,  his  companion  being  Miss  Ann  A.  Burch, 
who  was  born  in  Gorham,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
She  is  the  mother  of  six  children — Darwin, 
Charles,  Ellen,  Ida,  Wayne  and  Clarence.  Mr. 
Markham  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Rush, 
N.  Y.,  in  1826,  becoming  a  member  of  Rush  Lodge 
No.  44.  He  now  belongs  to  Jackson  Lodge,  No.  17, 
and  to  Chapter,  No.  3. 


JONATHAN  H.  HENDEE,  the  owner  and 
occupant  of  forty  acres  of  land  on  section 
5,  Blackman  Township,  upon  which  he  has 
(uS//  erected  a  good  home  and  made  other  excel- 
lent improvements,  first  came  to  this  county  in  the 
fall  of  1836,  although  he  then  remained  here  but 
a  short  time.  He  was  born  in  Sudbury,  Rutland 
County,  Vt.,  November  6,  1815,  his  parents  being 
the  Rev.  David  and  Caroline  (Harrington)  Hendee, 
who    were   also    natives  of   the    Green    Mountain 
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State.  After  having  lived  in  three  different  towns 
in  Vermont,  they  removed  to  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1831,  where  the  father  continued  his  min- 
isterial labors  until  1837.  In  the  meantime  our 
subject  had  visited  Michigan  and  returned  to  the 
parental  home,  whence  he  came  with  his  father's 
family  in  the  spring  of  1837,  settling  near  Jackson, 
in  what  is  now  Blackman  Township. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  of  Jackson  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hendee,  who  not  long  after 
removed  to  Mason  County,  organizing  Baptist 
churches  in  Mason,  Leslie,  Aurelius,  Eaton  Rapids 
and  other  places.  He  returned  to  this  county  about 
1850,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  lived 
with  his  children,  of  whom  he  had  a  family  of  six 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  Somerset 
Township,  Hillsdale  County,  and  his  wife  in  Black- 
man  Township,  this  county. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  learned  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  in  the  East,  but  on  coming  to  Mich- 
igan, he  followed  it  a  short  time  ere  connecting 
agricultural  labors  therewith.  He  bought  a  tract 
of  land  near  Aurelius,  Ingham  County,  upon  which 
he  lived  until  1852,  when  he  sold  out,  and  return- 
ing to  this  county,  bought  the  old  homestead,  lo- 
cated on  section  18,  Blackman  Township.  Upon 
it  he  resided  several  years,  then  selling  it,  removed 
to  Jackson,  which  was  his  home  six  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1875  he  sold  his  city  property,  and  com- 
ing  again  to  Blackman  Township,  bought  the  farm 
on  wrhich  he  has  since  resided,  devoting  his  atten- 
tion to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Hendee  took  place 
June  26,  1839,  his  bride  being  Miss  Charlotte 
Bond,  who  was  born  near  Keene,  N.  H.,  to  Calvin 
and  Nancy  (Wood)  Bond,  old  settlers  of  Blackman 
Township,  this  county,  where  they  died.  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Hendee  bore  her  husband  five  children, 
namely:  Martha  C,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Austin  Par- 
meter;  Julia,  now  the  widow  of  Albert  Allen; 
Tryphena,  wife  of  Jesse  Parmeter;  Syreno  H.,  a 
resident  of  Logansport,  Ind.;  and  Kendrick,  who 
died  when  twro  years  old.  The  mother  of  this 
household  band  died  in  Jackson  in  1872.  She  was 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  is  lovingly  remembered  by  her  household. 

In   Jackson,  March  13,   1873,  Mr.  Hendee  con- 


tracted a  second  matrimonial  alliance,  being  then 
united  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  (Barrett)  Blanchard, 
daughter  of  James  and  Lucinda  Barrett,  both  of 
whom  died  in  the  Empire  State.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Blanchard,  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1870,  and  by  whom 
she  had  one  daughter,  Ada  E.,  now  the  wife  of  F. 
H.  Beagle,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Soon  after  her  first  marriage  Mrs.  Hendee  studied 
medicine,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1852,  being  one  of  the 
first  female  graduates  in  the  United  States.  She  prac- 
ticed in  several  cities,  including  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  company  with  her  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  S.  P.  Town,  practiced  in  Jackson  prior 
to  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Hendee. 

Mr.  Hendee  held  various  important  offices  while 
living  in  Ingham  County.  He  is  a  strong  adher- 
ent of  the  principles  of  Republicanism.  He  has 
been  the  Vice  President  of  the  Jackson  County 
Pioneer  Society  for  several  years,  and  is  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  at  the  present  time.  He  and  his 
wife  are  active  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  of  Jackson,  and  both  are  highly  regarded 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  VAN  WORMER  is  a 
a  gentleman  who  is  highly  respected  and 
affectionately  regarded  throughout  the  sec- 
tion in  which  he  lives,  and  is  deserving  of  the 
place  which  he  occupies  in  the  opinion  of  his  fel- 
low-men on  account  of  his  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countrjr,  by  reason  of  his  personal 
character  and  because  of  the  great  good  he  has  ac- 
complished for  the  cause  of  religion.  He  is  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  and  has  officiated  as  minister  in  Concord 
Township  for  several  years,  besides  assisting  other 
"brethren  at  various  points.  The  church  edifice  is 
located  on  his  farm,  the  site  having  been  donated 
by  him  and  he  also  contributed  $400  to  the  build- 
ing fund. 

Mr.    Van  Wormer  traces  his   paternal    descent 
from  good  old  Dutch  stock,  his  grandfather,  Jerry 
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Van  Wormer,  having  emigrated  from  Holland,  and 
located  in  New  York,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  He  followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  his 
death,  and  served  his  adopted  country  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  army  during  the  Revolution. 
His  son  Jeremiah,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  the  Empire  State,  and  was  engaged  in  farming 
in  Alleghany  County,  later  becoming  a  resident  of 
Steuben  County.  He  was  also  a  patriot,  evincing 
his  love  for  his  country  by  serving  in  the  War  of 
1812.  In  1836  he  came  to  Michigan  and  located 
in  Jackson,  the  following  spring  settling  on  land 
now  owned  by  our  subject,  on  section  17,  Concord 
Township.  He  was  poor  when  he  came  to  this 
State,  and  could  only  buy  forty  acres  of  raw  land, 
upon  which  he  built  a  log  shanty  as  a  shelter  for 
his  family,  but  his  energy  and  thrift  were  crowned 
with  success  and  ere  long  he  was  numbered  among 
the  successful  fanners  of  the  county.  He  became 
the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  six  acres  of  land 
and  was  able  to  surround  his  family  with  many 
comforts.  He  departed  this  life  in  December, 
1851.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  and  gave  his  political  adherence  to 
the  Democratic  party. 

The  wife  of  Jeremiah  A^an  Wormer  was  Eunice 
Mottles,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Mottles,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  State  she  also  was  born. 
William  Mottles  was  a  farmer  and  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  was  of 
French  descent.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Van  Wor- 
mer: Electa  married  a  Mr.  Parmeter  and  died  in 
Concord  Township,  this  county;  Aaron  died  in 
Raleigh,  Mo. ;  he  entered  a  Missouri  Regiment  to  de- 
fend the  Union,  but  being  then  quite  old  he  was 
discharged  three  months  after  his  enlistment,  for 
physical  disability;  he  was  Circuit  Judge  of  Phelps 
County,  Mo.,  for  several  years  and  also  a  Meth- 
odist Protestant  minister.  Salina,  Mrs.  Parmeter 
lives  in  Spring  Arbor;  Fannie,  Mrs.  Vinecore, 
lives  near  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  William  died 
during  the  war;  Jerry  enlisted,  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  in  the  First  Michigan  Infantry,  veteranized, 
and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  soon  after 
which  he  died;  Angeline,  Mrs.  Turner,  is  deceased; 
Lois  A.,  Mrs.  Thompson,  lives  in   Concord;    the 


last  on  the  family  roll  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  mother  died  at  his  home  in  January,  1878, 
when  nearly  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  was  born  in 
Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.,  January  15,  1831,  and 
was  brought  to  Michigan  when  five  years  old.  He 
was  early  made  useful  on  his  father's  farm,  in 
driving  oxen,  clearing  land,  etc.,  and  under  the 
rate  school  system,  which  was  then  in  vogue  in 
this  section,  his  educational  advantages  were  mea- 
ger. He  remained  at  home,  helping  his  father 
operate  the  farm,  until  the  death  of  the  latter, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  estate,  buying  out  the 
other  heirs.  Being  what  in  western  parlance  is 
called  a  "rustier,"  he  soon  purchased  adjoining 
lands,  increasing  the  acreage  from  one  hundred  and 
six  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  He  now  has 
as  nicely  improved  a  farm  as  can  be  found  in  the 
township,  having  all  the.  necessary  buildings,  and 
three  miles  of  solid  stone  fence  on  the  place.  He 
is  engaged  in  general  farming  and  raises  some  fine 
bred  Hambletonian  horses  and  Merino  sheep. 

The  intelligent,  well-informed  and  estimable 
lady  who  presides  over  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Wormer,  and  with  whom  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage in  this  township,  February  13,  1853,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Emily  M.  Gregory.  She  was 
born  in  Seneca,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Au- 
gust 24, 1835,  and  came  to  Jackson  when  but  a  year 
old.  She  was  educated  at  Albion  College,  acquir- 
ing a  good  education,  and  having  good  principles 
instilled  into  her  mind  by  her  worthy  mother. 
She  has  borne  six  children:  George  F.,  now  de- 
ceased; H.  Elnora,  Flora  G.,  Ernest  L.,  Lillian  B., 
and  Floyd  A.,  now  deceased.  Efnora  married  Mr. 
G.  Carpenter,  a  farmer  in  Concord  Township;  the 
others  are  at  home  enjoying  the  best  of  school  ad- 
vantages. The  parents  of  Mrs.  Van  Wormer  were 
Noah  and  Lucinda  (Hackett)  Gregory,  the  former 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  the  latter  of  Ver- 
mont. After  having  lived  for  a  time  in  Canada, 
Mr.  Gregory  removed  to  Michigan,  in  1836,  lo- 
cating in  Jackson.  His  business  was  that  of  a 
mason,  and  he  engaged  in  contracting  and  build- 
ing at  Albion  and  various  other  places,  among 
others  working  on  the  Albion  College  buildings. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1844,  at  the  age.  of  forty- 
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one  years;  his  widow  resided  in  the  same  place  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  in  August,  1867.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a 
Class-Leader  therein.  The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  comprised  seven  children,  Mrs.  Van  Wor- 
mer  being  the  third  born.  Sarah,  Mrs.  Clift,  re- 
sides in  Albion;  Huldah  L.  married  a  Mr.  Bacon, 
and  died  in  Wisconsin;  Stephen  is  a  marble  cutter 
in  Trinidad,  Col.;  Lucinda,  Mrs.  Rice,  lives  in 
Grand  Rapids,  this  State;  Lizzie  J.  and  William 
II.  are  deceased. 

Jn  politics  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Wormer  is  a  Prohi- 
bitionist. He  is  now  serving  as  School  Moderator, 
having  no  aspiration  for  official  station  other  than 
that  upon  a  school  board.  He  has  always  been  an 
active  member  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
having  studied  the  Scriptures  closely  and  also  read 
theology  extensively.  In  1875  he  began  preach- 
ing, and  in  1882  he  was.  ordained  Local  Eider, 
since  which  time  he  has  officiated  in  a  ministerial 
capacity  at  his  own  home,  with  occasional  visits 
elsewhere.  He  has  labored  hard  for  the  success  of 
the  cause,  having  been  a  leader  in  building  the 
church  edifice  and  devoting  half  his  time  to  church 
work.  In  the  meantime  he  does  not  neglect  his 
agricultural  interests,  as  a  glance  over  his  fine  es- 
tate will  prove. 


E3Lr 
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HARLES  MORRILL.  Of  the  younger 
residents  of  Jackson  County,  few  are  better 
known  and  none  more  deserving  of  consid- 
erable mention  in  a  volume  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  names  and  memories  of  prominent  citizens,  than 
he  with  whose  name  we  initiate  this  sketch.  So- 
cially and  politically,  he  is  of  note  in  his  commu- 
nity. He  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Patrons  of 
Industry. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Eastman 
O.  Morrill,  a  native  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
and  he  was  born  April  24,  1830,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Fanny  Littlefield,  of  Leoni  Town- 
ship, Jackson  County.  She  was  born  November 
29,  1834,  and  lived  under  the  parental  roof 
until  her  marriage  with  Eastman  Morrill.     Imme- 


diately following  that  important  event,  they  set- 
tied  in  Blackman  Township,  where  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  and  where  he  died  June  28, 
1863.  She  was  called  to  rest  May  29,  1857.  Their 
two  children  were  Frederick  and  Charles.  The 
former  died  when  about  twenty  nine  years  of  age, 
and  thus  Charles  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  family. 

In  Blackman  Township,  March  6,  1857,  our  sub- 
ject was  born,  and  there  also  passed  the  years  of 
childhood  and  youth  in  a  comparatively  uneventful 
manner.  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his 
district,  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Three  R's,  as  well  as  other  auxiliary  branches  of 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time  he  labored  on  the 
farm,  becoming  proficient  in  agricultural  lore. 
When  prepared  to  establish  a  home  of  his  own  he 
was  united  in  marriage  in  Sandstone  Township, 
Jackson  County,  February  21,  1883,  the  bride 
being  Miss  Clara  B.,  daughter  of  Dwight  and  Lucy 
Ingraham  of  Sandstone  Township.  Mrs.  Morrill 
was  born  April  22,  1863,  and  has  borne  her  husband 
one  child,  Lenna  May.  Mr.  Morrill  was  for  one 
term  Township  Clerk,  which  position  he  filled  sat- 
isfactorily. 

By  persistent  energy  and  unremitting  efforts  Mr. 
Morrill  has  gained  financial  independence  and  is 
well  situated  in  life.  His  endeavors  have  been 
warmly  seconded  by  the  faithful  assistance  of  his 
wife,  who  is  fitted  by  education  and  native  refine- 
ment to  occupy  a  high  position,  socially,  and  is  a 
favorite  in  the  community.  On  their  homestead 
will  be  seen  the  numerous  buildings,  such  as  are 
considered  essential  on  a  modern  farm,  while  the 
soil  by  careful  cultivation  is  yielding  a  bountiful 
supply  of  fruits  and  grains. 


-•■•-^M^T  < 


fl  WILLIAM  GUNI 
\fijjj  manages  a  farm 
V7\P      and    twenty  acr 


^       IMLLIAM    GUNN    owns    and   successfully 

farm  comprising  one   hundred 

twenty  acres  of  land  in  Blackman 
Township,  Jackson  County.  His  entire  life  has 
been  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  ex- 
perience, as  well  as    by  •  a  careful    perusal   of    all 
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practical  information  bearing  upon  the  subject,  he 
has  attained  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  best  methods  of  its  cultivation. 

Born  of  substantial  English  progenitors  and 
himself  of  English  birth,  our  subject  is  the  son  of 
John  and  Ann  (Shillingford)  Gunn,  both  likewise 
natives  of  England,  where,  after  marriage,  they 
settled  in  Buckingham,  and  emigrated  thence  in 
1832  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States.  Pro- 
ceeding directly  to  Washtenaw  County,  Mich., 
they  settled  in  Ann  Arbor.  Later  the}'  removed 
to  Jackson  County  and  located  in  Sandstone  Town- 
ship. After  living  in  several  different  places,  the 
father  died  in  Hives  Township,  Jackson  County, 
in  November  18G0.  The  mother  passed  away  in 
Sandstone  Township. 

Of  the  eight  children  born  to  John  and  Ann 
Gunn,  William,  our  subject,  was  the  eldest  son  and 
second  child.  Me  was  born  in  Buckinghamshire, 
England,  November  2>).  1828.  and  when  nine  years 
old  accompanied  his  parents  to  America.  lie  soon 
began  to  work  for  himself,  hiring  out  to  various 
farmers,  and  occupying  himself  at  anything  by 
which  he  could  make  an  honorable  living.  lie  has 
been  self-supporting  from  early  childhood.  When 
ready  to  establish  home  ties  of  his  own,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  Freeman,  in 
Ingham  County,  this  State.  January  3,  1847.  She 
has  borne  him  throe  children,  namely:  Oscar  E., 
who  died  in  infancy;  Eleanor  I).,  the  wife  of  Edwin 
T.  Doney;  and  Lenora  A. 

Mrs.  Gunn  is  the  daughter  of  David  and  Betsey 
(Thomas)  Freeman,  natives  of  Niagara  Count}', 
N.V.  After  their  marriage  they  located  in  Niagara 
Count}'  first,  and  in  1814  removed  to  Ingham 
County,  this  State,  settling  on  a  farm  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Mason.  There  the  father  died.  The 
mother  passed  to  rest  in  Williamston,  Ingham 
County.  Of  their  family  of  five  children  Mrs. 
Gunn  was  the  second.  She  was  born  in  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1820,  and  was  eighteen 
years  old  when  she  accompanied  her  parents  to 
Michigan. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunn  resided 
four  years  on  his  father's  farm  in  Sandstone  Town 
ship,  whence    he   removed   to  his   present  farm   in 
Blackmail  Township.     He  has  de Voted  little  atten- 


tion to  political  affairs.  lie  is  a  member  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry,  while  his  wife,  religiously, 
holds  membership  with  the  Freewill  Baptist  Church 
at  Jackson. 


i  m 


OIIN  STEVENS,  who  is  a  native  of  the  Old 
Granite  State,  came  to  Jackson  County 
when  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  and 
homesteaded  a  tract  of  land  comprising  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on  section  15,  in  what  is 
now  Blackmail  Township.  This  he  has  further  im- 
proved by  erecting  such  buildings  as  are  necessary 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  farm.  When  he 
settled  here  he  was  a  single  man,  but  afterward  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  the  East,  whence  he  brought 
back  a  bride  to  share  his  home. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Moses  Stevens, 
who  was  born  in  Salisbury,  N.  JL,  where  he  spent 
his  life  engaged  in  farming.  His  wife  was  Mary 
Colby,  also  a  native  of  Nevv  Hampshire,  who  bore 
her  husband  thirteen  children.  After  living  peace- 
ful and  retired  lives,  they  passed  to  rest  in  Salisbury, 
mourned  by  friends  who  recognized  the  purity  of 
their  lives  and  the  beauty  of  their  characters.  The 
legacy  of  a  pure  name  was  their  most  cherished 
gift  to  their  children. 

John  Stevens,  our  subject,  was  next  to  the  eld- 
est in  his  father's  family,  and  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
N.  II.,  September  1,1808.  His  early  educational 
facilities  were  very  limited,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  farm  work,  in  which  he 
became  proficient,  and  was  enabled,  when  starting 
out  for  himself,  to  manage  his  property  success- 
fully, as  the  result  of  the  practical  experience  of 
earlier  years.  The  lady  with  whom  Mr.  Stevens 
was  united  in  marriage,  March  21,  1845,  was  prior 
to  that  time  Miss  Nancy  Stevens,  and  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  David  and  Nancy  (Call)  Stev- 
ens, of  Salisbury,  N.  H.  Mrs.  Stevens  had  three 
brothers.  She  was  born  in  Warner,  N.  H.,  June 
18,  1815,  and  there  she  made  her  home  principally 
until  her  marriage.  However,  she  was  for  a  time 
employed  in  factories  in  Massachusetts.  Imme- 
diately after  her  union  with  Mr.  Stevens  they  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Michigan,  and  located  in  Jackson  County, 
which  was  then  just  beginning  that  process  of 
development  the  results  of  which  are  apparent  on 
every  hand. 

The  five  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens 
were  named  respectively:  Henry  F.,  who  resides 
with  his  father;  Charles  W.,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
artificial  stone  business  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  who 
married  Miss  Edwina  McConnell,  daughter  of  J.  T. 
McConnell,  whose  sketch  appears  on  another  page 
of  this  volume;  Mary  J.;  George  W.,  who  lives  in 
Jackson;  and  Albert  D.,  who  died  when  fourteen 
months  old.  Though  never  taking  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs,  Mr.  Stevens  votes  the  Republi- 
can ticket  usually,  though  in  local  elections  he 
supports  the  man  rather  than  the  party. 


OSES  W.  TRUE  has  resided  almost  unin- 
terruptedly in  Blackman  Township,  Jack- 
son County,  since  his  first  arrival,  when  a 
child  of  about  three  years,  and  has  dur- 
ing this  period  been  an  interested  witness  of  the 
progress  of  the  township  and  county,  being  him- 
self directly  connected  with  many  measures  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  growth  of  the  community.  He 
cares  little  for  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  office, 
and  prefers  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  and  the  du- 
ties associated  with  his  homestead. 

Of  the  nine  children,  who  lived  to  years  of  ma- 
turity, comprised  in  the  family  of  John  and  Han- 
nah (Watson)  True,  our  subject  was  the  fourth, 
and  was  born  in  Merrimac  County,  N.  H.,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1831.  His  parental  history  is  outlined  in 
the  sketch  of  Alva  S.  True,  which  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  John  True,  resolving  to 
found  a  home  in  the  new  and  growing  West,  took 
his  family  and  with, them  located  in  Jackson 
County,  Mich.,  where  our  subject  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools.  He  grew  to  a  vig- 
orous manhood,  assisting  his  father  in  the  farm 
labor. 

Upon  attaining  to  manhood  Mr.  True  resolved 
to  seek  his  fortunes  in  California,  which  was  then 
called  the  Eldorado  of  America.  In  1852  he  crossed 


the  plains,  and  commenced  to  mine  in  Yuba  County, 
Cal.,  remaining  there  two  years.  The  climate  was 
unhealthy,  and  the  associations  uncongenial,  and 
Mrt  True,  finding  the  desired  fortune  still  eluding 
his  grasp,  while  illness  and  discomforts  were  lurk- 
ing near,  decided  to  return  to  his  Michigan  home. 
Here  he  began  to  work  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
has  met  with  success  in  his  efforts.  He  now  owns 
and  operates  a  farm  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  land  in  Blackman  Township.  He 
has  improved  his  homestead,  bringing  the  soil  to  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  erecting  necessary  and 
commodious  farm  buildings,  enclosing  and  subdi- 
viding the  farm  by  substantial  fences,  and  keeping 
well  up  with  the  times  on  every  subject  connected 
with  farming. 

Mr.  True  was  united  in  marriage,  April  9,  1863, 
in  Lansing,  Mich.,  with  Miss  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Jabez  and  Josephine  (Hudson)  Wightman,  who 
came  from  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Ingham 
County,  Mich.,  in  1850,  whence  they  later  removed 
to  Shiawassee  County,  the  same  State.  There  the 
father  died  September  11,  1889;  Mrs.  Wightman 
survives.  Mrs.  True  was  the  fourth  among  their 
six  children,  who  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. She  was  born  in  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  June 
20,  1842,  and  when  about  six  years  old  accompan- 
ied her  parents  to  Ingham  County,  Mich.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  True, 
namely :  Henry,  who  also  resides  in  Blackman 
Township;  Ada  J.,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walling;  and 
Leonard,  who  died  in  1877,  when  six  years  of  age. 


ft?  RA  SNOW,  late  a  resident  of  Sandstone  Town- 
I  ship,  and  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  citi- 
/i\  zens,  was  born  November  19, 1815,  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  departed  this  life  at  the  homestead 
in  this  township,  April  17,  1871.  He  was  of  New 
England  ancestry,  and  the  son  of  John  and  Rox- 
ana  Snow,  who  spent  their  last  years  in  New  York 
and  Michigan  respectively.  He  spent  his  child- 
hood* and  }routh  in  New  York,  and  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1863,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Ann   E.  Chase.     To  them   was   born  a  family  of 
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four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter, 
Mary  B.,  is  the  wife  of  Walter  Bailey,  of  this 
county;  Mattie  raamed  Charles  Strand,  of  Black- 
man  Township;  Ira  J.  married  Mary  E.  Chapel, 
and  lives  on  a  farm  in  this  township;  and  Horace 
B.  remains  at  home  with  his  mother.  On  the  23d 
of  August.  1882,  a  child  about  eight  months  old 
was  left  on  Mrs.  Snow's  doorstep.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whence  she  came.  She  is  a  remarkably 
bright  little  girl  of  eight  years,  and  the  pride  of  the 
family. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Sandstone  Township,  lying  on  section 
5.  Mr.  Snow  upon  first  coming  to  Michigan  located 
in  Parma  Township,  this  county,  whence  he  re- 
moved about  1850  to  a  farm  in  this  township. 
Prior  to  his  marriage  he  sought  the  Pacific  Slope, 
spending  some  years  in  California.  Aside  from 
this  he  followed  farming  as  his  life-long  occupa- 
tion. He  was  a  liberal-minded  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  in  politics,  a  sound  Republican.  In  his 
family  he  was  a  kind  husband  and  an  indulgent 
parent,  and  in  his  neighborhood  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  lie 
endured  the  usual  hardships  incident  to  life  on  the 
frontier,  and  was  possessed  of  the  courageous  spirit 
and  unflagging  industry  which  enabled  him  to  build 
up  a  good  homestead  and  leave  a  competence  to  his 
family. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Snow,  in 
1880,  removed  to  her  present  farm,  this  comprising 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  improved  land, 
with  good  buildings.  She  moved  from  the  old 
homestead  to  another  farm  a  short  time  after  her 
husband's  decease.  She  is  a  native  of  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,and  was  born  August  30,  1838.  Her 
parents  were  Nehemiah  and  Elizabeth  (Smallman) 
Chase,  who  were  natives  of  New  York  State,  and 
the  father  born  in  Washington  County.  In  1845 
they  emigrated  to  Michigan,  settling  in  Sandstone 
Township,  this  county,  upon  land  which  the  father 
had  traded  for  his  farm  in  New  York,  and  which 
comprised  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on 
section  6.  He  subsequently  added  to  his  real  estate 
until  he  had  about  two  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
which  he  brought  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
When  taking  possession  of  his  first  land  only  about 


five  acres  had  been  tilled.  He  there  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  passing  awa}'  in  December, 
1862.  The  mother  survived  her  husband  about 
two  years,  her  death  taking  place  in  December, 
1864. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Nehemiah  and  Eliza- 
beth Chase,  four  of  whom  are  living,  and  of  whom 
the  widow  of  our  subject  is  the  eldest  born:  Ma- 
rietta married  Henry  Vervalin,  of  Parma  Township; 
Cornelia  is  the  wife  of  John  Price,  of  Sandstone 
Township;  Washington  lives  in  Montana;  John 
died  in  Montana  when  about  forty  years  old. 


-«**z-*~ 


-+r~- 


eHARLES  R.  KNICKERBOCKER.  An  as- 
sured  position  among  the  business  men  and 
property  owners  of  Jackson  is  held  by  the 
above-named  gentleman,  who  is  now  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Company,  whose  business  is  the  manufacture  of 
flouring-mill  machinery.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  business  prosperity  of  this  city  since  1846, 
when,  although  not  yet  of  age,  he  began  a  career 
which  has  proved  successful  in  establishing  his  own 
reputation  for  ability  and  honorable  dealing,  and 
in  securing  to  him  a  fair  share  of  this  world's  goods. 
William  Knickerbocker,  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  a  business  man  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
Charles  R.  was  born  July  23,  1827,  in  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.  In  1835  the  father  came  to  Jack- 
son County,  Mich.,  and  located  a  piece  of  land  in 
Pulaski  Township,  afterward  removing  to  Gam- 
belville,  Hillsdale  County,  where  he  kept  a  tavern. 
There  were  no  railroads  in  that  section,  but  his  inn 
was  located  on  what  was  known  as  the  ^Chicago  & 
Detroit  Turnpike.  He  also  kept  a  stage  stand  and 
hotel  combined,  and  was  Postmaster,  and  was  also 
Deputy  Sheriff  for  a  time.  '  After  acting  as  "mine 
host"  three  years,  he  settled  upon  a  farm  at  Somer- 
set, Hillsdale  County,  where  he  carried  on  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture,  and  dealt  in  live  stock  until 
1846.  He  then  removed  to  Jackson,  and  for  a 
twelvemonth  was  the  proprietor  of  what  was  known 
as  the  American  Hotel,  afterward  engaging  in  the 
livery  business  with  his  son,  our  subject,  under  the 
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firm  name  of  Knickerbocker  &  Son,  but  ere  long 
disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  business,  to  Morris 
Knapp.  A  farm  which  is  now  in  the  city  limits, 
and  known  as  the  George  Taylor  farm,  was  the 
next  home  of  the  family,  and  after  its  sale  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  resided  in  the  city  until  his  death  in 
1886.  His  wife,  who  died  on  the  Taylor  farm,  in 
1860,  was  Sallie,  daughter  of  Ruben  Knapp,  of 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  Mrs.  Morris  Knapp,  and 
our  subject,  being  all  who  now  survive. 

The  early  school  day?  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  were  passed  in  the 
town  of  Somerset,  Hillsdale  County,  Mich.,  his  at- 
tendance at  the  institution  of  learning  being  dur- 
ing the  winters,  while  his  summers  were  spent  in 
assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  Removing  with 
his  parents  to  Jackson  in  the  fall  of  1846,  he  soon 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  livery  business,  and 
after  his  father's  withdrawal  from  the  firm,  con- 
tinued his  own  connection  with  it  until  1856,  when 
he  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner  and  brother-in- 
law,  Morris  Knapp.  He  then  became  a  traveling 
salesman  for  the  firm  of  Waters,  Lathrop  &  Mc- 
Naughton,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  farm  im- 
plements, but  the  following  yenr  formed  a  co-part- 
nership with  Jerome  13.  Eaton,  engaging  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business,  the  connec- 
tion continuing  until  1866,  when  both  partners 
sold  out. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  next  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  Allen  Bennett  &  W.  D.  Thompson,  the  style 
being  Bennett,  Knickerbocker  <k  Co.,  and  built 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Jackson  City  Mills,  of 
which  he  was  the  acting  manager  until  1878.  In 
1871  the  mill  was  burned,  hut  was  rebuilt  in  1872; 
immediately  after  its  destruction  by  fire,  the  com- 
pany bought  the  Albion  Mills,  which  they  also  ope- 
rated until  1879.  In  1875-76  Mr.  Knickerbocker 
became  interested  in  the  George  T.  Smith  patents, 
and  took  the  active  management  of  the  business, 
beginning  the  manufacture  of  the  George  T.  Smith 
Middlings  Purifier.  He  was  made  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  company,  and  con- 
tinued as  its  general  manager  until  the  summer  of 
1882.  when  he  sold  the  bulk  of  his  interest  and  re- 
tired  IVom  the  management,  but  was  retained  as 


President  for  six  months.  In  1883,  in  company 
with  W.  D.  Thompson  and  R.  II.  Emerson,  he  or- 
ganized what  is  now  known  as  the  Knickerbocker 
Company,  and  was  at  once  made  its  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager.  The  firm  is  doing  a  large 
business,  its  products  being  considered  reliable  in 
material  and  construction,  and  of  practical  designs, 
and  now  being  used  all  over  the  world. 

On  December  3,  1850,  Mr.  Knickerbocker  was 
united  in  marringe  with  Miss  Susan  C.  Bates,of  Jack- 
son. She  was  born  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  a  daughter  of  Philo  Bates.  The  union  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  children:  William  B.  is 
the  owner  of  the  Albion  Milling  property;  and  Hat- 
tie  Louise  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  L.  Gish,  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Knickerbocker  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  giv- 
ing all  his  personal  influence  to  the  cause,  as  wall  as 
depositing  his  own  ballot  in  its  support.  His  resi- 
dence is  a  substantial  and  well  designed  one,  and 
he  also  owns  other  valuable  city  property. 


-*»*- 
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W*Q  LDER  THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Among  the 
jfeg  pioneer  settlers  of  Columbia  Township  may 
JLrr^  be  mentioned  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who 
came  to  Michigan  as  early  as  18-10,  and  located  on 
a  small  farm  in  Norvell  Township.  He  lived 
theie  probably  two  or  three  years,  in  the  meantime 
making  some  improvements,  and  then  removed  to 
his  present  farm  in  Columbia  Township.  This 
place  at  the  present  time  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  spot  upon  which  he  located  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  it  being  then  a  tract  of  wild  land  upon 
which  probably  the  foot  of  a  white  man  had  seldom 
trod.  The  labors  of  a  life-time  have  transformed 
it  into  a  comfortable  homestead.  It  embraces  one 
hundred  and  sixtyr  acres  of  land,  and  is  pleasantly 
located  on  section  34. 

The  birthplace  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  Tillstock- 
ville,  Shropshire,  England,  and  the  date  thereof 
July,  1807.  His  father,  William  Johnson,  was 
likewise  a  native  of  that  shire,  and  the  descendant 
of  an  old  and  well  established  family  of  pure  Eng- 
lish stock.  lie  was  carefully  reared  by  excellent 
parents,  and  chose  farming  for  his  life  vocation. 
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Upon  reaching  man's  estate  he  was  married,  in  his 
native  place,  to  Miss  Jane  Hughes,  who  was  of 
birth  and  ancestry  similar  to  his  own.  They  set- 
tled on  a  farm  near  the  place  of  their  birth  and 
became  the  parents  of  five  children.  The  mother 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  is  remembered  as  a 
lady  possessing  all  the  Christian  virtues,  being  de- 
voted to  her  family,  a  faithful  friend  and  a  hos- 
pitable neighbor. 

In  1832,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
William  Johnson  came  to  America,  landing  in 
New  York  City  after  a  long  and  tedious  ocean  voy- 
age. He  was  in  limited  circumstances,  and  at  once 
sought  employment,  securing  work  on  the  Hudson 
&  Albany  canal.  Later  he  went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
and  entered  the  employ  of  a  Mr.  Gregory,  whom 
he  had  known,  and  whom  he  had  worked  for  in 
England.  While  in  the  employ  of  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Gregory,  he  was  a  second  time  married. 
Deciding  then  to  seek  the  West  he  came  to  this 
State,  locating  first  at  Clinton,  and  subsequently 
coming  to  this  county  and  purchasing  land  in 
Norvell  Township.  Of  this  union  there  were  born 
three  children,  in  this  township,  and  after  his  re- 
moval to  Kent  County,  this  State,  two  more  child- 
ren were  added  to  the  family  circle.  William 
Johnson  departed  this  life  at  an  advanced  age,  at 
his  home  in  Kent  County.  His  last  wife  survived 
him  ten  years,  when  she  also  was  called  hence. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  second  child 
of  his  father's  first  marriage  and  subsequently 
made  his  home  for  a  time  with  his  paternal  grand- 
mother. He  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  when  quite  young  he  was  employed  at  the  pot- 
tery works  at  Staffordshire,  and  was  thus  occupied 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Wagg,  a  native  of 
Staffordshire,  and  whose  father  was  also  employed 
in  the  pottery  works,  as  a  packer  in  the  warehouse. 
After  the  birth  of  four  children,  Mr.  Johnson,  not 
satisfied  with  his  condition  or  his  prospects,  decided 
to  seek  a  home  in  the  New  World  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  financial  condition.  Setting  out  in 
1840  with  his  two  eldest  children,  leaving  the 
mother  and  the  two  younger  in  England,  he  landed 
in  New  York  City,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  found  himself  out   of    money.     He  had 


with  him  a  valuable  book,  and  with  this  he  was  com- 
pelled to  part  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  prosecut- 
ing his  journey.  He  thus  made  his  way  with  his 
boys  to  Toledo,  whence  he  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Adrain,  Mich.,  and  leaving  his  baggage  at  the  depot 
to  pay  for  his  fare,  he  then  started  on  foot  with  his 
children  and  walked  to  Tecumseh.  He  there  met 
a  kind  and  hospitable  man  who  extended  to  him 
aid  and  sympathy,  keeping  him  and  his  children 
over  night  and  providing  for  them  a  passage  to 
Napoleon,  where  they  arrived  the  following  day. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Johnson  secured  employment 
for  a  short  time,  and  by  borrowing  a  little  money 
from  one  Mr.  Harvey  Austin,  now  deceased,  he,  in 
August,  that  same  year,  returned  to  New  York 
City  to  meet  his  wife  and  the  other  two  children. 
The  re-united  family,  strong  in  a  mutual  sympathy 
and  companionship,  now  sought  the  West  for  a 
permanent  home.  Locating  in  Napoleon  Township 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife  sought  employment,  find- 
ing not  only  work  but  friends,  and  from  that  time 
their  fortunes  began  to  mend,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  they  had  a  farm  paid  for,  and  were 
surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
wife  and  mother  attained  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty  years,  and  departed  this  life  at  the  home- 
stead, October  8,  1876.  She  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  and  a  lady  possessing 
many  estimable  qualities,  which  endeared  her  not 
only  to  her  own  family,  but  to  her  many  friends. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  1878,  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage in  Norvell  Township,  with  Mrs.  Harriet 
(Smith)  James.  This  lady  was  also  of  English 
birth  and  parentage,  a  native  of  Newburg,  Leices- 
tershire, and  born  October  12,  1821.  Her  father, 
Richard  Smith,  likewise  of  Leicestershire,  was  an 
honest,  hard  working  laborer  and  spent  his  entire 
life  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  when  his 
daughter  Harriet  was  an  infant  of  nine  months,  he 
being  then  sixt}r-two  years  old.  When  fourteen 
years  old  Miss  Harriet  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
(Barker)  Smith,  and  a  married  brother,  set  out, 
in  1835,  for  the  United  States,  taking  passage  at 
Liverpool,  and  landing  in  New  York  City  after  an 
ocean  voyage  of  four  weeks  and  two  days. 

In  the  great  metropolis  the  little  family  re- 
mained that  winter,  and   when    the    ice    had    gone 
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from  North  River  they  made  their  way  to  Albany 
and  thence  to  Michigan  Territory.  Locating  near 
Dundee,  Monroe  County,  they  sojourned  there 
until  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  Miss  Harriet, 
then  grown  to  womanhood,  came  to  this  county, 
and  in  due  time  married  Wm.  James,  an  English- 
man, who  died  in  Leslie,  Ingham  County,  without 
children.  Mrs.  James  lived  there  until  her  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Johnson.  Of  this  union  there  are  no 
children.  William,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, took  to  wife  Miss  Amanda  Mitchell,  and  is 
engaged  as  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  at  Jackson. 
Thomas,  a  farmer,  married  Alice  Meyers,  and  they 
live  near  Jefferson ville;  John  is  occupied  as  a  car- 
penter and  general  mechanic,  at  Jackson ;  James 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  and  resides  on  a 
farm  in  Columbia  Township. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  together  with  his  ex- 
cellent wife,  has  been  identified  with  the  Baptist 
Church  for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Johnson  for 
nearly  fortj'  years  has  filled  its  pulpit  acceptably 
in  this  county  and  various  other  places.  He  is 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  Master's  cause,  and  has 
labored  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  its  promotion. 
He  voted  for  John  C.  Fremont  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  since  given 
his  political  support  to  its  principles. 


ORACE  C.  ANSTERBURG  &  BRO.,  pro- 
prietors  of  the  Concord  Mills,  are  widely 
and  favorably  known  throughout  this  part 
§|)  of  the  county  as  more  than  ordinarily  good 
business  men  and  first-class  citizens.  Horace,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  born  in  South  Al- 
bion, this  State,  April  29,  1856,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  practical  education  in  the  common 
school.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  commenced  an 
apprenticeship  at  milling  in  Homer,  serving  five 
years  and  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, having  the  latter  part  of  the  time  full  charge 
of  his  employer's  mill. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Horace  Ansterburg  re- 
pairer! to  Litchfield  and  commenced  his  business 
career  by  leasing  the  mill  at  that  place,  which  he  con- 


ducted successfully  for  three  years.  In  1879  he  went 
to  Burlington,  Branch  County,  where  he  leased  an- 
other mill,  operating  it  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
the  spring  of  1882  he  came  to  Concord  and  leased 
the  Concord  Mills  owned  by  Smalley  Bros.,  and 
with  which  he  has  since  been  connected,  instituting 
many  improvements  and  doing  a  very  profitable 
business.  This  mill  has  one  of  the  finest  locations 
for  water  power  in  the  county  and  a  capacity  of 
one  hundred  barrels  per  day.  Ansterburg  Bros,  are 
engaged  quite  extensively  in  buying  grain  and  deal- 
ing in  flour.  Horace  owns  a  residence  in  Concord. 
He  admitted  his  brother  to  partnership  in  the  busi- 
ness in  1887,  and  b}'  their  energy,  ability,  square 
dealing  and  promptness  in  meeting  their  obliga- 
tions, they  have  climbed  up  to  a  position  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  business  men  along  the  west- 
ern line  of  the  county. 

Horace  Ansterburg,  although  uniformly  so  suc- 
cessful, met  with  some  adversity  at  the  close  of  his 
five  years's  apprenticeship  by  the  failure  of  his  em- 
ployer which  involved  a  loss  to  young  Ansterburg 
of  $1,600  of  hard-earned  money.  He  did  not  allow 
this  to  discourage  him,  however,  but  got  up  and 
went  at  it  again  with  the  results  we  have  already 
seen.  He  was  married  in  1879  to  Miss  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Milton  and  Lettie  Coller.  This  lady  was  born 
in  Burlington,  Mich.,  in  1857,  of  parents  who  were 
natives  of  Ohio,  and  early  settlers  of  Branch  County 
this  State.  Of  this  union  there  are  two  bright  chil- 
dren— Milton  born  in  January,  1887,  and  Mary 
Lura,  in  September  1888. 

Charles  Ansterburg,  junior  member  of  the  firm 
above  mentioned,  was  born  in  South  Albion,  this 
State,  July  19,  1861,  and  remained  at  home  with 
his  father  until  a  youth  of  sixteen  years.  He  then 
began  an  apprenticeship  at  the  moulders 's  trade  in 
the  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  Homer,  becoming 
a  practical  workman  and  following  the  business  four 
years.  In  1884  he  abandoned  it  and  coming  to  Con- 
cord learned  milling  of  his  brother  and  in  1887  was 
admitted  to  partnership  in  the  business.  He  was 
married  in  Concord,  June  20,  1887  to  Miss  Etta, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Henrietta  Spencer,  who 
were  natives  of  Spring  Arbor.  Mrs.  Etta  Anster- 
burg was  born  on  the  8th  of  February,  1868,  in 
Spring  Arbor  and  is  now  the  mother  of  one  child, 
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a  daughter,  Mary,  born  August  29,  1889.  Charles, 
like  his  brother,  is  a  Republican  in  polities  and  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
at  Homer.  Horace  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  belong- 
ing to  the  lodge  in  Union  City. 

The  parents  of  the  Ansterburg  Bros,  were  Michael 
and  Pamela  (Putnam)  Ansterburg,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  father  was 
born  in  1822  and  the  mother  in  1834.  The  mother 
died  in  1 868,  and  our  subject  was  adopted  by  Hiram 
and  Mary  Billings  of  Concord.  The  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  whence  he  emi- 
grated to  New  York  State  at  an  early  day  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  among  the  pioneers  of  Genesee 
County.  In  1832  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  far 
West  and  coming  to  Michigan  Territory,  settled  in 
Calhoun  County,  where  he  followed  farming  until 
advancing  years  compelled  him  to  retire.  He  spent 
his  last  days  in  Albion.  The  family  is  of  German 
descent. 

Michael  Ansterburg  was  a  boy  of  ten  years  when 
he  came  to  Michigan  with  his  parents  and  at  an 
early  age  became  an  expert  hunter,  laying  low  many 
of  the  deer  and  wolves  which  then  infested  this 
region.  When  reaching  man's  estate,  he  ran  a  dis- 
tillery for  a  time  and  then  established  himself  in 
South  Albion  as  a  blacksmith  which  business  he 
prosecuted  for  about  ten  years.  Next  he  purchased 
a  farm  in  Clarendon  Township,  Calhoun  County, 
which  he  operated  until  1880.  That  year  he  retired 
from  active  labor,  rented  his  farm  and  removed  to 
the  village  of  Homer  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  old- 
est settlers,  and  where  he  still  resides.  The  politics 
of  his  boys  were  doubtless  shaped  by  him  as  he,  like 
them,is  an  uncompromising  Republican.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  drafted  into  the  army  three  times, 
responding  each  time  but  being  rejected  by  the 
examining  surgeon. 

Mrs.  Pamela  Ansterburg  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Putnam,  a  farmer  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  who 
came  to  Michigan  Territory  at  an  early  date  and 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Clarendon  Township, 
which  he  named.  It  is  probable  that  he  frequently 
unbent  from  his  dignity  as  a  Deacon  of  the  Baptist 
Church  as  he  was  quite  a  noted  hunter,  besides  be- 
ing  a  leading  farmer.  He  spent  his  last  days  in 
Clarendon  Township.  His  daughter,  Pamela,  unlike 


her  father,  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  which  she  still  remains  an  active  mem- 
ber. Of  her  marriage  with  Michael  Ansterburg  there 
were  born  six  children,  viz:  Miriam,  Mrs.  Snyder 
of  Homer;  Adelia,  Mrs.  Holmes  also  of  that  place; 
Avery;  Lizzie  of  Homer;  Horace  and  Charles. 

— *> «s|>c§» <<*- 


ILLIAM    A.    GIBSON,  M.  D.,  is   in    the 

strictest  sense  of  that  much  abused  term, 
a  self-made  man.  He  worked  his  way 
through  a  preparatory  course  of  study,  then  through 
a  literary  course,  after  which  he  was  graduated 
with  honor  in  his  profession.  During  a  number  of 
years  he  has  worked  assiduously  at  his  profession, 
having  been  located  in  Jackson  since  1869,  and 
having  an  immense  practice.  He  belongs  to  the 
Homeopathic  School,  and  his  success  in  the  use  of 
its  remedies  is  sufficient  to  instill  faith  in  its  theories 
into  the  minds  of  the  most  unbelieving.  He  is 
also  a  graduate  of  the  Allopathic  course  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

The  paternal  grandparents  of  our  subject  were 
Scotch  and  Irish,  and  Grandfather  Gibson  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland.  He,  on  coming  to  America  lived  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Their  son,  Thomas, 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  on  shipboard  during 
the  passage  to  America.  He  was  reared  in  the 
Middle  States,  whence  about  the  year  1836  he  came 
to  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  residing  for  a  time 
in  Ypsilanti.  Thence  he  removed  to  Ann  Arbor, 
in  1845  or  1846,  changing  his  residence  to  Jackson, 
where  he  yet  remains,  occupying  a  pleasant  resi- 
dence on  Greenwood  Avenue.  He  is  a  mason  and 
followed  that  trade  for  some  years.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Mary  Piper.  She  was  born 
in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  her  father,  John  Piper,  being  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  She  breathed  her  last  in  Jack- 
son, in  May  1874.  She  bore  five  children,  named 
respectively,  William  A.,  John,  Thomas,  Mariette, 
and  Robert  A  ,  all  of  whom  were  reared  to  years  of 
maturity. 

Mr.  Gibson,  of  whom  we  write,  was  born  in  Ypsi- 
lanti, Washtenaw  County,  July  18,  1843,  and  was 
but  three  years  old  when  he  came  to  Jackson  with 
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his  parents.  He  attended  the  district  schools,  after- 
ward advanced  his  education  by  attending  the  city 
schools,  and  when  seventeen  years  old  began  study- 
ing medicine.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  State  University  at 
Ann  Arbor,  continuing  his  studies  there  until  1803, 
when  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Hospital 
Steward  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  being 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Camp 
Blair.  After  the  close  of  the  war  the  young  Doctor 
continued  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Carr,  but 
in  the  fall  of  1805  again  entered  the  State  Univer- 
sity, being  graduated  therefrom  in  the  class  of 
1866.  In  May  of  that  year  he  went  to  Marshall, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  1869,  when 
he  returned  to  Jackson,  which  has  since  been  his 
home,  and  where  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
professional  duties,  winning  competence  and  fame. 

In  Miss  Laura  S.  Kirtland,  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Betsy  S.  Kirtland  of  Jackson,  Dr.  Gibson" 
found  a  worthy  companion  and  with  her  he  was 
united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  September  27, 
1866.  The  happy  union  has  been  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  two  daughters,  Isabelle  and  Irene.  Dr. 
Gibson  is  a  member  of  Michigan  Lodge,  No.  50, 
F.  &  A.  M.;  of  Jackson  Chapter,  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  is  President  of 
the  Board  of  Pension  Examiners,  and  was  Pension 
Examiner  Surgeon  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  about  fifteen  years; 
was  City  Physician  four  years;  was  County  Phy- 
sician two  years;  and  was  Alderman  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  two  years.  The  positions  that  he 
has  occupied  are  a  proof  of  the  estimate  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-men  and  his  private 
life  is  one  of  the  most  kindly  nature.  His  amiable 
wife  and  accomplished  daughters  have  assisted  in 
making  his  home  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  in  the 
city  and  in  gathering   around  it  a  congenial  band. 

Dr.  Gibson  has  always  been  a  lover  of  fine  horses 
and  without  neglecting  his  practice  he  gives  reason 
able  attention  to  his  pet  enterprise — that  of  breed 
ing  trotting  stock.  His  first  venture  in  this  line 
was  in  1879,  when  he  purchased  Hamlet,  one  of  the 
best  sons  of  Volunteer.  The  breeding  interest  in 
Michigan  was  then  in  its  infancy  and  the  doctor 
soon  sold  the  horse;  however,  the  love  of  the  trot- 


ter so  permeated  his  nature  that  he  again  bought  a 
stallion  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  a 
large  and  successful  business.  Attracted  by  the 
progeny  of  Alexander's  Abdaliah,  he  determined  to 
own  a  horse  that  carried  his  blood,  and  after  inves- 
tigation decided  upon  Tremont,  a  son  of  Belmont. 
Results  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  as  Tre- 
mont proved  a  trotter  and  is  to-day  taking  high 
rank  as  a  sire  of  trotters  endowed  with  race-horse 
qualities.  He  has  a  record  of  2:28-J-  and  has  even 
greater  speed  than  this  record  indicates,  together 
with  the  tenacity,  pluck  and  courage,  characteristic 
of  the  family,  and  the  power  to  transmit  these 
qualities  to  his  offspring.  The  grand  young  horse 
Junemont,  whose  record  of  2:18-2-  was  won  in  a 
fierce  and  prolonged  contest  against  the  famous 
horses  of  his  class,  is  a  son  of  Tremont;  Belle  Rene, 
2:26£ ;  Maymont,  2:18^,  so  also  are  Aconite,  Mon- 
tie,  and  a  number  of  others  who  have  shown 
their  ability  to  beat  2:30.  Belle  Rene,  who  made 
a  record  of  2:2G|  after  being  used  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  brood  mare,  is  a  daughter  of  Tremont. 

In  1885  Dr.  Gibson  determined  to  buy  a  son  of 
Onward,  having  full  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
George  Wilkes  tribe  and  a  great  admiration  for 
Mambrino  Chief  blood.  His  prediction  concern- 
ing the  future  greatness  of  Onward  was  soon  real- 
ized and  the  colt  he  selected  is  himself  destined  to 
become  famous.  His  choice  was  Olmedo  Wilkes, 
who  has  won  a  good  record,  2  :26£,  and  has  sired 
foals  in  Kentucky  (Fancy  Bees,  a  four-year  old,  has 
a  record  of  2:27)  that  are  winning  a  name  among 
horsemen.  In  Michigan  there  is  a  two-year  old 
called  Cash,  which  was  bred  by  a  farmer,  owned  by 
a  farmer,  and  trained  by  a  farmer,  that  trotted  a 
half  mile  in  1:12;  all  this  without  the  advantage 
of  professional  training  or  much  work.  This  in- 
stance alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
Dr.  Gibson  in  selecting  Olmedo  Wilkes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  breeding  enterprise. 

Dr.  Gioson's  idea  in  buying  Olmedo  Wilkes  was 
to  breed  him  to  Tremont  fillies.  The  produce  will 
be  choice  and  will  be  stout  enough  to  insure  first 
class  race  horse  qualities.  The  Doctor  is  too  sensi- 
ble a  breeder  to  neglect  the  influence  of  good 
mares  and  has  made  his  selection  carefully,  paying 
clue  regard  both  to  breeding  and  individual   merit. 
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Among  those  he  owns  are  Belladonna,  Belle  Rene, 
Music  in  the  Air,  Lady  Wilkes,  Maggie  Bowers, 
Rhea,  Ruth,  Reta.  and  Miss  Bradley.  It  will  not 
be  long  ere  Dr.  Gibson  can  place  on  the  market 
animals  that  will  prove  fast  performers  and  have 
the  stamina  for  grand  circuits,  combining  qualities 
inherited  from  the  blood  of  George  Wilkes  and 
Dolly,  reinforced  by  that  of  Almont,  mingled  with 
the  double  Alexander's  Abdallah  cross  in  Tremont, 
the  two  top  crosses  alone  having  the  successful 
sires  united  with  great  speed  producers  of  the  best 
breed. 

bAHRY  GEORGE,  aged  .twenty-four  years, 
)  manager  of  the  Jackson  Daily  Citizen, 
^sz  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  Citizen  of- 
{(gg)  lice.  Mr.  O*  Don  noil,  .the  proprietor  of  the 
Citizen,  represents  the  Third  District  in  Congress, 
and  during  Mr.  O'Donnell's  absence  Mr.  George  has 
charge  of  his  business. 


ON  ROE  G.  CARLTON.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1888  the  Grass  Lake  News  was  a 
badly  printed  folio,  with  indifferent  pat 
ronage.  In  February  of  that  j-ear,  the 
office  came  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Carlton, 
by  whom  the  papar  was  enlarged  to  a  six-column 
quarto,  and  its  subscription  and  advertising  has 
proportionately  increased  until  the  paper  now  ranks 
with  the  best  of  Michigan's  interior  journals.  Mr. 
Carlton  is  a  veteran  in  the  publishing  and  printing 
business, beginning  to  learn  the  uart  preservative  of 
arts"  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years,  in  War- 
saw, N.  Y.,  in  the  office  of  the  Western  New  Yorker. 
With  him,  as  with  thousands  of  others,  there  is 
about  this  vocation  an  attraction  hard  to  resist,  and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Carlton  it  seems  a  calling  to 
which  he  is  especially  adapted.  He  for  five  years 
filled  the  position  of  city  editor  of  the  Jackson 
Daily  Patriot,  and  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  newspaper  fraternity  of  the  county  for 
over  a  decade. 

A  native  of  LeRov,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  the 


subject  of  this  notice  was  born  July  25,  1833,  and 
is  a  son  of  Guy  and  Elizabeth  (Paine)Carlton,  the 
former  also  a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  and  the 
latter  of  New  England  extraction.  The  elder  Mr. 
Carlton  is  a  farmer  by  occupation.  About  1844 
the  parents  removed  from  Genesee  to  Wyoming 
County,  where  the  venerable  head  of  the  family 
still  resides  at  the  advanced  age  of  eightj'-soveu 
3'ears.  The  mother  died  many  years  ago.  Monroe 
G.  spent  his  boyhood  in  New  York,  but  subse- 
quently carne  to  Michigan,  where  he  resided  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  events  preceding  the  great  civil  conflict, 
aroused  all  the  patriotism  of  young  Carlton,  and  he 
resolved  upon  having  a  hand  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  lie  accordingly  enlisted  in  Company 
L,  Third  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  was  mustered  into 
service  as  Second  Lieutenant.  He  went  with  his 
regiment  to  the  front,  and  acquitted  himself  in  a 
manner  which  gained  him  the  approval  of  his  supe- 
rior o/Hcers,  and  the  admiration  of  his  subordinates. 
In  due  time  he  was  promoted  to  a  captiincy.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  physical  disability  incurred  in 
the  line  of  duty,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  com- 
mission in  18(]2,  and  very  much  against  his  incli- 
nations return  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life.  He  is 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  pension. 

Mr.  Carlton  during  his  army  experience,  gained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  and  has 
never  lost  one  iota  of  his  patriotism  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  cast  his  first  vote  as  a  Democrat, 
and  is  a  believer  in  the  principles  and  tenets  of  that 
party.  He  belongs  to  Edward  Pomeroy  Post, 
G.  A.  R.  at  Jackson,  also  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  115, 
F.  &  A.  31.,  at  Grass  Lake 


— 3-h4H^*^#-M- 


EDWARD  A.  WEBSTER.  There  are  few 
■^j  among  the  older  residents  of  Jackson  who 
k^  will  not  recall  to  mind,  with  sentiments  of 


kindly  remembrance,  the  name  with  which  we  in- 
troduce this  sketch  as  that  belonging  to  one  of  its 
most  highly  respected  citizens.  He  came  to  Michi- 
gan at  an  early  date,  identified  himself  at  once  with 
the  interests  of  his  adopted  county  and  after  a  well- 
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spent  life  departed  hence  June  1,  1885  at  his  home 
in  Jackson. 

Mr.  Webster  was  born  in  Essex  County,  Vt., 
July  24,  1833,  to  David  B.  and  Eliza  (Gass)  Web- 
ster, the  father  of  English  descent  and  a  distant 
relative  of  Daniel  Webster.  David  B.  Webster  was 
a  man  of  standing  and  education  and  for  many 
years  a  prominent  attorney  in  his  native  State. 
Finally,  deciding  upon  seeking  his  fortunes  in  the 
West  he  emigrated,  in  1836,  to  Michigan-Territory 
and  settled  in  Kalamazoo.  He  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  valued  addition  to  the  community,  became 
prominent  in  local  affairs  and  in  due  time,  after 
filling  other  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  Judge  which  he  held 
for  a  number  of  years  and  until  his  death,  in  1860. 
He  was  the  father  of  two  children  only,  both  sons 
— William   H.  and  Edward  A.,  our  subject. 

Judge  David  B.  Webster  was  born  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Reed  of  Montpelier, 
Vt.  Upon  coming  to  Michigan  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Charles  E.  Stewart  which  continued  for 
several  years.  Subsequently  Judge  Webster  was 
associated  with  H.  Mower,  a  prominent  attorney 
at  Kalamazoo  and  they  practiced  together  until 
1844  in  which  year  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  to  the 
Judgeship  of  the  Probate  Court.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  Register  of  the  Land  Office.  He  was 
a  stanch  Whig  during  the  existence  of  the  old  party 
and  upon  its  abandonment  became  a  strong  Repub- 
lican. A  man  possessing  fine  abilities  and  sound 
common  sense,  he  carried  with  him  no  small  influ- 
ence and  contributed  his  full  quota  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  material  prosperity  of  this  part  of  the 
State. 

Edward  A.  Webster  of  whom  we  write  in  all  re- 
spects did  honor  to  his  origin,  having  inherited 
from  his  father  the  substantial  traits  of  character 
which  made  them  both  successful  in  life.  He  at- 
tended the  schools  of  Kalamazoo  during  his  younger 
years  and  then  entered  Albion  College,  where  he 
completed  his  education.  He  began  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  remaining 
with  one  firm  a  number  of  }rears.  In  1856  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Jackson,  and   from  that  time 


until  the  close  of  his  life  was  regarded  as  one  of  its 
most  enterprising  and  useful  citizens.  From  the 
Jackson  Star  we  gather  many  details  in  relation  to 
his  life  and  services.  In  connection  with  his  de- 
cease the  Star  says  editorially. 

"To  those  not  familiar  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Webster's 
state  of  health  for  the  past  few  months  the  intelli- 
gence on  Monday  morning  of  his  death  created  a 
profound  shock,  but  to  those  who  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  his  condition  and  the  nature  of  his 
disease  it  was  not  very  surprising  though  none  the 
less  painful.  For  more  than  a  year  he  had  been 
troubled  with  heart  disease  and  for  six  months  he 
was  quite  an  invalid  and  under  the  physician's  treat- 
ment, but  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  live  for  many 
years,  even  though  he  should  not  again  become 
robust,  for  life  seemed  more  attractive  to  him  of 
late  years  as  prosperity  had  favored  him  and  he  had 
begun  the  work  that  was  to  be  the  great  ambition 
of  his  life,  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  and  plans 
— the  construction  of  a  palatial  home  on  his  beau- 
tiful tract  of  land  on  Wild  wood  Avenue.  The 
foundation  walls  were  completed  under  his  super- 
vision and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  visiting  the 
place,  even  during  his  illness  he  being  there  on 
the  day  preceding  his  death. " 

Mr.  Webster  came  to  Jackson  in  1855,  locating 
here  just  as  the  Republican  party  was  being  organ- 
ized under  the  Oaks.  The  principles  which  its 
leaders  enunciated  received  his  cordial  endorsement 
and  he  became  one  of  their  most  ardent  supporters. 
Prominent  at  that  day  was  the  late  Senator  Chan- 
dler whose  attention  and  admiration  were  attracted 
by  Mr.  Webster's  energy,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
politics  but  in  whatever  else  he  undertook  and  the 
two  in  a  short  time  became  warm  friends.  This 
friendship  remained  unbroken  until  Mr.  Chandler's 
death,  in  1879. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Jackson  Mr.  Webster 
established  himself  as  a  wagon  manufacturer,  in  a 
modest  way,  in  company  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Austin  of  Kalamazoo,  and  this  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  great  industry  familiarly  known  as  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jackson  Wagon  Company.  Other 
gentlemen  of  enterprise  and  capital  soon  became 
interested  in  it,  but  the  business  was  conducted  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Webster,  Courter  &  Co.  and 
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they  put  up  the  largest  manufactory  of  the  kind  in 
the  West,  locating  it  on  Railroad  Street.  The  re- 
sult, however,  did  not  meet  their  anticipations  and 
in  1869  the  business  was  closed  up  and  the  land  and 
buildings  sold. 

Mr.  Webster  in  the  meantime  had  become  inter- 
ested in  the  Central  Car  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  which  organization  he  had  been  made  Pres- 
ident at  the  start  and  this,  more  successful  than  the 
other,  was  conducted  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
Webster  at  the  same  time  was  interested  in  several 
other  enterprises  among  them  the  American  Tele- 
graph Company  which  came  into  being  in  1869,  it 
is  believed,  and  of  which  he  was  also  made  Presi- 
dent. With  his  usual  energy  he  pushed  this  also  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  polos  and  wires  were 
placed  over  a  good  part  of  Southern  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  and  Mr.  Webster  remained  con- 
nected with  this  until  1876,  when  the  franchise  and 
stock  was  purchased  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
therein. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Webster  retained  his  inter- 
est in  the  wagon  manufactory.  He  also  dealt  largely 
in  real  estate  and  purchased  of  Livermore,  Wood 
&  Eaton  nearly  all  of  the  ground  lying  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets  where  he  began  the  erec- 
tion of  dwelling  houses.  He  also  put  up  several 
business  blocks,  including  the  Union  Bank  Build- 
ing. By  1877  the  business  of  the  wagon  company 
had  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  demand  Mr. 
Webster's  entire  attention  and  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  best  to  abandon  his  other  enterprises  and  devote 
his  energies  to  this.  The  enterprise  which  had  be- 
gun with  the  manufacture  of  perhaps  two  wagons 
per  day  grew  until  its  projector  lived  to  see  it  turn- 
ing out  one  hundred  vehicles  per  day  which  found 
a  ready  sale,  not  only  throughout  this,  but  adjoin- 
ing States. 

In  1878,  under  Mr.  Webster's  management  a 
branch  manufactory  was  established  at  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  which  became  largely  the  counterpart 
of  the  Jackson  enterprise  and  likewise  proved  a 
great  success;  this  is  giving  employment  now  to  a 
large  force  of  workmen.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Webster,  in  addition  to  his  personal  interests,  always 
watched  the  growth  and  welfare  of  his  adopted  city 


as  only  second  in  importance  to  his  own  fortunes, 
he  never  aspired  to  political  office,  the  only  one 
which  he  ever  held  being  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.  During  his  first  four  year's  term 
he  proved  a  valuable  member  of  that  body  and  the 
city  profited  largely  by  his  financial  ability  and  his 
sound  judgment.  The  late  Mayor  Bunnell  reap- 
pointed him  and  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Board  until  the  time  of  his  death.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Webster  was  a  Warden  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
and  the  close  friend  of  the  Rector,  Rev.  J.  T.  Ma- 
grath. 

The  large  number  of  people  attending  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  took  place  at  his 
residence  on  Wild  wood  Avenue,  testified  to  the  gen- 
eral regard  in  which  he  was  held.  The  Common 
Council  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  were  present  in  a  body  and  a  large  delega- 
tion of  the  employes  of  the  Jackson  Wagon  Shops, 
besides  citizens  both  of  Jackson  and  the  county 
at  large.  The  floral  offerings  were  such  as  have 
seldom  been  seen  upon  a  like  occasion,  being 
brought  by  loving  hands  in  large  quantities  and  of 
the  choicest  description,  the  designs  being  especially 
elaborate  and  costly. 

The  family  of  our  subject  comprises  four  children 
— a  daughter  and  three  sons.  The  first  mentioned, 
Kate  W.,  is  the  wife  of  Peter  B.  Loomis,  Jr.  Mr. 
Loomis  at  the  present  time  (May,  1890)  is  travel- 
ing in  Europe.  The  sons  who  have  all  grown  to 
man's  estate  will  continue  the  business  which  was 
so  successfully  inauguratad  by  their  honored  fa- 
ther. 


coo 


M  LLEN  W.  DUNN.  None  but  an  intelligent 
Oj  class  of  men  could  have  so  successfully  de- 
veloped the  rich  agricultural  resources  of 
the  Wolverine  State.  Michigan  like  most 
of  the  Western  States  has  obtained  her  wealth  from 
the  underlying  soil  of  her  fertile  fields  and  among 
those  men  who  have  contributed  notably  to  the 
success  of  her  farming  interests  may  be  mentioned 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  We  find  Mr.  Dunn  pleas- 
antly located  in  Columbia  Township  where  he  has 
a  well-developed  farm,  one  hundred    and    twenty 
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acres  in  extent,  which  has  become  the  sou  ice  of  a 
handsome  income,  lie  purchased  this  laud  in  1883, 
and  has  made  many  improvements,  renovating  and 
adding  to  the  old  buildings  and  erecting  new  ones. 

Prior  to  his  removal  to  this  county,  Mr.  Dunn 
had  been  a  resident  of  Somerset  Township,  Hills- 
dale County,  where  he  owned  an  eighty-acre  farm 
which  he  traded  for  that  which  he  now  owns.  lie 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Hillsdale  County  when 
a  boy  of  eleven  years,  from  his  birthplace  in  Onon- 
daga Township,  Ingham  County.  He  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  light  April  27,  1814,  and  when  two 
and  one-half  years  old  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Moscow  Township,  Hillsdale  Count}',  whence  the}'' 
removed  to  Somerset  Township  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  partly  in 
school  and  partly  in  work  upon  the  farm.  He  was 
fond  of  his  books  and  improved  his  leisure  time  in 
reading  and  study  and  later  for  a  time  was  engaged 
in  teaching.  He  finally,  however,  chose  farming  for 
his  life  vocation  and  in  this  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  successful. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest  son  and 
child  of  Simeon  Dunn  who  is  now  a  resident  of 
Somerset  Township,  Hillsdale  County,  and  one  of 
its  oldest  and  most  honored  citizens.  He  made  his 
home  with  his  parents  until  becoming  of  age  and 
when  ready  to  establish  a  fireside  of  his  own,  was 
wedded  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Norton,  of  Somerset 
Township.  This  lady  was  born  in  Rockford,  Win- 
nebago County,  111.,  January  12,  1847,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  W.  and  Henrietta  (Wil- 
cox) Norton,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  native  of 
East  Bloomfield  Township,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter  of 
New  York  City.  They  were  married  in  that  city 
where  Mr,  Norton  began  his  ministerial  labors  as  a 
missionary.  He  was  the  son  of  Sereno  and  Harriet 
(Morse)  Norton,  who  had  reared  him  under  pious 
influences.  They  spent  the  latter  years  of  their  lives 
in  New  York  State  and  died  there  at  the  advanced 
ages  respectively  of  eighty-seven  and  ninety-six 
years.  In  religious  belief  they  were  strict  Presby- 
terians and  in  the  pale  of  this  church  carefully 
reared  their  son,  giving  him  a  good  education.  He 
was  duly  graduated  from  the  theological  school  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  hi<6 
desire  to  become  a  laborer  in  the  Master's  vineyard. 


The  Rev.  Oliver  Norton  after  his  marriage  re- 
moved to  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  sojourned  a 
few  years  and  we  next  find  him  located  at  Gosse 
Isle.  Thence  in  1843  he  removed  to  Rockford,  111., 
where  he  began  his  pious  labors  before  the  erection 
of  a  church  edifice — in  fact  when  the  present  flour- 
ishing city  was  a  mere  hamlet.  He  remained  a  res- 
ident of  Winnebago  County  about  six  years  and 
then  changed  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  Jefferson 
County,  Wis.,  where  he  sojourned  probably  three 
years,  still  continuing  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
and  depending  upon  the  precarious  funds  of  the 
home  mission  for  his  pay.  Mrs.  Norton  died  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Wis.,  in  April,  1850,  when  compar- 
atively a  young  woman.  She  had  been  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  faithful  and  efficient  help- 
mate of  he)*  husband  in  all  his  labors,  toils  and  sac- 
rifices. 

In  June,  following  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Norton  with  his  little  family  of  six  children  went 
back  to  New  York  City  and  leaving  them  there 
with  friends,  pursued  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
different  parts  of  New  York  State.  In  January, 
1852,  he  was  a  second  time  married,  in  Chautauqua 
County,  to  Miss  Sarah  Swezey.  This  lady  was  ooru 
and  reared  in  the  Empire  State  and  came  of  a  good 
family.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Norton  removed  to 
New  Jersey  and  engaged  in  teaching  and  preaching 
for  nearly  three  years,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  New  York  City.  Upon  leaving  New 
Jersey  he  went  to  Ararat,  Pa.,  where  he  sojourned 
three  years  and  then  returning  to  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  engaged  in  farming  two  years. 

The  next  removal  of  Mr.  Norton  wras  to  Spring- 
field, Erie  County,  Pa.,  where  he  preached  until 
the  spring  of  1863,  then  turning  his  steps  westward 
he  came  to  Michigan  and  officiated  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  two  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  he  removed  to  Somer- 
set Township,  Hillsdale  County,  where  he  sojourned 
three  years  and  from  there  removed  to  a  farm  in 
Litchfield  Township,  that  county.  lie  there  spent 
four  years  and  we  next  find  him  in  Quincy,  Branch 
County,  where  his  death  took  place  October  7, 
1873,  when  nearly  sixty-two  years  old,  he  having 
been  born  December  9,  1811. 
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The  last  days  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  were  no 
less  devoted  to  the  Master's  work  than  were  those 
of  his  early  manhood,  although  he  battled  with 
failing  health  and  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
retire  from*  the  ministry.  His  second  wife,  just  two 
years  to  a  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Norton,  met 
with  a  tragic  death  while  crossing  the  railroad 
track  at  Quincy,  Mich.,  the  wagon  in  which  she  was 
riding  being  struck  by  a  locomotive,  resulting  in 
injuries  to  herself  which  soon  proved  fatal,  and  in- 
stantly killing  her  son  Harlan  P.,  aged  twenty 
years.  She  was  the  mother  of  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  living  and  residents  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Dunn  received  careful  parental  training  and 
a  good  education  in  the  common  schools.  She  grew 
up  to  an  attractive  womanhood, more  than  ordinarily 
intelligent,possessing  warm  affections  and  devotedly 
attached  to  her  friends.  Of  her  union  with  our 
subject  there  has  been  born  only  one  child — Ina 
E.,  who  has  inherited  largely  the  talents  and  dis- 
position of  her  mother,  and  who  is  now  pursuing 
her  studies  in  Hillsdale  College.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dunn  are  members  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Somerset,  and  their  home,  more  than  or- 
dinarily pleasant  and  attractive,  is  the  frequent  re- 
sort of  the  best  people  of  their  community.  Mr. 
Dunn,  politically,  formerly  affiliated  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  but  his  warm  interest  in  the  temperance 
movement  led  him  some  time  since  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  Prohibitionists. 

Simeon  Dunn,  the  father  of  our  subject,  when 
attaining  to  man's  estate  was  married  to  Miss 
Loomy  Weaver.  He  emigrated  to  Michigan,  and  in 
common  vvith  the  pioneers  about  him,  transformed 
a  portion  of  the  wilderness  into  a  good  homestead 
and  became  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citi- 
zens of  this  section.  He  was  a  man  possessing  ad- 
mirable traits  of  character,  was  honest  and  upright 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men  and  presented 
an  example,  both  in  his  family  and  in  his  commun- 
ity, which  was  well  worthy  of  imitation.  There 
were  born  to  him  and  his  excellent  wife  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  living,  making  their  homes 
in  Michigan. 


RS.  ETHLYN  T.  CLOUGH.  As  an  evi- 
dence that  uthe  world  moves,"  which  means 
that  its  people  are  progressing  in  intelli- 
gence aud  liberality  of  thought,  is  the  fact 
that  woman  is  being  rapidly  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  for  herself  and  make  all  the  headway  to  which 
she  is  rightfully  entitled  and  to  the  extent  which 
her  talents  will  admit.  Mrs.  Clough  is  the  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  bright  and  newsy  weekly  Brook- 
lyn Exponent.  The  paper  was  established  in  1881 
by  her  husband,  Charles  W.  Clough,  to  whom  she 
was  married  July  21,  1876.  At  her  husband's 
death,  September  30,  1884,  Mrs.  Clough  assumed 
the  management  of  the  paper. 

It  is  maintained  that  to  be  the  successful  con- 
ductor of  a  newspaper  or  any  other  enterprise  of 
the  kind,  the  individual  must  have  a  practical  ex- 
perience in  connection  therewith  and  also  of  the 
"  art  preservative."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mrs. 
Clough  has  been  remarkably  successful  and  this  is 
surprising  inasmuch  as  she  never  had  any  practical 
experience  at  the  business,  except  such  as  she 
learned  accidentally  during  her  husband's  life- 
time; and  she  presents  the  phenomenon  of  hav- 
ing successfully  conducted  the  Exponent  and  won 
for  it  an  increasingly  popular  support,  which  has 
maintained  it  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  with  a 
liberal  advertising  patronage  and  a  subscription 
list  of  seven  hundred  or  more. 

In  the  meantime,  in  addition  to  her  office  work, 
Mrs.  Clough  has  given  a  mother's  care  to  her  little 
family  of  three  children.  One  daughter,  Adelaide 
M.,  was  adopted  by  her  husband's  sister  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  A  slight,  frail  woman  of  youth- 
ful appearance,  she  is  one  who  would  scarcely  be 
picked  out  by  a  stranger  as  a  successful  editor, 
conducting  a  prosperous  business.  The  Exponent 
is  a  five-column  quarto,  and  independent  on  all  pub- 
lic questions.  It  aims  to  give  a  fair  resume  of  local 
happenings,  together  with  general  news  from  all 
points  of  the  compass. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Monroe- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Cor- 
nelia (Hubbell)  Packard.  Her  parents  were  natives 
of  Ohio;  the  mother  is  living,  but  the  father  is 
now  deceased.  Her  sons  and  daughters,  who  form 
a  bright  quartet,  are  named  respectively:  Charles 
R.,  Adelaide  M.,  Edward  F.  and  Eleanor  Maude. 
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?RANK  W.  McKENZIE.  The  newspaper 
-_™  interests  of  Jackson  County,  are  worthily 
lib  represented  by  the  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  the  Concord  Weekly  Independent,  with  whose 
name  we  introduce  this  sketch.  This  paper  was  es- 
tablished under  the  name  of  Our  Home  Enterjrrise, 
November  6,  1878,  by  William  F.  Bigelow,  and  the 
plant  was  purchased  by  its  present  owner,  October 
15,  1888,  the  name  of  the  paper  being  changed  at 
the  same  time.  Upon  its  change  of  ownership  new 
life  was  given  to  the  paper,  the  tone  of  its  reading 
matter  perceptibly  changed,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  circulation,  within  a  short  time,  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  until  now  it  has  a  subscrip- 
tion list  of  seven  hundred  names,  with  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  its  advertising  patronage.  The 
Independent  now  occupies  a  leading  position  among 
the  local  papers  of  Jackson  County,  and  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  push  and  enterprise  which  char- 
acterizes its  editor  and  publisher. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  September  7, 
1855,  at  Bergen,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a 
son  of  Thomas  and  Charlotte  (Sackett)  McKenzie. 
The  McKenzies  originated  in  Scotland,  while  the 
Sacketts  probably  came  from  England  and  crossed 
the  Atlantic  during  the  Colonial  days.  Thomas 
McKenzie  was  a  man  of  much  genius,  being  a  skilled 
architect,  likewise  a  builder  and  contractor,  and  with 
him  Frank  W.  learned  the  business  which  he  followed 
until  becoming  the  proprietor  of  the  Independent. 
Politically,  Mr.   McKenzie  is  a"  Republican   and 


has  been  somewhat  prominent  in  local  affairs,  serv- 
ing jnX'oncord  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  Vil- 
lage Council,  and  he  is  also  Village  Recorder.!  He 
was  sent  by  the  Republican  County  Convention  as 
a  delegate  to  the  last  State  Convention,  and  has 
filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  keeps  himself  posted  in  regard  to  current 
events,  being  a  reader  and  a  keen  observer  of  what 
is  going  on]  around  him.  He  possesses  literary 
talents  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  newspaper 
writer  and  under  the  nonfde'plume  of  "Oatka"  has 
become  widely  known  as  "a  contributor  of  articles  to 
a  number  of  periodicals  and  papers  devoted  to  out- 
door sports,  among  them  being  the  American  Field, 
the  American  Angler,  Shooting  and  Fishing,  Sports 
Afield  and  others  of  equal  importance  among  the 
lovers  of  the  rod  and  gun. 

The  marriage  of  Frank  W.  McKenzie  and  Miss 
Kate  E.  Pettee  occurred  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
sister,  in  Belding,  Mich.,  May  26,  1880.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kenzie was  born  August  12,  1857,  and  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Willard  N.  and  Libbie  Pettee,  who  were 
natives  of  New  York  State,  and  were  residents  of 
Ionia  and  Montcalm  Counties,  this  State,  but  both 
parents  have  been  deceased  for  a  number  of  years. 
Of  this  union  there  have  been  born  three  children 
— Minnie  E.,  Thomas  W.  and  Charlotte.  The  snug 
home  of  the  McKenzies  is  located  in  the  west  part 
of  the  city,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKenzie  occupy  no 
secondary  position  in  the  social  circles  of  Concord 
and  vicinity. 
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Pierce,  Franklin .   70 

Polk,  James  K ^8 

Powell.  L.  M 454 


Ransom,  Epaphroditus 124 

Ray,  M.  1 33Q 

Root,  Amos 7-,0 

Shoemaker,  Col.  M ^6 

Snyder,  Walter  C -I2 

Spratt,  W.  H 340 

Stewart,  A.    F 302 

Stone,  Nahum 254 

Stowell,  S.  W 274 

Taylor  ,  Zachary g2 

Tomlison,  J.  B 236 

Townson,  Joseph    350 

Tyler,  John 54 

Van  Buren,  Martin 4o 

Vaughn,  S.  S 264 

Washington,  George 18 

Watkins,  L.  D 444 

Wendt,C.  R 770 

White,  Rev.  E.  W 202 

Willson,  Frank 800 

Wisner,  Moses 140 

Withington,  W.  H    7<j0 

Wood,  Jonathan 646 

Wood,R.  G 810 

Woodbridge,  Willian. 108 
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